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First Edition printed 1889, Second 1892. Third 1903. 


VERY student of the Epistle to the Hebrews must feel that 
it deals in a peculiar degree with the thoughts and trials of 
our own time. The situation of Jewish converts on the eve of the 
destruction of Jerusalem was necessarily marked by the sorest 
distress, They had looked with unhesitating confidence for the 
redemption of Israel and for the restoration of the Kingdom to 
the people of God; and in proportion as their hope had been 
bright, their disappointment was overwhelming when these ex- 
pectations, as they had fashioned them, were finally dispelled. 
They were deprived of the consolations of their ancestral 
3 ritual: they were excluded from the fellowship of their 
countrymen: the letter of Scripture had failed them: the 
: Christ remained outwardly unvindicated from the judgment of 
) high-priests and scribes; and a storm was gathering round the 
Holy City which to calm eyes boded utter desolation without 
any prospect of relief.. The writer of the Epistle enters with 
' the tenderest sympathy into every cause of the grief and de- 
3 jection which troubled his countrymen, and transfigures each 
~ sorrow into an occasion for a larger hope through a new 
.; revelation of the glory of Christ. So it will be still, I cannot 
¥ doubt, in this day of our own visitation if we look, as he 
- directs us, to the Ascended Lord. The difficulties which come 
> to us through physical facts and theories, through criticism, 
through wider views of human history, correspond with those 
> which came to Jewish Christians at the close of the Apostolic 
| age, and they will find their solution also in fuller views of the 
4. Person and Work of Christ. The promise of the Lord awaits 
S falslment for us in this present day, as it found fulfilment for 
them: In your patience yé shall win your souls. 
eH. b 


4 vi 


This conviction has been constantly present to me in 
commenting on the Epistle. I have endeavoured to suggest in 
the notes lines of thought which I have found to open light 
‘upon problems which we are required to face. In doing this it 
has throughout been my desire to induce my readers to become 
my fellow-students, and I have aimed at encouraging sustained 
reflection rather than at entering on the field of controversy. 
No conclusion is of real value to us till we have made it our own 
by serious work; and controversy tends no less to narrow our 
vision than to give to forms of language or conception that 
rigidity of outline which is fatal to the presentation of life. 

Some perhaps will think that in the interpretation of the 
text undue stress is laid upon details of expression; that it is 
unreasonable to insist upon points of order, upon variations of 
tenses and words, upon subtleties of composition, upon indica- 
tions of meaning conveyed by minute variations of language in 
a book written for popular use in a dialect largely affected by 
foreign elements. The work of forty years has brought to me 
the surest conviction that such criticism is wholly at fault. 
Every day’s study of the Apostolic writings confirms me in the 
belief that we do not commonly attend’ with sufficient care to 
their exact meaning. The Greek of the New Testament is not 
indeed the Greek of the Classical writers, but it is not less 
precise or less powerful. I should not of course maintain that 
the fulness of meaning which can be recognised in the phrases 
of a book like the Hpistle to the Hebrews was consciously 
apprehended by the author, though he seems to have used the 
resources of literary art with more distinct design than any 
other of the Apostles; but clearness of spiritual vision brings 
with it a corresponding precision and force of expression through 
which the patient interpreter can attain little by little to that 
which the prophet saw. No one would limit the teaching of a 
poet's words to that which was definitely present to his mind. 


Still less can we suppose that he who is inspired to give a 


vil 
message of GoD to all ages sees himself the completeness of 
the truth which all life serves to illuminate. 

I have not attempted to summarise in the notes the opinions 
of modern commentators. This has been done fairly and in 
detail by Liinemann. Where I feel real doubt, I have given the 
various views which seem to me to claim consideration: in other 
cases I have, for the most part, simply stated the conclusions 
which I have gained. I have however freely quoted patristic 
comments, and that in the original texts. Every quotation 
which I have given has, I believe, some feature of interest ; and 
the trouble of mastering the writer’s own words will be more 
than compensated by a sense of their force and beauty. 

It did not appear to fall within my scope to discuss the 
authorship of the Commentary which I have quoted under the 
name of Primasius (Migne, P. L. lxvii). The Commentary is 
_ printed also under the name of Haymo (Migne, P. L. cxvii) with 
some variations, and in this text the lacuna in the notes on ¢. iv. 
is filled up. 

As far as I have observed the Commentary of Herveius 
Burgidolensis (‘of Bourg-Dieu or Bourg-Deols in Berry’ + 1149, 
Migne, P. LZ. clxxxi) has not been used before. The passages 
which I have given will shew that for vigour and independence 
and sobriety and depth he is second to no medizval expositor. 
I regret that I have not given notes from Atto of Vercelli 
(t+ c. 960, Migne, P.L. cxxxiv). His commentary also will repay 


examination}, 


1 The following summary enume- 
ration of the chief patristic Commen- 
taries may be of some use: 


i. GREEK. 


Onicen. Of: his xviii Homilies and 
Books (réuo:) on the Epistle only 
meagre fragments remain; but it is not 
unlikely that many of his thoughts 
havebeen incorporated by other writers. 
An investigation into the sources of the 


Latin Commentaries is greatly to be 
desired. 

TuEoporE or Mopsvrstia. The 
Greek fragments have been printed by 
Migne, P.G. lxvi, pp. 651 ff. 

CuRysostTom. xxxivy Homilies. 
These were translated into Latin by 
Mutianus Scholasticus at the request 
of Cassiodorus (c. 500), and this trans- 
lation was largely used by Western 
writers. 


be 


viil 

It would be impossible for me to estimate or even to 
determine my debts to other writers. I cannot however but 
acknowledge gratefully how much I owe both to Delitzsch and 
to Riehm. The latter writer appears to me to have seized 
more truly than any one the general character and teaching of 
the Epistle. 

For illustrations from Philo I am largely indebted to the 
Exercitationes of J. B. Carpzov (1750), who has left few parallels 
unnoticed. But I have always seemed to learn most from 
If to these Concordances—till the 


former is superseded by the promised Oxford Concordance—the 


Trommius and Bruder. 


student adds Dr Moulton’s edition of Winer’s Grammar and 
Dr Thayer’s edition of Grimm’s Lexicon, he will find that. he 
has at his command a fruitful field of investigation which . 


yields to every effort fresh signs of the inexhaustible wealth 


of the Written Word’. 


TuHEoporEet. Migne, P. G. lxxxii. 

Joun or Damascus. Migne, P. G. 
xcy. 

CGicumentus. Migne, P. G. cxix. 

Evutuymivs Zieasenvs, ed. N. Calo- 
geras, Athens 1887. 


THEopHyLact. Migne, P. G. exxv. 
ii. Latin. 
Primasius. Migne, P. L. lxyiii. 


Also under the name of Haymo. Migne, 
PB. Tse OXI, 

Cassroporvus (a few notes). 
175 JU edb ee 

Auutrus. Migne, P. L. lxxix. (a 
collection of passages from Gregory 
the Great). 

Aucux. Migne, P. L.c. (on cc. i— x. 
chiefly from Chrysostom [Primasius]). 

Seputius Scorus. Migne, P. L. 
ciii. 

Rapanus Maurvs. Migne, P. L. exii. 
(chiefly extracts from Chrysostom), 

Wanarrm Srrapo. Migne, P. L. 
exiy. (Glossa Ordinaria). 


Migne, 


Frorus Draconus. Migne, P. L. 
exix. (a collection of passages from 
Augustine). Assigned also to Bede and 
Robertus de Torreneio (Migne, P. L. 


ccii). 
Arto or Vurcenui. Migne, P. L. 
exxxiy. Old materials are used with 


independence and thought. 

Bruno, Migne, P. L. cliii. 

Lanrranc. Migne, P, L. cl. 

Hueo px §, Vicrorr. Migne, P. L. 
elxxy. (Interesting discussions on 
special points.) 

Herveius Burerpoiensis. Migne, 
P. L. clxxxi. (of the highest interest). 

Prerer Lomparp. Migne, P. L, 
cexcii. (Collectanea). 

Tuomas Aquinas. It would be of 
considerable interest to compare the 
Latin translation of Chrysostom with 
the notes of Primasius (Haymo), Al- 
cuin and Atto. 

1 For the Index I am indebted to 
my son, the Rey. G. H. Westcott, M.A., 
now of the 8.P.G. Mission, Cawnpore. 


ix) 

No work in which I have ever been allowed to spend many 
years of continuous labour has had for me the same intense 
human interest as the study of the Epistle to the Hebrews. If 
this feeling, which must shew itself in what I have written, 
moves others to work upon the book with frank and confident 
reverence, to listen to the voice which speaks to us ‘to-day’ 
from its pages, to bring to the doubts, the controversies, the 
apparent losses, which distress us, the spirit of absolute self- 
surrender to our King-priest, the living and _ glorified Christ, 
which it inspires, my end- will be fully gained. Such students 
will join with me in offering a devout thanksgiving to Gop 
that He has made a little plainer to us, through lessons which 
have seemed to be a stern discipline, words which express the 


manifold experience of life and its final interpretation : 
TIOAYMEp@C Kal TIOAYTPOTTAdC TIAAal 6 Oedc Aadticac ToIc TIATPACIN 
én ToIc TpodHtaic err EcydTOY TON HMEPAN TOYTN €AQAHCEN HMIN 
én YIO. 
BoE AWw: 


WESTMINSTER, 
August 26, 1889. 





NOTICE TO SECOND EDITION. 


| Nee present Edition is essentially a reprint of the former 
one. I have indeed endeavoured to make one or two notes 
clearer, and I have noticed one or two new facts. The kindness 
of friends, among whom I may again mention Dr C. J. Beard 
and the Rev. H. A. Brooksbank, has enabled me to correct 
many misprints in references. To the former I am also in- 
debted for additions to the Index. 


x 


The engrossing cares of new work have made it impossible 
for me to consider afresh conclusions which I formed when I 
was able to study all the materials which I thought likely to 
contribute to a right decision ; but indeed in any case I should 
have been unwilling to do more than remove unquestionable 
errors in the revision of a Commentary which, however im- 
perfect, was the best I was able to make when I was wholly 
occupied by the subject. . 

The more I study the tendencies of the time in some of 
the busiest centres of English life, the more deeply I feel that 
the Spirit of Gop warns us of our most urgent civil and spiritual 
dangers through the prophecies of Jeremiah and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. May our Nation and our Church be enabled to 
learn the lessons which they teach while there is still time to 
use them. 


Rozsin Hoop’s Bay, 
Sept. 12th, 1892. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLE. 





xV 


Ee TEXT 


THE original authorities for determining the text of the Epistle Original 
are, as in the case of the other books of the New Testament, numerous meee 
and varied. There are however, from the circumstances of the history 
of the Epistle, comparatively few patristic quotations from it, and 
these within a narrow range, during the first three centuries. 


The Epistle is contained in whole or in part in the following 


sources : 
1. Greek MSS. t Guaex 
MSS. 
Gi) Primary uncials : i Primary 
Uneials. 


XN, Cod. Sin. sec. tv. Complete. | 
A, Cod. Alex. sec. vy. Complete. 
B, Cod. Vatic. sec. 1v. The MS. is defective after ix. 14 


xaa[pret]. [‘ Manus multo recentior supplevit.’ This 
text is sometimes quoted by Tischendorf as }, e.g. ix, 
182 4 esa TH jp .-24.] 

©, Cod. Ephr. sec. v. Contains ii. 4 pepeopots—vil. 26 
dkaxos. ix. 15 éoriv—x. 24 dyd[rys]. xii 16 py tis | 
—xili. 25 “Apyy. 

D,, Cod. Clarom. sec. vi. Complete. (H, is a copy of D, 
after it had been thrice corrected.) 


H,, Cod. Coislin. see. vi. Contains i. 3 pypari—8 eis tov. 
ii, 11 8 Yv—16 "ABpadp. ili. 13 dxpus—18 py «ice. 
iv. 12 (Gv—15 yuov. xX. I THY [pmeAAS ]ytwv—7 Oéd\npa. 


gon, xn 32 [bre |petvare—38 n yyy prov. Xil. I0 ob 


xvi HRD eA 


pv—r5 7oAAoé (with some gaps). The scattered frag. 
ments have been edited by H. Omont, Paris 1859. 


Fa (sec. vit) contains only x. 26. 


ii Second- (ii) Secondary wneials : 
ary 
Uncials. K,, Cod. Mosqu. see. 1x. Complete. 


L,, Cod. Angel. sec. x. Complete to xiii. 10 otk Exovew. 
M,, (Hamb. Lond.) sec. 1x, x. Contains i. 1 roAvpepos— 

iv. 3 els tyv. xii. 20 [Ado ]Bodo Onoetrar—xiii. 25 “Aprjv. 
N,, (St Petersburg) sec. 1x. Contains v. 8 [€]ra6ev—vi. 


10 érudabéo[ Gar}. 


P,, Cod. Porphyr. sec. 1x. Complete (xii. 9, 10 illegible). 


To these must be added MSS., as yet imperfectly known, which 
have been described by Dr C. R. Gregory. 

Ww Cod. Athous Laurw sec. vil, 1x. Complete with the excep- 
tion of one leaf containing viii. 11 kal od py—ix. 19 Mwvoéws. 

3 Cod. Rom. Vat. sec. v. Contains xi. 32—xlll. 4. 

The Epistle is not contained in the Greek-Latin MSS. F, (Cod. 
Aug. sec. Ix) and G, (Cod. Boern. sec. 1x). The last verses of 
Philemon (21—25) are wanting in the Greek text of both MSS. 
F, gives the Latin (Vulgate) version of the Epistle. G, has after 
Philemon 20 in Christo 


ev. xpw 
ad laudicenses incipit epistola 


IIpos Auovdaxyoas. apxetat ériotodn (sic Mattheei), 
The archetype of the MSS. was evidently mutilated before either 


of the copies was written, so that there is no reason to suppose that 
this note was derived from it. 
The following unique readings of the chief MSS. offer instructive 


illustrations of their character. Readings which are supported by some 
late MS. evidence are enclosed in ( ). 


Unique readings : 
(a) Of. 
i. 5 om. atre. 
ii, 18 om. reipaceis. 
ili, 8 mpacye (for mapanikpacp@). 


iy. 


x 
xii. 


TEXT. 


6 dmoriav. 

7 op. Twa. 

9 om. vers. add. A. 

Il om. tes add. C. 
21 om. els roy ai@va. 

3.0m. Kai 2°. 

5 eveotu (€orw). 

7 Om. TKw. 

12 ék de&ia. 

18 des (dpecis), Om. rovrar. 
26 THs émtyvwciay tis 
32 Tas mp. apaprias. 
36 xpelav (xpt-) exere kopicac Oat. 
39 ameXias. 

31 7+ emireyouenn’ 1. 

I tyAtkouToy (rocodror). 

2 0m. Tod Geod. 

IO 6 pev yap. OM. eis 6. 


XVil 


None of these readings have the least plausibility. Most of them are 


obvious blunders, and many have been corrected by later hands. 


(b) Of A. 


il. 
ili. 


vee 


Viii. 


Xi. 


xiii. 


15 dmoxarad\aén (dmadddEn). 
Q of m. npar. 

17 riow dé+kai. 

3.0m. as? om. ei. 

4 om. ev tr. 7 T. €B9. 

I év r. dey. 

29 om. év @ TyracOn. 

I BovAopéver (Bderopévar). 
13 mpoodeEdpevor. 


23 Soypa? 

39 ras émayyeAlas (-etas). 

8 vodpo.. 

22 ov yap (adda) éroupaviar. 


a ‘A ‘ 
27 om. iva p. Ta py oar. 
Il OM. wept apaprias. 
21 mavtitépy@ Kal oye’ ay. 


Of these again no one possesses any intrinsic probability, and several 
are transcriptional errors. 


(OF B.- 


i. 


3 pavepar. 

4 om. Tov. 

(8 om, rod aidvos.) 
14 Ovakovias. ; 


see 


XVlll TEXT, 


li. 4 cuvpaprupodrtos. 
8 om. avr@ (1). 

ly. (7 mpoetpnkev.) 
8 ovK dpa. 
Q admoXerat (doNelrerat). 
12 évapyns. 
16 om. evpwpev. 

Vii. 2 mavros. 
12 om. kal yopov. 
15 om. thy. 

vill. 7 €répas (Sevrépas). 
(9 nH€pats.) 

ix. 2 +ra’ dyia. 


Even though no one of these readings may give the original text, few 
are mere blunders. 


(d) Of C 

iv. 8 per’ adra (comp. v. 3). 
(ix. 20 d:éOero (evereiAaro).) 
Mili. 7 dvabewproartes. 


(e) The peculiar readings of D, are far too numerous, especially in 
chapters x.—xiii. to be given in detail. A few examples must suffice : 


ii. 4 Tot Oeod (avrod). 

14 Tov av.tmabnudrwr. Oavdrov-+Odvarop, 
ill, 13 dpaprias (ris dy.). 
iv. 11 elo. +ddedpol. dAndeias (derdelas). 
vi. 18 pera (did). 
Vil. 27 6 dpytepeds. 
bey its) iris + mporn. 

18 7 mp.+dcadyxn. 

23 KaOapicerat. 
X. I KaOapioa (redevdoar). 

10 aipatos (adparos). 
meptheirerar Ovaiav rept duaptias mpoceveviv. 
33 dvdiCopevor (BearpiCopevor). 
35 amodvnre (arroBanre). 
Add. ricre péyas yevouevos Mavofs dvidev roy Alylmriov kata- 

Yoov THY Tarivecw Tov aderpav adrod. 

xii. 23 TeOepedwpéeveov (rerehevwpévor), 

(28 evyapioras (evapéorws).) 

29 KUpwos yap (kal yap). 
xili. 11 xaravadioxovras (xarakaierar). 

17 admoddcovra TEpl Vav (drroddcovres), 


25 TaY dyiov (juar). 


TEXT. X1X 


These variations it will be seen are wholly different in character, and 
have more the character of glosses than true variants. 

Compare also i~7, 95. iil. 1; Iv. 1, 5, 12, 13, 163 v. 2, 7) 11, 12, EL 
Vi. 2, 6, 10, 12, 19, 20; vii. 6, 13, 48, 19, 20, 245. Vili. 9; ix. 1, 5, 13, 14, 26, 
23; X. 3, 7, 20, 25, 28, 32, 37; xi 1, 4, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 32, 33, 363 xii. 2, 
PLO mien ly 722.0 2\ oS e 3 O,n 7s OuhOm2te 22 

The dual combinations of the primary uncials are all of interest : 

N Bas -evier sc avili2 scully 1Onnar nix) 2.8TO, 

BC vii. 21. 

BID Hive gseve: ge cVi 25 wag, 8 ¥ ville Gy x, 8. 

NAM Os rvil 27 jxeais x(a S8snxds 125 38, 

ACME SHV) 35s) Vin Zn WHO): 13) Xo Ds ell. Te 

AD), ix. 14; x. 343; xi. 8. 

NC vy. 12; vii. 26; xiii. 6. 

SIDS Th WHS be, Bovionts eerie! ene aaie 
CD Iv. 12); Vil. 19: 


Compare also 
N vg ii. 1; iv. 6; & syrr vi. 9; & egg ix. 25; D, vg x. 23. 
A yg iii. 14. 
B vg viii. 10; Bd vi. 2; B egg iii. 2; B eth iii. 6; B verss ix. 1, 4. 
C vg ii. 5 (6). 
The selection of readings given below the text will indicate fairly, I 
believe, the extent of early variations, but it will not supersede the use of 
a full critical apparatus. 


(iii) Cursives : De see 
Nearly three hundred (Scrivener, Introd. 264 ff.) are 
known more or less completely, including 17 (Cod. 
Colb, sec. x1, = 33 Gosp.), 37 (Cod. Leicestr, seec, xv), ; 
47 (Cod. Bodl. see. x1), which have been collated by 


Dr Tregelles for his edition of the Greek Testament. 


The MS. 11 (Acts 9 Stephens vy’) of the Cambridge University Library MS. 11. 
(Kk. vi. 4) contains some remarkable and unique readings (compare Addit. 
Note on 1 John ii. 20). 


oe € 4 AY , > col 
li. 8 vd rods wddas avrod. 


10 Tov dpxnyor THs cwTnpias avrov. e 
’ i ‘ a v) , tee lad , , 
18 év @ (add. yap 1*m.?) rémovOev avros rois metpaCouévars Sdvarat 
BonOjoa. 


iii, 13 e& dpuav tis. 
iv. 4 om. ev. 
Y. 12 Adyer (given by Stephens). - 
The MS. is at present defective from vii. 20 yeyovdres to xi. 10 rods Oeu. 


5S. TET 


Zyoveay, and again from xi. 23 vro rov to the end. This mutilation is 
later than the time of Stephens, who quotes from it on: 
ix. 3 Ta aya tov aylov. 
15 AaBoow ot KANpovd.04 
x. 6 é(nrncas. 
34 €xew éavrots. 
xii, 28 Aarpevoper. 
xiii, 15 dvadépoper. 

MS. 67**. The surprising coincidences of the corrections in 67 (67**) with M, give 
a peculiar value to the readings of 67** where M, is defective. It agrees 
with M, in two readings which are not found in any other Greek MS: 

1. 3 0M. avrod. 
il. 9 xopis. 
See also, i 2 eoydrov. 3 om. nuay. I1 Stapeveis. iii, 1 Om. Xpiorov. 
4om. td. 665 (?). 10 Tavryn, xii. 25 ovpavod. 26 ceiow. xiii. 18 mecOdpeda. 
On the other hand it is quoted as giving i. 7 mvedua. iii. 14 wicteas. 


17 om. teoo. érn. It would be interesting to learn whether all these 
corrections are in the same hand. 


The following readings are remarkable: 
y. 12 om. riva (unique). 
Vil. 4 om. ovros (D,*). 
ix. 14 dyiov (D,* Latt.). 
23 xaOapi¢erac (D,* me). 
xi. 4 om. eivae (unique). 
37 €v pnd. Kal alyetors. 
xii. 18 om. kal (kexavy.) D,*. 
See also iv. 12; vi. 10; vii. 17; viii. 4; ix. Op) PPR BXuS. alo Saul, 1's. 
The corrections appear to shew the eclectic judgment of one or more 
scholars; and suggest some interesting questions as to the texts of later 


MSS. 
2 Vrr- 2. VERSIONS. 
SIONS, 5% : 
i Latin. 1 Latin: 


The Epistle is preserved entire in two Latin Texts, 
(a) The (a) The Old Latin. | 


Been d (Cod. Clarom.), the Latin Version of D,; of which 
e (Cod. Sangerm.) is a copy with a few corrections. 

The Greek text represented by d corresponds for the most part 

with D, (eg. i. 7; ii 14; iv. 11, 163 vi. 1O,.20;5) Vil. 92 twesaearks 

(5)> 9) 10, 11, 18; x. 1, 3, 6, 7, 26, (33,)-385 XL. 235 Mil 22,25, 26, 

29; xiii, 17); but in many places it differs from it (eg) Ios iia 


GS writ. ay 13% diver], 2g; V¥. 659,28 pve, 2; 18, 193 Vii. 11, 13, 
G75 Vis. 0; 3x. 235 Xi. 13, 323 xii. 2: 20). In some of these cases 
the difference may be due to errors in the transcription of D, (e.g. 
i. 93 lil. 1, (13); iv. 12; 133 vi. 1, (18); viii. 9, &.); but elsewhere 
the difference points to a variation in a Greek text anterior to the 
archetype of D, (e.g. ii. 4, 6, 8; v. 6, (7,) 113 vi. 23 vii Lhe 2yiy ix, 
233 xi. 13) and even to a misreading of it (vi. 10; xiii. 2). 

The text of d has been given by Delarue [under Sabatier’s 
name] in Bibl. Lat. Vers. Ant. 11. (but far less accurately than by 
Tischendorf in his edition of Cod. Clarom., 18 52) with the variations 
of ¢, and a large collection of Patristic quotations; but the genea- 
logy of the early Latin texts has still to be determined with the 
help of a fuller apparatus. 

Where it differs from the Vulgate d most frequently witnesses 
to an older Greek text (62g de 123041, 45.85) Fils ONT Qh Viaues Hg viels 
2, II; iX. 11; x. 9; xi. 3), yet not always (e.g. i. 7; iii. 17; vii. 23; 
Vill. 12; ix. 2; xi. 4). See also vi. 17; vii. 20; viii. 10; ix. 10; 


9985.38 sux 185032 sols 2,126: 


The Latin versions of the Epistle offer a subject for most instructive Latin quo- 

study, which has not yet been adequately dealt with. The earliest specimen tations. 
is found in the quotation of vi. 4—8 given by Tertullian (de Pudic. 20). 
This is equally distinct from the Old Latin of d and ¢ and from the 
Vulgate text (eg. v. 4 participaverunt spiritum sanctum. »v. 5 verbum 
Dei dulce, occidente jam vo. v. 6 cum exciderint, refigentes cruci in 
semetipsos, dedecorantes. v. 7 humorem, peperit herbam. v. 8 exusti- 
onem). The next important specimen of the Old Latin is a quotation of 
iii. 5—iv. 13 in Lucifer of Cagliari (+ 371 a.p.) which agrees substantially 
with the texts of d and ¢, the variations not being more than might be 
found in secondary copies of the same writing (de non convers. c. heret. 
io). The quotations of Jerome, Augustine, Ambrose, Hilary, &c. indicate 
the currency of a variety of texts in the 4th and 5th centuries, but these 
have not been classified. 

The text of d and ¢ in this Epistle is singularly corrupt. The scribe of The text 
d@ was evidently ignorant of Latin forms and words (i. 4 facto, 7 angelus; of d; 
ii. 10 dicebat, per quo; iv. 15 habet; y. 9 operantibus; vi. 5 uirtutis futuri 
szecula, 15 petitus, 17 inmobilem nobilitatis suse’; vil. 25 accendentes, 26 
celestis; x. 2 purgari [mundati], 27 horribis quidam execratio iudici, 

30 yindicas; xi. 5 inveniebamur, 28 ne que subastabat; xii. 3 pectoribus ; 
xiii. 10 herere [edere}] 11 alium [animalium] His deficiency becomes 
conspicuously manifest because he had to transcribe in this book a text 


WwW. He © ¢ 


Xxil 


of e; 


of Harl. 
1772; 


of Bent- 
ley’s 8. 


TEXT, 


which had already been corrected, and in many cases he has confused 
together two readings so as to produce an unintelligible result (2g. ii. 14 
similiter et ipse particepes factus est eorumdem passione ut per mortem 
mortem destrueret qui imperium... iv. 2 sed non fuit prode illis verbum 
auditus illos non temperatos fidem auditorum; 12 scrutatur animi et 
cogitationis et cogitationis cordis; y. 11 et laboriosa quze interpreetatio 
est; vi. 16 et omnique controversia eorum novissimum in observationem ; 
viii. 12 malities eorum et peccati illorum et injustis eorum; ix. 1 prior 
eius justitia constitutionis cultura; x. 2 nam necessansent offerri. See 
also ti.3, 6; iv, 163 Vv. 73 VL 1, 7 10; Vil. 19, 203 Vill. 3; ix, 93 X. 2, 27, 
33, 39; Xi. 6, 315 Xil. 1, 25). 

The scribe of e seems to have known a little Latin (he was ignorant of 
Greek) and he has corrected rightly some obvious blunders (ii. 12 pro (per) 
quo; iii. 18 introituros (-rus); vy. 14 exercitatas (-tus); vi. 16 et omni (om. 
que); vii. 25 accedentes (accend-): 26 ceelis (ceelestis); 28 jurisjurandi 
(-ndo); viii. 7 secundus inquireretur (das, -rere); x. 33 taliter (et aliter) &c.). 
Sometimes however his corrections are inadequate (e.g. ix. 24 apparuit per 
se for per s@) and sometimes they are wrong (¢.g. viii. 1 sedet for sedit); and 
he has left untouched the gravest corruptions (iv. 2, 13; Vi. 5, 17; ix. 1, 8f 
&e.), and many simple mistakes (ii. 9; iii, 10; v. 1; x. 2 &.). It is evident 
that in this Epistle he had no other text to guide his work. 

In spite of the wretched form in which the version has come down to 
us, it shews traces of freedom and vigour, and in particular it has often 
preserved the absolute participial constructions which are characteristic of 
the Epistle (e.g. i. 2 etiam fecit, 3 purificatione peccatorum facta, 14 qui 
mittuntur propter possessuros... ii. 8 subjiciendo autem... ii. 18; v. 7 la- 
crimis oblatis; vi. 11 relicto igitur initii Christi verbum (-0); x. 12 oblata 
hostia, 14 nos sanctificans; xi. 31 exceptis exploratoribus; xii. 28 regno 
immobili suscepto). | 

The important Harleian MS. (B.M. Hari. 1772) contains many traces of 
another early version, especially in the later chapters, as Griesbach (Symb. 
Crit. i. 327) and Bentley before him noticed. Other MSS. also contain 
numerous old renderings. Among these one of the most interesting is 
Bentley's S (comp. Dict. of Bible, Vulgate, p. 1713), in the Library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge (B. 10. 5, sec. 1x.). This gives in agreement 
with d and e 

i. 7 ignem urentem. 
ii, = 3: in_ nobis. 
18 om. et (bis). 
iii, 16 omnes. 
viii. 10 in sensibus eorum. 
xiii. 17 om. non. 


It has also many (apparently) unique renderings : 
ii. 1 audimus, 


II et ex uno. 
vi. 16 majorem sibi. 


/ 


TEXT. Xxlil 
vi. 17 immotabilitatem [‘ie. immutabilitatem more Saxonico’ R. B.} 
vii. 25 ad dnm. 
viii. 5 monstratum. 
ix. 7 offerebat. 
x. 13 de ceetero, fratres, exspectans [H, has in the mg. of iv. 14 
adeApoi, and so Col. iii. 4. D, adds ddedpol in iv. 11, and 37 
in xii 14]. 
xi. 12 que in ora est. 
28 primogenita. 
xii. 5 filii mei nolite. 
26 mouebat. 
xiii. 10 deservierunt. 
19 ut celerius (Hari. ut quo). 
It agrees with Harl. in 
* “i. 12 amictum inuoluens eos (Hari. inuolues), 
x. 14 emundauit...uestram (se Bentl.). 
xii. 16 primitias suas. 
xiii. 18 habeamus. 
(6) The translation incorporated in the Vulgate appears to (b) The 
Vulgate. 


have been based upon a rendering originally distinct from that 
given by d, from which it differs markedly in its general style no 
less than in particular renderings. It was in all probability not 
made by the author of the translation of St Paul’s Epistles; but 
' this question requires a more complete examination than I have 
been able to give to it. The Greek text which it represents is much 
mixed. In very many cases it gives the oldest readings (e.g. i. 3; 
Perea IV. oy> Yi. TOs Val 2 VUL A, 125 1k, 95, Kings 34,383 
xi. 11; xii. 18), but not unfrequently those which are later (e.g. 
Peres vA; Vill, 2, 105 ix. TO, £1; xi. 3;~x1i. 28), and-the best 
MSS. are often divided (e.g. ii. 5, 14, 18). 
li, Syreac. ii Syriac. 
(a) The version in the Syriac Vulgate (the Peshito) is held to be (ie 
the work of a distinct translator (Wichelhaus, De vers. simpl. 86), 
but the question requires to be examined in detail. The position 
which the Epistle occupies in the version (see § 111.) is favourable to 
the belief that it was a separate work. The text of the Peshito in 
this Epistle is mixed. It contains many early readings (e.g. i. 2; 
tegme ve 7. te, Vil 17, 23.5 Vill. 125 1X IT}-xX. 30, 343.Xi 4, 
32, 37; xii. 3, 7, 18), and many late readings (eg. i. 1, 3, 12; 
c 2 


XX1V 


(b) The 
Harclean. 


TEXT. 


it, 143 fit, of. j vil. 145215 Vill. 25°45 X. 94,'985 aang 4 Ee; xii. 8; 
xiii. 4). 

Many of the renderings are of interest (e.g. ii. g: iii, 83 iv. 7; 
Ve 7 LGV ie oy. 3 Vil, TO), 2615, n20, 233M eo, ES 
xiii. 16). 

Compare also the following passages: ii. 13; iv. 8, 16; vil. 2, 


ose . 1 
Bd, 205 VU Os Xs 5, Lick] 54 to Pie. 


(6) The Harclean (Philoxenian) Syriac Version has now been 
made complete, the missing portion, xi. 28 to the end, being found 
in the Cambridge MS. Though the text represented by the 
Harclean version is generally of a later type than that repre- 
sented by the Peshito where the two versions differ (¢g. i. 2, 33 
viii. 4, 12; ix. 10, 13, 28; x. 8, 30; xil. 3, 18), it preserves some 
earlier readings (e.g. i. 5, 8; ii. 143; V. 43 X. 2, 9, 28, 30). In some 
doubtful cases the two versions represent different ancient readings 
(@-9. in. 13 3 iv; 25 vile 45% TxTO, TA same Des Medel ce 

The text of the missing portion has been printed by Prof. Bensly (The 
Harklean Version of the Epistle to the Hebrews, chap. xi. 28—xiii. 25, 
now edited for the first time with Introduction and Notes on the version 
of the Epistle....Cambridge, 1889). It contains the following variations 
from the text which I have printed : 

xi. 29 (d1€Bnoav)+o8 viol Iopana. 
31 + émideyouern mopyn. 
32 om. kal 1°, 
emud. yap pe. 
B. re (or kat B.) kat 3. kal 7L 
ToY+adrAwv’ mp. 
34 oTopa. 
xil. 3 é€avrov oY avrov. 
8 vod éaté Kai ody vioi. 
II maoa 8é. 
18 dpee War. 
21 Mevons + yap. 
24 mapa TO Tov “A, 
25 mapait. Tov emt yis xpnp. 


a , 
28 €youev...AaTpevomer. 
> a“ ‘ > / 
aidovs kal evAaBeias. 


* Ihave not thought it necessary to in the next page are not always given 
quote all the renderings in the notes. expressly in the inner margin. 
2 The readings referred to here and 


TEXT. Se 


xiii. 4 mopv. Oé. 
6 +kxal’ ov of. 
9 mepiratnoarvtes (probably). 
15 Oc avrov+oiv. 
18 semoiOapev, 
€xouev ev macw (so connected), 
20 *Inoovy + Xpiorov. 
21 om. dyadg. 
év vpiv. 
om. Tay aidver. 
25 + Apnp. 


ui. Egyptian. iii Egypt. 
wan. 
(a) Memphitic (Coptic). The Epistle is contained entire in this (2) Mem- 


: ; hitic. 
early and important vers1on, ae 


The Greek text which the version represents is of great 

excellence: (¢,9..1: 2% 3,/8.5°i1..14 > il. 1, 2,-93.2v. 125 ¥, .T;,[vil. 4, 
Beale Ach, 1X. 2,10, TT x. 8, £5j 30,494 5b 3,155 DER LO, 
20; xiii. 4); but it has an admixture of later readings (e.g. i. 12; 
V. 10; Vi. 10,163 vii. 21; viii. 2,12; x. 16, 38); and some readings 
which, though early, are certainly wrong (e.g. li. 6; ix. 143 xX. 323 
Xill, 20). 

(b) Thebaic (Sahidic). Of this version the following fragments (a The- 

have been published : o 

vii, II €i—2I aldva. 

ix. 2 oxnvy—tio émikeipeva, 

ix. 24 od ydp—28 cwrypiar. 

x. 5 d—I0 épamas. 

xi. IL miorer—22 évereiAato, 

xii. I Tovyapotv—g éverpeToucba. 

18 od yap—27 cadevdpueva. 
The value of the version may be seen by its renderings in the 


following passages: ix. 10, 25, 26; xi. 11; xil. 7, 18. 


(c) Bashmurie. The fragments of this version (quoted as Zg.), ON oe 
which was derived from the Thebaic, are 
v. 4 Aapwv—g éyévero. 
13 Adyou—vi. 3 roujoomer. 


vi. 8—11; 15—Vvil. 5 évroAyv (more or less mutilated). 
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Later 
versions. 


General 
character 
of thetext. 


TEXT. 


vii. 8 drobvycKovtes—13 TaVTA. 
16 dxatadvtrov—x. 23 kabapo. 

The dependence of this version upon the Thebaic and the close 
agreement of the present text with that version in the passages 
which are found in both (yet see ix. 2, 4, 10) gives great value to 
its evidence where the Thebaic is defective (e.g. vii. 4, 22, 233 
vill. I, 4, 11, 12; ix, 11, 13, 143; x. 4). Its agreement with B and 
Aith. in ix. 2, 4 is specially worthy of notice. 

The text of the Egyptian versions offers a singularly interesting 
field of study. It would be instructive to tabulate in detail their 
coincidences even in this single epistle with B, A and C. 

The Epistle is found entire in the later versions, Armenian, 
Aithiopic, Slavonic. It does not, however, seem to have been 
included in the Gothic; for the Epistle to Philemon is followed 
immediately by the Kalendar in the Ambrosian MS. A of the 
Epistles. (E. Bernhardt, Vulfila oder die Gothische Bibel, s. xxiv. 
1875). 

The text of the Epistle is on the whole well preserved, but there 
are some passages in which it is not unlikely that primitive errors 
have passed into all our existing copies; e.g. iv. 2 (Addit. note) ; 
xi. 4 (Addit. note), 37; xii. 11; xiii, 21; see also x. 1 (Addit. 
note). Some primitive errors have been corrected in later MSS.: 
Wilsl: exe 355 

The following passages offer variations of considerable interest, 
and serve as instructive exercises on the principles of textual 
criticism : 1. 2, 8; ii, g (Addit. note); iv. 2 (Addit. note); vi. 2, 3; 
IXV ELS 34 5 XL 235° xi. 7. 

The general contrast between the early and later texts is well 
seen by an examination of the readings in: i. 2, 3, 123 ii. x, ee 
il. I, 9; V. 4; VL 10: vil. 11, 163 viii. 4, Il} ixayeopiron ay Ke 
Pa 5cXli es tb. 30 2 ii 9. 


TITLE. XKVIi 


Ti; “2TTLE, 


In the oldest MSS. (NAB: C is defective but it has the sub- ane i 
scription Trpoc eBpaloyc) the title of the Epistle, like that of the other pee 
Epistles to Churches, is simply Trpoc eBpaloyc, ‘to Hebrews.’ There a 
is no title or colophon to the Epistle in D,, but it has a running 
heading mpoc eBpatoyc. 

The absence of title in D, is contrary to the usage of the MS.; and it 

is also to be noticed that the colophon to the Epistle to Philemon (poe 
Sijpova émdnpwbn) gives no notice that any other Upsilon is to follow, as 
is done in other cases (eg. mpds Tirov émAnpd6n, dpxerat mpos iAnpova). 
In fact the Epistle to Philemon is followed by the Stichometry (Hist. 
of Canon of N. T. p. 563), and the Epistle to the Hebrews has been 
added by the Scribe as an appendix to the archetype of the other 
Epistles. 

The Egyptian versions (Afemph. Theb.) have thors same sale 
title: to the Hebrews. 

This title, as in other cases, was gradually enlarged. The Later 
Peshito Syriac and the New College MS. of the Harclean give os 
the Epistle to the Hebrews: the Cambridge MS. of the Harclean 
Syriac gives in its title the Epistle to the Hebrews of Paul the 
Apostle, but in the subscription the Epistle is called simply the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 

Later Greek MSS. give IlavAov érictoAn mpds “EBpaiovs, as in the 
Epistle to the Romans &c., (P,), and, at greater length, rod dyéov kal 
mavevpynpov arocrddov IlavAov émuatoAt mpos “EBpaiovs (L,). Some- 
times historical statements are inwoven in the title: éypady ard 
Tradias da Tipobéov 4 pds “EBpaious émurtoAy éxreOeioa ws év Tivaxe 
(M,); IatdAos aroorodos “EBpaios trade ovyyevéow (f Scr). 

The title forms no part of the original document; but it The Title 
must have been given to the book at a very early date, when eye 
it first peseed: into public use as part of a collection of Apostolic Bate 
letters. And it was rightly given in regard to the permanent 
relation which the book occupies to the whole message of the 


Gospel. For while, the treatment of the subjects with which it “d 
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Identified 
with ‘the 
Epistle of 
Barnabas’ 
in the Cla- 
romontane 
Sticho- 
metry. 


TITLE. 


deals and the subjects themselves are of universal interest, the 
discussion is directed by special circumstances. The arguments 
and reflections in their whole form and spirit, even more than in 
special details, are addressed to ‘Hebrews,’ men, that is, whose 
hearts were filled with the thoughts, the hopes, the consolations, 
of the Old Covenant, such perhaps as, under another aspect, are 
described as of éx mepirouys (Acts x. 45; xi. 2; Gal. il. 123 Col. 
iv. 11; Tit. i. ro). 

Tertullian has preserved an interesting notice of another name, 
which was given to the Epistle in North Africa, and ‘which appa- 
“rently dates from a time earlier than the formation of the collection 
of. Apostolic Epistles. He quotes it definitely as Barnabee titulus 
ad Hebreos (de Pudic. 20); and there can be no reasonable doubt 
that the Epistle of Barnabas which is included in the African (Latin) 
Stichometry contained in the Cod. Clarom. (D,) refers to this book. 
There is not however the least evidence that it was ever called ‘the 
Epistle to the Laodicenes’ (not in Philastr. Her. 89 or Cod. Boern. 
G,), or ‘the Epistle to the Alexandrines’ (Can. Murat. fertur etiam 
ad Laudicenses [epistola], alia ad Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine finctz 
ad heresem Marcionis, et alia plura que in Catholicam ecclesiam 
recipi non potest) although it might be described as ‘directed to 
meet (mpds tiv alpeow) the teaching of Marcion.’ (Comp. Hist. 
of N. T. Canon, p. 537.) 


The identification of the Epistle of Barnabas of the Claromontane 
Stichometry with the Epistle to the Hebrews was first suggested by 
Martianay (Jerome, Bibl. Div. Proleg. iv: Migne P. Z. xxviii. 124), and 
maintained by Credner. Two books only can come into consideration, the 
Apocryphal Letter of Barnabas and the Epistle to the Hebrews. These 
are so different in length that when the question is one of measurement it 
is practically impossible to confuse them. In Cod. Sin. 8, which contains 
both, the Epistle to the Hebrews occupies 404 columns and the Epistle of 
Barnabas 53% columns; and, to take another equivalent of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the Epistle to the Galatians, the Ephesians, and Titus 
together occupy 41 columns. It may then be fairly concluded that in any 
scheme of reckoning the Epistle to the Hebrews will give a number of 
lines (orixor) approximately equal to the combined numbers of. the lines in 
these three Epistles, and that the ‘lines’ in the Letter of Barnabas will 
be about a third more. Thus in the Greek numeration given by Martianay 


TITLE. 


(i.c.), which is found in several MSS., the three Epistles give a total of 702 
(293 + 312 +97) and the number assigned to Hebrews is 703. The numera- 
tion in the Claromontane list is different, but it leads to the same result: 
the three Epistles have a total sum of 865 (350+ 375 +140), and the number 
assigned to ‘the Epistle of Barnabas’ is 850. It would be difficult to add 
anything to the force of this correspondence. 

. There is however another independent testimony to the relative length 
of the (apocryphal) Letter of Barnabas in the Stichometry of Nicephorus. 
In this the lines of the fourteen Epistles of St Paul are given only in a 
total sum: then the lines of Barnabas are reckoned as 1360, and the lines 
of the Apoealypse at 1400. In other words, according to this calculation, 
which represents a different numeration from that given in the Claro- 
montane Stichometry, the length in lines of the Epistle of Barnabas is 
a little less than that of the Apocalypse. Now in the Claromontane 
list the lines of the Apocalypse are reckoned as 1200, and the lines of 
‘the Epistle of Barnabas’ are 3850. Taking then the proportion of the 
Hebrews to the apocryphal Barnabas in Cod. Sin., and assuming that the 
Claromontane Barnabas is the Epistle to the Hebrews, the lines of the 
apocryphal Barnabas on this scale would be 1150. Again the coincidence 
is practically complete. 

The position of the Book in the Stichometry, after the Catholic Epistles 
and before the Revelation, the Acts of the Apostles and the Shepherd, 
points to the same conclusion; nor would it be necessary in the case of the 
single letter of the supposed author to identify it further by the addition of 
the address. 

Little stress however can be laid on these details. The length of the 


XX1X 


apocryphal Barnabas absolutely excludes it; and the exact agreement of . 


the length of the book named with the Epistle to the Hebrews leaves no 
room for doubt as to their identification. 

Wherever the nature of the book is defined by early writers it is 
called an ‘Epistle.’ The description is substantially correct, though 
the construction of the writing is irregular. It opens without any 
address or salutation (comp. 1 John i. 1), but it closes with saluta- 
tions (xiii. 24 f.). There are indeed personal references throughout, 
and in the course of the book there is a gradual transition from 
the form of an ‘essay’ to that of a ‘letter’: il. 1; ili. 1, 12; iv. 1, 
Bae VTE Nh Oi Na 8 Oj RL. 75.92 | 

The writer himself characterises his composition as Adyos mapa- 
kAjoews (xiil. 22 note); and the verb which he uses of his commu- 
nication (8: Bpaxéwv érécreda I.c.), while it does not necessarily 
describe a letter (in Acts xxi. 25 the true reading is dreoreiAauer, 


and émoreiAat in Acts xv; 20 is probably to enjoin), yet presupposes 
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TITLE. 


a direct personal address (émurréhAew is used of the Epistle by Clem. 
Alex. ap. Euseb. H. Z. vi. 14; comp. Clem. R. 1 Cor. 7, 47, [62]), 
though personal relationships are kept in the background till the 


end. 


The conjecture that the salutation at the opening of the Epistle has 
been removed cannot be regarded as worthy of serious discussion. An 
‘editor’? who had mutilated the beginning of the book (to say no more) 
would not have left ¢. xiii. as it stands. 

It is of interest to notice the delicate shades of feeling marked by the 
transition from ‘we’ to ‘ye’ as the writer speaks of the hopes and trials and 
duties of Christians, e.g. iii. 12, 13, 14; X. 22 ff, 25 fi; 36, 395 xii. I, 2, 3; 
8—r2; 25, 28f; xiii. 5,6; 9, 10; 15, 16. 

For the most part he identifies himself with those to whom he writes; 
unless there is some special point in the direct address: 1.2; ii 1,3; 8f; 
iii. 19; iv. 1 ff; 11, 13 ff; vi 1; 18 ff; vil, 26; Vill. 1; ix. 24; x. I0; xe 
3, 40. 


III. POSITION. 


The places occupied by the Epistle in different authorities 
indicate the variety of opinions which were entertained in early 
times as to its authorship. 

In the oldest Greek MSS. (RABC) it comes immediately before 
the Pastoral Epistles following 2 Thess.; and this is the position 
which it generally occupies in MSS. of the Memphitic Version 
(Woide, App. Cod. Alex. N. 7. p. 19; Lightfoot ap. Scrivener, 
Introd. 386f., 390). This order is followed also by many later 
MSS. (H,P,17 &e.), and by many Greek Fathers. 

In Cod. Vat. B there is important evidence that it occupied a 
different position in an early collection of Pauline Epistles. In this 
MS. there is a marginal numeration which shews that the whole 
collection of Pauline Epistles was divided, either in its archetype 
or in some earlier copy, into a series of sections numbered con- 
secutively. In this collection the Epistle to the Hebrews came 
between the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Ephesians. 


POSITION. ae 


The paragraphs in B, so far as they come under consideration here, 
begin : 


NO’ Hebr. i. 1. 
z ats Bl 
mA — iv. 14. 
zB — vig 
ar — vii. 19 
CHANG ae ete bey I 


The remainder of the Epistle accounts for sections ZEE’/—=0e’. Then 
follows 


O’ Eph. i. 1. 

This arrangement preserved by B approximates to that of the , 
Thebaic and Bashmuric versions, in which the Epistle comes be- 
tween 2 Corinthians and Galatians (Zoega, Cat. Codd. in Mus. 
Borg. pp. 186, 140; comp. Lightfoot ap. Scrivener lc. pp. 339, 404). 
Cassiodorus (Jnstit. 14) gives another arrangement of the same type, 


placing the epistle between Colossians and 1 Thessalonians. 


The order of the Books in a Latin MS. of St Paul’s Epistles (glossed) 
in the Chapter Library at Westminster is worth quoting: Romans; 
1, 2 Corinth.; 1, 2 Thess.; 1, 2 Tim.; Gal, Eph. Col. Phil, Hebr., Philm., 
Titus. The order is marked in the colophons, eg. Explicit epistola ad 
Philippenses. Preefatio epistole ad Hebrzeos; Explicit epistola ad 
Hebrzos. Incipit epistola ad Philemonem. 


In the Syriac versions the Epistle comes after the Pastoral in the 
Epistles and Philemon ; and this order, which was followed in the Seca. 
mass of later Greek MSS. (K, L, &c.), probably under Syrian ae, 
influence, has passed into the ‘Received text.’ Compare Epiph. 

Her. xiii. p. 373: 

The same order is found in Latin MSS. For in the West the in Latin 
Epistle did not originally form part of the collection of the writings me 
of St Paul; and other clear traces remain of the absence of the 
book from the Apostolic collection. Thus in Cod. Clarom. D, the 
Epistle, as has been seen, appears as an appendix to the Pauline 
Epistles, being separated from the Epistle to Philemon by the 
Stichometry. The archetype of this MS. and the original text 
from which the Gothic version was made, evidently contained only 


thirteen Epistles of St Paul. 
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Another testimony to the collection of thirteen Epistles of St Paul is 
given by the remarkable Stichometry printed by Mommsen from a MS. 
belonging to the Library of Sir T. Phillipps (Hermes, 1886, p. 146). 

Item indiculum novi testamenti 

evangelia 111. Matheum yr II pce 
Marcus ver » DOC 
Johannem vr « Doce 
Luca, vr III coc 

fiunt omnes versus X 

eplae Pauli n xi 

actus aplorum ver II Dc 

apocalipsis ver © DCCO 


eplae Iohannis 11. ur cccoL 
una sola. 


eplae Petri 1 ver. occ 
una sola. 


Thus at the earliest date at which we find a collection of 
St Paul’s Epistles in circulation in the Church, the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was by some definitely included in his writings, 
occupying a place either among or at the close of the Epistles 
to Churches: by others it was treated as an appendix to them, 
being set after the private letters: with others again it found no 


place at all among the Apostolic writings. 


IV. ORIGINAL LANGUAGE. 


The The earliest direct notice of the Epistle, quoted by Eusebius 
statement 


ofClement (7. £. vi. 14) from Clement of Alexandria, states that it ‘was 
pees written (by Paul) to Hebrews in the Hebrew language (i.e. the 
a Aramaic dialect current in Palestine at the time, Acts xxii. 2) 
een ts and translated (into Greek) by Luke.’ (See § x1.) This statement 
was repeated from Eusebius (and Jerome who depended on him), 
as it appears, and not from Clement himself, by a series of later 
writers both in the East and West (Theodoret, Euthalius, John of 
Damascus, (icumenius, Theophylact, Primasius, Rabanus Maurus, 
Thomas Aquinas: see Bleek, 8f.; Credner, Hinl. 533), but there is 


not the least trace of any independent evidence in favour of the 
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tradition, nor is it said that any one had ever seen the original 
Hebrew document. The unsupported statement of Clement, which 
Origen discredits by his silence, is thus the whole historical founda- 
tion for the belief that the Epistle was written in Hebrew. The 
opinion however was incorporated in the Glossa Ordinaria, and 
became the traditional opinion of the medisval Western Church. 
When Widmanstadt first published the Syriac text of the New 
Testament, he even argued that the text of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. was the original of St Paul. The belief in a Hebrew 
original was maintained by one or two scholars in the last century 
(J. Hallet, J. D. Michaelis); and lately it has found a vigorous 
advocate in J. H. R. Biesenthal (Das T'rostschreiben d. Ap. Paulus 
an d, Hebréer, 1878; comp. Panek, Comm. in Ep. Prolegg. § 2; 
1882), who thinks that the Epistle was written in ‘the dialect of 
the Mishna, the language of the schools’ in the apostolic age, into 


which he has again rendered the Greek. 


The words of Widmanstadt are: Ex quibus omnibus coniecturam non 
levé capi posse arbitror, et Mathei Euagelium sui, et Pauli ad Hebrzeos 
Epistolam sermone Syro, Hebraici populi vulgari usu trito, ut a Iudeis 
passim omnibus intelligerentur, scripsisse, eaq; in Syrorum Ecclesiis iam 
usq; a temporibus Apostolorum cdservata fuisse (Nov. Test. Syr. Pref. 
a XXXXXX. 3, 1555). There is a small commentary based on the Syriac, 
published not many years afterwards, in which it is argued that: in Syro 
Paulo multa sunt que non tantum lucem adferunt obscurioribus sed etiam 
interpretum discussiones bellissime componunt, ex graecanicarum vocum 
ambiguitate prognatas (Enarratio Ep. ad Hebr. B. Pauli Apost. a Syro 
sermone in Latinum converse, ex M. Galeni Vestcappellii przelectionibus 
concinnata opera ac studio Fr. Andreze Crocquetii...Duaci, 1578). 

The words of the Glossa Ordinaria are instructive as shewing how a 
statement grows precise by lapse of time: Hanc...epistolam ad Hebrzeos 
conscriptam Hebraica lingua fertur apostolus misisse; cujus sensum et 
ordinem retinens Lucas evangelista post excessum beati apostoli Pauli 
Grzeco sermone composuit (Migne, P. LZ. cxiv. p. 643). 

Card, Caietan, writing in 1529, says that one of the two preliminary 
points which he must discuss is: ‘an heec epistola fuerit condita Hebraico 
sermone ut communiter supponitur” He decides without hesitation against 
the common opinion. 


Not to dwell on the insufficiency of the statement of Clement, in The 
; gti . - Statement 
the absence of all collateral-external testimony, to justify the belief yntrust- 
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worthy that the Epistle was written in Hebrew, internal evidence appears 
eee to establish absolutely beyond question that the Greek text is 
to clear 
internal 
aise vocabulary, the style, the rhetorical characteristics of the work 
anguage, ; i: : - 

and, all lead to the same conclusion, It is (for example) impossible to 


original and not a translation from any form of Aramaic. The 


imagine any Aramaic phrase which could have suggested to a trans- 
lator the opening clause of the Epistle, roAvpepds cat rodutpdorus ; 
and similar difficulties offer themselves throughout the book in the 
free and masterly use of compound words which have no Aramaic 
equivalents (e.g. petptomabeiv v. 2: ebrepioratos xii. 1). The struc- 
ture of the periods is bold and complicated, and the arrangement of 
the words is often singularly expressive (e.g. ii. 9). Paronomasias 
(e.g. i. 1; ii. 10; v. 8; vii. 23 f.; ix. 28; x. 34, 38f.) are at least 
more likely to have been due to the writer than to have been 
introduced or imitated by a translator. But on the other hand 
stress must not be laid on a (falsely) assumed change in the 
meaning of da6yxn in. ix. 15 ff, or the obviously fortuitous 
hexameter in the common text of xii. 13. 

of the A still more decisive proof that the Greek text is original 

ee a lies in the fact that the quotations from the O. T. are all (except 
x. 30 || Deut. xxxii. 35) taken from the Lxx, even when the Lxx 
differs from the Hebrew (e.g. ii. 7 map’ dyyéAous; x. 38 Kal édy 
brooreihytar; xii. 5 f. paoreyot) And arguments are based on 
peculiarities of the Lxx, so that the quotations cannot have been 
first introduced in the translation from Aramaic to Greek (e.g. 


x. 5 ff. cdpa xarnpricw; xii. 26 £. dma€). 


No difi- It may also be added that the passages in which difficulties 
eS in the Greek text are supposed to be removed by the hypothesis 
Coa of a false rendering of the original offer no solid support to the 


ah theory. Scholars who allege them shew little agreement as to 
the difficulties or as to the solutions of them. Thus in the two 
lists given by Michaelis and Biesenthal, of eighteen and nineteen 
passages respectively, only four are identical (i. 2; vi. 19; ix. 17; 


x. I), and in these four the solutions are different. 


The passages alleged by Michaelis (Bleek, i p. 23 anm.) are i 2; ii. 1, 9; 
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nies aterve 135 VL 14, 19; Vil. 145 ix. 2—4, 14—173 xX. 1; Xi. 11, Gishy Bote 
15, 18, 25; xiii. 9, 15. Those alleged by Biesenthal are: i. 2; ii. 3; iii 13; 


dv. 12, 13; VL 19; Vil. 4, 5, 15.27 5iviiLiascix: 16h: x. THe LSNezOw 27s 
xii. 18. 


V. DESTINATION, 


The letter is described in all existing copies as addressed ‘to According 
. ° to th 
Hebrews’; and Tertullian, who assigned the authorship to Barnabas, cali 


gave it the same destination (de Pudic. 20 Barnabe titulus ad lee 


Hebreos). There is, as has been already seen (§ 111.), no evidence ape 
that it ever bore any other address. Though there is no reason to addressed 
suppose that the title is original, it expresses at least the belief eee 
of those by whom the Epistle was placed among the apostolic 
Scriptures, and describes truly the character of those for whom it 

was written, so far as their character can be determined from its 

general scope, as men who by birth and life were devoted to the 


institutions of Israel. 


The argument of yon Soden (Jahrb. f. Protest. Theol. 1884), who 
endeavours to shew that it was written to Gentiles, cannot be regarded as 
more than an ingenious paradox by any one who regards the general 
teaching of the Epistle in connexion with the forms of thought in the 
apostolic age. 


The term “Efpatos (or rather ’Efpaios) occurs in the N. T. in two senses Use in 


(a) of language : He a 
Acts vi. I rév “EAAnuicray mpos Tovs ‘EBpaious. brew,’ 


(6) of descent: 
2 Cor. xi. 22 ‘EBpaioi eiow;... Iopandcirai eiow;...cméppa “ABpadu 
€lOLv;... 
Phil. iii. 5 ‘EBp. e& “EBpaior. 

The title properly describes ‘the people from beyond the river Euphra- 
tes’; and is the national name of the race having regard to the divine call 
In this widest sense Eusebius speaks of Philo as ‘Efpatos: H. £. ii. 4 rb 
yévos dvéxabev ‘EBpaios iv. Comp. H. £. iii. 4. 

The two other names by which Jews are styled in the N.T., ‘Iovdaios 
and "Iopandeirns, have each their distinct meaning. 

Iovdaios is the name of the people as forming a religious commonwealth ; ‘Jew,’ 
and is used of the people especially after the Return (1 Cor. i. 22 ff.; 
Apoce. ii. 9). 

Hence in the Gospel of St John ‘the Jews’ (oi “Iovdaior) is the common 
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title for those who stood apart from Christ and represented the nation from 
the side of unbelief. 
‘Israelite.  “Iopandeirns is the name of special privilege. 

John. i. 48 (47); Acts ii. 22; iii, 12; v. 35; xiii. 16; xxi 28; Rom. ix. 
MASS, 1B leo ah 24, : 

In connexion with "Iopandeirns the phrases of viol Iopaya (c. xi. 22 note), 
6 Aads "Iopayr, "Iopand (Rom. ix. 6), 6 "Iopand (John i. 31 note), 6 “Iopanr . 
rod Geos (Gal. vi. 16), must be studied. See also omépya ’ABpadpu ii. 16 
(note). 

In itself the title ‘Hebrew’ is not local but national, It 
describes a quality of race and not of dwelling. We have to inquire 
therefore whether the Epistle enables us to define this wide term 
more exactly. 

Traits of At once we find that the book contains numerous indications of 
ee the circumstances and character of those to whom it was written. 
padtessed. There is no trace of any admixture of heathen converts among 
them; nor does the letter touch on any of the topics of heathen 
controversy (not xiii. 9, see note). It is therefore scarcely possible 
that it could have been written to a mixed Church generally, or to 
the Jewish section of a mixed Church. In either case allusions to 
the relations of Jew and Gentile could scarcely have been avoided. 

They were a small body (v. 12), and they were addressed 
separately from ‘their leaders’ (xiii. 24). At the same time they 
were in a position to be generous, and for this trait they were and 
had been distinguished (vi. 10). 

Their special trials came through disappointment of their first 
expectations. They had failed to grow under the discipline of 
experience, and so had degenerated: v. 11 f. (vwOpol yeydvare) ; 
Win ig) ke 25; 

The widening breach between the Church and the Synagogue 
rendered it necessary at last to make choice between them, and ‘the 
Hebrews’ were in danger of apostasy: ii. 1, 3; iii. 6, 12 ff.; iv. 1, 
ee ee vi. 6; X. 25, 29, 39. They had need therefore of effort and 
patience: iv. 14; vi. 11f.; x. 23, 36: xii. 1, 3 ff, 12 ff. 

In earlier days they had borne reproach and hardships: x. 32 ff. ; 
still they ‘had not yet resisted unto blood’: xii. 3 ff.; though some 
at least ‘in bonds’ claimed their sympathy and help: xiii. 3; and 
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perhaps their former ‘leaders’ had suffered even to martyrdom : 
xiii. 7. 
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From these individual traits it is clear that the letter is General 
addressed to a definite Society and not to ‘Hebrew’ Christians ae 
generally. This is proved yet more directly by the fact that the over the 


writer hoped to visit them (xiii. 23) as he had been with them the F it 
before (xiii. 19). At the same time, though he spoke of them a 
as ‘brethren’ (iii, 1, note) and ‘beloved’ (vi. 9, note), he does 
not speak of them as ‘children’ (réxva). 

The living picture of the character and position of this definite 
and marked Society will repay careful study (v. 11 ff; vi. o fh; 
x. 32 ff; xii. 3 ff); and whatever obscurity may hang over its local 
position, its spiritual features stand out with vivid clearness. We 
have in the Epistle to the Hebrews a picture of early Christian life 
such as is drawn in detail nowhere else (compare 3 John), and which 
still, as we must see, represents a necessary phase in the growth of 
the Church. The first enthusiasm and the first hope had, as we shall 
notice later, passed away. Believers began to reckon loss and gain. 
Some were inclined to overrate the loss; and we learn elsewhere 
that peers clouds hung over the close es the dele age. Compare 

We might have yee ore it to be a aoe oF we do in fact 
unconsciously clothe the first centuries in light. But in this Letter 
the reality of imperfection meets us; and in the very sadness of the 
portraiture we feel with fresh force that Christianity is historical, 
entering into life and subject to the common influences of life. 

And more than this: we learn from this Epistle that the early 
difficulties of Churches were not dealt with tentatively, as if the 
truth were the result of the free conflict of thought. The false view 
was met at once by the corresponding lesson. Error called out the 
decisive teaching but it had no part in creating it. 

The phase of feeling traced in the Epistle has been spoken of as The trial 
a necessary one in the development of Christian life. It is not a aa 
difficult to see how this was so. Those who suffered in the trial mevitable. 
were Jews; and the narrative of the Acts shews plainly with what 
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The time 
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loyal devotion the first believers from among the Jews observed the 
Law. Even ata later date St Paul before the Sanhedrin claimed 
to be a true Jew. For a time this fellowship of the Church and 
Synagogue was allowed on both sides. Little by little the growth 
of the Gentile element in the Church excited the active hostility 
of the Jews against the whole body of Christians, as it troubled 
the Jewish converts themselves. This hostility could not fail to 
be intensified in Palestine by the spread of aggressive nationalism 
there shortly before the outbreak of the Jewish war (comp. Jos. de 
B. J. ii. 23, 29 ff.; iv. 11 ff); and it is not unlikely that the solemn 
cursing of the heretics (Zinim) in the Synagogues, which became 
an established custom after the fall of Jerusalem (Weber Altsynag. 
Theol. 147 .), may have begun from that time (comp. Just. M. 
Dial. 16 and Otto’s note; Epiph. Her. xxix. g, i. p. 124). 

Meanwhile the Jewish converts had had ample time for realising 
the true relations of Christianity and Judaism. Devotion to Levitical 
ritual was no longer innocent, if it obscured the characteristic teach- 
ing of the Gospel. The position which rightly belonged to young 
and immature Christians was unsuited to those who ought to have 
reached the fulness of truth (vy. 11 ff.). Men who won praise for 
their faith and constancy at the beginning of a generation which 
was emphatically a period of transition, might well deserve blame 
and stand in peril of apostasy, if at the end of it they simply 
remained where they had been at first. When as yet the national 
unbelief of the Jews was undeclared, it was not possible to foresee 
that the coming of Christ would bring the overthrow of the old 
order. The approaching catastrophe was not realised in the earlier 
apostolic writings. In the Epistle to the Hebrews it is shewn to 
be imminent. In the Gospel and Epistles of St John it is, as it 
were, lost in the fulness of the life of the Church. 


The very remarkable account which Hegesippus has given of the death 
of James the Just (c. 63 4.D.), the brother of the Lord, preserved by Eusebius 
H. E. ii. 23), supplies, with all its strange and exaggerated details, a com- 
mentary both on the Jewish feeling towards Christians and on the Christian 
feeling towards Jews in Jerusalem about this time. 
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We can see then generally what was the character of the body Such a 


to whom the letter was addressed. Where can we look for such ee 
a body? Some have found it in the ‘Hebrew’ Christians of Asia ee ae 
Minor generally, or in some special congregation of Syria, Asia Priestly 

? aspect of 


Minor, Greece, Italy or Africa, and more particularly at Antioch Judaism 
or Rome or Alexandria. Lately the opinion that the Letter was dgaineayt 
addressed to the Roman Church has found considerable favour. 

But the dominant conception of the Old Testament Institutions as 
centering in sacrificial and priestly ordinances seems to be fatal to 

all these theories which are not supported by any direct evidence, 

for no conclusion can be fairly drawn as to the original destination 

of the Epistle from the fact that Clement of Rome was acquainted 

with it. Such a view, unlike that of the observance of special days 

or meats, must be generally dependent in a large measure upon local 
circumstances of a narrow range. It is possible indeed that special 
circumstances with which we are unacquainted may have influenced 

the feelings of a small society, and there was in fact a ‘Synagogue 

of Hebrews’ at Rome (Schiirer Gesch. d. Jiid. Volkes....ii. 517 
cwaywy) AiBpéwv), but we naturally look, if there is nothing to 
determine our search otherwise, to some place where Judaism 
would present itself with practical force under this aspect. 

In this way our choice is limited to Egypt, with the Temple 
at Leontopolis, and to Palestine, with the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Nowhere else would the images of sacrifice and intercession be 
constantly before the eye of a Jew. 

There is very little evidence to shew that the Temple at notin 
Leontopolis exercised the same power over the Alexandrian Jews ae ie 
as that at Jerusalem exercised over the Palestinian Jews and the 
Jews generally. Even in Egypt the Temple at Jerusalem was 
recognised as the true centre of worship. Nor is there the least 
ground for thinking that any of the divergences in the Epistle from 
the details ofthe Temple ceremonial coincide with peculiarities in 
the service at Leontopolis. On the contrary, the furniture of the oes 
Temple at Jerusalem was more like that of the Tabernacle, which 
is described in the Epistle, than was that of the Egyptian Temple. 

. d2 
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But on the other hand it is certain that the kind of feeling 
which the Epistle is designed to meet must have been powerful at 
Jerusalem and in its neighbourhood. The close connexion of the 
early Church with the Temple, the splendour and venerable majesty 
of the ritual, could not fail to make the thought of severance from 
Judaism most grievous to those who had hitherto been able to share 
in its noblest services according to the custom of their youth. 

The Nor is it a serious objection to this conclusion that the Temple 

ane is nowhere mentioned in the Epistle and that the ritual details are 

the au- those of the Tabernacle and not those of the second Temple. The 


thoritative 
embodi- readers were influenced by the actual form in which the Mosaic 


the Mosaic ordinances were embodied. The writer, perhaps from his external 
ae circumstances or more probably in order to lay his reasoning on its 
deepest foundation, goes back to the first institution of the system. 
He shews how the original design of the priestly ritual of the Law, 
and therefore of necessity of all partial and specific embodiments 
of it, was satisfied by Christ. The Temple service, with all its 
peculiarities, finally drew its sanction from the Law. The ritual 
of the Tabernacle was the divine type of which the ritual of the 
Temple was the authoritative representation. And according to 
the popular tradition it was believed that ‘the tabernacle’ and 
its furniture, which had been removed by Jeremiah from the 
first Temple before its destruction, would in due time be restored 
(2 Mace. ii. 4 ff. and Grimm’s notes). 
ee it And further it must be added that the Temple, ‘like the 
aus Kingdom with which it was coordinate, was spiritually a sign of 
on: retrogression, It was an endeavour to give fixity to that which 
was essentially provisional. And thus the writer of the Epistle, 
by going back to the fundamental legislation, significantly indi- 
cates that the Mosaic Law first found accomplishment in Christ 
and not in that outward Levitical system in which it seemed 
superficially to receive its perfect embodiment. 
Ne Re It is then most reasonable from general considerations to find 
‘Hebrews’ the Society to whom the letter was addressed in J erusalem, or in 


to be fixed 
probably the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 
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In accordance with this view it may be added that Eusebius at or near 
Speaks on another authority (é eyypégwv) of the Church of rhs 
Jerusalem up to the time of the revolt under Hadrian as having 
‘been wholly composed of Hebrews’ (cuveotdvar tiv wicav éxxAy- 
ciav é& ‘“EBpaiwy mordv H. E. iv. 53 comp. vi. 14). Up to the 
same date all the bishops were ‘of the circumcision’ (Z.c.). 

So also in the Clementine Homilies (xi. 3 5) ‘James that is called 
brother of the Lord’ is said to be ‘entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the Church of the Hebrews in Jerusalem’ (wemuarevpévos év 
Tepoveadnu tiv “EBpatwy deere éxxAnoiav), and ‘the letter of Clement’ 
prefixed to the same work is addressed to ‘James the Lord and 
bishop of bishops, who administers the holy Church of Hebrews in 
Jerusalem’ (Sérovre tiv év “lepoveadty. dylav “EBpaiwy éxxdyoiav). 

It may therefore be fairly concluded that when the title pos 
‘EBpaiovs was added to the Epistle, it was an expression of the 
belief that the letter was addressed to the Church of Jerusalem 


or some sister Church in Palestine dependent upon it. 


In this restricted sense the title might perhaps be original, though this 
supposition is, as has been seen, otherwise unlikely. Compare the title ré 
kaO’ ‘EBpaious evayyédcor. 


The conclusion which has been reached is not beyond doubt, The 


Bae . lusi 
but it satisfies the conditions of the problem most simply. It muse ee 
is indeed possible that exceptional circumstances, which it is im- Be tite 


possible for us now to determine, may have given occasion to the 
Letter. It is, for example, quite conceivable, as has been already 
admitted, that a society of ‘Hebrews’ at Rome may have been led 
to develop the sacrificial theory of Judaism and to insist upon it and 
so to call out ‘the word of exhortation.’ Such conjectures, however, 
_ need not detain us. It is well to recognise how little we can deter- 
mine by the help of the data at present available. That which is 
beyond doubt,-that which indeed alone concerns us, is the spiritual 
character of the readers of the Epistle. This we can definitely grasp 
wherever it may have been developed. And it is unquestionable 
that it would be likely—most likely—to be developed in Palestine. 
W. Grimm has discussed in considerable detail (Zeitschrift f. 
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wissensch. Theol. 1870, 19 ff.) the claims of Rome, Jerusalem, and 
Alexandria to be considered as the place to which the Epistle 
was directed. He decides against all, and suggests Jamnia. It is 
better however to acquiesce in simply recognising the conditions 


which the place must satisfy. 


VI.. DATE. 
The The date of the Epistle is fixed within narrow limits by its 
eee contents. A generation of Christians had already passed away 


pee (xiii. 7; ii. 3). There had been space for great changes in religious 
ut- . 


ee feeling (x. 32), and for religious growth (v. 11 f.). 
war. On the other hand the Levitical service is spoken of as still 
continued (viii. 4£; ix. 6, 9; x. 1ff.; xiii, 10 ff); and, even if 
the references to its present continuance could be explained away 
(comp. Just. Decl. 117; Orig. c. Gels. v. 25), it is inconceivable that 
such a national calamity as the Jewish war should be unnoticed if 
it had already broken out, and still more, if it had been decided. 
Indeed the prospect of exclusion from the privileges of the old 
service is the very essence of the trial of ‘the Hebrews’; and the 
severity of the trial is in itself a decisive proof of the influence 
which the Temple ritual exercised at the time. 
The letter may then be placed in the critical interval between 
A.D. 64, the government of Gessius Florus, and 67, the commence- 
ment of the Jewish war, and most probably just before the breaking 
of the storm in the latter year, as the writer speaks of the visible 
signs of the approach of ‘the day’ (x. 25; comp. viii. 13 éyyds 
adavicpod) ; and indicates the likelihood of severer trials for the * 
Church (xii. 4 otrw, xiii. 13 f.). 


In order to place the Epistle in its historical setting it may be added 
that Nero was in Greece at the time, endeayouring to enter into the old 
spirit of Greek art; Apollonius of Tyana was teaching at Rome. The fire 
at Rome, which first brought the Christians into popular notice, took place 
in A.D, 64, and St Paul was martyred in the next year. 
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This general conclusion can hardly be questioned if the signifi- The de- 
cance of the Fall of Jerusalem is realised. That catastrophe was parses 


of Jeru- 
not relieved, as the Babylonian overthrow had been, by any promise ele 
mus 
of restoration. To the Christians it was the fulfilment of the Lord’s have been 


; 3 : ; y indicated 
final judgment, the sign of His coming. No event in such a con- if it had 


nexion could mark more distinctly the close of the old Dispensation ; ee 
and no one who sympathised with the best hopes of Israel could 
have failed to leave some trace of the effect of the visitation in his 
argument, when the tragic event was not only fresh in his memory 
but also had a close connexion with his theme. 

The theories which assign the Epistle to a later date, after the 
persecution of Domitian, or in the time of Trajan, seem to be 


utterly irreconcilable with the conditions and scope of the writing. 


VII. THE PLACE OF WRITING. 


Tradition is silent as to the place from which the Epistle was The place 
of writing 


written. No independent authority can be given to the subscrip- uncertain. 


tion which is found in A éypddy dad ‘Pwuns. This, as in the case 
of similar subscriptions to the other Epistles, appears to have been 
a deduction from words in the Epistle itself (xiii. 23 f.). And so 
it is given in the words of the text and enlarged in later MSS.: 
e.g. Ps, eypady dard “Iradias. K,, eypidy dad “Iradias da Tyrol éov, 
Hi, IlavAov aroordédou émictohn mpos “EBpaiovs éypady amd “Iradias 
61a Tio8éov. Nor again is there anything in the Epistle itself which 
leads to a definite conclusion. No argument can be drawn from the 
mention of the release of Timothy (xiii. 23), for nothing is known 
of the event to which reference is made; and the phrase ac7md- 
Covrar buas of amd ths “Iradias (xiii. 24), which seems at first sight 
to promise more, gives no certain result. For the words admit 
grammatically of two opposite renderings. They may describe 
Italian Christians in their own country, or Italian Christians in 
a foreign land. The first sense is given by the translation (which 


is certainly possible), ‘those in Italy send salutations from Italy,’ 
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where the preposition is conformed to the idea of the verb (comp. 
Luke xi. 13 6 rarhp 6 é otpavot duce. Matt. xxiv. 17 dpai ra éx THs 
oixias. Col. iv. 16 Ti é« Aaodixelas [éruotoAqv] with Bp Lightfoot’s 
note); and more simply by the translation ‘those who belong to 
Italy,’ the Italian Christians (comp. Acts x. 23 tév amo tis “lormys. 
xii, 1 tav dd THs éxxAnoias. Xvi. 13 of ard THs Oeccadovixys 
*Tovdaior) ; and in this sense a close parallel has been pointed out in 
Pseud.-Ign. ad Her. 8 aomalovrai ce ot érioKo7rol...KaL apres ot aro 
Ditlrrov év Xpwtd dev wal eréorera oo. But it is difficult to 
understand how any one could give the salutations of the Italian 
Christians generally (as distinguished from of awd “Pons, or the 
like); so that it appears on the whole to be more natural to adopt 
the second rendering (‘the Christians from Italy’), and to suppose 
that the writer is speaking of a small group of friends from Italy, 
who were with him at the time. So far the words seem to favour 
a place of writing in Asia, Syria, or Egypt. In any case, however, it 
is impossible to lay stress upon a clause which evidently had a par- 
ticular and special sense for those to whom the message was sent. 
The place of writing must then be left in complete uncertainty. 
Plausible conjectures unsupported by evidence cannot remove our 


ignorance even if they satisfy our curiosity. 


VIII. STYLE AND LANGUAGE. 


The language of the Epistle is both in vocabulary and style 
purer and more vigorous than that of any other book of the N.T. 

i. The vocabulary is singularly copious. It includes a large 
number of words which are not found elsewhere in the apostolic 
writings, very many which occur in this book only among the 
Greek Scriptures, and some which are not quoted from any other 
independent source. Even when allowance is made for the re- 
quirements of the peculiar topics with which the writer deals, 
the number of peculiar words is still remarkable. In the Pastoral 
Epistles however the proportion is still greater. 
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Dr Thayer reckons the same number of peculiar words (168) in the 
Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to the Hebrews, but the latter is the 
longer in about the proportion of 21 to 15. 

The following words are not quoted from any source independent of the (a) Pecu- 
Epistle : dyeveahoynros (Gili. 3))'5 aiparexxvola (ix. 22) €xtpopos (xii, 21 liar words. 
marg.); evmepioraros (Xii. 1)} Gearpifew (X. 333) éxOearpitew in Polyb.); 
pu barrodérns (xi. 6) and pucSarodooia (ii. 237% 35 ; Xi. 26) for the Classical 
pucOodérns and pucOodocia; mpdcxvois (xi. 28)} cuyxaxovxeiv (xi. 25); 

Tedecwrns (Xil. 2). 

The list of classical words which are found in the Epistle and in no (b) Words 
other part of the Greek Scriptures is large: dkdwrjs (x. 23); dxpodiroy eae 
(vii. 4); dAvovreArs (xiii. 17); dunrop, dmdrep (vii. 3); dvadoyiver a (xii. 3); only of 
avacoravpory (vi. 6); dvrayoviCer dar (xii. 4); didpOwors (ix. 10); exdoy7 (x. 27); the Greek 
exAavOdvew (xii. 5); evuBpifew (x. 29); émewcaywyn (Vii. 19); evapéotws rae 
(xii. 28); karddndos (vii. 15); Karackidlew (ix. 5); dyKos (xii. 1); TapatAncios : 

(iL 14); cupmadeiv (iv. 15; X. 34); ovvempaprupeiv (ii. 4); ropsdrepos (iv. 12); 
vametkew (xiii. 17). 

Other words peculiar to the Epistle among Biblical writings belong to 
the later stage of Greek Literature : 

adérnots (Vil. 18; ix. 26); dOAnots (x. 32); dxarddvtos (vii. 16); duerdOeros 
(vi. 17 £.); dmapaBaros (vii. 24); ddopar (xii. 2); Sucepynvevtos (v. 11); evdrouta 
(xiii. 16); xaraywviterOar (xi. 33); Aeverexds (vii. II); peorredew (vi. 17); 
petpiorrabeiy (V. 2); moAupep@s, modutpores (i. 1); caSBaticpds (iv. 9); 
TpaxnrtCew (iv. 13); Tupmavicew (Xi. 35); vmooroAn (Xx. 39). 

A very large number of words used by good Greek authors and found (¢) Words 
also in the Lxx. are found in this Epistle only in the New Testament: ae 
atyeos (-evos), ala@nrnpiov, airios, dvaxarvifew, dvapiOunros, davTikatracrhvat, ysed in 
dmetpos, amoBdérew, apudos (Apocr.), aparvys, apavicpds, ahopowody (Apocr.), this Book 
Boravn, yeveadoyeiv, yewpyety (Apocr.), yrodos, Sduadts, Sexaryn, déos (Apocr.), es 
d€ppa, Snpuovpyos (Apocr.), dSiaraypa (Apocr.), dunvexrs, dvixveto Oa, Soxipacia, 
éyyvos (Apocr.), éxBaivew, éheyxos, ets (Apocr.), émidetrenw, emiokoreiv, eros, 
evapeorev, evddBera, evraBeioda, Oepdamwyv, Pedra, Ovprarypior, lepwavyy, 


fy 


ikernptos, Kakouxetv, Kaptepety, KatavaNiokew, KaTdoKoTos, Kavats, pepiopos, 
perabeais, perémerta (Apocr.), predds, védos, vd80s (Apocr.), vopobereiv, voOpos 
(Apocr.), dpovdrns, mavyyupis, mapadevypati€ew, mapaninrery, mapappety, meipa, 
mnyriva, mpitew (mpietv), mpoBrémrew, mpddpopos (Apocr.), mpooayopevew 
(Apocr.), rpéagaros, orduvos, cvvarroAdvvat, cvvdeiy, Tyswpia, Tpayos, Tpiunvos, 
parrate, PoBepos, yapaxtnp (Apocr.). 

The non-classical words found in the Lxx. which are found only in this 
Epistle in the N. T. are comparatively few: 

dyvonpa, aiveois, dmavyacpa (Apocr.), Sexatodv, eyxawifew, eumarypos, 
GéAnors, AevroupyiKds, unrAwTy, OACOpedery, Spkopocia, Tapamtkpaiverv, TpwTo- 


ToKLa. 


A study of the lists of words in these three different classes will 
illustrate the freedom and power with which the author of the 
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Epistle dealt with the resources of the Greek language. His love 
for compound words is characteristic of the period at which he 
wrote, but their number is largely in excess of the average of 
their occurrence in the N. T. 

Seyffarth has calculated that there are in the Epistle to the Romans 
478 ‘vocabula composita et decomposita’ and in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
534 (De ep. ad Hebr. indole, § 40, 1821. This Essay contains good materials, 
but they require careful sifting). 

The number of words found in the Epistle which have a peculiar 
Biblical sense is comparatively small. Some are derived from the 
Greek translation of the books of the Hebrew Canon (e.g. aydzy, 
dyyedos, adeAdds, aidv, avabépeu, 6 diaBoros, iAacrypiov, Kabapiley, 
kAnpovomeiy &c., Aevroupyciv &e., paxpoOvpia, opmodoyeiv, maideia, mei- 
palew, mlotis, mpwrdrokos, odpKivos, puwrifew, xapis), some from the 
Apocrypha (¢.g. éBacis, Kowds, Kéopos, ktiows), some owe their 
characteristic force to Christian influences (ardorodos, KoopuKés). 

The absence of some words (¢.g. wAnpodv, edayyéAtov, oixodopety, 
Mvotypiov, ovv) is remarkable. 

ii. The style is even more characteristic of a practised scholar 
than the vocabulary. It would be difficult to find anywhere passages 
more exact and pregnant in expression than i. 1—4; ii. 1418; 
vii. 26—28; xii. 18—24. The language, the order, the rhythm, 
the parenthetical involutions, all contribute to the total effect. 
The writing shews everywhere traces of effort and care. In many 
respects it is not unlike that of the Book of Wisdom, but it is 
nowhere marred by the restless striving after effect which not 
unfrequently injures the beauty of that masterpiece of Alexandrine 
Greek. The calculated force of the periods is sharply distinguished 
from the impetuous eloquence of St Paul. The author is never 
carried away by his thoughts. He has seen and measured all that 
he desires, to convey to his readers before he begins to write. In 
writing he has, like an artist, simply to give life to the model 
which he has already completely fashioned. This is true even of 
the noblest rhetorical passages, such as c. xi. Each element, which 


seems at first sight to offer itself spontaneously, will be found to 
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have been carefully adjusted to its place, and to offer in subtle 
details results of deep thought, so expressed as to leave the 
simplicity and freshness of the whole perfectly unimpaired. For 
this reason there is perhaps no Book of Scripture in which the 
student may hope more confidently to enter into the mind of the 
author if he yields himself with absolute trust to his words. No 
Book represents with equal clearness the mature conclusions of 


human reflection. 


The contrast of the Style of the Epistle to that of St Paul may be noticed Contrast 


in the passages which are quoted as echoes of St Paul’s language : es ue 
ii, 10. Comp. Rom. xi. 36. st Paul. 
iii, 6. eet VS 2 
KL I2: iv. 19. 





The richer fulness of expression is seen in corresponding phrases: e.g. 
Col. iii. 1, compared with c. xii. 2 (note). 

The writer does not use St Paul’s rhetorical forms ri ody; ri yap; ddAX 
€pel Tis..., pu} yévorro, dpa ovv, ovK oidare (Credner Hinl. s. 547). On the 
other hand we notice the peculiar phrases, ws éros ecimeiv, els Td Sunverés, 
ehabov Eevicavres, and the particle dev. 

Seyffarth has rightly called attention to the relative frequency of the 
use of participial constructions in the Epistle: Octogies atque quater in... 
epistola habes participia activa, centies et septies participia passiva et 
media, atque septies genitivos absolutos...In epistola...ad Romanos multum 
prolixiori nonagies reperi constructionem quam dicunt participialem ac- 
tivam, duodequadragesies tantum constructionem participialem passivam 
atque mediam, nec tamen ullibi genitivos absolutos. Decies tantum Paulus 
apostolus, quantum vidi, in omnibus epistolis suis utitur genitivis absolutis 
plerumque contra regulas a grammaticis scriptas...(de ep. ad Hebr. indole 
§ 36). 

Some correspondences with the Epistles of St Paul to the Romans 
(in addition to those given above) and Corinthians (1) which have been 
collected (Holtzmann Zini. 315 f.) deserve to be quoted, if only to shew the 
difference of style in the Epistle to the Hebrews: vi. 12 f. (Rom. iv. 13, 20); 
x. 38 (Rom. i. 17); xii. 14 (Rom. xii. 18; xiv. 19); xiii. 1 (Rom. xii. 10); 
id. 2 (Rom. xii. 13); id. 9 (Rom. xiv. 3 f.); ii. 4 (1 Cor. xii. 4, 7—11); 7d. 8 
MiCor, xy. 27)s-24, tot, Cor: viii, 6); 7d. 14 (1 Cor. xv. 26); iL 7—19; 
eaiyie—25 (1 Cor, x 1-11); v.12 (1 Cor. ili. 2);. % 14 (1 Cor. ii-6); vi 3 
(1 Cor. xvi. 7); tx. 26 (1 Cor. x. 11); x. 33 (1 Cor. iv. 9); xiii. 10 (1 Cor. x. 


I14—21); td. 20 (1 Cor. vii. 155° xiv. 33). Resem- 
The close resemblance of the language of the Epistle to that of St Luke ae 
e) 


was noticed by Clement of Alexandria (ap. Euseb. HZ. £. vi. 14...Aovcay iengonee 
[dnoiv]...peOcpunvedcavra exdodvac ois “ENAnow' bev Tov avrov xpéra to that of 
evploxeoOat Kara Thy épunvelay ravrns Te THs emioToAfs Kal TOY mpaéewv—the St Luke. 
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form of expression is remarkable), and his criticism was repeated by later 
writers. The significance of the coincidences may have been overrated, but 
no impartial student can fail to be struck by the frequent use of words 
characteristic of St Luke among the writers of the N.T. e.g. duapapriperOar 
(ii. 6), dpxnyés (ii, 10), dOev (ii 17), AdoxerOar (ii. 17), péroxos (ili. 1), 
mepixeir Oar accus. (V. 2), everos (Vi. 7), katapevyew (Vi. 18), marpedpxns (Vii. 4), 
els TO mravredés (vii. 25), oxedédv (ix. 22), avodrepov (xX. 8), mapoEvopds (X. 24), 
brapkis (x. 34), dvacrdcews Tuyxave (Xi. 35), Evtpopos (xii. 21), doddevTos 
xii. 28), of ryovpevor (xiii. 7), dvabewpeiv (xiii. 7). 

The imagery of the Epistle is drawn from many sources. Some 
of the figures which are touched more or less in detail are singu- 
larly vivid and expressive: iv. 12 (the word a sword); vi. 7f. (the 
land fruitful for good or evil); vi. 19 (hope the anchor); xi. 13 (the 
vision of the distant shore); xii. 1 (the amphitheatre); 8 ff. (the 
discipline of life). A whole picture often lies in single words: 
il, 1 (wapapyopev); iv. 2 (cvvKexepacpevos, -ovs); 9 (caSBariopds) ; 
13 (retpaxnduopéva); V. 2 (repixertar acOéverav, comp. X. II qeptedciv) ; 
Vi. I (Pepwpeba); 6 (dvacravpoivres); Vili. 5 (oxic, comp. ix. 23 f.; 
X. I, II); 13 (yypdoxov); x. 20 (08ds Ldoa); 33 (Bearpifduevor) ; 
xii, 23 (wavjyvpis). Compare also i. 3; ‘ii. 9, 15; iii. 23 v. 12 f.; 


OE, CY Gd ec bese 


. 


IX, THE) PLAN, 


The general progress of thought in the Epistle is clear; but, at 
the same time, in a writing so many-sided, where subjects are 
naturally foreshadowed and recalled, differences of opinion must 
arise as to the exact divisions of the argument. The following 
arrangement gives at least an intelligible view of the main relations 
of the different parts of the Book. 


Tue THeMe or THE EpIstie: THE Frinauity oF CHRISTIANITY : 
i, I—4. 


I. Tue Supsriorirry or THE Son, THE MEDIATOR OF THE 
NEW REVELATION, TO ANGELS: i. 5—ii. 18. 
II. Mosgs, Josava, JESUS, THE FounDERS oF THE OLD 


Economy anp oF tHe New: Is.) AV. 
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III. Tse Hicu-prizstHoop or CuHrist, UNIVERSAL AND SOVE- 


REIGN (MELCHIZEDEK): v.—vii. 


IV. TuHe Furrivment or Curist’s priestty Work: viii. 1— 


Sey THe 


V. Tur APPROPRIATION AND VITAL APPLICATION OF THE 


TRUTHS LAID DOWN: xX. I9—xii. 
A PERSONAL EPILOGUE: xiii. 


These chief divisions can be followed a little more in detail ; 


Tue THEME or THE EpisttE: THe FInauity or CHRISTIANITY: 
i I—4. 
i. The contrast of the Old Revelation and the New in method, 
time, persons (vv. I, 2). 
ii, The nature and the work of the Son, in regard to His 
Divine Personality and to the Incarnation (v. 3). 


iii. Transition to the detailed development of the argument (v. 4), 


I. Tue Superioriry oF THE Son, THE MEDIATOR OF THE 
NEW REVELATION, TO ANGELS: i. 5—ii. 18. 
i The testimony of Scripture (i. 5—14). 
ii. The peril of neglecting the new revelation through the Son 
(il. 1—4). 
iii. The fulfilment of the divine destiny of man in the Son 
of man (Jesus) through suffering (ii. 5—18). 
II. Moses, Josuua, Jesus, THE FouNDERS OF THE OLD 


EconoMy AND OF THE New: iii., iv. 


i. Moses and Jesus: the servant and the Son (iii. 1—6). 

(x) A general view of the dignity of Jesus (1, 2). 

(2) Moses represents a house: Jesus the framer of 

it (3, 4): 

(3) Moses a servant: Jesus a son (5, 6). 

ii. The~promise and the people wnder the Old and the New 
Dispensations (iii. 7—iv. 13). 
(1) Faith the condition of blessing (iil, 7—1 9). 


(2) The promise remaining (iv. I—1 3). 
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iii. Transition to the doctrine of the High-priesthood, re- 
suming ii. 17, 18 (iv. 14—16). 
III. Tur Hicu-priestHooD OF CHRIST, UNIVERSAL’ AND SOVE- 
REIGN (MELCHIZEDEK): V.—Vil. © 
i. The characteristics of a High-priest (sympathy and divine 
appointment) fulfilled in Christ (v. 1—t10). 
ii. Progress through patient effort the condition of the know- 
ledge of Christian mysteries (v. 11—vi.). 
iii, Zhe characteristics of Christ, as absolute High-priest, 
shadowed forth by Melchizedek (King-priest) (vii.). 
IV. Tue Furrimment or Curist’s PRIESTLY WoRK: vill. 1— 
XoenOe 
i. A general view of the scene and the conditions of Christ’s 
High-priestly work (c. viii.). 
(1) The New Sanctuary (vill. 1—6). 
(2) The New Covenant (7—13). 
i. The Old Service and the New. the Atonement of the Law 
and the Atonement of Christ (c. ix.). 
(1) The Sanctuary and Priests under the Old 
Covenant (ix. 1—10). 
(2) The High-priestly Atonement under the New 
Covenant (11—28). 
ii. Zhe Old Sacrifices and the New: the abiding efficacy of 


Christ's one Sacrifice (c. x. 1—18). 


a. 


A summary of reassurance. 


V. Tue AppropRiaATION AND VITAL APPLICATION OF THE 
TRUTHS LAID DOWN: x. 19—xii. 29. 
i The privileges, perils, encowragements of the Hebrews 
(x. 19—39). 
i. Lhe past triumphs of Faith (xi.). 
iii. © The general application of the lessons of the past to the 
present season of trial (xii.). 
A PERSONAL EPILOGUE: xiii, 


Detailed and specific instructions. Close. 
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One feature in this plan will strike the student. The central 
portion of each of the first. three divisions is mainly occupied with 
solemn warnings; while the last division is a most grave and 
earnest exposition of the duties which follow from the confession 
of Christ’s Priestly work. The writer is unwilling, even in the 
development of the Truth, to allow the loftiest conception. of the 
Gospel to appear to be a theory only. It is for him intensely 
practical ; and the note of entire and reverential awe closes his 


description of the privileges of Christians (xii. 28 f.). 


X. CHARACTERISTICS, 


The Epistle to the Hebrews is one of three Books in the N. T. Books of 


. the N.T. 
specially addressed to those who were Jews by descent, the other ce 


addressed 
to Jewish 


of St James (James i. 1 tats dudexa gvdais). To these however eke 


two being the Gospel according to St Matthew and the Epistle 


1 Peter, probably addressed to those who had passed through 
Judaism to Christianity, may be added (1 Pet. i. 1 éexXexrols 
maperioynpots Suac7ropas IIdvrov...). 

Each of these books is marked by a characteristic view of the 
Faith. St Matthew, according to general consent, gives the linea- 
ments of the Davidic King. In St James we have the power 
of ‘a perfect law’ (James i, 25; ii. 8): in St Peter the accom- 
plishment of prophecy (1 Peter i. 1o—12): in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews the efficacy of an eternal priesthood (Hebr. vii. 23 ff.). 

This general connexion indicates the true position of the Epistle, Fipistle 
which is that of a final development of the teaching of ‘the three,’ to the 
and not of a special application of the teaching of St Paul. It is, so mes 
to speak, most truly intelligible as the last voice of the apostles of Sree os 
the circumcision and not as a peculiar utterance of the Apostle of rok: 
the Gentiles (Gal. ii. 9 f.), The apostles of the circumcision regarded Three. 
Judaism naturally with sympathy and even with affection, for it 
was that through which they had been led little by little to see the 


meaning of the Gospel. The Apostle of the Gentiles, with all his 
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love for his countrymen and all his reverence for the work wrought 
through the old Covenant, no less naturally regarded Judaism, as 
it was, as a system which had made him a persecutor of the Faith. 
For St Paul the Law is a code of moral ordinances: for the writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews it is a scheme of typical provisions 
for atonement. For the one it is a crushing burden: for the other 
it is a welcome if imperfect source of consolation. And it is in 
virtue of this general interpretation of the spirit of the Levitical 
system that the unknown apostle to whom we owe the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was fitted to fulfil for the Church the part which 
was providentially committed to him. 

We must indeed regard the Law under these two distinct 
aspects, in order that we may fully appreciate its character and 
its office. We must, that is, regard it on the one side as a body 
of commandments imposed upon man’s obedience; and we must 
regard it on the other side as a system of ritual provided by God’s 
mercy. The one view is, as has been remarked, characteristic of 
St Paul, and the other of the author of the Epistle. Each when 
carefully studied reveals the failure of the Law to satisfy man’s 
needs, and so shews its necessary transitoriness. ‘As a legal code it 
tended to bondage, and was incapable of fulfilment, and so brought 
a deep knowledge of sin (Rom. iii. 20 émtyvwows dpaprias). As an 
institution for the removal of sin, it was designed only to deal 
with ceremonial defilement, and was therefore essentially insufficient 
(Hebr. x. 3f.). Thus the Epistle to the Hebrews completes the 
teaching of St Paul on the imperfection of the Law. St Paul from 
the subjective side shews that the individual can be brought near 
to God only by personal faith and not by any outward works: the 
author of the Epistle from the objective side shews that purifica- 
tion cannot be gained by any sacrifices ‘of bulls and goats’ but 
only through the offering of the Blood of Christ. 

The difference between St Paul and the writer of the Epistle in 
their view of the Law may be presented in another light. St Paul 
regards the Law mainly in relation to the requirements of man’s 


discipline: his fellow-apostle in relation to the fulfilment of God’s 
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counsel, For St Paul the Law was an episode, intercalated, as it 
were, in the course of revelation (Rom. y. 20 rape #AOev): for the 
writer of the Epistle it was a shadow of the realities to which 
the promise pointed. It is closely connected with this funda- 
mental distinctness of the point of vision of the two teachers 
that St Paul dwells with dominant interest on the individual 
aspect of the Gospel, the writer of the Epistle on its social aspect: 
for the one the supreme contrast is between flesh and spirit, for 
the other between the image and the reality, the imperfect and 
the perfect: for the one Christ is the direct object of personal 
faith, for the other the fulfiller of the destiny of man. 

But this difference, however real and intelligible, does not issue 
in any opposition between the two writers. Both views are com- 
pletely satisfied by the Incarnation ; and each writer recognises the 
truth which the other develops. In the Epistle to the Ephesians 
St Paul gives the widest possible expression to the social lessons 
of the Faith; and the writer to the Hebrews emphasises with the 
most touching solemnity the significance of personal responsibility 
(e.g. ¢ vi.). At the same time the writer to the Hebrews suggests 
the unity, the harmonious unfolding, of the divine plan, in a way 
which is foreign to the mode of thought of him who was suddenly 
changed from a persecutor to an apostle. His eyes rest on one 
heavenly archetype made known to men as they could bear the sight 
in various degrees. He presupposes a divine ideal of the phenomenal 
world and of outward worship. This, he argues, was shadowed forth 
in the Mosaic system; and found its perfect embodiment under the 
conditions of earth in the Christian Church. He looks therefore 
with deep sympathy upon the devotion with which the Hebrews 
had regarded the provisions made by the Law for dealing with the 
power and guilt of sin. He enters into their feelings, and points 
out how Christ satisfied them by His Person and His work. 

It is not -difficult to see how the circumstances in which the The writer 
‘Hebrews? were placed gave a peculiar importance to the thought Bpistle. 
of priestly atonement with which they had been familiar. The coals a 
Hebrews were necessarily distressed by two main trials. They had dis- 
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met with a double disappointment. They were disappointed at the 
nature| of Christianity. They were disappointed specially as to the 
attitude of Israel towards it. 

1. The early expectations of a triumphant Return of Christ 
had not been fulfilled. His sufferings were not (as some at least 
had hoped) a mere transient phase of His work, quickly forgotten 
in the glory which followed. The difficulties therefore which the 
apostles met at the first preaching recorded in the Acts had to be 
met in a new form. The apostles had shewn that the Death of 
Christ was no obstacle to His Messiahship in view of His Resurrec- 
tion and implied Return (Acts ii. iii, v.). It had to be shewn now 
that suffering was essential to His work. A suffering Messiah had 
to be accepted in His earthly reproach (xiii. 13 ; comp. 1 Cor. i. 23), 
while the prospect of visible triumph was withdrawn from view. 

2. This was one trial. There was another also not less grievous. 
It became more and more clear that the Jews as a people would 
riot receive Jesus as the Christ. Their national unbelief, apart 
from all direct persecution, brought with it a growing alienation of 
the Synagogue from the Church. It was more and more difficult 
to hold to both. The right of participation in: the ministrations 
of the Temple was in process of time necessarily withdrawn from 
Christians if they held their faith, and they were forced to look 
elsewhere for that which might supply their place. 

These trials from the point of sight of a Jewish Christian were 
most real, He could not but ask, Was there to be no Kingdom for 
Israel? Had God cast away His people? Were Christians to be de- 
prived of the manifold consolations of sacrificial worship and priestly 
atonement? And we must at least in some degree understand their 
bearing before we can enter into the spirit of the Epistle. 

To this end it is necessary to realise distinctly the sharp contrast 
between the early popular expectations of what Christianity should 
be, especially among Jewish converts, and what it proved to be. 
And it is necessary also to realise the incompleteness with which 
the significance of the Lord’s sufferings was at first apprehended. 


When these points are placed in proper relief then the importance 
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and the power of the argument in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
become evident. For the writer shews that the difficulty which 
arises from the sufferings of the Son of man (Jesus) includes the 
answer to the difficulty which was felt in exclusion from the 
Temple. The humiliation of Christ a little below the angels, over 
whom in essence He is supreme, gives efficacy to His continuous 
intercession based upon the atonement, and is for men a pledge of 
His unfailing sympathy. Faith in Him therefore made the outward 
consolations of the Temple wholly superfluous. At the same time 
this apprehension of Christ’s redemptive and priestly work made it 
evident that those who clung to an external system, such as that 
of the Law, could not truly embrace the Gospel. The Judaism 
which was not in due time taken up and transfigured by the Gospel 
of necessity became antagonistic to it. He who remained a Jew 
outwardly could not but miss in the end the message of Christ, 
just as the Christian, who understands his position, is essentially 
independent of every support of the old Covenant. 

By emphasising these thoughts the writer of the Epistle shews The | 
the essential transitoriness of the Law. But he recognises no less ee me : 
clearly its positive teachings. This also belonged to his office. For qa ane 
Judaism proclaimed most impressively three fundamental facts with 
which it dealt provisionally ; and a sympathetic intelligence of that 
to which it witnessed and of that which it offered leads to the true, 
understanding of Christianity as the divine accomplishment of the 

‘education of the world. 

‘ Judaism affirmed that the destiny of humanity is the attainment 
of likeness to God, an end to be reached under the actual conditions 
of life only through restrictions and painful effort. The holiness of 
God, to which man has to be conformed, is on the one side love 
and on the other side righteousness. 

Judaism again affirmed that man as he is cannot at his own 
pleasure or in his own right draw near to God. The ceremonial 
law in all its parts deepened the consciousness of sin. 

And yet again Judaism affirmed that it was the good pleasure 
of God to enter into Covenant with man, of which external insti- 
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tutions were the abiding sign and seal, a testimony at once and 
& promise. 

The writer of the Epistle shews from the position of the 
believing Jew how the revelation of the Son of God deals with 
these facts finally. ‘Jesus, the Son of God’ (iv. 14; comp. 
Acts ix. 20), fulfilled the destiny of man, Himself true man, by 
bringing humanity to the throne of heaven. He fulfilled this 
destiny through suffering and death, bearing Himself the last 
consequences of sin and overcoming death through death. And 
yet more, He communicates through all time the virtue of His 
life to those who come to God through and in Him. 

Under this aspect the significant emphasis which the writer 
lays upon the pre-Judaic form of Revelation becomes fully in- 
telligible. The Gospel, as he presents it, is the fulfilment of 
the purpose of creation and not only of the Mosaic system. 
Melchizedek is a more prominent figure in his treatment of the 
O. T. than Abraham. Thus the work of Judaism is made to 
appear as a stage in the advance towards a wider work which 
could not be achieved without a preparatory discipline. So re- 
garded the provisions of the Law can be seen in their full meaning, 
and by the help of their typical teaching a suffering Messiah can be 
acknowledged in His Majesty by the true Jew. 

The God of Abraham and the God of Moses is, in other words, 
‘a living God.’ His revelation of Himself answers to the progress of 
life (iii. 12). His worship is realised in a personal revelation (ix. 14). 
His action corresponds with an individual judgment (x. 31). His 
reward lies in the manifestation of His Presence (xii. 22 ff.). 

We can now see more clearly than before how the general aim of 
the writer to present Christianity as the absolute revelation of God, 
the absolute satisfaction of man’s needs, was furthered by his desire 
to deal with the peculiar trials of the Hebrews who felt keenly not 
enly the shame and sufferings of the Messiah, but their own shame 
and sufferings from national hostility. These trials in fact served as 
an occasion for developing the new thoughts which the Book adds 


to the apostolic presentation of the Truth. They placed in a clear 
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light the need which men have for a continuous assurance of present 
help in the actual difficulties of life. And so the opportunity was 
given in the order of Providence for developing the truth of Christ’s 
High-priestly work, towards which the aboriginal religion, repre- 
sented by Melchizedek, and the Mosaic system, had both pointed. 
For while the writer labours to establish the absolute Majesty of the 
new dispensation in comparison with the old, he does so especially 
by connecting its power with the self-sacrifice of Christ. That 
which seemed to be the weakness of the Gospel is revealed upon 
a closer vision to be its strength. In proportion as men can feel 
what Christ is (such is the writer’s argument) they can feel also 
how His death and His advocacy more than supply the place of all 
sacrifices and priestly intercessions, how they lay open the victory 
of humanity in the Son of man over sin and death. In other 
words, under this light the Death of Christ becomes intelligible 
in itself without regard to the thought of a Return. The sense 
of His present priestly action gains a new force. The paradox of 
a suffering Messiah is disclosed in its own glory. 

Through such a view of Christ’s work, illuminated in the fuller 
view of His Person, the Hebrew believer, in short, found his disap- 
pointments unexpectedly transformed. He recognised the majesty 
of Christ’s spiritual triumph. He perceived the divine significance 
of Christ’s sufferings, and through that he perceived also the inter- 
pretation of the sufferings of men. Thus the immediate purpose 
of the writer was fulfilled; and that which was an answer to the 
difficulties of the Hebrew Christian has been made the endowment 
of the whole Church. For in this Epistle we have what is found in 
no other Book of the N. T., that which may be called a philosophy of 
religion, of worship, of priesthood, centred in the Person of Christ. 
The form of the doctrine is determined by the O. T. foundations, 
but the doctrine itself is essentially new. In the light of the 
Gospel the whole teaching of the O. T. is seen to be a prophecy, 
unquestionable in the breadth and fulness of its scope. 

But while the thoughts of the absolute value of Christ’s Diffi- 
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brought out with prevailing force, it is not argued that all 
difficulty is removed from the present prospect of Christianity. 
There are still, the writer implies, difficulties in the state of 
things which we see. We cannot escape from them. But enough 
can be discerned to enable men to wait patiently for the appointed 
end. There is a triumph to come; and, in looking forward to 
this, Christians occupy the position which the Saints have always 
occupied, the position of faith, of faith under trials. The heroic 
records of c. xi. lead up to the practical charge of c. xii. 1 ff. 

Meanwhile the writer calls upon his readers to make their 
choice boldly. Judaism was becoming, if it had not already be- 
come, anti-Christian. It must be given up (xiii. 13). It was 
‘near vanishing away’ (villi. 13). It was no longer debated 
whether a Gentile Church could stand beside the Jewish Church, 
as in the first period of conflict in the apostolic age; or whether 
a Jewish Church should stand beside the Gentile Church, as in the 
next period. The Christian Church must be one and independent. 
And thus the Epistle is a monument of the last crisis of conflict 
out of which the Catholic Church rose. 

This view is the more impressive from the prominence which is 
assigned in the Epistle to the Old Testament, both to the writings 
and to the institutions which it hallows. There is not the least 
tendency towards disparagement of the one or the other. 

From first to last it is maintained that God spoke to the fathers 
in the prophets. The message through the Son takes up and 
crowns all that had gone before. In each respect the New is 
the consummation of the Old. It offers a more perfect and 
absolute Revelation, carrying with it a more perfect and absolute 
Mediation, and establishing a more perfect and absolute Covenant, 
embodying finally the connexion of God and man. There is nothing 
in the Old which is not taken up and transfigured in the New. 

For it is assumed throughout the Epistle that all visible theo- 
cratic institutions answer to a divine antitype (archetype). They are 
(so to speak) a translation into a particular dialect of eternal truths: 


a representation under special conditions of an absolute ideal. 
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In some sense, which we can feel rather than define, the eternal 
is declared to lie beneath the temporal (xii. 27). In virtue of this 
truth the work of Christ and the hope of the Christian are both 
described under Jewish imagery, without the least admixture of 
the millenarian extravagances which gained currency in the second 
century. There is for the believer a priestly consecration (x. 22 
note), an altar (xiii. 10 note), a sabbath-rest (iv. 9). 

It follows therefore that in studying the Levitical ritual we 
must recognise that there is a true correspondence of the seen 
with the unseen, a correspondence which extends to the fulness of 
life, and not simply a correspondence of a world of ideas (dc pos 
voyros), aS Philo supposed, to a world of phenomena. 

The same principle holds still under the Christian dispensation. 
We see the reality but only in figures (e.g. Apoc. xxi. 16). Judaism 
was the shadow, and Christianity is the substance; yet both are 
regarded under the conditions of earth. But the figures have an 
abiding significance. There is a heavenly city in the spiritual 
world, an organised body of rational beings; ‘a congregation’ 
(éxxAnoia) which answers to the full enjoyment of the privileges 
of social life: xi. 10 (4 Tots Oeu. ex. modus); xi. 16; xii, 22ff 
(comp. Vili. 11; xiii. 14; and Addit. Note on xi: 10). There is also 
a heavenly sanctuary there, which was the pattern of the earthly, 
to confirm the eternal duty and joy of worship: viii. 2, 5. 

In this aspect the Epistle fulfils a universal work. It is 
addressed to Hebrews, and meets, as we have seen, their peculiar 
difficulties, but at the same time it deals with the largest views of 
the Faith. This it does not by digression or contrast. It discloses 
the catholicity of the Gospel by the simple interpretation of its 
scope. It does not insist on the fact as anything new or strange. 
It does not dwell on ‘the breaking down of the middle wall of 
partition’ (Eph. ii. 14), or on ‘the mystery which in other ages 
was not made known...that the Gentiles are...fellow-partakers of 
the promise in Christ Jesus’ (Eph. iii. 4ff.; Rom. xvi. 25f.). The 
equality of men as men in the sight of God is implied in the 


declaration which is made of the Person and the Work of Christ. 
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Faith is the condition of a divine fellowship, and that is essentially 
universal. The truth that there is no difference between Jew and 
Gentile has passed beyond the stage of keen controversy. It is 
acknowledged in the conception which has been gained of the 
Incarnation. - 

Viewed in this light, the Epistle to the Hebrews forms a 
complement to the Gospel of St John. Both Books assume the 
universality of Christianity as the one religion of humanity, without 
special argument (comp. John i. 12). Both regard ‘the Jews’—the _ 
men who clung to that which was transitory as if it were absolute 
and eternal—as enemies of Christ. Both recognise completely the 
provisional office of the Old Dispensation (John iv. 22 ff.). But they 
do this from different sides. The Epistle to the Hebrews enables us 
to see how Christianity is the absolute fulfilment of the idea of the 
positive institutions of the Law through which it was the good 
pleasure of God to discipline men, while the Fourth Gospel shews 
us in the Word become flesh the absolute fulfilment of the idea of 
creation which underlies the whole of the Old Testament. 

It is also not without interest that the foundation of the 
characteristic teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the 
High-priesthood of -Christ is found in the Lord’s words preserved 
by St John more distinctly than in the other Gospels, though the 
Evangelist himself does not develop the truth. Thus, in the dis- 
course which defines the nature of the new Society in relation to its 
Head (John x. 1—21), the Lord reveals His victory through death : 
He shews Himself in a figure as Victim at once and Priest (vv. 17 f.). 
Elsewhere He proclaims that He will draw all men to Himself when 
He is lifted up froni the earth (xii. 32 é« THs ys), that His removal 
from the limitations of our present bodily existence is the condition 
of His spiritual gift (xvi. 7), that He hallows His people in Himself 
(c. xvii.). Compare Matt. xx. 28; Luke xxii. 37. 

In these revelations we have the thoughts which are wrought 
into a concrete whole in the Epistle to the Hebrews under the 
imagery of the Levitical system. But it will be noticed that the 
teaching which St John has preserved offers the final form of the 
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Truth. St John’s theory (if we may so speak) of the work of 
Christ is less developed in detail than that which is found in the 
Epistles of St Paul and in the Epistle to the Hebrews; but his 
revelation of Christ’s Person is more complete. He concentrates 
our attention, as it were, upon Him, Son of God and Son of man, 
and leaves us in the contemplation of facts which we can only 
understand in part. 


One further observation must still be made. The style of the The 


: seats ano Epistl 
Book is characteristically Hellenistic, perhaps we may say, as far as Helle. 
our scanty evidence goes, Alexandrine; but the teaching itself is, sei bet 
like that of St John, characteristically Palestinian. This is shewn Palesti- 
nian in 


not only by the teaching on details, on the heavenly Jerusalem, and teaching. 
the heavenly Sanctuary, on Satan as the king of death, on angels, 
on the two ages (comp. Riehm, Lehrbegriff ss. 248, 652 ff.), but 
still more by its whole form. The writer holds firmly to the true 
historical sense of the ancient history and the ancient legislation. 
Jewish ordinances are not for him, as for Philo, symbols of transcen- 
dental ideas, but elements in a preparatory discipline for a divine 
manifestation upon earth. Christ is High-priest not as the eternal 
Word, but as the Incarnate Son who has lived and suffered and 
conquered as true man. At the same time the Apostle teaches us 
to recognise the divine method in the education of the world. He 
shews how God has used (and, as we are led to conclude, how He 
uses still) transitory institutions to awaken, to develop, to chasten, 
our thoughts of spiritual things. The Epistle is, to sum up all most 
briefly, the seal of the divine significance of all life. The interpre- 
tation, given in its salient points, of the record of the O. T., and of 
the training of Israel, is a prophetic light for the interpretation of 
the history of mankind. 

It follows further from the form of the answer given to the 
difficulties of the Hebrews that the faults with which the writer 
deals are typical of a state of mind found at all times, a falling 
back upon the outward, a failure to penetrate to the depths of 


spiritual faith, a religious indolence which is confined to no one 


age or position. 
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- In discussing the history of any one of the writings of the New 
Testament it is necessary to bear in mind the narrow range of the 
scanty remains of the earliest Christian literature, and the little 
scope which they offer for definite references to particular Books. 
It might perhaps have been expected that the arguments of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews would have given it prominence in the first 
controversies of the Church, but this does not appear to have been 
the case. Traces of its use occur indeed in the oldest Christian 
writing outside the Canon, the letter written by Clement of Rome 
to the Corinthians, but it is not referred to by name till the second 
half of the second century. There can be no doubt that Clement 
was familiar with its contents. He not only uses its language 
(ad Cor. 17, 36), but imitates its form in such a way (ad Cor. 9, 
12, 45) as to shew that he had the text before him; but the adapta- 
tions of words and thoughts are made silently, without any mark 
of quotation or any indication of the author from whom they are 
borrowed (comp. Euseb. H. £. iii. 38; Hier. de vir. all. 15). The 
fact that the Book was known at Rome at this early date is of 
importance, because it was at Rome that the Pauline authorship 
was most consistently denied and for the longest period. In this 
connexion it is of interest that there are several coincidences. of 
expression with the Epistle in the Shepherd of Hermas, which 
seem to be sufficient to shew that Hermas also was acquainted 
with it. 


A comparison of the parallel passages leayes no doubt that Clement 
imitated the earlier text of the Epistle. This seems to be clear if (e.g.) 
Clement’s references to Noah and Rahab are set by the side of Hebr. 
xi. 7, 31. 


ad Cor. 9 Née motos aos Suc a Aerroupyias avTov mah yeneo tay 
Koo po éxipute, kal duéowoe SV adtod 6 Seomdrns Ta eloedOdvra év 6povoia 
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ad Cor. 12 dia riotw kal pirokeviay éod6n ‘Pad 7 TOpun...... 

The parallel with Hebr. i. 3f. makes it impossible to suppose that both 
writers are borrowing illustrations from some common source : 

ad Cor. 36 os dv ne THs peyakwovrns avtod Troro’Te (Se éoriy 
ayyor bo@ Beabepeseer Cpa kexAnpovounkey’ yéypartar yap ovtas’ 6 
TOL@y Tous apy Oloes avrTou mvevpara.. 

The most striking parallels with sriginee are Vis, ii. 3; 2: Hebr. iii. 12; 
Sim. i. 1f.: Hebr. xi. 13 ff; xiii. 14. 


The other evidence which can be alleged to shew that the Supposed 
Epistle was known by the earliest Christian writers is less clear. aes 
Polycarp gives the Lord the title of ‘High-priest’ (c. 12 pontifex), ee 
a title which is peculiar to the Epistle among the apostolic writings, 
but it is not possible to conclude certainly that he derived it directly 
from the Book. So again when Justin Martyr speaks of Christ as 
‘apostle’ (Apol. i. 12, 63: Hebr. iii. 1) and applies Ps. cx. to Him 
(Dial. 96, 113), he may be using thoughts which had become current 
among Christians, though these correspondences with characteristic 
features of the Epistle are more worthy of consideration because 
Justin has also several coincidences with its language (viii. 7 f., 

Dial. 34; ix. 13f, Dial. 13; xii. 18f., Dial. 67). 
On the other hand the Epistle was not included among the Not 


koned 
apostolic writings received by Marcion; nor does it find any place eee 
in the Muratorian Canon (comp. p. XXvili), while by this catalogue ee 
it is distinctly excluded from the Epistles of St Paul (septem seribit ore 


ecclesiis), 


Hier. Pref. in Ep. ad Trt. Licet non sint digni fide qui fidem primam 
irritam fecerunt, Marcionem loquor et Basilidem et omnes hiereticos qui 
Vetus laniant Testamentum: tamen eos aliqua ex parte ferremus si saltem 
in Novo continerent manus suas...Ut_ enim de ceteris epistolis taceam, de 
quibus quidquid contrarium suo dogmati yiderant eraserunt, nonnullas 
integras repudiandas crediderunt, ad Timotheum videlicet utramque, ad 
Hebreos, et ad Titum. The last clause evidently refers to Marcion 
personally. Tertullian charges Marcion with the arbitrary rejection of the 
Pastoral Epistles, but he is naturally silent on his rejection of the Epistle 
to the Hebrewsvon which he agreed with him (adv. Mare. v. 21). 


Towards the close of the second century there is evidence of Opisions 
as to the 
a knowledge of the Epistle in Alexandria, North Africa, Italy and fpistle at 


the West of Europe. From the time of Pantznus it was held at the end of 
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Alexandria to be, at least indirectly, the work of St Paul and of 
canonical authority ; and this opinion, supported in different forms 
by Clement and Origen, came to be generally received among the 
Eastern Greek Churches in the third century. 

The Epistle is quoted as St Paul’s by Dionysius of Alexandria (Huseb. 
H. E. vi. 41), by Theognostus, head of the Catechetical School (Routh, Red/. 
Sacr. iii. 409: Hebr. vi. 4; Athan. Hp. ad Serap. iv. 9 ff. [Migne, P.G. xxvi. 
650f.]), by Peter of Alexandria (Routh, Red/. Sacr. iv. 35) and by the Synod 
of Antioch c. 264 A.D. (Routh, Rell. Sacr. iii. 299). It seems to have been 
used by Pinytus, Bp of Gnossus in Crete (Euseb. H.£. iv. 23: Hebr. v. 12—14), 
and by Theophilus of Antioch (ad Autol. ii. 25: Hebr. v. 12; xii. 9). 
Methodius also was certainly acquainted with the Epistle (Conv. iv. 1, 
Hebr. i. 1; id. v. 7, Hebr. xi. 10; de Resurr. 5, Hebr. xii. 5), though he 
does not quote it as St Paul’s (the supposed reference to Hebr. xi. in Conv. 
Vv. 7 Kara tov amooroXov is doubtful). It is quoted as Scripture in the first 
of the Letters to Virgins which bear the name of Clement (Ep. ad Virg. 
i.6: Migne, P. G. i. 391); and it is referred to in the Testaments of the 
xii. Patriarchs (Test. Levi § 18: Hebr. vii. 22 ff.). 

About the same time a Latin translation of the Epistle found 
a limited public recognition in North Africa, but not as a work of 
St Paul. So Tertullian speaks of it as being ‘more widely received 
among the Churches than the Shepherd’ (de Pudic. 20 utique receptior 
apud ecclesias illo apocrypho Pastore mechorum), Cyprian however 
never quotes it, and, by repeating the statement peculiar to Western 
writers that St Paul ‘wrote to seven churches’ (de exhort. mart. t I), 
he also implicitly denies its Pauline authorship. 

In Italy and Western Europe the Epistle was not held to be 
St Paul’s and by consequence, as it seems, it was not held to be 
canonical. Hippolytus (Lagarde pp. 64, 89, 118, 149) and Irenzus 
(Euseb. H. £. v. 26) were acquainted with it, but they held that it 
‘was not Paul’s’ (Steph. Gobar ap. Phot. Cod. 232); and if Irenzeus 
had held it to be authoritative Scripture, he could hardly have failed 
to use it freely in his Book ‘against heresies.’ Oaius also reckoned 
only thirteen Epistles of St Paul (Euseb, H. #. vi. 20; Hier. de vir, 
ul. 59); and Eusebius, where he mentions the fact, adds that the 
opinion was ‘still held by some Romans,’ 

Phot. Cod. 232 (Migne, P. G. ciii. 1 103); Stephen Gobar (vi. cent.) states 
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etvai pacw... The statement as to Hippolytus is confirmed by a reference 
which Photius elsewhere makes to Hippolytus himself: Cod. 121 (PAG: 
Cili. 403) Aéyer 5é GAda ré twa ris axpiBelas Neuropeva Kat re 7) mpos ‘EBpatous 
emtoToAN ovK éoTt Tod amrocroAov IavAov. With regard to Irenzeus there is 
no direct confirmation. Eusebius (/.c.) simply says that he quoted ‘phrases 
from the Epistle to the Hebrews and the so-called Wisdom of Solomon’ in 
his Book of ‘Various Discussions.’ The connexion shews that, if he had 
quoted it as St Paul’s, Eusebius would have noted the fact. Stephen Gobar 
may have interpreted the silence of Irenzeus in his quotations, or something 
in the form of it, as a practical denial of the Pauline authorship. So 
Jerome paraphrases the words of Eusebius as to Caius (J.c.) rv m™pos 
‘EBpaious pi ovvaptOuncas tais Nourais by decimam quartam quae fertur 
ad Hebraeos dicit non eius esse. 

The coincidences with the language of the Epistle, which are quoted 
from Irenzeus, would at the most prove no more than that he was 
acquainted with the Book, which is established by other evidence (ii. 30, 9: 
Hebr. i. 3). 

The Epistle is not quoted by Novatian, or Arnobius (yet see ii. 65: 
Hebr. ix. 6), or Lactantius, who however seems to have been acquainted 
with it (Inst. iv. 20: Hebr. viii. 7 ff; iv. 14: Hebr. iii. 3 ff.; v. 5 f.; vii. 21; 
comp. Lardner, Credibility, Ixv. § 6, 4, 14 ff.). They did not therefore, we 
may conclude, recognise its canonical authority. 

Victorinus of Pettau repeats the familiar Western clause that ‘Paul 
recognises seven churches’ (Routh, Rell. Sacr. iii. 459). 


It is impossible to decide certainly whether the Epistle formed Syria. 
a part of the earliest Syriac Version. The position which it holds 
in the Peshito at present shews at least that it was not regarded 
strictly as one of St Paul’s Epistles but as an appendix to the 
collection. In accordance with this view it is called simply the 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews,’ and not, after the usage in the other 
Epistles, ‘the Epistle of Paul to the Hebrews.’ 


It is instructive to notice that in the Cambridge MS. of the (later) 
Harclean Version the title given is ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews, of 
Paul the Apostle’ The Oxford (New Coll.) MS. of the same Version, 
which White published, has only ‘The Epistle to the Hebrews,’ comp. 
p. xxvii. 


This meagre account indicates all the independent external Three 

ris . . Opinions 

evidence which has been preserved by tradition as to the origin as to the 
c : ; : ° ° Epistle 

of the Epistle. Later writers simply combine and repeat in various éyyrent. 


ways the views which it represents. To speak summarily, when 
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the book first appears in general circulation three distinct opinions 


about it had already obtained local currency. At Alexandria the 


The 
testimony 
of Alex- 
andria. 
CLEMENT. 


PantTH- 
NUS. 


Greek Epistle was held to be not directly but mediately St Paul’s, 
as either a free translation of his words or a reproduction of his 
thoughts. In North Africa it was known to some extent as the 
work of Barnabas and acknowledged as a secondary authority. At 
Rome and in Western Europe it was not included in the collection 
of the Epistles of St Paul and had no apostolic weight. 

In order to decide between these conflicting judgments, and 
to account for their partial acceptance, it is necessary to examine 
the evidence more in detail. 

The testimony of Alexandria is the earliest and the most 
explicit. It has been preserved by Eusebius from lost writings 
of Clement and Origen. Clement, he writes (H. H. vi. 14), says in 
his outlines (‘Yrorvrdces) ‘that the Epistle is Paul’s, and that it 
was written to Hebrews in the Hebrew language, and that Luke 
translated it with zealous care and published it to the Greeks ; 
whence it is that the same complexion of style is found in the 
translation of this Epistle and in the Acts. [Further] that the 
[ordinary] phrase ‘Paul an Apostle’ was not placed at the head of 
the Epistle for good reason; for, he says, in writing to Hebrews 
who had formed a prejudice against him and viewed him with suspi- 
cion, he was wise not to repel them at the beginning by setting 
his name there.’ The last clause only is quoted in Clement’s own 
words, but there can be no doubt that Eusebius has given cor- 
rectly the substance of what he said, as far as it goes, but much is 
left undetermined which it would be important to know. There is 
nothing to indicate the source of Clement’s statement, or how far it 
was the common opinion of the Alexandrine Church at the time, or 
whether the hypothesis of a Hebrew original was framed to explain 
the peculiarities of the un-Pauline style. In part this deficiency 
may be supplied by another quotation from Clement in regard to 
the Epistle which Eusebius makes in the same place. ‘The blessed 
presbyter [Pantznus?] used to say: since the Lord was sent to 
the Hebrews, as being the Apostle of the Almighty, Paul through 
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modesty, as was natural since he had been sent to the Gentiles, does 
not style himself apostle of the Hebrews, both for the sake of the 
honour due to the Lord, and because it was a work of supererogation 
for him to write to the Hebrews, since he was herald and apostle of 
the Gentiles.’ It appears then that the exceptional character of the 
Epistle had attracted attention at Alexandria in the generation 
before Clement, and that an explanation was offered of one at least 
of its peculiarities, It is possible therefore, though not likely, that 
Clement derived from his master the idea of a Hebrew original. At 
any rate the idea was compatible with what he had learnt from 
Pantzenus as to the authorship of the Greek text. 


The whole passage of Husebius (7. Z&. vi. 14) deserves to be quoted at 
length: ryv mpos ‘“EBpaious S€ émiarodjy Ilavdov pev civai gyow [ev rais 
‘Yrorumaéaest] yeypapOa Sé ‘EBpaiows “EBpaixy povy’ Aovkay b€ didroripes 
airny weOeppnvetcarta exdodvat tois “"EAAnow" dOev Tov avtov ypora evpio- 
keoOat Kara THY épunveiay TavTns TE THS emutTOAnS Kal Tay IIpagewv" px 
mpoyeypapba. dé rd ‘IlavAos dméatoXos’ eikorws’ “‘EBpaios yap, dnoir, 
émotédA@v, mpornw ciAnpoot Kar avtov kal vmorrevovtw avrov, ocvveTds 
mdvy ovk év dpxyh améotpepev avrovs Td dvoya Geis.” Eira dmoBas émdéyee 
“THdn dé, ds 6 paxdpios edeye mpeaBurepos, eet 6 KUpios amdaTodos dy TOU 
mavTokparopos ameotadn mpos “EBpaious, dua petpiornra 6 IlatAos, ws ay eis 
ra 0m dmecradpevos, ovk eyypape: éavriv “EBpaiwy dmootodoy dia Te TH 
mpos Tov Kipioy Tyunr, did Te TO ex Meptovaias kal Tois “EBpaious émurréhdew 
eOvav knpuxa dvta Kal dmdartodov.’ 

There is no direct’ evidence to identify Pantzenus with ‘the blessed 
elder, for Clement appears to have derived his information from more than 
one of his generation (comp. Euseb. H. #. v. 11), but the identification 
appears to be natural from the position which Pantaenus occupied (comp. 
UTE Ve LE Vis -13): 

The use of #57 in the second (verbal) quotation from Clement seems to 
imply that Clement is meeting a difficulty which was freshly urged in his 
own time. It had been, he seems to say, adequately met before. 

If Pantzenus had spoken of a Hebrew original it is most likely that 
Clement would have noticed the fact. The argument from style may 
naturally mark a second stage in the controversy as to the authorship of the 
Epistle. 


The judgment of Origen is quoted by Eusebius (//. #. vi. 25) in Ontezn. 
his own words, After remarking that every one competent to judge 


of language must admit that the style of the Epistle to the Hebrews 


is not that of St Paul, and also that every one conversant with the 
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apostle’s teaching must agree that the thoughts are marvellous and 
in no way inferior to his acknowledged writings, Origen, he tells 
us, after a while continued, ‘If I were to express my own opinion 
‘T should say that the thoughts are the thoughts of the apostle, but 
‘the language and the composition that of one who recalled from 
‘memory and, as it were, made notes of what was said by his 
‘master. If therefore any Church holds this Epistle as Paul’s, let 
‘it be approved for this also [as for holding unquestioned truths], 
‘for it was not without reason that the men of old time have 
‘handed it down as Paul’s [that is, as substantially expressing his 
‘thoughts]. But who wrote the Epistle God only knows certainly. 
‘The account that has reached us is twofold: some say that 
‘Clement, who became bishop of the Romans, wrote the Epistle, 
‘others that Luke wrote it, who wrote the Gospel and the Acts. 
‘But on this I will say no more.’ 

ae This testimony is of the highest value as supplementary to and 


of the in part explaining that of Clement. Origen does not refer to any 


ae ‘Hebrew’ original. It is not possible then that this hypothesis 


_ to that of 


Cl formed part of the ancient tradition. It was a suggestion which 
ement. 


Origen did not think it worth while to discuss. He was aware 
that some Churches did not receive the Epistle as St Paul’s. 
In the strictest sense of authorship he agreed with them. At 
the same time he held that in a true sense it could be regarded 
as St Paul’s, as embodying thoughts in every way worthy of 
him. 
gece Thus Clement and Origen, both familiar with the details of the 
testimony tradition of ‘the men of old time’ to whom they refer, agree in 
ae regarding the Greek Epistle as St Paul’s only in a secondary sense. 
Clement regards it as a free translation of a ‘Hebrew’ original, so 
made by St Luke as to shew the characteristics of his style: Origen 
regards it as a scholar’s reproduction of his master’s teaching, Each 
view must have been consistent with what was generally received ; 
and this can only have been that the Epistle rightly had a place 
among the apostolic letters though its immediate authorship was 


uncertain. The practice of Clement and Origen is an application 
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of this judgment. Both use the Epistle as St Paul’s without any 
qualification because it was naturally connected with the collection 
of his letters; and Origen goes so far as to say that he was 
prepared to shew that ‘the Epistle was Paul’s’ in reply to those 
‘who rejected it as not written by Paul’ (Zp. ad Afric. 9); and 
in another passage, preserved indeed only in a Latin translation, 


he speaks of ‘fourteen Epistles of St Paul’ (Hom. in Jos. vii.). 


The judgment of Origen must be given in the original (Huseb. . Z. 
vi. 25). 
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The sense of the ambiguous phrase ris 6 ypayas rv émuotoAny 
(Rom. xvi. 22) is fixed by the context beyond all reasonable doubt. The 
‘writing’ included all that is described under ‘expression’ (ppdors) and 
‘composition’ (cvvOecrs). In this sense, on the ground that the Epistle 
shewed correspondences of style with their acknowledged compositions, 
some held that Clement and some that St Luke ‘wrote’ it. 

The Homily from which this passage was taken was written after A.D. 245. 
The Epistle to Africanus was written a.p. 240. We may therefore rightly 
conclude that we have in the quotation Origen’s mature and final judgment 
from a critical point of sight. Practically he might still use it as St Paul’s 
in the sense which he explains. 


Looking back over the records of the first three centuries The judg- 
Eusebius expressed the judgment to which the facts pointed plainly ee 
with all theirapparent discrepancies. in different places he ranks 
the Epistle among ‘the acknowledged’ (iii. 25), and the ‘controverted’ 

Books (vi. 13). He held himself that it was originally written in 
‘Hebrew,’ and that Clement of Rome (rather than St Luke) had 
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translated it, on the ground of its likeness to Clement’s own Letter 
both in style and subject-matter (iii. 38). He used the Greek text 
as St Paul’s habitually; and reckoned his Epistles as fourteen 
(A. £. iii, 3), though he noticed that ‘some rejected the Epistle to 
the Hebrews on the ground that it was controverted (avriréyer Oar) 
by the Roman Church as not being Paul’s.’ At the same time he 
justified his own decision by the plea that it was reasonable ‘on 
the ground of its antiquity that it should be reckoned with the 
other writings of the Apostle’ (H. £Z. iii. 38). Such a statement 
would be inconsistent with the idea that he held it to be St Paul’s 
in the same sense as the other Epistles. He held it to be canonical 
Scripture and Pauline, so to speak, for ecclesiastical use. Eusebius 
in other words, like Origen, was chiefly concerned to maintain 
the canonicity of the Epistle, and he upheld its ultimate Pauline 
authorship as connected with its apostolic authority. 

The following are the passages in which Eusebius states the facts as to 
the Hpistle in his own words. 

H. E. iii. 3 rod 8€ Taddou mpddndor Kal aadhets ai Sexaréocapes emicronal. 
Ore ye pyy twes jOerHKacL THY mpds ‘EBpaiovus, mpos Tis ‘Popatoy exkAnolas os 
pa ILavAov obcav adriy avtihéyer Oar hycavres, od Sikatov dyvoeiv, Kal ra Tept 
tavtns S€ Tois mpd ijuay eipnuéva Kara kawpov trapabnoopat. 

Hi. E. iii. 37 [Kdjpns] cadécrara mapiotnow ore pn véov umdpyer Td 
ovyypappa. evev cixdras Sokev adrd Trois doumois éyxatahexOjvar ypdupace 
Tov dmoordédov: ‘EBpaious yap did Ts marpiov yA@trns eyypapws dudnkdros 
Tov IlavAov, of pev Tov evayyedtotiy Aoveay of dé rov KAnpevta rodrov adréy 
€ppnvedoat éyovor thy yeapnv. 6 Kal padXoyv ein dv adn b€s, TS Tov Suovov THs 
Ppdcews xapakrijpa thy re Too KArjpevros emirrodny Kal THY mpos “EBpatous 
drocod ew, Kal TO py) moppo ta ev éxarépos rots ovyypappact vorpara 
kadeoravat. 

Theodoret (Pref: in Ep. ad Hebr.) exaggerates, when he says of 
Eusebius, odros rod Oewordrov Havtdou tHvde THY emurroAny @podoynoev eivat 
kal Tovs madawods dravtas ravtny tepl adris epnoev eaxnkévar tiv ddéav, 

It will be evident from the facts which have been given how 
slender is the historical evidence for the Pauline authorship of the 
Epistle when it is traced to the source. The unqualified statements 
of later writers simply reproduce the testimony of Clement or Origen 
as interpreted by their practice. But it is not clear that any one 
among the earliest witnesses attributed the Greek text to St Paul. 


It is certain that neither Clement nor Origen did so, though they 
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used the Epistle as his without reserve. What they were concerned 
to affirm for the book was Pauline, or, we may say more correctly, 
apostolic authority. 

Viewed in this light the testimony of Alexandria is not irrecon- The East 
cilable with the testimony of the West. The difference between 2%4 West 


: ; press 
the two springs from the different estimate which they made of the Unduly 


two elements of the problem, canonicity (apostolicity) and author- Fite 
ship. The Alexandrines emphasised the thought of canonicity and, 
assured of the canonicity of the Epistle, placed it in connexion with 
St Paul. The Western fathers emphasised the thought of authorship 
and, believing that the Epistle was not properly St Paul’s, denied its 
canonical authority. The former were wrong in affirming Pauline 
authorship as the condition of canonicity. The latter were wrong 
in denying the canonicity of a book of which St Paul was not 
recognised as the author. Experience has shewn us how to unite 
the positive conclusions on both sides. We have been enabled to 
acknowledge that the canonical authority of the Epistle is inde- 
pendent of its Pauline authorship. The spiritual insight of the 
East can be joined with the historical witness of the West. And 
if we hold that the judgment of the Spirit makes itself felt through 
the consciousness of the Christian Society, no Book of the Bible is 
more completely recognised by universal consent as giving a divine 
view of the facts of the Gospel, full of lessons for all time, than 


the Epistle to the Hebrews. 


In deciding the question of the authorship of the Epistle the uniform 
testimony of the Roman Church, in which the Epistle was known from the 
earliest times, is of decisive importance. If St Paul had written it, it is 
difficult to understand how Clement could have been unacquainted with the 
fact, and how it should have been persistently denied or disregarded by all 
the later writers of the Church, so far as we know, for more than two 
centuries. On the other hand, if the Epistle was added as an appendix 
to St Paul’s Epistles in an Hastern collection of apostolic writings made 
about the same time as Marcion’s, it is easy to see, from the example of 
the Syriac Versions, how naturally St Paul’s name would be extended to it, 
and then how various explanations would offer themselves to account for its 
peculiarities. For the distinct theories of Clement and Origen shew that 
these were no part of an original tradition. 
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The practical judgment of Alexandria found formal expression — 
in a Festal Epistle of Athanasius (A.D. 367). Among the books 
of the Old and New Testaments which he reckons as ‘held canoni- 
cal and divine,’ he enumerates ‘fourteen Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul’ in the order of the oldest MSS. (‘... 2 Thess., Hebrews, 
1 Timothy...’). And from his time this reckoning of the ‘fourteen 
Epistles’ became universal among Greek writers; but there is no 
reason to suppose that either he or the other fathers who followed 
him wished to go beyond the testimony of Clement and Origen and 


Eusebius. 


The Epistle is used without reserve as a writing of St Paul’s by 
Alexander of Alexandria in writing to Arius (Theodor. H. #. i. 4; Soer. 
Hi. £. i. 6), and there is no reason for thinking that on this point Arius 
differed from the other teachers of Alexandria. At a later time some 
Arians denied the Pauline authorship of the Book while still they used it 
(Epiph. Her. lxix. 14; comp. Theodoret, Pref. ad Epist.). The Epistle is 
also quoted as St Paul’s (not to mention lesser names) by Didymus (de Trin. 
i. p. 23; Migne, P. G. xxxix. 307), Isidore of Pelusium (Zpp. Lib. i. 7; 94, 
Hebr. iv. 13), Cyril of Alexandria (de ador. in spir. et ver. ii. p. 58; Migne, 
P. G. \xviii. 226) and other Alexandrine fathers; by Cyril of Jerusalem 
(Cat. iv. 36 ras TlavAov Sexatéocapas éemorodas), by Jacob of Nisibis and 
Ephrem Syrus (Bleek, Hin/. § 39); by the Cappadocian fathers Basil (adv. 
Eunom. i. 14; iv. 2) and the two Gregories, Gregory of Nyssa (In Christi 
Resurr. ii.; Migne, P. G. xlvi. 639) and Gregory of Nazianzus (Séxa 8é TavAov 
téocapés T emotodal, Migne, P.G. xxxvii. 474); by Epiphanius (Her. Ixxvi. 
P. 941 év reaoapeckaidexa émiarodais Tod aylov amocrdédov IavAov. Comp. 
Her. xiii. p. 373), and by the representatives of the Church of Antioch, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (Kihn Theodor v. Mopsuestia 61 ff.) and Chrysostom 
(Pref. in Com.). 


From the fourth century the canonical authority of the Epistle 
came to be recognised in the West, and in part, as a consequence, 
its Pauline authorship. Fathers, like Hilary, who were familiar 
with Greek writers naturally adopted little by little their mode of 
speaking of it. Still the influence of the old belief remained ; and 
Jerome shews that the judgment which Eusebius notes in his time 
still survived unchanged : ‘The custom of the Latins’ he says ‘does 
not receive it among the canonical Scriptures as St Paul’s’ (Zp. ad 
Dard. 129). And while he himself rightly maintained its canonical 


authority and used it freely, he was ever scrupulously careful to’ 
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indicate in his quotations that he did not by so doing decide the 
question of its authorship. Augustine adopted the same general 
view as Jerome, and under his influence lists of Books for use in 
Church were authorised at three African Councils, at Hippo in 393, 
and at Carthage in 397 and 419. In all of these the Epistle to 
the Hebrews was included; and henceforward, while the doubts as 
to the authorship of the Epistle were noticed from time to time, the 
canonical authority of the Book was not again called in question in 
the West till the time of the Reformation. The Catalogue of the 
second Council of Carthage was transcribed in a letter of Innocent T 


to Exsuperius, and became part of the Law of the Roman Church. 


The language of the decrees of the African Councils preserves a signi- 
ficant trace of the transition from the earlier view in the West to that 
which finally prevailed. In the Council of Hippo and the first Council of 
Carthage the enumeration runs: Pauli Ap. LEpistole xiti.: eiusdem ad 
Hebreos una. In the second Council of Carthage the two clauses are 
combined: Epist. Pauli Ap. numero wiv. 

The Epistle is used as St Paul’s among others by Hilary (De Trin. 
iv. 11), Lucifer (De non conv. c. her., Migne, P. L. xiii. 782), Victorinus Afer 
(c. Ar. ii. 3), Pacianus (Zp. iii. 13), Faustinus (De Trin. ii. 13), Ambrose 
(De Sp. 8. iii. 8, 51), Pelagius (Comm. in Rom. i. 17), Rufinus (Comm. in 
Symb. Apost. 36, Pauli apostoli epistolee quatuordecim). 

On the other hand it is not used by Phzebadius, Optatus, Zeno, Vincent 
of Lerins, Orosius. Philastrius notices that it was not read in Churches 
(Heer. 88), or, at least, only sometimes (Her. 89, interdum). 

The language of Jerome is full of interest, and in several places it is 
easy to see the influence of the Greek or Latin work which he has before 
him. He repeats the familiar Western saying that ‘St Paul wrote to seven 
Churches,’ adding that ‘very many rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
which would have given an eighth (Zp. ad Paul. 53 (103) § 8; de virr. ill. 
5). He notices the Western custom and tradition which questioned its 
authority and denied its Pauline authorship (Zp. ad Evang. 73 (126) § 4; 
ad Dard. 129 § 3; Comm. in Matt. xxvi. 8, 9; in Is. vi. 2; viii. 16f.). He 
discusses the common objections to the Pauline authorship (de virr. ill. 
c. 5; Comm. in Gal. i. 1), and notices one which he probably owed to 
Origen (Zp. ad Afri. 9), that the Epistle contained references to 
Apocryphal Books (Comm. in Is. vi. 9 ff.). In many places he uses the 
Epistle as St Paul’s without any reserve (Comm. in Is. v. 24; vii. 14); 
and again he speaks of ‘the writer of the Epistle whoever he was, ‘the 
Apostle Paul or whoever wrote the Epistle’ (Comm. in Amos viii. 7, 8; 
in Jerem. xxxi. 31 f.). 

The language of Augustine is equally uncertain. At one time he leaves 
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the question of the canonicity of the Epistle uncertain (Inchoat. Expos. Ep. 
ad Rom. § 11). At another time he inclines to accept it on the authority 
of ‘the Eastern Churches’ (de pecc. mer. et remiss. i. 27, 50). And in 
common use he quotes it in the same way as the other Epistles of St Paul, 
though less frequently (Sem. lv. 5 &c.). 

It is needless to follow in detail the statements of later writers. 
A few interesting traces of old doubts survive. The Epistle was 
wanting in the archetype of D, and probably in the archetype of F, 
and G, (see pp. xvi, xxvii). Some Commentators deal only with 
thirteen Epistles of St Paul (Hilary of Rome, Migne P. Z. xvii. 
pp. 45 ff.; Pelagius, P. Z. xxx. pp. 645 ff; comp. Cassiod. de inst. 
dw. litt. iv. 8), though Hilary and Pelagius speak of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews elsewhere as a book of the Apostle. But the notices 
as to the authorship of the Book are for the most part simple 
repetitions of sentences of Jerome. Here and there a writer of 
exceptional power uses his materials with independence, but without 
real knowledge. Thomas Aquinas, for example, marshals the objec- 
tions to the Pauline authorship and the answers to them in a true 
scholastic form, and decides in favour of the Pauline authorship 
on the ground of ancient authority and because ‘Jerome receives 


it among the Epistles of Paul.’ 


As the contrary has been lately stated, it may be well to say that Leo 
the Great quotes the Epistle as St Paul’s (Serm. xliv. § 2; comp. Serm. iii. 
(ii.) 1; xxiv. (xxiti.) 6; Ixviii. (Ixvi.) 3; lxix. (Ixvii.) 2; [Zp. Ixv.§ 11]). He 
quotes it indeed, as Bleek justly observed, comparatively rarely. 

At the revival of Greek learning in Europe, when ‘the Gram- 
marians’ ventured to reopen questions of Biblical criticism, the 
authorship and, in part, the authority of the Epistle was called 
in question. On this, as on other similar subjects, Card. Caietan 
[Th. de Vio] spoke with unusual freedom. Erasmus, with fuller 
knowledge, expressed his doubts ‘not as to the authority but as 
to the author of the Epistle, doubts’ he adds characteristically 
‘which would remain till he saw a distinct judgment of the Church 
upon the point.’ Luther denied the Pauline authorship of the 
Book without hesitation, and, referring to the earlier traditions, 


conjectured that it was more likely to have been written by Apollos 


” 
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(comp. Bleek, 249 n.). Calvin, while maintaining the full apo- 
stolical authority of the Epistle, professed that he ‘could not be 
brought to think that it was St Paul’s.’ He thought that it might 
be a work of St Luke or of Clement. Beza also held that it was 
written by a disciple of St Paul. At first he inclined to adopt 
Luther’s conjecture as to the authorship, but this opinion he 


afterwards withdrew silently. 


The judgment of Card. Caietan is worth noticing more in detail, for 
even Bleek had not seen his Commentary. He first quotes the statements 
of Jerome at some length, and concludes from these that St Paul cannot 
be confidently held to be the author of the Epistle. He then goes on to 
argue that doubt as to the authorship of the Book involves doubt as to its 
authority. This doubt as to the authority of the Epistle he justifies by 
reference to what he regards as false arguments in i. 5 b, ix. 15 ff. He 
regards li. 3 as inconsistent with a belief in the Pauline authorship, but 
adds, that following common custom he, like Jerome, will call it St Paul’s. 

He explains the stress which he lays on the evidence of Jerome by 
a significant sentence: quos [libros] ille canonicos tradidit, canonicos 
habemus; et quos ille a canonicis discreuit, extra canonem habemus. 

The Colophon of the Commentary is interesting. Caietze die 1 Junii 
M.D.XxIx. Commentariorum Thomz de Vio, Caietani Cardinalis sancti 
Xisti in omnes genuinas epistolas Pauli et eam quze ad Hebreeos inscribitur, 
Finis. 

The review of the historical evidence as to the authorship of Internal 


idence; 
the Epistle will have shewn sufficiently that there was no clear Cee 


or uniform tradition on the subject in the early Church. Obvious 
circumstances are adequate to explain why the names of St Paul, 
and St Luke, of Barnabas, and Clement were connected with it; 
and in no case is the external testimony of such a character as to 
justify the belief that it was derived from a tradition contemporary 
in origin with the Book. It remains therefore to consider how far 
internal testimony helps towards the solution of the question. 

The direct evidence furnished by the Epistle is slight, though direct, 
there is not the least indication that the author wished to conceal 
his personality. He was intimately acquainted with those to whom 
he writes: vi. 9 f.; x. 34 (rots Seoplows ovverabyoare); xiii. 75 xiii. 
19 (va tdxeov amoxaracraIa tiv), but the last clause does not 


necessarily imply that he belonged to their society, or that he 
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was in confinement. He speaks of Timothy as a common friend: 
xiii, 23 (ywwoxere Tov adeddov nuav T. droX\eAvpévov...compare note 
on the passage), and there is no reason to question the identity of 
this Timothy with the companion of St Paul. He places himself 
in the second generation of believers, as one who had received the 
Gospel from those who heard the Lord (ii. 3). 

This last statement has been justly held to be a most grave 
(or indeed fatal) objection to the Pauline authorship. It is not 
possible to reconcile it without unnatural violence with St Paul’s 
jealous assertion of his immediate discipleship to Christ (contrast 
Gal. i. 1; 11 f.). On the other hand these few notices might all 
apply equally well to St Luke or Barnabas or Clement. 

The language and the teaching of the Epistle offer materials 
for comparison with writings of the four authors suggested by 
tradition. With St Luke the comparison is practically confined 
to the language: with Barnabas, if we assume that his letter is 
authentic, Clement and St Paul, it embraces both language and 
teaching. 

It has been already seen that the earliest scholars who speak of 
the Epistle notice its likeness in style to the writings of St Luke; 
and when every allowance has been made for coincidences which 
consist in forms of expression which are found also in the Lxx. or in 
other writers of the N. T., or in late Greek generally, the likeness 
is unquestionably remarkable. No one can work independently at 
the Epistle without observing it (comp. p. xlvii). But it is not 
possible to establish any sure conclusion on such a resemblance, 
The author of the Epistle may have been familiar with the 
writings of St Luke themselves, or he may have been in close 
connexion with the Evangelist or with those whose language was 
moulded by his influence. In any case the likeness of vocabulary 
and expression is not greater than that which exists between 1 Peter 
and the Epistles of St Paul. If indeed it were credible that the 
Epistle was originally written in ‘ Hebrew,’ then the external and 
internal evidence combined would justify the belief that the Greek 
text is due to St Luke. If that opinion is out of the question, 
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the historical evidence for St Luke’s connexion with the Epistle 
is either destroyed or greatly weakened, and the internal evidence 
gives no valid result. 

The superficial resemblances between the Epistle and the Letter with 

of Clement, both in vocabulary and form, are very striking. It CLEMENT, 
would be easy to draw up a list of parallelisms in words and manner 
sufficient to justify the judgment of Eusebius (comp. pp. lxii, lxx). 
But these parallelisms are more than counterbalanced by differences 
in both respects. Clement-has an unusually large number of peculiar 
words ; and his heaping together of coordinate clauses (as 1, 3, 20, 
35» 36, 45, 55), his frequent doxologies (20, 38, 43, 45, 50, 58, 59); 
and to a certain extent (comp. p. 478) his method of quotation, 
sharply distinguish his writing from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Moreover a closer examination of the parallelisms with the Epistle 
makes it clear that they are due to a use of it, like the use 
which is made of Epistles of St Paul (e.g. ¢. 49). And, what is of 
far greater moment, the wide difference between the two works in 
range of thought, in dogmatic depth, in prophetic insight, makes it 
impossible to suppose that the Epistle to the Corinthians could have 
been written after the Epistle to the Hebrews by the same writer. 
Clement is essentially receptive and imitative. He combines but he 
does not create. Even if the external evidence for connecting him 
with the Epistle were greater than it is, the internal evidence would 
be incompatible with any other connexion than that of a simple 
translator (comp. Lightfoot, Clement i. 101 f.). 

Some differences in style between the Epistle and the writings we 
of St Paul have been already noticed. A more detailed inquiry ‘ 
shews that these cannot be adequately explained by differences of 
subject or of circumstances, They characterise two men, and not 
only two moods or two discussions. The student will feel the 
subtle force of the contrast if he compares the Epistle to the 
Hebrews with the Epistle to the Ephesians, to which it has 
the closest affinity. But it is as difficult to represent the 
contrast by an enumeration of details as it is to analyse an 


effect. It must be felt for a right appreciation of its force. So 
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is is also with the dogmatic differences between the writer and 
St Paul. 

There is unquestionably a sense in which Origen is right in 
saying that ‘the thoughts’ of the Epistle are the thoughts of 
St Paul. The writer shews the same broad conception of the 
universality of the Gospel as the Apostle of the Gentiles, the same 
grasp of the age-long purpose of God wrought out through Israel, 
the same trust in the atoning work of Christ, and in His present 
sovereignty. He speaks with the same conscious mastery of the 
Divine Counsel. But he approaches each topic from a different 
side. He looks at all as from within Israel, and not as from with- 
out. He speaks as one who step by step had read the fulfilment 
of the Old Covenant in the New without any rude crisis of awak- 
ening or any sharp struggle with traditional errors. His Judaism 
has been all along the Judaism of the prophets and not of the 
Pharisees, of the O. T. and not of the schools (comp. § x.). 

The differences between the Epistle and the Epistle which bears 
the name of Barnabas involve a contrast of principles and will be 
considered separately (see § x11.). 

We are left then with a negative conclusion. The Epistle 
cannot be the work of St Paul, and still less the work of Clement. 
It may have been written by St Luke. It may have been written 
by Barnabas, if the ‘Epistle of Barnabas’ is apocryphal. The 
scanty evidence which is accessible to us supports no more definite 
judgment. 

One conjecture, however, remains to be noticed, not indeed for 
its own intrinsic worth, but because it has found favour with many 
scholars. Luther, as we have seen, with characteristic originality 
conjectured that it was the work of Apollos. The sole ground for 
the conjecture is the brief description of Apollos which is found 
in the N. T. (Acts xviii. 24 ff; 1 Cor. i, 12; iii, 4ff.). But the 
utmost which can be deduced from these notices is that Apollos, 
so far as we know, might have written the Epistle, just as 
what we know of Silas is consistent with the belief that he wrote 


it, and has even suggested it. But on the other hand it is to be 
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remembered that there is not the least evidence that Apollos wrote 
anything, or that he was the only man or the only Alexandrian in 
the Apostolic age who was ‘learned...and mighty in the Scriptures,’ 
_ or that he possessed these qualifications more than others among 
his contemporaries, or that, in the connexion in which they are 
noticed, they suggest the presence of the peculiar power which is 
shewn in the Epistle. The wide acceptance of the conjecture as 
a fact is only explicable by our natural unwillingness to frankly 
confess our ignorance on.a'matter which excites our interest. 

And yet in this case the confession of ignorance is really the The 
confirmation of an inspiriting faith. We acknowledge the divine maoua a 
- authority of the Epistle, self-attested and ratified by the illuminated Bpistle a 


witness 
consciousness of the Christian Society: we measure what would Dae ; 
1tUa, 
have been our loss if it had not been included in our Bible; and al 
aes ‘ of the 
we confess that the wealth of spiritual power was so great in the Apostolic 


early Church that he who was empowered to commit to writing “8 


this view of the fulness of the Truth has not by that conspicuous 
service even left his name for the grateful reverence of later ages. 
It was enough that the faith and the love were there to minister to 
the Lord (Matt. xxvi. 13). 

In the course of the last century the authorship of the Epistle 
has been debated with exhaustive thoroughness. Bleek’s Introduc- 
tion to his Commentary is a treasury of materials, arranged and 
used with scrupulous fairness. It would be difficult to make any 
important additions to his view of the external facts. All the 
recent Commentaries discuss the question more or less fully. It 
will be enough to refer to some representative writers who advo- 
cate the claims of particular men to the authorship. The case 
for St Paul is maintained, with various modifications, by Ebrard, 
Hofmann, Biesenthal, Kay: for St Luke, by Delitzsch: for Apollos 
by Alford, Kurtz, Farrar: for Barnabas by Grau, Renan, Zahn: 
for St Mark by E. 8S. Lowndes (comp. Holtzmann, Limi. 318 f.): 
for Aquila and Priscilla by Harnack [Hapository Times, 347 
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XII. THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS AND 
THE EPISTLE OF BARNABAS. 


Two Epistles, as has been already noticed, were circulated in the 
third century under the name of Barnabas. Both were for some 
time on the verge of the Canon of the N. T., and at last, a century 
later, one was by common consent included in it and the other 
excluded. Both deal with a question which was of momentous 
importance at the close of the Apostolic age, and the manner in 
which they respectively deal with it illuminates the idea of inspira- 
tion, and reveals a little of the divine action in the life of the 
Church. 

The question arose of necessity from the progress of the Faith. 
As the Gentile churches grew in importance, Christians could not 
but ask how they were to regard the Scriptures and the institutions 
of Judaism ? 

The destruction of Jerusalem forced this inquiry upon believers 
with afresh power. There was an apparent chasm opened in the line 
of divine revelation. All that had been held sacred for centuries 
was swept away, and yet the books of the Old Testament, which 
appeared to find an outward embodiment in the Jewish services, 
were still the authoritative Bible of Christians. 

Could the Old Testament be thus kept? And if so, how were 
Christians to explain the contradiction between the hallowing of 
the writings, and the apparent neglect of their contents? The 
ordinances of the Law had not been formally abrogated: what then 
were the limits of their obligation? In what sense could writings, 
in which the ordinances were laid down, still be regarded as inspired 
by the Spirit of God, if the ordinances themselves were set aside ? 

A little reflection will shew that the difficulties, involved in 
these questions which the early Christians had to face, were very 
real and very urgent. The pregnant thoughts of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews—all that is contained in the words woAvpepds xat 
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moAutporws mada 6 Oeds adnoas tols matpdow év Tos eporanee 
have indeed passed so completely into our estimate of the method of 
the divine education of ‘the nations’ and of ‘the people,’ that some 
effort is required now in order that we may feel the elements of the 
problem with which they deal. But we can realise the situation by 
removing this book from the New Testament, and substituting in 
imagination the Epistle of Barnabas for it. 

Two opposite solutions of the difficulties obtained partial cur- Two 
rency. It was said on the one side that the Old Testament must oTaaee 
be surrendered: that Judaism and Christianity were essentially a by 
antagonistic: that Christ really came to abolish the work of an meri 
opposing power: that the separation of the Gospel from the Law 
and the Prophets must be final and complete. This view, repre- 
sented in its most formidable shape by Marcion, was opposed to 
the whole spirit of the apostolic teaching and to the instinct of 
the Christian Society. It isolated Christianity from the fulness 
of human life, and it is needless to dwell upon it. 

On the other side it was said, as in the Epistle of Barnabas, Barnabas. 
that God had spoken only one message and made one Covenant, and 
that message, that Covenant, was the Gospel ; but that the message 
had been misunderstood from the first by the Jews to whom it 
was addressed, and that the Covenant in consequence had not 
been carried into effect till Christ came (Barn. iv. 6). 

This view is not in its essence less unhistorical than the other, 
or less fatal to a right apprehension of the conditions and course 
of the divine revelation. But it had a certain attractiveness from 
the symbolic interpretation of Scripture which it involved, and 
it seemed to guard in some sense the continuity of God’s dealing _ 
with men. So it was that, if the Epistle to the Hebrews had not 
already provided help before the crisis of the trial came, and 
silently directed the current of Christian thought into the true 
channel, it would be hard to say how great the peril and loss 
would have been for later time. 

For the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of Barnabas Contrast 


between 
present a complete and instructive contrast in their treatment of Barnabas 
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the Old Testament Scriptures and of the Mosaic institutions. Both 
agree in regarding these as ordained by God, and instinct with 
spiritual truth, but their agreement extends no farther either in 
principles or in method. 

(a) Barnabas sets forth what he holds to be the spiritual 


. 


meaning of the Old Testament without principle or self-restraint. 


q He is satisfied if he can give an edifying meaning to the letter in 


any way. He offers his explanations to all; and in the main deals 
with trivial details (e.g. c. ix., the explanation of THT). 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews on the other hand 
exercises a careful reserve. He recognises a due relation between 
the scholar and his lesson ; and the examples by which he illustrates 
his leading thoughts are all of representative force: the idea of rest 
(the Sabbath-rest, the rest of Canaan, the rest of Christ): the idea 
of priesthood (the priest of men, the priest of the chosen people): 
the idea of access to God (the High-priest in the. Holy of holies, 
Christ seated on the right-hand of God). 

The one example which the two Epistles have in common, the 
rest of God after creation, offers a characteristic contrast. In the 
Epistle to the Hebrews it suggests the thought of the spiritual 
destiny of man: in Barnabas it supplies a chronological measure 
of the duration of the world (Heb. iv.; Barn. xv.). 

(6) Barnabas again treats the Mosaic legislation as having only 
a symbolic meaning. It had no historical, no disciplinary value 
whatever. The outward embodiment of the enigmatic ordinances 
was a pernicious delusion. As a mere fleshly observance circum- 
cision was the work of an evil power (Barn. ix. 4). But the evil 
power apparently gave a wrong interpretation to the command on 
which it was based and did not originate the command (comp. Just, 
M. Dial. 16). 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews on the other hand the Mosaic 
system is treated as a salutary discipline, suited for the training 
of those to whom it was given, fashioned after a heavenly pattern 
(vii. 5 ; x. I), preparatory and not final, and yet possessing through- 


out an educational value. The Levitical sacrifices, for example, were 
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fitted to keep alive in the Jews a sense of sin and to lead thought 
forward to some true deliverance from its power. The priesthood, 

again, and high-priesthood suggested thoughts which they did not 
satisfy, and exactly in proportion as they were felt to be divine 
institutions, they sustained the hope of some complete satisfaction. 

The purpose of God is indeed fulfilled from the first, though to us 

the fulfilment is shewn in fragments. Hence the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews goes beyond the Law, and in the gentile 
Melchizedek finds the fullest type of the King-priest to come. 

(c) There is another point of resemblance and contrast between One 
the Epistle of Barnabas and the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
specially deserves to be noticed. Barnabas (c. xvi.) dwells on the 
perils and the failures of the external Law fashioned under the later 
Temple into a shape which affected permanence. In this he marks 
a real declension in the development of Judaism. The Temple, like 
the Kingdom, was a falling away from the divine ideal. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews recognises the same fact, but he places 
the original divine order apart from the results of man’s weakness. 

He goes back to the Tabernacle for all his illustrations, in which 
the transitoriness of the whole system was clearly signified. 

In a word, in the Epistle of Barnabas there is no sense of the Summary. 
continuity of the divine discipline of men, of an education of the 
world corresponding to the growth of humanity: no recognition of 
the importance of outward circumstances, of rules and observances, 
as factors in religious life: no acknowledgment of a relation of 
proportion between spiritual lessons and a people’s capacity. It is 
an illustration of the same fundamental fault that we find in the 
Epistle not only a complete rejection of the letter of the Levitical 
system, but also an imperfect and inadequate view of Christian 
institutions. 

On the other hand we have in Hebr. i. 1—4 a view of the 
unfolding and infolding of the divine counsel in creation of infinite 
fulness. The end is there seen to be the true consummation of the 
beginning. We discern that one message is conveyed by the 


different modes of God’s communication to His people: that one 
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Voice speaks through many envoys: that at last the spoken word 
is gathered up and fulfilled in the present Son. 

We have not yet mastered all the teaching of the pregnant 
words; yet even now we can perceive how the thoughts which 
they convey characterise the whole Epistle: how they arose 
naturally out of the circumstances of the early Church; and, by 
comparison with the Epistle of Barnabas, how far they trans- 
cended the common judgment of the time. Under this aspect 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, by its composition and its history, 
throws light upon the ideas of Inspiration and a Canon of Scrip- 
ture. On the one side we see how the Spirit of God uses special 
powers, tendencies and conditions, things personal and things 
social, for the expression of a particular aspect of the Truth 2 
and on the other side we see how the enlightened consciousness 
of the Church was in due time led to recognise that teaching as 
authoritative which was at first least in harmony with prevailing 
forms of thought. 
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InrRopuction (i. 1—4). The first 
paragraph of the Epistle gives a sum- 
mary view of its main subject, the 
finality of the absolute Revelation 
in Christ as contrasted with the pre- 
paratory revelation under the Old 
Covenant. 

The whole is bound together in one 
unbroken grammatical construction, 
but the subject is changed in its 
course. In the first two verses God is 
the subject: in the last two the Son; 
and the fourth verse introduces a 
special thought which is treated in 
detail in the remainder of the chapter. 

Thus for purposes of interpretation 
the paragraph may be divided into 
three parts. 

i. The contrast of the Old Revela- 
tion and the New: vv. 1, 2. 

li. The nature and the work of 
the Son: v. 3. 

iii. Transition to the detailed 
development of the argument: v. 4. 

It will be noticed that the Lord is 
regarded even in this brief introduc- 
tory statement in His threefold office 
as Prophet (God spake in His Son), 
Priest (having made purification of 
sins), and King (He sat down). 

i. The contrast of the Old Revela- 
tion and the New (1, 2). 


The contrast between the Old Reve- 
lation and the New is marked in three 
particulars. There is a contrast (a) in 
the method, and (0) in the time, and 
(c) in the agents of the two revelations. 

(a) The earlier teaching was con- 
veyed in successive portions and in 
varying fashions according to the 
needs and capacities of those who 
received it: on the other hand the 
revelation in Him who was Son was 
necessarily complete in itself (comp. 
John i. 14, 18). 

(6) The former revelation was given 
of old time, in the infancy and growth 
of the world: the Christian revelation 
at the end of these days, on the very 
verge of the new order which of ne- 
cessity it ushered in. 

(c) The messengers in whom God 
spoke before, were the long line of 
prophets raised up from age to age 
since the world began (Luke i. 70; 
Acts iii. 21): the Messenger of the 
new dispensation was God’s own Son. 

The first contrast is left formally 
incomplete (having...spoken in many 
parts and in many modes...spake). 
The two latter are expressed definitely 
(of old time to the fathers, at the end 
of these days to us—in the prophets, in 
Him Who ts Son); and in the original, 
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after the first clause, word answers to 
word with emphatic correspondence : 
modupepSs Kal moAutpdrws (I) madat 
(2) 6 Oeds Aadjoas (3) Tots marpdow 
(4) €v rots mpopyrats (5): no corre- 
sponding clause (1') ém éaxarov tay 
jpepav rovrav (2’) eddArnoev (3°) npiv 
(4) ev vig (5. 

The consideration of these contrasts 
places the relation of Christianity to all 
that had gone before in a clear light. 
That which is communicated in parts, 
sections, fragments, must of necessity 
be imperfect; and so also a represen- 
tation which is made in many modes 
cannot be other than provisional. The 
supreme element of unity is wanting 
in each case. But the Revelation in 
Christ, the Son, is perfect both in sub- 
stance and in form. The Incarnation 
and the Ascension include absolutely 
all that is wrought out slowly and ap- 
propriated little by little in the ex- 
perience of later life. The charac- 
teristics’ which before marked the 
revelation itself now mark the human 
apprehension of the final revelation. 

The Incarnation, in other words, 
is the central point of all Life; and 
just as all previous discipline led up 
to it moAvpepds Kal modvTporas, 80 all 
later experience is the appointed 


method by which its teaching is pro-_ 


gressively mastered rodupepa@s kal moAv- 
tpores. All that we can learn of the 
constitution of man, of the constitu- 
tion of nature, of the ‘laws’ of history 
must, from the nature of the case, 
illustrate its meaning for us (comp. 
1 Cor. xiii. 9 ff.). 

These thoughts find their complete 
justification in the two clauses which 
describe the relation to the order of 
the world of Him in Whom God spoke 
to us. God appointed Him heir of 
all things, and through Him He made 
the world. The Son as Heir and 
Creator speaks with perfect know- 
ledge and absolute sympathy. 

But while the revelations of the 
Old and the New Covenants are thus 
sharply distinguished, God is the One 


Eve 


Author of both. He spoke in old 
time, and He spoke in the last time. 
In the former case His speaking was 
upon earth and in the latter case 
Jrom heaven (c. xii. 25 note), but in 
both cases the words are alike His 
words. Not one word therefore can 
pass away, though such as were frag- 
mentary, prospective, typical, required 
to be fulfilled by Christ’s Presence 
(Matt. v. 18). In revelation and in 
the record of revelation all parts 
have a divine work but not the same 
work nor (as we speak) an equal work. 

tGod having of old time spoken to 
the fathers in the prophets in many 
parts and in many modes *spake 
to us at the end of these days in His 
Son, whom He appointed heir of all 
things, through whom He also made 
the world. 

1. The order of the first words in 
the original text, by which the two 
adverbs (aodupepos Kal moAvTpores) 
come first, to which nothing after- 
wards directly answers (Having in 
many parts and in many modes of 
old time spoken...), serves at once 
to fix attention on the variety and 
therefore on the imperfection of the 
earlier revelations, and also to keep 
a perfect correspondence in the mem- 
bers which follow (waka, én’ éoydrov 
TOY TNpEepov TovTwy—Aadnoas, €AdAN- 
gev—tois Tarpdow, nuiv—ev Tois mpo- 
diras, ev vid). 

At the same time the two main 
divisions of the revelation are con- 
nected as forming one great whole: 
God having spoken...spake..(6 Oeds 
Aadnoas...€Aadnoev). It is not simply 
that the Author of the earlier reyela- 
tion is affirmed to have been also the 
Author of the later (God who spake... 
spake...6 trois marpacw arnoas Oeds 
ehadnoer or God spake...and spake...): 
but the earlier revelation is treated 
as the preparation for, the foundation 
of, the latter (God having spoken... 
spake...). 

Todvpep@s Kal moAuTporas] in many 
parts and in many manners, Vulg. 


ti} 


multifariam multisqgue modis. Syr. 
Psh. in all parts and in all manners 
(Syr. Hel. in many paris...). 

The variety of the former revelation 
extended both to its substance and 
to its form. The great drama of 
Israel’s discipline was divided into 
separate acts; and in each act dif- 
ferent modes were employed by 
God for bringing home to His 
people various aspects of truth. 
Thus the ‘many parts’ of the pre- 
paratory training for Christianity may 
be symbolised (though they are 
not absolutely coincident with them) 
by the periods of the patriarchs, of 
Moses, of the theocracy, of the king- 
dom, of the captivity, of the hier- 
archy, as Israel was enabled to as- 
similate the lessons provided pro- 
videntially in the national life of 
Egypt, Canaan, Persia, Greece. And 
the many ‘modes’ of revelation are 
shadowed forth in the enactment of 
typical ordinances, in declarations of 
‘the word of the Lord,’ in symbolic 
actions, in interpretations of the cir- 
cumstances of national prosperity and 
distress. And further it must be 
noticed that the modes in which God 
spoke in the prophets to the people 
were largely influenced by the modes 
in which God spoke to the prophets 
themselves ‘face to face,’ by visions, 
by Urim and Thummim (comp. Num. 
xii. 6, 8). These corresponded in the 
divine order with the characters of the 
messengers themselves which became 
part of. their message. 

The general sense is well given by 
Theodoret: 76 pévrou Tohupepos Tas 
mavrodamas olkovoulas onpaiver, TO dé 
moAvTpOTeS Tov Oeiwy omraciay TO 
duvapopor, ads yap BHOn To ABpaap 
kal GAws TO Mavo7.. .T0 pévrou moAv- 
pepos kal érepov aivirrerat OTL TOV 

mpopyrar €kac Tos pepeRny Tita oiKovo- 
piav évexeipicero, 6 dé ToUre@y Ge6s, 6 
deondrns eyo Xpioros, ov pay Twa 
@Kovoynee xpetay, adda TO mav evavOpa- 
mnoas Katapbace. 

The adverbs are not rare in late 
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Greek: for modvpepds see Plut. ii. 
537D; Jos. Antt. viii. 3, 9; and for 
modutpomws Philo, ii. 512 M.; Max. Tyr. 
Vii. 2. TloAvpepys is used of Wisdom 
in Wisd. vii. 22. The two corre- 
sponding adjectives occur together in 
Max. Tyr. xvii. 7: There are, he says, 
two instruments for understanding, 
TOU pev arAov ov kahovper vovy, Tov Se 
Trotkihov kal todvpepods Kal moAvTpom ov 
as aigOnoews Kadodpev. For similar 
combinations see Philo de vit. Mos. 


‘1. § 20 (ii. 99 M.) (modutpém@ Kal modv- 


oxwet); de decal. § 17 (ii. 194 M.) (zro- 
AUTporrot Kal rroAverdeis); guis rer. div. 
heer. § 58 (i. 514 M.) (arodAods Kal mo- 
AvTporovs). 

Clement of Alexandria in a remark- 
able passage (Strom. vi. 7, § 58, p. 
769) uses the phrase of the action of 
the Word, Wisdom, the firstborn Son: 
ovros é€orw 6 TOV yernrav amravre@v 
dvdacKados, 6 avpBovdros Tov Beod Tov 
Ta mdavra mpoeyvexoros: 6 b€ avaber €x 
mpeTns KataBoAhs Kocpou ToAUTpOTeS 
kal moAupepas memaidevkév Te Kal Te- 
Aevot. Comp. Strom. i. 4, 27, p- 331 
eikOTws Tolvuy 6 amoaToAos TOAUTOLKLAOY 
elpnkev THY gopiav Tod Oeov, mokvpepas 
kat moAutpores, dia Téxvns, Sud emory- 
pns, dia tmiorews, Sia mpodyreias, THY 
€auris évSeckvupévny Svvayw els thy 
npetépayv evepyeciar... 

mada] of old time (Vulg. olim) and 
not simply formerly (mporepoyr c. iv. 6; 
x. 32). The word is rare in N.T. and 
always describes something completed 
in the past. Here the thought is of the 
ancient teachingsnow long sincesealed. 

6 Oeds AaAjoas...€kadnoev...| There 
is but one final Source of all Truth. 
The unity of the Revealer is the 
pledge and ground of the unity of the 
Revelation, however it may be com- 
municated; and His revelation of 
He ‘speaks’ 
in familiar intercourse. The word 
Aareiv is frequently used in the Epistle 
of divine communications: ii. 2, 3; 
Hi GA NA OR VA Ge Pome SRI ISR 
Compare John ix. 29; xvi. 13. This 
usage is not found in St Paul (yet 
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> - - / b) / con > en 
éoxaTou TWY nMEpwv TouTwy éNaAnoev HUlv EV VLw, 


2 écxdrov NABD,M, (vg) me: éoxdrwy S syrr. 


see Rom. iii. 19; 2 Cor. xiii. 3), but it 
is common in St Luke (Acts). 

The Vulgate rendering loguens (Old 
Lat. locutus)...locutus est exhibits a 
characteristic defect of the version in 
the rendering of participles (compare 
0. 3 purgationem faciens ; 0.14 miss). 

rois marpaow| This absolute title 
the fathers occurs again John yii. 22; 
Rom. ix. 5; xv. 8 (in Acts iii. 22 it is a 
false reading). Compare Ecclus. xliv. 
Tlarépwy vpvos. 

More commonly we find ‘our (your) 
Sathers’: Acts iii. 13, 253 Vv. 30; Vil. 
ir &c.; 1 Cor. x. 1. The absolute 
term marks the relation of ‘the 
fathers’ to the whole Church. 

év tois mp.| in the prophets (Vulg. 
in prophetis), not simply through 
them using them as His instruments 
(c. ii. 2, 3), but in them (ce. iv. 7) as 
the quickening power of their life. 
In whatever way God made Him- 
self known to them, they were His 
messengers, inspired by His Spirit, 
not in their words only but as men; 
and however the divine will was com- 
municated to them they interpreted 
it to the people: compare Matt. x. 
20; 2 Cor. xiii. 3. (Ipse in cordibus 
eorum dixit quidquid illi foras vel 
dictis vel factis locuti sunt homini- 
bus. Herv.) Conversely the prophet 
speaks ‘in Christ’ as united vitally 
with Him: 2 Cor, ii. 17; xii. 19. 

Cf. Philo de prem. et pon. 9 (ii. 
417 M.) éppnvets yap eorwy 6 mpopyrns 
evdobev vmnxodvtos Ta hexréa Tov Oeod. 

The title ‘prophet’ is used in the 
widest sense as it is applied to 
Abraham (Gen. xx. 7), to Moses (Deut. 


XXXly. 10; comp. xviii. 18), to David. 


(Acts ii. 30), and generally to those 
inspired by God: Ps. cy. 15. Com- 
pare Acts iii. 21 téy dyiov am aidvos 
avtod mpodntrav. Luke i. 70. The 
prophets, according to a familiar Rab- 
binic saying, prophesied only of the 


days of the Messiah (Sabb. 63a; 
Wiinsche, Altsyn. Theol. s. 355): 
Comp. Philo quis rer. div. heer. § 52 
(i. 510 f. M.). 

2. ém éoxatov Tov np. t.] at the 
end of these days: Vulg. novissime 
diebus istis, O.L. in novissimis diebus 
his. 

The phrase is moulded on a LxXx 
rendering of the O. T. phrase NASI 
D3 ‘in the latter days, ém éoxarov 
Tov nyepov (Gen. xlix. 1; Num. xxiv. 
14; Jer. xxiii. 20 vy. 1. éoydrov; xlix. 
39 [xxv. 18]; comp. Deut. iv. 30; xxxi. 
29), which is used generally of the 
times of Messiah (Is. ii. 2; Dan. x. 14 
and notes). 

. Starting from this general concep- 
tion Jewish teachers distinguished ‘a 
present age, ‘this age’ (nin dbyy, 6 
aidy ovros, 6 viv Katpos) from ‘that age,’ 
‘the age to come’ (Nan nbyy, 6 pé\Nov 
aidy, 6 aldy ékeivos, 6 ald 6 épxopevos). 

Between ‘the present age’ of imper- 
fection and conflict and trial and ‘the 
age to come’ of the perfect reign of 
God they placed ‘the days of Messiah,’ 
which they sometimes reckoned in 
the former, sometimes in the latter, 
and sometimes as distinct from both. 
They were however commonly agreed 
that the passage from one age to the 
other would be through a period of 
intense sorrow and anguish, ‘the 
travail-pains’ of the new birth Osan 
mwinn, ddives Matt. xxiv. 8). 

The apostolic writers, fully con- 
scious of the spiritual crisis through 
which they were passing, speak of 
their own time as the ‘last days’ 
(Acts ii. 17; James y. 3: comp. 2 
Tim. iii. 1); the ‘last hour’ (1 John ii. 
18); ‘the end of the times’ (1 Pet. i. 
20 em éoydrov réy xXpoverv: in 2 Pet. 
iii. 3 the true reading is én écydrov 
tov nu.) ; ‘the last time’ (Jude 18 én’ 
é€axarov xpovov). 
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ov eUnkey KAnpovomoy TavTwY, Ov ov Kal érroincey Tous 


érol. 7. alévas NABD,*M, (vg) syrvg: 7. al. érol. = syrhl. 


Thus the full phrase in this place 
emphasises two distinct thoughts, the 
thought of the coming close of the 
existing order (én éxydrov at the end), 
and also the thought of the contrast 
between the present and the future 
order (rav juepav rovrar of these days 
as contrasted with ‘those days’). 

€AdAnoev nui] spake to uws—the 
members of the Christian Church: x. 
26; xii. 1 (so Theophylact: évorove? 
kal é£oot trois pa@nrais Kai avrovs Kal 
éavrév). The word was not directly 
addressed to the writer: ii. 3. The 
mission of Christ is here regarded as 
complete. It is true in one sense that 
He told His disciples the full mes- 
sage which He had received (John xy. 
15), if in another sense He had, when 
He left them, yet many things to say 
(xvi. 12). This contrast between the 
divine, absolute, aspect of Christ’s 
work, and its progressive appropria- 
tion by men, occurs throughout Scrip- 
ture. Compare Col. iii. 1 ff. 5. 

ev vio] The absence of the article 
fixes attention upon the nature and 
not upon the personality of the 
Mediator of the new revelation. God 
spake to us in one who has this 
character that He is Son. The sense 
might be given by the rendering in @ 
Son, if the phrase could be limited to 
this meaning (‘One who is Son’); but 
‘a, Son’ is ambiguous. See v. 53 
iii. 6; v. 8; vii. 28. Compare John 
y. 27 note; x. 36; Rom. i. 4. 

The absence of the article is made 
more conspicuous by its occurrence 
in the corresponding phrase. ‘The 
prophets’ are spoken of as a definite, 
known, body, fulfilling a particular 
office. The sense would lose as much 
by the omission of the article in this 
case (év mpopyracs ‘in men who were 
prophets’) as it would lose here by the 
insertion (év 76 vid in the Son c. vi. 6). 

It is instructive to notice how com- 
pletely the exact force of the original 


was missed by the later Greek Fathers. 
Even Chrysostom says: ré éy vid dia 
Tov viod noi, and CHicumenius repeats 
the words. 

The new revelation is a continua- 
tion of the old so far as God is the 
author of both. It is wholly new 
and separate in character so far as 
Christ is the Mediator of it. 

Herveius notices the difference be- 
tween the Presence of God in the 
prophets and in His Son: In pro- 
phetis fuit Deus secundum inhabi- 
tationem gratiz et revelationem yo- 
luntatis sapientize suze, in Filio autem 
omnino totus manebat...utpote cui 
sapientia Dei personaliter erat unita. 

ov €Onkev...00 ov Kai éroingev...] The 
office of the Son as the final revealer 
of the will of God is illustrated by 
His relation to God in regard to the 
world, in and through which the reve- 
lation comes to men. He is at once 
Creator and Heir of all things. The 
end answers to the beginning. Through 
Him God called into being the tem- 
poral order of things, and He is heir 
of their last issue. All things were 
created ‘in Him’ and ‘unto Him’ 
(Col. i. 15, 16, év adr@ eéxricOy, eis 
abvrov ékriora). The universal heir- 
ship of Christ is illustrated by, if not 
based upon, His creative activity. 
Comp. ii. 10 8? 6y...8¢ ob... 

ZOnkev KAnpovdpov .] Vulg. quem 
constituit (O. L. poswit) heredem uni- 
versorum. Even that which under one 
aspect appears as a necessary conse- 
quence is referred to the immediate 
will of God (26nxev). For the use of 
riOnue see Rom. iv. 17 (Gen. xvii. 5); 
1 Tim. ii. 7; 2 Tim. i 11. There is 
nothing to determine the ‘time’ of 
this divine appointment. It belongs 
to the eternal order. Yet see Ps. ii. 
8; Matt. xxviii. 18 (€50y). We ‘who 
see but part’ may fix our attention 
on inceptive fulfilments. 

kAnpovdpov] The thought of sonship 
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passes naturally into that of heir- 
ship: Gal. iv. 7; compare Rom. viii. 
Wp. 

The word heir marks the original 
purpose of Creation. The dominion 
originally promised to Adam (Gen. i. 
28; compare Ps. viii. 6, ¢. ii. 7) was 
gained by Christ. And so, in regard 
to the divine economy, the promise 
made to Abraham (compare Rom. 
iv. 13; Gal. iii. 29) and renewed to 
the divine King (Ps. ii. 8), which was 
symbolised by the ‘inheritance’ of 
Canaan (Ex. xxiii. 30), became abso- 
lutely fulfilled in Christ. 

The image of ‘heirship’ which is 
based apparently on the second Psalm 
(Ps, ii. 8) is recognised in the Gospels 
(Matt. xxi. 38 and parallels) where 
the contrast between ‘the servants’ 
(prophets) and ‘the Son’ is also 
marked. 

At the same time, it must be care- 
fully noticed that the usage cannot be 
pressed in all directions. The term 
is used in relation to the possession, 
as marking the fulness of right, resting 
upon a personal connexion, and not, 
as implying a passing away and a suc- 
cession, in relation to a present pos- 
sessor (comp. Gal. iv. I 6 KAnpovopos... 
Kvpios mavrav ov), The heir as such 
vindicates his title to what he holds. 
Compare Additional Note on vi. 12. 

The heirship of ‘the Son’ was 
realised ‘by the Son Incarnate (v. 4) 
through His humanity: «Anpovdpos 
yap mavrev 6 Seamétns Xpioros ovx ds 
Geos GAN’ os avOpwmos (Theod.); but 
the writer speaks of ‘the Son’ simply 
as Son as being heir. In such lan- 
guage we can see the indication of 
the truth which is expressed by the 
statement that the Incarnation is in 
essence independent of the Fall, 
though conditioned by it as to its 
circumstances. 


mavrov] The purpose of God ex- 
tended far beyond the hope of Israel; 
ovkére yap pepis Kuplou 6 lakéB (Deut. 
XXXii. 9), GANG mayres (Theophlct.). Non 
Jam portio Domini tantum Jacob et 


ple 


portio ejus Israel, sed omnes omnino 
nationes (Atto Verc.). 

80 ov Kai éroincey t. ai.) This order, 
which is certainly correct, throws the 
emphasis on the fact of creation, which 
answers to the appointment of the 
Son as heir (kat émoincev, compare Vi. 
7; vii. 25). The creation does indeed 
involve the consummation of things. 
The ‘ Protevangelium’ is Gen. i. 26 f. 

rovs aiavas] the world, Vulg. scecula. 
The phrase oi aidéves has been inter- 
preted to mean 

(1) ‘Periods of time,’ and especially 
‘this age’ and ‘the age to come,’ as 
though the sensewere that God created 
through the Son—Who is _ supra- 
temporal—all time and times. 

(2) The successive emanations from 
the divine Being, as in the Gnostic 
theologies; or the orders of finite 
being. Comp. Const. Apost. viii. 12 
6 80 avrod [rod viod] moujoas ra xepov- 
Biz kat ta gcepadip, aidvds tre Kat 
oTparuas... 

(3) The sum of the ‘periods of 
time’ including all that is manifested 
in and through them. This sense 
appears first in Hccles. iii. 11, an- 
swering to the corresponding use of 


nbiy which is first found there. The 


plural pnyy is found with this mean- 
ing in later Jewish writers, eg. 
pod sa. Comp. Wisd. xiii. 9, 

There can be little doubt that 
this is the right sense here (comp. 
xi, 3 note). The universe may be 
regarded either in its actual constitu- 
tion as a whole (6 kdécpos), or as an 
order which exists through time de- 
veloped in successive stages. There 
are obvious reasons why the latter 
mode of representation should be 
adopted here. 

The difference between 6 alév—the 
age—one part of the whole develop- 
ment, and of aidves—the ages—the 
sum of all the parts, is well illustrated 
by the divine title ‘the King of the 
ages’ 1 Tim. i. 17 (6 Baoideds ray 
aidver ; Tobit xiii. 6, 10; Henoch 


\ 


\ 


12.2] 


|p. 86 Dillm 6 8. mdvrov rav ai; 


\ Heclus. xxxvi. 22 (19) 6 beds rav aidvav; 
_ Henoch p. 83). 
King of the ages’ is contrasted with 


In this aspect ‘the 


‘the rulers of this age’ (of dpyovres rod 
aidvos rovrov I Cor. ii. 6, 8). Compare 
mavroxparwp (Apoc. i. 8 &c.) with 
Koopokparwp (Eph. vi. 12). 

The Rabbinic use of doy is very 
wide. Thus they speak of the ‘Macro- 


cosm,’ the universe, as Sysan ndiy, 
and of the ‘Microcosm, man, as 
npn pdr. 

There is a very fine saying in Aboth 
iv. ‘R. Jacob said This world is like a 
vestibule before the world to come: 
prepare thyself in the vestibule that 
thou mayest enter into the festival- 


chamber’ (poprpd). 

én. Tovs aidvas] The order of finite 
being even when it is regarded under 
the form of gradual development is 
spoken of as ‘made’ bya supra-temporal 
act. - ‘All creation is one act at 
once.’ 

mavrov...rovs aiavas] all things... 
the world,..all single things regarded 
in their separate being: the cycles of 
universal life. 

For the fact of creation through 
the Son see John i. 3, 103 I Cor. viii. 
6 (dia); Col. i. 16 (év). 

Philo speaks of the Logos as ‘the 
instrument through which the world 
was made’: edpyoets atrvoy pev ado (SC. 
Tod Kdcpov) Tov Oeov UP od yéyovev: VAnv 
d¢ ra réocapa oro.yeia €€ dy ovveKpabn: 
dpyavov dS€ Adyor beod Se ob Kare- 
oxevac6n: ths dé KatacKevis aitiay THY 
dyaOérnta tov Snpiovpyoo (de Cher. 
§ 35; i. 162 M.).. Comp. de monarch. 
li. § 5 (ii. 225 M.); deg. alleg. iii. § 31 (2. 
106 M.). 

The first passage is singularly in- 
structive as bringing out the difference 
between the Christian and Philonic 
conception of the divine action. Comp. 


Rom. xi. 36 (€x, dia, eis); 1 Cor. viii, 


6 (e&, eis, dud). The preposition vmod 
is: not, I believe, used in connexion 
with creation in the N. T. 
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li, The Nature and Work of the 
Son (3). 

The Nature and work of the Son 
is presented in regard to (1) His 
divine Personality and (2) the Incarna- 
tion. 


(t) In Himself the Son is presented 
in His essential Nature, as the mani- 
festation of the divine attributes (dz- 
avyacpa ths Od€ns), and He embodies 
personally the divine essence (yapaxr7p 
Ths vmootacews). In connexion with 
this view of His Nature, His work is 
to bear all things to their true end 
(pépwv ra mavra). 

(2) This general view of His work 
leads to the view of His work as In- 
carnate in a world marred by sin. 
In regard to this He is the One 
absolute Redeemer (xaap. rév dp. 
moimoauevos) and the Sovereign re- 
presentative of glorified humanity 
(€xad. ev Seka rhs pey. ev vY.). 

3 Who, being the effulgence of His 
glory and the expression of His 
essence, and so bearing all things by 
the word of His power, after He had 
Himself made purification of sins, 
sat down on the right hand of the 
Majesty on high. 

The description of the Nature 
and Work of the Son of God in relation 
to the Father (spake in, appointed, 
made) given in the second verse is 
completed by a description of His 
Nature and Work in regard to Him- 
self. 

The description begins with that 
which is eternal. The participles 
‘being,’ ‘bearing’ describe the abso- 
lute and not simply the present 
essence and action of the Son. Com- 
pare John i. 18; (iii. 13); Col. i. 15, 
17. The ov in particular guards 
against the idea of mere ‘adoption’ in 
the Sonship, and affirms the perma- 
nence of the divine essence of the 
Son during His historic work. 

At the same time the divine being 
of the Son can be represented to men 
only under human figures. Since this 
is so, the infinite truth must be sug- 
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aiavas: 36s wy aravyacua THs S0ENns Kal YapaKTno Tis 


gested by a combination of comple- 
mentary images such as are given here 
in dravyacpa and xapakryp. The first 
image (amavyacpa) brings out the con- 
ception of the source (myn) of the 
Son’s Being, and of His unbroken 
connexion with the Father, as re- 
vealing to man the fulness of His 
attributes. 

The second image (yapaxryp) em- 
phasises the true Personality of the 
Son as offering in Himself the perfect 
representation of the divine essence 
_of the Father (John xiv. 9). 

Taken together the images suggest 
the thoughts presented by the theo- 
logical terms ‘coessential’ (cpoovcros) 
and ‘only-begotten’ (uovoyerns). 

The ‘glory’ of God finds expression 
in the Son as its ‘effulgence’: the 
‘essence’ of God finds expression in 
Him as its ‘type.’ 

Neither figure can be pressed to 
conclusions. The luminous image 
may be said to have no substantive 
existence (ro yap dravyacua, phaciv 
(the followers of Sabellius, Marcel- 
lus, Photinus), évumdoraroy odk forw 
GN ev érépm exer 7d eivae Chrysost. 
Hom. ii.1). The express image may be 
offered in a different substance. So it 
is that the first figure leaves unnoticed 
the Personality of the Son, and the 
second figure the essential equality of 
the Son with the Father. But that 
which the one figure lacks the other 
supplies. We cannot conceive of the 
luminous body apart from the luminous 
image; and we cannot identify the 
archetype and its expression. 

Under another aspect we observe 
that the Divine Manifestation is placed 
side by side with the Divine Essence. 
It is in Christ that the Revelation is 
seen (amavyacpa). It is in Christ 
that the Essence is made intelligibly 
distinct for man (yapaxrifp). 

The two truths are implied by the 
words of the Lord recorded in St 
John’s Gospel y. 19, 30; xiv. 9. 


For the pre-existence of the Son 
compare c. Vil. 3; X. 5. 

It must farther be noticed that in 
the description of the Being of the 
Son language is used which points to 
a certain congruity in the Incarnation. 
This is the ‘propriety’ of His Nature 
to perfectly reveal God. Through 
Him God reveals Himself outwardly. 

Under this aspect the clause which 
describes the action of the Son—¢épov 
Ta mavra TS pratt ths Suvdpews adtov 
—gives in its most general form the 
truth expressed in the divine acts 
ov €Onkev KAnpovowov mavTwy, SL od Kat 
emoinoev TOUS aiavas. 

dravyacpa tis dd&ns| the effulgence 
of His glory, Vulg. splendor glorice 
(and so Latt. uniformly). 

dravyacpa| The verb dmravyago has 
two distinct meanings: 

1. To flash forth: radiate. 

2. To flash back: reflect. 

The noun dmavyaopa, which is a 
characteristically Alexandrine word 
occurring in Wisdom (vii. 25), and in 
Philo, may therefore mean either 

1. The effulgence; or 

2. The reflection (refulgence), 

The use of the word by Philo is not 
decisive as to the sense to be chosen. 
In one passage the sense ‘efful- 
gence’ appears to be most natural: De 
concupisc. § 11 (ii, 356M.) ro 8 ep- 
pvodpevoy (Gen. ii. 7) d#Aov ws aibépiov 
Hv mvedpa kai ef On TL aiOepiov smvev- 
paros Kpeirrov, dre Ths pakapias Kai 
Tpicpakapias picews amavyacpa. 

In two others the sense ‘reflection’ 
is more appropriate : De opy. mundi 
$51 (i. 35 M. ) mas avOpwros Kara pev Tiyy 
Sudvo.ay olkeiwrar Gel oye, Tis poaxa- 
pias piceas exparyeiov 7) drdomacpa 
7 dravyacpa yeyoudds, kara dé Thy TOU 
@oparos KaracKeuny amravrt TO Koo po. 

De plantatione Now § 12 (i. 337 M.) 
76 6¢ ayiacpa (Ex. XY, 17) otov dyiov 
dravyacpa, pipnpa apxervrou, €ret 
ra alcOnoe. Kaha Kal vonoe Kade 
€ ikoves. 
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The passage in Wisdom (vii. 25 f.) 
is capable of bearing either meaning. 
The threefold succession dravyacna, 
éconrpov, eikov,—effulgence, mirror, 
image, no less than v. 25, appears to 
favour the sense of ‘effulgence.’ 
Otherwise ¢comrpov interrupts the 
order of thought. 

In this passage the sense reflection 
is quite possible, but it appears to be 
less appropriate, as introducing a third 
undefined notion of ‘that which re- 
flects’ Moreover the truth suggested 
by ‘reflection’ is contained in xapak- 
tp, to which ‘effulgence’ offers a 
more expressive complement; and 
the Greek Fathers with unanimity 
have adopted the sense effulgence 
according to the idea expressed in 
the Nicene Creed, Light of Light. 
Several of their comments are of 
interest as bringing out different 
sides of the image: Orig. in Joh. 
XXxXii. 18 dAns pev ody ofuar Ts ddEns Tod 
God avrod dravyacpa etva Tov vidv... 
péavew perro ye ard Tov aravydcpa- 
Tos rovtou Tis dAns Sons pepiKa arrav- 
yarpara emi thy oumny oyixny KTiow. 
Comp. c. Cels. v. 18; de prine. 1, 2, 4 
(and Redepenning’s note); Hom. in 
Jer. ix. 4 odxi éeyévmoev 6 marnp 
Tov viov Kal améAvoev avroy amd Tis 
yevérews avtov, add’ del yerva avrov 
bcov éott To Pas TouTiKdY Tov dmav- 
yaopartos. 

Greg. Nyss. de perfecta Christ. 
forma, Migne Patr. Gr. xvi. p. 265 
déav Kal Urooracw avopace TO UTrep- 
keiwevov tmavros ayabod...rd dé cvvaés 
re Kal adidoratoy Tov viod mpos Tov 
marépa duepunvevov...dmavyacpa doEns 
kal xapakrijpa droordcews mporayopever 
GANG Kal 6 THY amavyagoveay piow 
yonoas kal TO dnavyacua TavTHs TavT@S 
katevonoe, Kal 6 TO péyeOos THs vmo- 
ardcews ev v@ haBay TE emupatvopeve 
Xapakrijpe mavres eppeTpet THY vTOCTA- 
ou, 

Chrysostom (Hom. ii. 2) amavyaopa 
cirev...va Selén Srv xaxet (John viii. 
12) obras elpnrar> Sjdov de as Has ek 
portos. 
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: Theodoret ad loc. ro amavyacpa Kal 
€k TOU Tupos EoTt Kal VY TO Tupi €oTt... 
del dé 7 dda, det roivuy Kal ro drat- 
yaopa. 

Cicumenius ad loc. 8a rod ‘amav- 
yaopa’ thy Kata vow ék Tod maTpos 
mpoodoy Tov viod dndoi: ovdev yap ddos 
ovdapod Kata xdapw kai eloroinow mpo- 
elo aTravyacpd TLVoS, OVK amo Tod NALoD, 
OUK did Tod Tupds, OvK a’ érépov TiVOS, 
ad’ ob répuxey dravyacpa rporevat. 

It is indeed true that the sense 
of ‘effulgence’ passes into that of 
‘reflection’ so far as both present the 
truth that it is through Christ that 
God becomes visible to man. But 
in the one case the nature of Christ 
is emphasised and in the other His 
office. The ‘effulgence’ is the neces- 
sary manifestation of the luminous 
body: the ‘reflection’ is the mani- 
festation through some medium as it 
takes place in fact. 

It is however necessary to observe 
that ‘effulgence’ is not any isolated 
ray, but the whole bright image which 
brings before us the source of light. 
Comp. Greg. Nyss. ¢. Ewnom. viii, 
Migne Patr. Gr. xly. p. 773 os &k« 
qavros TOU NALakod KUKAOU TH TOD Poros 
Aapandove amavyaerat, ov yap TO pev 
ri Adparet TO O€ GAapmés ote TOU KUKNOU* 
otras 6An 7 So€a Aris e€otiv o ratTHp TH 
é& éavtis amavydopatt, Tourectt TE 
ddnbwe@ port mavraxdber mepravyacerat. 
And again, while the general figure 
guards the conception of the perma- 
nence of the relation between the 
source and the light, the ‘effulgence’ 
is regarded in its completeness (amav- 
yaocpa)—the light flashed forth, and 
not the light in the continuity of the 
stream. 

ris 5ééns adrod| The ‘glory of God’ 
is the full manifestation of His attri- 
butes according to man’s power of 
apprehending them, ‘all His goodness’ 
(Ex. xxxiii. 19 ff). This ‘glory’ was 
the subject of His crowning revelation 
as contemplated by the prophets 
(Is. xl. 5 the glory of the Lord shalt be 
revealed ; xvi. 13 in Zion salvation, 
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/ o~ / \ / Bae Cay, fal 
UTOTTATEWS AUTOV, PEpwy TE TA TAVTA TW PNMaATL TNS 


3 pavepwv B* (rell pépwv). 


unto Israel my glory; \x.1f.) and made 
known in Christ (2 Cor. iv. 4,6: comp. 
Rom. ix. 23; 1 Tim. i 11; John xi. 
40; i. 14); compare Introduction to 
the Gospel of St John xivii. ff It 
is the final light (Apoc. xxi. 23) for 
which we look (Tit. ii. 13; Rom. v. 2). 

Under the Old Dispensation the 
Shekinah was the symbol of it: Ex. 
xxiv. 16; Ps. lxxxv. 9. Comp. Rom. ix. 
4; (2 Pet. i. 17). 

For illustrations see Rom. vi. 4; ix. 
4; Col. i. 11; Eph. iii. 16; compare 
2 Thess. i.9; 1 Cor. xi. 7; Rom. iii. 23. 

Clement (1 Cor. c. xxxvi.) writes 6s 
dy anavyacpa THs peyakwovrns avrod, 
taking the word peyadoovrn from the 
later clause and greatly obscuring the 
fulness of the thought. 

xXapaxrip tis vrocrdcews| the ex- 
pression of His essence, Vulg. ji- 
gura (O. L. imago, v. character) sub- 
stantie. Syr. image of His essence 


(Lod? HoX,). 


The word yapaxryp is used from 
the time of Herodotus (i. 116) of the 
distinguishing features, material or 
spiritual, borne by any object or 
person; of the traits by which we 
recognise it as being what it is. 

It is specially used for the mark 
upon a coin (Hurip. £7. 558 f.; Arist. 
Pol. i. 9) which determines the nature 
and value of the piece. Comp. Ign. 
ad Magn.5 domep yap éotw vopicpara 
dvo, 0 pév God 6 S€é Kdcpov, kal Exaorov 
adréy tdvov xapaxtijpa émixeipevor Zxe1, 
of amugrot TOU KOT MOV TOUTOU, of dé migTol 
€v dyamy xapaxtipa Oeov marpds did 
Inood Xpictov. 

In this connexion yapaxrnp is ap- 
plied to the impression of the en- 
graving on a die or seal which is con- 
veyed to other substances. Philo, de 
Mund. opif. § 4 (i. 4M.) domep év knp@® 
TW TH EavTod Wux7...Tovs YapakThpas 
evo ppayiver Oa. 


id. § 53 (i. 36 M.) ris Exarépas picews 
dmepatteto TH Wuxi Tovs XapaKkTipas ; 
de mundo § 4 (ii. 606 M.). 

De plant. Now § 5 (i. 332 M.) 6 Mai- 
ofs [Thy Aoytany Wuxny] dvopacer...Tod 
Gelov Kai doparov eikova, Soxipov iva 
vopiaas ovawbeicay kal tum@bcioay 
oppayids Oeod, Hs 6 xapaxrnp éeoTw Oo 
didwos édyos. 

By a natural transition from this 
use, xapaxrjp is applied to that in 
which the distinguishing traits of the 
object to which it is referred are 
found. So Philo describes ‘the spirit,’ 
the essence of the rational part of 
man, as ‘a figure and impress of 
divine power’: 7 pev ody Kou?) mpos Ta 
Goya Svvayis odciay €dayev aipa, 7 dé 
€x ths oyKns amoppveica myis, TO 
Tvevpa, OVK aépa KLWoUpevoy GAAG TUIOV 
Twa Kat xapaxripa Oeias Svvapews, Hv 
ovopate kupi@ Mavons eikovakanel, Onray 
drt dpxérurroy pev piaews oyixijs 6 Oeds 
€ort, pipnpa d€ kal dretkonopa avOpw- 
wos (quod det. pot. insid. § 23; i. 
207 M.). And Clement of Rome speaks 
of man as ‘an impress of the image 
of God’: emt macw 7rd é€oxsraror... 
avOparov...émracev [6 Snpwoupyds Kat 
Seonorns Tév ardvrwv] ris éavrod eikd- 
vos xapaxrijpa (Gen. i. 26 f.) (ad Cor. 
i. 33). 

Generally xapaxryp may be said to 
be that by which anything is direct- 
ly recognised through corresponding 
signs under a particular aspect, though 
it may include only a few features of 
the object. It is so far a primary and 
not a secondary source of knowledge. 
Xapaxrnp conveys representative traits 
only, and therefore it is distinguished 
from eixdyv (2 Cor. iv. 4; Col. i. 15; 
1 Cor. xi. 7; Col. iii, 10) which gives a 
complete representation under the 
condition of earth of that which it 
figures ; and from popy (Phil. ii. 6 f.) 
which marks the essential form. 

There is no word in English which 
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exactly renders it. If there were a 
sense of ‘express’ (i.¢. expressed 
image) answering to ‘impress,’ this 
would be the best equivalent. 
vmdcracis] The word properly 
means ‘that which stands beneath ’ 
as a sediment (Arist. de hist. an. v. 
19 and often), or foundation (Ezek. 
xiii. 11, Lxx.), or ground of support 
(Ps. Ixviii. (Ixix.)2; Jer. xxiii. 22, Lxx.), 

From this general sense come the 
special senses of firmness, confidence 
(compare ce. iii. 14 note; 2 Cor. ix. 4; 
xi. 17); reality ((Arist.] de mundo 4 
Ta pev kar eéudacw, ra dé xa? imdora- 
ow, kar’ eudaow per ipides...xkal? vr0- 
otacw €...kopjra...), that in virtue 
of which a thing is what it is, the 
essence of any being (Ps. xxxvilii. 
(xxxix.) 6; Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 48 ; 
Wisd. xvi. 21: compare Jerem. x. 17; 
Hzek. xxvi. 11). 

When this meaning of ‘essence’ was 
applied to the Divine Being two dis- 
tinct ‘usages arose in the course of 
debate. If men looked at the Holy 
Trinity under the aspect of the one 
Godhead there was only one vmoora- 
ows, one divine essence. If, on the 
other hand, they looked at each 
Person in the Holy Trinity, then that 
by which each Person is what He is, 
His vmocracis, was necessarily re- 
garded as distinct, and there were 
three vmooraces. In the first case 
vmooracis as applied to the One God- 
head was treated as equivalent to 
ovcia: in the other case it was treated 
as equivalent to mpdcemor. 

Asa general rule the Eastern (Alex- 
andrine) Fathers adopted the second 
mode of speech affirming the existence 
of three vmocrace:s (real Persons) in 
the Godhead; while the Western 
Fathers affirmed the unity of one 
vmooracis (essence) in the Holy 
Trinity (compare the letter of Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria to Dionysius of 
Rome, Routh, Rell. sacre, iii. 390 ff. 
and notes). Hence many medieval 
and modern writers have taken vz6- 
oraois in the sense of ‘person’ here. 
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But this use of the. word is much 
later than the apostolic age ; and it is 
distinctly inappropriate in this con- 
nexion. The Son is not the image, 
the expression of the ‘Person’ of God. 
On the other hand, He is the ex- 
pression of the ‘essence’ of God. He 
brings the Divine before us at once 
perfectly and definitely according to 
the measure of our powers. 

The exact form of the expression, 
dnavy. Tis &. Kal xap. ris door. and 
not ro amavy. r. 6. Kal 6 xap. Tihs 
voor. OY dravy. 8. Kat Xap. dmrocT., will 
be noticed (comp. v. 2 év vid). ; 

épwv te] and so bearing...We 
now pass from the thought of the 
absolute Being of the Son to His 
action in the finite creation under the 
conditions of time and space. The 
particle re indicates the new relation 
of the statement which it introduces. 
It is obvious that the familiar dis- 
tinction holds true here: ‘xai con- 
jungit, re adjungit’ The providential 
action of the Son is a special mani- 
festation of His Nature and is not 
described in a coordinate statement: 
what He does flows from what He is. 

The particle re is rarely used as an 
independent conjunction in the N.T. 
It is so used again c. vi. 5; ix. 1; 
xii. 2; and in St Paul only Rom. ii. 
19; xvi. 26; 1 Cor. iv. 21; Eph. iii. 19. 

hé<por...] bearing or guiding, Vulg. 
portans, O. L. ferens vy. gerens. 
This present and continuous support 
and carrying forward to their end of 
all created things was attributed by 
Jewish writers to God no less than 
their creation. ‘God, blessed be He, 


bears (arp) the world’ (Shem. BR. 
§ 36 referring to Is. xlvi. 4; compare 
Num. xi. 14; Deut.i.9). The action 
of God is here referred to the Son 
(comp. Col. i, 17). As He is the 
creator and heir of the world, so is 
He the preserver of it. 

The word $épevv is not to be under- 
stood simply of the passive support 
of a burden (yet notice c. xiii. 13; xil. 
20); “for the Son is not an Atlas 
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a \ la ns / 
Suvapews avTov, Ka0apicpoy THY auapTLWY ToOLnT apEVvOS 


xabapiouéy NAB vg: +460 adrod’ cad. Dy 
N*ABD,*M, vg syrvg me: 7. au. + quay S syrhl: +buav Ne. 


NABD,M, vg: mono. 7. dm. Mu. ExaO. S. 


sustaining the dead weight of the 
world.” It rather expresses that 
‘bearing’ which includes movement, 
progress, towards an end. The Son 
in the words of Cicumenius srepidyer 
kal cuvéxer Kal mdadwovyel...7a dopata 
kat Ta Opata mepiupepwy Kat kuBepvar. 
The same «general sense is given by 
Chrysostom: é€pev...rovréoti, KuBep- 
yor, ra Starimrovra ovyKkpatav. Tov 
yap Towjoa Tov Koopoy ovx HrTov eat 
TO ovykporety GAN, ef Set Tu kal Oav- 
pacrov eimetv, kat peicov (Lom. ii. 3). 
And so Primasius: verbo jussionis 
suze omnia gubernat et regit, non 
enim minus est gubernare mundum 
quam creasse...in gubernando vero ea 
quee facta sunt ne ad nihilum redeant 
continentur. 

Gregory of Nyssa goes yet further, 
and understands dépwy of the action 
by which the Son brings things into 
existence: ra ovpmavra 7 pryare 
rhs Suvduews avTou pepe oO Adyos ék 
TOU Hi) ovTos eis yeverw: mavra yap 
doa THY GUAoy etAnxe iow play airiay 
exer Tis UmocTdcews TO pha THs adpa- 
orov duvapews (de perf. Christ. forma, 
Migne Pair. Gr. xlvi. p. 265). For 
this sense of dépewy compare Philo 
quis rer. div. her. § 7 (i. 477 M.); de 
mut. nom. § 44 (i. 6, 7 M.). 

Philo expresses a similar idea to 
that of the text when he speaks of 
6 mndadtovxos Kal kuBepyntns TOD mavTos 
Aoyos Beios (De Cherub. § 11; 1.145 M.). 
And Hermas gives the passive side of 
it Sim. ix. 14, 5 ro dvopa rod viod rod 
Oeod péya earl Kal adydpnrov Kal Tov 
koopov ddov Bacrater- ei ody maca 7 
riots bua Tod viov tov Oeod Bacrd- 
Cera... 

Ta tavra| as contrasted with mdvra 
(John i. 3). All things i in their unity : 
¢. ii, 8, 10 (not iii, 4); Rom. viii. 32 ; 
x0 365 1 Cor. viii. 6; xv. 27 f.; 2 Cor. 
iv. 15; v. 18; Eph. i. 10 f.; iii. 93 iv. 


? 


*: +60 éavrod’ Kad. S syrr. 


A 
T. GMApTLOW 
x ’ if, 

T. Gp. Tong, EKad. 


10,053 Philvaie 21s Col. aot. 20 
1 Tim. vi. 13. 

See also 1 Cor. xi. 12; xii. 6; Gal. 
iL, 22; Philo one pli 2a58 venice 
The reading in 1 Cor. ix. 22, and 
perhaps in xii. 19, is wrong. © 

To p. tis dSuv.] by the word—the 
expression—of His (Christ's) power, 
the word in which His power finds its 
manifestation (compare Rey. iii. 10 
Tov Aoyoy THs vmopnovis pov). As the 
world was called into being by an 
utterance (pjua) of God (c. xi. 3), so 
it is sustained by a like expression of 
the divine will. The choice of the 
term as distinguished from Adyos 
marks, so to speak, the particular 
action of Providence. Gen. i. 3 eimev 
6 Geos. 

dur. adrod] The pronoun naturally 
refers to the Son, not to the Father, 
in spite of the preceding clauses, from 
the character of the thought. 

xaO. rromoapevos| having made— 
when He had made—purification of 
sins. This clause introduces a new 
aspect of the Son. He has been re- 
garded in His absolute Nature (év), 
and in His general relation to finite 
being (depov): now He is seen as He 
entered into the conditions of life in a 
world disordered by sin. 

The completed atonement wrought 
by Christ (having made) is distinguish- 
ed from His eternal being and His 
work through all time in the support of 
created things (being, bearing); and it 
is connected with His assumption of 
sovereign power in His double Nature 
at the right hand of God (having 
made...fHe sat...). Thus the phrase 
prepares for the main thought of the 
Epistle, the High-priestly work of 
Christ, which is first distinctly intro- 
duced in ¢. ii. 17. 

tromodpuevos| The Vulgate, from the 
defectiveness of Latin participles, fails 
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exabioev év deFia THs meyaNwouvvys év UWnArois, *TocovTH 


to give the sense: purgationem ‘ 


peccatorum faciens (compare v. 1 
loquens). In v. 14 (missi) there is 
the converse error. The Old Latin 
had avoided this error but left the 
thought indefinite, purisicatione (pur- 
gatione) peccatorum facta. 

The use of the middle (mouodpevos) 
suggests the thought which the late 
gloss &” €avrod made more distinct. 
Christ Himself, in His own Person, 
made the purification: He did not 
make it as something distinct from 
Himself, simply provided by His 
power. Compare pyeiay sroveicba 
Rom. i. 9; Eph. i. 16, &¢. ; roveto ba 
deqoers 1 Tim, ii. 1; Luke v. 33; 
John xiv. 23, &c. 

ka. tév auaptidy] 2 Pet. i. 9 (per- 
sonally applied). Compare Exod. xxx. 
IO (Lxx.); Job vii. 21 (uxx.). Else- 
where the word xadapicpos is used 
only of legal purification (Luke ii. 22; 
Mk. i. 44 || Luke v. 14; John ii. 6; 
ili. 25). The verb xaOapi¢ew is also 
used but rarely of sin: ¢. x. 2 (ix. 14); 
1 John i. 7, 9. Comp. Acts xv. 9; 
Eph. vy. 26; Tit. ii. 14 (2 Cor. vii. 1; 
James iv. 8). . 

There is perhaps a reference to the 
imperfection of the Aaronic purifi- 
cations (compare Ley. xvi. 30) which 
is dwelt upon afterwards, c. x. I ff. 

The genitive (ka@. duwapridy) may 
express either 

(1) the cleansing of sins, 7.e. the re- 
moval of the sins. Compare Matt. 
Vili. 3; Job vii. 21 (Hix. xxx. 10), 

or (2) the cleansing (of the person) 
Jrom sins. Comp. c. ix. 14. 

The former appears to be the right 
meaning. See Additional Note. 

Téyv duaptiav] of sins generally. 
Comp. Col. i. 14; Eph. i. 7. Elsewhere 
jay (or avray) is added: Matt. i. 21; 
Gal. i. 4; 1 Cor. xv. 3; 1 John iv. 
10; Apoc. i. 5. Contrast John i. 29 
(rv duwapriay). For the contrast of 
the sing. and pl. see c. ix. 26, 28; 
Be 10, (26. 


€ 


The result of this ‘purification’ is 
the foundation of a ‘Holy’ Church 
(comp. John xiii. 10 n.). The hin- 
drance to the approach to God is 
removed. 

exdOioev] c. viii, 1; xX. 123 xii 2. 
Comp. Eph. i. 20 (ka@leas); Apoc. fii. 
21. Kaica (intrans.) expresses the 
solemn taking of the seat of authority, 
and not merely the act of sitting. 
Comp. Matt. v. 1; xix. 28; xxv. 31. 

The phrase marks the fulfilment of 
Ps. ex. 1; Matt. xxii. 44 and parallels; 
Acts ii. 34; and so it applies only to 
the risen Christ. Angels are always 
represented as ‘standing’ (Is. vi. 2; 
1 K. xxii. 19) or falling on their 
faces: and so the priests ministered, 
comp. c. x. 11. Only princes of the 
house of David could sit in the court 
(anty) of the Temple (Biesenthal). 
Hence ‘the man of sin’ so asserts 
himself: 2 Thess. ii. 4. Bernard says 
in commenting on the title ‘thrones’ 
(Col. i. 16): nee vacat Sessio: tranquil- 
litatis insigne est (de consid. v. 4, 10). 

ev dcEa}] v. 13. The idea is of 
course of dignity and not of place 
(‘dextra Dei ubique est’). All local 
association must be excluded: ody 
ére tTom@ meptkdeierac 6 Oeds GAN 
iva TO 6udrioy avtod SetyOR TO mpos 
tov marépa (Theophlct.). Non est 
putandum quod omnipotens Pater 
qui spiritus est incircumscriptus 
omnia replens dexteram aut sinistram 
habeat...Quid est ergo ‘sedit ad dex- 
teram majestatis’ nisi ut dicatur, 
habitat in plenitudine paternze majes- 
tatis ? (Primas.) Comp. Eph. iy. ro. 
We, as we at present are, are forced 
to think in terms of space, but it does 
not foilow that this limitation belongs 
to the perfection of humanity. 

Herveius (on v. 13) notices the 
double contrast between the Son 
and the angels: Seraphin stant ut 
ministri, Filius sedet ut Dominus: 
Seraphin in circuitu, Filius ad dex- 
teram. 
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ris peyad.|c. viii. 1; Jude 25. The 
word is not unfrequent in the Lxx.: 
e.g. 1 Chron. xxix. 11; Wisd. xviii. 24. 

‘The Majesty’ expresses the idea 
of God in His greatness. Comp. 
Buxtorf Lex. s. v. 77)33. 1 Clem. 
xvi. rd oxprrpov THs peyad., C. XXXVI. 
dmavyacpa THs peyan. 

év WWnrois] Ps. xciii. (xcii.) 4 (LXx.). 

Here only in N.T. Comp. év wpio- 
rows Luke ii. 14; Matt. xxi. 9 and 
parallels; and év rots émovpaviors Eph. 
1, 3, 203 AL) Ossa1L. 105, V1.12, 

The term marks the sphere of the 
higher life. Local imagery is neces- 
sarily used for that which is in itself 
unlimited by place (compare iv. 14; 
vii. 26). Ti eorw Ev vndois; Chry- 
sostom asks, efs rémov mepixdeler Tov 
Geov ; amaye (Hom. ii. 3). In excelsis 
dicens non eum loco concludit, sed 
ostendit omnibus altiorem et eviden- 
tiorem, hoc est quia usque ad ipsum 
pervenit solium paternze claritatis 
(Atto Verc.). 

The clause belongs to éxa@icev and 
not to rHs peyadwovvns. The latter 
connexion would be grammatically 
irregular though not unparalleled, 
and tis peyakwovrms is complete in 
itself. 

This Session of Christ at the right 
hand of God,—the figure is only used 
of the Incarnate Son—is connected 
with His manifold activity as King 
(Acts ii. 33 ff.; Eph. i. 21 ff.; Col. iii. 
I; ¢. x. 12) and Priest (1 Pet. iii. 22; 
c. Vili. I; ¢. xii. 2) and Intercessor 
(Rom. viii. 34). Comp. Acts vii. 55 f. 
(€ordéra ék 5.) 

iii. Transition to the detailed de- 
velopment of the argument (4). 

The fourth verse forms a transition 
to the special development of the argu- 
ment of the Epistle. The general con- 
trast between ‘the Son’ as the medi- 
ator of the new revelation and ‘the 
prophets’ as mediators of the old, is 
offered in the extreme case. Ac- 
cording to Jewish belief the Law was 
ministered by angels (c. ii. 2; Gal. 
iil. 19; comp. Acts vii. 53), but even 
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the dignity of these, the highest re- 
presentatives of the Dispensation, was 
as far below that of Christ as the title 
of minister is below that of the incom- 
municable title of divine Majesty. 
This thought is developed i. 5—ii. 18. 

The abrupt introduction of the 
reference to the angels becomes 
intelligible both from the function 
which was popularly assigned to 
angels in regard to the Law, and from 
the description of the exaltation of 
the Incarnate Son. Moses alone was 


“ admitted in some sense to direct 


intercourse with God (Num. xii. 8; 
Deut. xxxiy. 10): otherwise ‘the Angel 
of the Lord’ was the highest mes- 
senger of revelation under the Old 
Covenant. And again the thought of 
the Session of the Son on the Father’s 
throne calls up at once the image of 
the attendant Seraphim (Is. vi. 1 ff.; 
John xii. 41; Apoc. iv. 2 ff.). 

The superiority of Messiah to the 
angels is recognised in Rabbinic 
writings. 

Jalkut Sim. 2, fol. 53, 3 on Is. lii. 13, 
Behold my servant shall (deal wisely) 
prosper. This is King Messiah. He 
shall be exalted and extolled and be 
very high. He shall be exalted be- 
yond Abraham, and extolled beyond 
Moses, and raised high above the 
ministering angels (MMW YNDND). 

Jalkut Chadash f. 144, 2. Messiah 
is greater than the fathers, and than 
Moses, and than the ministering 
angels (Schéttgen, i. p. 905). 

shaving become so much better than 
the angels as He hath inherited a 
more excellent name than they. 

4. The thought of the exaltation 
of the Incarnate Son fixes attention 
on His Manhood. Under this aspect 
He was shewn to have become superior 
to angels in His historic work. And 
the glory of ‘the name’ which He has 
‘inherited’ is the measure of His 
excellence. Comp. Eph. i. 20 f. 

ToTOUTH...00@] C. X. 25; Vii. 20 ff. 
Comp. viii. 6. The combination is 
found in Philo (de mund. opif. § 50 
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KpelT rev YEvopevos TWV deyyeReov bow Stapopesirepov 


Tao avTous kexAnpovounkev dvoma, 5 


Tim yap eimév 


4 om. Tay’ (dyy.) B. 


(i. 33 M.); Leg. ad Caz. § 36) but not in 
St Paul. 

kpeirrav] The word is characteristic 
of the epistle (13 times). This fact 
indicates the dominant idea of the 
relation of the New to the Old. Else- 
where the word is found only in the 
neuter (kpeirrov 4 times; 1 Cor. xii. 31 
is a false reading). The idea‘is that of 
superiority in dignity or worth or 
advantage, the fundamental idea being 
power and not goodness (dueivev and 
apioros are not found in the N.T.), 

yevouevos] The word stands in 
significant connexion with dy (v. 3). 
The essential Nature of the Son is 
contrasted with the consequences of 
the Incarnationin regard to His divine- 
human Person (comp. ¢. v. 9). His as- 
sumption of humanity, which for a time 
‘made Him lower than angels,’ issued 
in His royal exaltation. Comp. Matt. 
xxvi. 64; Luke xxii. 69 (6 vids rod 
avopeorov). 

The Greek fathers lay stress upon 
kpeirray as marking a difference in 
kind and not in degree. Athan. ¢. 
Ar. i. § 59 ro dpa ‘kpeirrev’ Kal viv 
kat d” ddwv TH Kupie dvaridnor, ro 
kpeirrou Kal GAA@ mapa Ta yevynra 
Tuyxavorrt, Kpeirray yap 4 dv avrod 
Oucia, Kpeirrav 9 év air@ édmis, kal 
ai OC avrod émayyeXia, ovx &s mpds 
puxpa peydda ovyKpivopevat GN ais 
Gra mpos Gra tHy pio tvyxavovea- 
émet Kal 6 mayTa olkovounoas KpeiTToy 
TaV yevntaoy éoTi. 

They also rightly point out that 
yevouevos is used of the Lord’s Human 
Nature and not of His divine Person- 
ality : Touro kara 70 avOparevoy cipy Ker, 
ds yap Geos outs dyyéAov kal deo- 
marys dyyéhav, as O€ dvOpemos pera 
THY avacrac.y Kal THY eis ovpavovs 
avaBacw Kpeitrov ayyéhov éyeveto. 

For xpeirrwy, dvapopdrepos, see ¢. 
Vili. 6 note. 


Ww. He 


tév ayyéhov] The class as a de- 
finite whole (ve. 5, 7, 13), and not beings 
of such a nature (ii. yates 5). 

Sia. map avrovs...dvoua] The 
‘name’ of angels is ‘excellent’ (dca 
opoy, different, distinguished, for good 
from others; comp. Matt. xi, 12 
diahéper), but that inherited by the 
Son is ‘more excellent’ (Vulg. dif- 
ferentius pre illis. O.L. procellentius 
(excellentius) his (ab his)). For the use 
of mapa see iii. 3, ix. 23, xi. 4, xii. 24. 

By the ‘name’ we are to understand 
probably not the name of ‘Son’ simply, 
though this as applied to Christ in 
His humanity is part of it, but the 
Name which gathered up all that 
Christ was found to be by believers, 
Son, Sovereign and Creator, the Lord 
of the Old Covenant, as is shewn in 
the remainder of the chapter. Comp. 
Phil. ii. 9 (Eph. i. 21). 

For the position of dsadopadrepoy 
compare Xi. 25 (ili. 14). 

kexAnp.| The perfect lays stress 
upon the present possession of the 
‘name’ which was ‘inherited’ by the 
ascended Christ. That which had 
been proposed in the eternal counsel 
(vw. 2 €Onxev) was realised when the 
work of redemption was completed 
(John xix. 30 reréMeorai). The pos- 
session of the ‘name’—His own 
eternally—was, in our human mode of 
speech, consequent on the Incarna- 
tion, and the permanent issue of it. 


In looking back over the view of 
the Lord’s Person and Work given in 
vv. I—4 we notice 

1. The threefold aspect in which 
it is regarded. 

(a) The Eternal Being of the 
Son (dv, pépar). 

(8) The temporal work of the 
Incarnate Son (ka@apicudy moumoa- 
pevos, KpeitTa@y "yevouevos). 
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(y) The work of the Exalted 
Christ in its historical foundation and 
in its abiding issues (éxa@icev, kexAnpo- 
vOpNKEY). 

2, The unity of Christ's Person. 

The continuity of the Person of the 
Son throughout is distinctly affirmed. 
He is One before the work of creation 
and after the work of redemption. 
Traits which we regard as character- 
istic severally of His divine and of 
His human nature are referred to the 
same Person. This unity is clearly 
marked : 

God spake in His Son, 

Whom He appointed heir of all 
things, 

through Whom He made the world, 
Who being...and bearing... 

having made purification... 

sat down, 

having become... 

Even during His dwelling on earth, 
under the limitations of manhood, the 
activity of His divine Being (pépor 
Ta mavra) was not interrupted; and 
His redemptive work must be referred 
to the fulness of His One Person. 


3. The unity of Christ's work. 

The Creation, Redemption, Con- 
summation of all things are indis- 
solubly connected. The heirship of 
Christ is placed side by side with His 
creative work. The exaltation of 
humanity in Him is in no way 
dependent on the Fall. The Fall 
made Redemption necessary, and al- 
tered the mode in which the divine 
counsel of love, the consummation 
~of creation, was fulfilled, but it did 
not alter the counsel itself. 

A mysterious question has been 
raised whether the terms ‘Son’ and 
‘Father’ are used of the absolute 
relations of the divine Persons apart 
from all reference to the Incarnation. 
In regard to this it may be observed 
that Scripture tells us very little of 
God apart from His relation to man 
and the world. At the same time the 
description of God as essentially ‘love’ 
helps us to see that the terms ‘Father’ 
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and ‘Son’ are peculiarly fitted to 
describe, though under a figure, an 
essential relation between the Persons 
of the Godhead. This essential rela- 
tion found expression for us in the 
Incarnation ; and we are led to see that 
the ‘economic’ Trinity is a true image, 
under the conditions of earth, of the 
‘essential’ Trinity. 

Comp. v 2 ev vid; vii. 3. John 
I guO wUz. 

It is remarkable that the title 
‘ Father’ is not applied to God in this 
Epistle except in the quotation i. 5; 
yet see xii. 9. 

See Additional Note on the Divine 
Names in the Epistle. 


I. TH supERioRITy oF THE Son, 
THE MEDIATOR oF THE New REVELA- 
TION, TO ANGELS (i. 5—ii. 18). 


This first main thought of the 
Epistle, which has been announced} 
in v. 4, is unfolded in three parts. 
It is established first (i) in regard to 
the Nature and Work of the Son, as 
the Mediator of the New Covenant, 
by detailed references to the testi- 
mony of Scripture (i. 5—14). It is 
then (ii) enforced practically by a con- 
sideration of the consequences of 
neglect (ii. 1—4). And lastly it is 
shewn (iii) that the glorious destiny 
of humanity, loftier than that of angels, 
in spite of the fall, has been fulfilled 
by the Son of Man (ii. 5—18). 

i. The testimony of Scripture 
to the preeminence of the Son over 
angels (i. 5—14). 

The series of seven quotations 
which follows the general statement 
of the subject of the Epistle shews 
that the truths which have been 
affirmed are a fulfilment of the teach- 
ing of the Old Testament. The quo- 
tations illustrate in succession the 
superiority of the Son, the Mediator 
of the new Revelation and Covenant, 
over the angels, and therefore far 
more over the prophets, (1) as Son 
(oe. 5, 6), and then in two main aspects, 
(2) as ‘heir of all things’ (vv. 7—»), 
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and (3) as ‘creator of the world’ (vz. 
IO—I2). 

The last quotation (wv. 13, 14) 
presents (4) the contrast between the 
Son and the angels in regard to the 
present dispensation. The issue of 
the Son’s Incarnation is the welcome 
to sit at God’s right hand (xpeirrev 
yevoxevos) in certain expectation of 
absolute victory, while the angels are 
busy with their ministries. 

(1) 5, 6. The essential dignity of 
the Son. 

The dignity of the Son as Son is 
asserted in three connexions, in its 
foundation (ojpepov yeyévynkd oe); in 
its continuance (copa atr@ eis 
marépa); and in its final manifestation 
(ray madw eloaydyn). 

SFor to which of the angels said 
He at any time, 

My Son art Thou: 

I have today begotten Thee ? 
and again, 

I will be to Him a Father, 

And He shall be to Me a Son ? 

6And when He again bringeth (or 

awhen on the other hand He bringeth) 
in the Firstborn into the world He 
saith, 

And let all the angels of God 
worship Him. 

The first two quotations are taken 
from Ps. ii. 7 and 2 Sam. vil. 14 
(|| 1 Chron. xvii. 13). Both quotations 
verbally agree with the Lxx., which 
agrees with the Hebr. 

The words of the Psalm are quoted 
again ¢. v. 5 and by St Paul, Acts 
xiii. 33. And they occur in some 
authorities (D ab ¢ &c.) in Luke iii. 22. 
See also the reading of the Ebionitic 
Gospel on Matt. iii. 17. 

The same Psalm is quoted Acts iv. 
25 ff. Comp. Apoe. ii. 27 ; xii, 5 3-Xiv. 
135.0 bega do vi , 

The passage from 2 Sam. vil. 14 1s 
quoted again in 2 Cor. vi. 18 with 
important variations (€copa vpiv... 
tpeis ZreaGé por eis viods Kal Ovyarépas), 
and Apoc. xxi. 7. 

Both passages bring out the rela- 
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tion of ‘the Son of David’ to the ful- 
filment of the divine purpose. The 
promise in 2 Sam. vii. 14 is the 
historical starting point. It was 
spoken by Nathan to David in answer 
to the king’s expressed purpose to 
build a Temple for the Lord. This 
work the prophet said should be not 
for him but for his seed. The whole 
passage, with its reference to ‘iniquity’ 
and chastening, can only refer to an 
earthly king; and _ still experience 
shewed that no earthly king could 
satisfy its terms. The kingdom passed 
away from the line of David. .The 
Temple was destroyed. It was 
necessary therefore to look for an- 
other ‘seed’ (Is. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5; 
Zech. vi. 12): another founder of the 
everlasting Kingdom and of the true 
Temple (compare Luke i. 32 f.; John 
li. 19). 

The passage from the Second Psalm 
represents the divine King under 
another aspect. He is not the builder 
of the Temple of the Lord but the 
representative of the Lord’s triumph 
over banded enemies. The conquest 
of the nations was not achieved by 
the successors of David. It remained 
therefore for Another. The partial 
external fulfilment of the divine 
prophecy directed hope to the future. 
So it was that the idea of the theo- 
cratic kingdom was itself apprehended 
as essentially Messianic; and the 
application of these two representa- 
tive passages to Christ depends upon 
the prophetic significance of the 
critical facts of Jewish history. 

The third quotation is beset by 
difficulty. Doubt has been felt 
as to the source from which it is 
derived. Words closely resembling 
the quotation are found in Ps. xevii. 
(xevi.) 7 mpooxuynoate ait martes of 
dyyedoe adrod (LXx.). But the exact 
phrase is found in the Vatican text 
of an addition made to the Hebrew 
in Deut. xxxii. 43 by the Lxx. version 
which reads 
edvppavOnre ovpavol dua avr, 
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Yidc Moy €l cy, €f0> CHMEPON [EFENNHKA CE, 


5 Trav ayy. more D,* syr vg. 


kal mpookumodrwaav avT@ Tavres viol 
beod: 

evppavOnre 2Ovn peta Tod aod avrod, 

kal éuoyvodrocay avte travres Gyyedor 

Oeov. 

This gloss is quoted also by Justin 
M. Dial. c. 130. It was probably de- 
rived from the Psalm (comp. Is. xliv. 
23), and may easily have gained 
currency from the liturgical use of 
the original hymn. If (as seems 
certain) the gloss was found in the 
current text of the Lxx. in the 
apostolic age, it is most natural to 
suppose that the writer of the Epistle 
took the words directly from the 
yersion of Deuteronomy. 

The quotation of words not found 
in the Hebrew text is to be explained 
by the general character of Deut. 
Xxxii. which gives a prophetic history 
of the Course of Israel, issuing in the 
final and decisive revelation of Jehovah 
in judgment. When this revelation 
is made all powers shall recognise His 
dominion, exercised, as the writer of 
the Epistle explains, through Christ. 
The coming of Christ is thus identified 
with the coming of Jehovah. Comp. 
Luke i. 76; Acts ii. 20, 21. 

In the Targum on Deut. xxxii. 44 
which bears the name of Jonathan ben 
Uzziel there is the remarkable clause: 
‘He by His Word (°1'D3) shall 
atone for His people and for His 
land.’ 

It may be added that the thought 
both in Deuteronomy and in the 
Psalm is essentially the same. The 
Hymn and the Psalm both look for- 
ward tothe time when the subordi- 
nate spiritual powers, idolised by the 
nations, shall recognise the absolute 
sovereignty of Jehovah. 

Part of the same verse (Deut. xxxii. 


43) is quoted by St Paul in Rom. xy. 
10. 


5. tin yap eimév more] For to 
which...said He at any time? The 
use of the rhetorical question is 
characteristic of the style of the 
Epistle. Compare v. 14; li. 2 ff. ; 
ils Of: valerie 7 

The subject of the verb is taken 
from the context. God is the Speaker 
in all revelation (v. 1). It has been 
objected that the title ‘Son’ is not 
limited to the Messiah in the Old 
Testament, but the objection rests 
upon a misunderstanding. The title 
which is characteristic of Messiah is 
never used of angels or men in the 
Old Scriptures. Angels as a body 
are sometimes called ‘sons of God’ 
(Ps. xxix. I, Ixxxix. 6) but to no one 
(rim) is the, title ‘Son of God’ given 
individually in all the long line of 
revelation. The rim and the woré are 
both significant. 

In like manner the title ‘Son’ was 
given to Israel as the chosen nation : 
Hos. xi. 1; Ex. iv. 22; but to no single 
Jew, except in the passage quoted, 
which in the original refers to Solomon 
as the type of Him who should come 
after. 

Nor is it without the deepest signi- 
ficance that in these fundamental 
passages, Ps. ii. 7, 2 Sam. vii. 14, the 
speaker is ‘the Lorp’ and not ‘Gop! 
The unique title of Christ is thus 
connected with God as He is the God 
of the Covenant (Jehovah, the Lorn), 
the God of Revelation, and not as He 
is the God of Nature (Z/ohim, Gop). 

vids pov] The order is full of mean- 
ing.. By the emphasis which is laid 
upon vids the relation is marked as 
peculiar and not shared by others. 
My son art thou, and no less than 
this; and not Thou too, as well as 
others, art my son. Compare Ps. 
Ixxxviii, (Ixxxix.) 27 marjp pov ef ov. 
At the same time the ov is brought 
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into significant connexion with éy¢é in 
the next clause, where the emphasis 
is laid on eyo (‘I in my sovereign 
majesty’) and not on onpepov. 

onpepov] The word both in its 
primary and in its secondary meaning 
naturally marks some definite crisis, 
as the inauguration of the theocratic 
king, and that which would correspond 
with such an event in the historic 
manifestation of the divine King. So 
the passage was applied to the Resur- 
rection by St Paul (Acts xiii. 33; 
comp. Rom. i. 4); and by a very early 
and widespread tradition it was con- 
nected with the Baptism (Luke iii. 22 
Cod. D; Just. M. Dial. c. 88, and 
Otto’s note). 

Many however have supposed that 
‘today’ in this connexion is the ex- 
pression for that which is eternal, 
timeless. 

This view is very well expressed by 
Primasius: Notandum quia non dixit: 
Ante omnia secula genui te, vel in 
preeterito tempore; sed, hodie, inquit, 
genut te, quod adverbium est pre- 
sentis temporis. In Deo enim nec 
preeterita transeunt nec futura succe- 
dunt; sed omnia tempora simul ei 
conjuncta sunt, quia omnia przesentia 
habet. Et est sensus: Sicut ego 
semper eeternus sum neque initium 
neque finem habeo, ita te semper 
habeo cozeternum mihi. 

Philo recognises the same idea: 
onpepov dé éotw 6 dmépayros Kal adieki- 
TyTos aiay. “pyvdey yap Kal émavray 
Kat guvodkws xpoveayv mepiodo. Soypara 
avOparev ciciv dpiOpoy éxreTysnkoror 
TO d€ dyrevdes dvoua aidvos 7 onpepov 
(de Prof. § 113%. 554 M.); and the idea 
was widely current. Comp. Schéttgen, 
ad loc. and ¢. iii. 13 note. 


Such an interpretation, however, 
though it includes an important truth, 
summed up by Origen in the doctrine 
of the eternal generation of the Son, 
appears to be foreign to the context. 

yeyévynxa) The term marks the 
communication of a new and abiding 
life, represented in the case of the 
earthly king by the royal dignity, 
and in the case of Christ by the 
divine sovereignty established by the 
Resurrection of the Incarnate Son in 
which His Ascension was included 
(Acts xiii. 33; Rom. i. 4; vi. 4; 
Col. i. 18; Apoc. i. 5). 

For the use of yeyyay compare 
i Cor. iv. 15; and especially St John’s 
use: 1 John iii. 1 Add. Note. 

ey® ecopuat...eis] The relation once 
established is to be realised in a 
continuous fulfilment. The future 
points to the coming Messiah from 
the position of the O.T. prophet. 

The title warnp is applied to Gop 
here only in the Epistle. 

eivat eis] Comp. ¢. viii. 10; 2 Cor. 
vi. 18. And in a somewhat different 
sense, Matt. xix. 5; Acts xlil. 47; 
Ti CorwvieTOsexive 225 MEiphy i 12% 
Luke iii. 5 &c. 

6. drav dé] This third quotation is 
not a mere continuation (kal madu): 
but a contrast (dé). It marks the 
relation of angels to the Son and not 
of the Son to God; and again it points 
forward to an end not yet reached. 

érav dé m. eic.] The mddw has been 
taken (1) as a particle of connexion 
and also (2) as qualifying eloayayn. 

In the first case it has received two 
interpretations. 

(a) again, as simply giving a new 
quotation as in the former clause, ii, 
13; iv. 5; x. 30 &c. But it is fatal 
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to this view, which is given by Old 
Lat. (deinde iterum cum inducit) and 
Syr., that such a transposition of raw 
is without parallel (yet see Wisdom 
xiv. 1). The ease with which we can 
introduce the word ‘again’ paren- 
thetically hides this difficulty. 

(0) on the other hand, in contrast. 
In this way md\w would serve to 
emphasise the contrast suggested by 
dé. Comp. Luke vi. 43; Matt. iv. 7 ; 
1 John ii. 8. 

Such a use is not without parallels, 
Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. § 9 (i. 93 M.) 
6 S€ maw amodidpackov Geov...7 dé 
madw Oedv arodoxuyacovea..., and the 
sense is perfectly consistent with the 
scope of the passage. It would leave 
the interpretation of ‘the bringing in 
of the Son’ undefined. 

(2) But it appears to be more 
natural to connect madw with eicayayy 
(Vulg. ef cum iterum introducit) and 
so to refer the words definitely to the 
second coming of the Lord. This 
interpretation is well given by Gregory 
of Nyssa: 7 rod ‘madw’ mpocOnkn To 17) 
mpotes yiverOar tovTo dia THs Kara 
thy héEw ravrnv onpwacias évdeikvurat. 
€mt yap ths émavadn eos tay amak 
yeyovoray Th ee ravrn Kexpnpeba. 
ovkowy THy emt TO Tédet TAY aidvor 
poBepay adrov emipdveray onyaiver TO 
hoy@ dre ovdkérvevT7Tov SovAovKaboparat 
poph7, add’ ert rod Opovov tis Bacidelas 
Heyadorper@s mpoxaOnwevos Kal dvd 
Tév dyyéov rravrev rept abrov mpoc- 
kuvovpevos. (¢. Eunom. iv. Migne, 
Pair. Gr. xlv. p. 634; comp. c. 
Eunom. ii., td. p. 504.) 

The advantage of taking ma\w as 
‘on the other hand’ is that the words 
then bring into one category the many 
preparatory introductions of the ‘first- 
born’ into the world together with 
the final one. But one main object 
of the Epistle is to meet a feeling 
of present disappointment. The first 
introduction of the Son into the world, 
described in v. 2, had not issued in an 
open triumph and satisfied men’s de- 
sires, so that there was good reason 


why the writer should point forward 
specially to the Return in which 
Messiah’s work was to be consum- 
mated. On the whole therefore the 
connexion of mdadw with ecicaydyn 
seems to be the more likely con- 
struction. In any case the drav eica- 
yayn must refer to this. 

drav...eitaayayn| The Latin render- 
ing cum introducit (inducit), which 
has deeply coloured the Western in- 
terpretation of the phrase, is wholly 
untenable. In other places the con- 
struction is rightly rendered by the 
Sut. exact., e.g. Matt. v. 11 cum male 
dixverint ; xix. 28 cum sederit &c., 
and so in 1 Cor. xv. 27 many authorities 
read cum dixerit. 

The construction of érav with aor. 
subj. admits of two senses. It may 
describe a series of events reaching 
into an indefinite future, each occur- 
rence being seen in its completeness 
(Matt. v. 11; x. 19; Mark iv. 15; 
Luke vi. 22; James i. 2); or it may 
describe the indefiniteness of a single 
event in the future seen also in its 
completeness (John xvi. 4; Acts xxiv. 
22; I Cor. xv. 28). (The difference 
between the pres. subj. and the aor. 
subj. with éray is well seen in John 
Vils 27,99 exviae ie) 

In other words érav...eloaydyy must 
look forward to an event (or events) 
in the future regarded as fulfilled at 
a time (or times) as yet undetermined. 
It cannot describe an event or a series 
of events, already completed in the 
past. We may, that is, when we 
render the phrase exactly ‘whenever 
he shall have introduced, contemplate 
each partial and successive intro- 
duction of the Son into the world 
leading up to and crowned by the one 
final revelation of His glory, or this 
final manifestation alone (comp. Col 
iii. 4; 2 Thess. i. 10). 

If, as seems most likely, the mddu 


is joined with eicaydyn, then the : 


second interpretation must be taken. 
It follows that all interpretations 
which refer this second introduction 
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of the Son into the world to the In- 
carnation are untenable, as, for exam- 
ple, that of Primasius: Ipsam as- 
sumptionem carnis appellat alterum 
introitum; dum enim qui invisibilis 
erat humanis aspectibus (John i. 10) 
assumpta carne visibilem se probavit 
quasi iterum introductus est. 

Nor indeed was the Incarnation in 
this connexion the first introduction 
of Christ into the world. We must 
look for that rather in the Resurrection 
when for a brief space He was re- 
vealed in the fulness of His Manhood 
triumphant over death and free from 
the limitations of earth, having vic- 
toriously fulfilled the destiny of hu- 
manity. For the present He has 
been withdrawn from 7 oixovyévn, the 
limited scene of man’s present labours; 
but at the Return He will enter it 
once more with sovereign triumph 
(Acts i. 11). 

tov mperoroxoy|] Vulg. primogent- 
tum. The word is used absolutely of 
Christ here only (comp. Ps. Ixxxix. 
(Ixxxviii.) 28, Lxx.). Its usage in other 
passages, 

Rom. viii. 29 mp. €v moAdois ddeAgois, 

comp. Col. i. 15 mp. maons krivews, 

Apoc. i. 5 6 mp. Tav veKpor, 

Col. i. 18 mp. &x Trav vexpor, 
brings out the special force of the 
term here, as distinguished from vids. 
It represents the Son in His relation 
to the whole family, the whole order, 
which is united with Him. His tri- 
umph, His new birth (yeyévvyxa), is 
theirs also (comp. 1 Pet. i. 3). The 
thought lies deep in the foundations 
of social life. The privileges and 
responsibilities of the firstborn son 
were distinctly recognised in the Old 
Testament (Deut. xxi. 15 ff. [inherit- 
ance]; 2 Chron. xxi. 3 [kingdom]); as 
they form a most important element 
in the primitive conception of the 
family, the true unit of society (Maine, 
Ancient Law, 233 ff.). The eldest 
~ gon, according to early ideas, was the 
representative of his generation, by 
whom the property and offices of the 
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father, after his death, were adminis- 
tered for the good of the family. 

The title ‘firstborn’ (9133) was ap- 
plied by Rabbinic writers even to God 
(Sch6ttgen ad Joc.) and to Messiah on 
the authority of Ps. lxxxix. 27 (She- 
moth R. § 19, pp. 150 f. Wiinsche). 

In Philo the Logos is spoken of as 
mporoyovos OY mpeaBvraros vids, De 
confus. ling. § 14 (i. 414 M.) rodrov 
mperBuvraroy viov 6 Tey dvTwy avéret\e 
(Zech. vi. 12) marjp, bv érépwt mpord- 
yovov dvouace..., 0d. § 28 (i. 427 M.) kat 
dy pndéreo pévro tuyxdvy Tis déuypews 
dy vids Oeov mpocayopeverbat, orrovda- 
(ér@ Koopeicba Kara TOY mpwroyovoy 
avTov Adyov, Tov ayyedov mpecBiraroy 
@s dpxayyehov roAvevupoy vmdpxovra. 
Comp. de agricult. § 12 (i. 308 M.). 

The wider sense of the term is 
suggested by its application to Israel : 
Ex.,iv. 22 ; comp. Jer. xxxi. 9. 

The patristic commentators rightly 
dwell on the difference between povo- 
eons, which describes the absolutely 
unique relation of the Son to the 
Father in His divine Nature, and 
mperoroxos, which describes the re- 
lation of the Risen Christ in His 
glorified humanity to man: e.g. Theo- 
doret: otrw kal povoyerns eorw ads Beds 
kal mpwrorokos os avOpwros ev moAXots 
ddekgois. Compare Bp Lightfoot on 
Coloss. i. 15. 

els tiv oikovp.] Vulg. in orbem 
terre. Comp. ¢. ii. 5 note; Acts xvii. 
31. 
héyer] he saith, not he will say. 
The words already written find their 
accomplishment at that supreme crisis. 
The different tenses used of the divine 
voice in this chapter are singularly 
instructive. The aor. in v. 5 (cimev) 
marks a word spoken at a definite 
moment. The perf. in v. 13 (eipyKev) 
marks a word which having been 
spoken of old is now finding fulfil- 
ment. Here the pres. regards the 
future as already realised. 

The contrast of Aéyo and cipnxa is 
seen clearly in John xy. 15 (comp. 
xii. 50). 
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kat mpookuv.| And let...The con- 
junction suggests others who join in 
this adoration, or in some correspond- 
ing service of honour, 

mavres ayy.) Biesenthal quotes a 
passage from the Jerus. Talmud 
(Avod. Zar. § 7) in which it is said 
that when Messiah comes the demons 
who had been worshipped among the 
Gentiles shall do him homage, and 
idolatry shall cease. 

(2) 7—9. The superior dignity 
of the Son as anointed King (‘heir 
of all things’). 

In the quotations already given the 
author of the Epistle has shewn that 
the language of the Old Testament 
pointed to a divine Son, a King of an 
everlasting Kingdom, a Conqueror, a 
Builder of an abiding Temple, such as 
was only figured by the earthly kings 
of the chosen people. One truly man 
was spoken of in terms applied to no 
angel. In Jesus, the Messiah, the Son 
of God, such language was fulfilled. 

He now shews the abiding royal 
glory of the Son in contrast with the 
ministerial and transitory offices of 
angels. Angels fulfil their work through 
physical forces and ‘natural’ laws 
(v. 7): the Son exercises a moral and 
eternal sovereignty (# 8); and in 
virtue of His own Character He re- 
ceives the fulness of blessing (v. 9). 
So He becomes ‘heir of all things,’ 

The lesson is given in two quotations 
from the Psalms. The first quotation 
from Ps. civ. (ciii.) 4 agrees verbally 
with the Alexandrine text of the 
Lxx. and with the Hebrew, save that 
kai 1s inserted, an insertion which is 
not uncommon. The second quotation 
from Ps. xlv. (xliv.) 7, 8 differs from the 
Lxx. by the insertion of kai, by the 
transposition of the article (4 6. r. v6. 
p- for p. ev. 7 p.), and probably by the 
substitution of avrod for cov after 
Saovheias, which is also against the 


Hebrew. For dvopiay some Lxx. texts 
give ddckiav. 

The use of these two Psalms is of 
marked significance. Ps. civ. is a 
Psalm of Creation: Ps. xlv. is a Psalm 
of the Theocratic Kingdom, the Mar- 
riage Song of the King. 

Neither Psalm is quoted again in 
the N. T. The second passage is 
quoted by Justin M. Dial. 56, 63, 86. 

Both quotations are introduced in 
the same manner by a preposition 
marking a general reference (mpos pév 
...mpos O€...: contrast rive eimev V. 5). 

7And of the angels He saith, 

Who maketh His angels winds, 

And His ministers a flame of 
Jire; 

®but of the Son He saith, 

God is Thy throne for ever and 
ever, 

And the sceptre of uprighiness 
ts the sceptre of His kingdom. 

[or Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever, 

And the sceptre of uprightness 
is the sceptre of Thy kingdom.] 

°Thou lovedst righteousness and 
hatedst iniquity ; 

Therefore God, Thy God, an- 
ointed Thee with the oil of gladness 
above Thy fellows. | 
‘7. mpos per...) of...in reference to... 
Rom. x. 21; Luke xii. 41; xx. 19 (¢ 
xi. 18). The contrast between ‘the 
angels’ and ‘the Son’ is accentuated 
(vev—Oe iii. 5 f.). The rendering of 
the original text of Ps. civ. 4 has 
been disputed, but the construction 
adopted by the Lxx. the Targum 
(comp. Shemoth R. § 25, p. 189 Wiin- 
sche) and A. V. seems to be certainly 
correct. The words admit equally to 
be taken ‘making winds his messen- 
gers (angels)’ (‘making his messen- 
gers out of winds’), and ‘making his 
messengers (angels) winds’; but the 
order of the words and, on a closer 
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view, the tenor of the Psalm are in 
favour of the second translation. The 
thought is that where men at first 
see only material objects and forms 
of nature there God is present, ful- 
filling His will through His servants 
under the forms of elemental action. 
So Philo views the world as full of 
invisible life; de gig. §2 (i. 263 M.). In 
any case the Lxx. rendering is adopted 
by the writer of the Epistle, and this 
is quite unambiguous. The Greek 
words describe the mutability, the 
materiality, and transitoriness of an- 
gelic service (comp. Weber, Alisynag. 
Theologie, § 34), which is placed in 
contrast with the personal and eternal 
sovereignty of the Son communicated 
to Him by the Father. 

6 moav] The Greek Fathers lay 
stress on the word as marking the 
angels as created beings in contrast 
with the Son : idod 7 weylorn Suadopa, 
ére of pev KTioTOL 6 dé dxrioros (Chrys.). 

mvevpata| winds, not spirits. The 
context imperatively requires this ren- 
dering. And the word mvedpa is 
appropriate here; for as distinguished 
from the commoner term dveyos it 
expresses a special exertion of the 
elemental force: Gen. viii. 1; Hx. 
Xv. 10; 1 K—xvili. 45;'xix. 11;'2 K, 
iii. 17; Jobi. 19; Ps. xi. (x.) 6, &e. 

Aevroupyovs] The word seems always 
to retain something of its original 
force as expressing a public, social 
service. Comp. Rom. xiii. 6; xv. 16; 
ch. viii. 2; and even Phil. ii. 25 (v. 30). 
See also 2 Cor. ix. 12. 

The reference to the ‘winds’ and 
the ‘flame of fire’ could not fail to 
suggest to the Hebrew reader the 
accompaniments of the giving of the 
Law (c. xii. 18ff.). That awful scene 
was a revelation of the ministry of 
angels. 


The variableness of the angelic 
nature was dwelt upon by Jewish 
theologians. Angels were supposed to 
live only as they ministered. In a 
remarkable passage of Shemoth R. 
(§ 15, p. 107 Wiinsche) the angels are 
represented as ‘new every morning’ 
‘The angels are renewed every morning 
and after they have praised God they 
return to the stream of fire out of 
which they came (Lam. iii. 23)’ The 
same idea is repeated in many places, 
as, for example, at length in Bereshith 
£&. § 78, pp. 378 f. (Wiinsche). 

. mpos dé...] in reference to... The 
words in the Psalm are not addressed 
directly to the Son, though they point 
to Him. 

6 Opovos cov 6 Geds...dva TOvTO...0 
Oeds, 6 Oeds gov...| It is not necessary 
to discuss here in detail the construc- 
tion of the original words of the Psalm. 
The ixx. admits of two renderings : 
6 Oeds can be taken as a vocative in 
both cases (Thy throne, O God... 
therefore, O God, Thy God...) or it 
can be taken as the subject (or the 
predicate) in the first case (God is 
Thy throne, or Thy throne is God...), 
and in apposition to 6 eds cov in the 
second case (Therefore God, even Thy 
God...). The only important variation 
noted in the other Greek versions is 
that of Aquila, who gave the vocative 
6cé in the first clause (Hieron. Zp. lxv. 
ad Princ. § 13) and, as it appears, 
also in the second (Field, Hexapla 
ad loc.). It is scarcely possible that 
D'N)2N in the original can be address- 
ed to the king. The presumption 
therefore is against the belief that o 
6eés is a vocative in the xx. Thus 
on the whole it seems best to adopt 
in the first clause the rendering: God 
is Thy throne (or, Thy throne is God), 
that is ‘Thy kingdom is founded upon 
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God, the immovable Rock’; and to 
take 6 Oeds as in apposition in the 
second clause. 

The phrase ‘God is Thy throne’ is 
not indeed found elsewhere, but it is 
in no way more strange than Ps. 1xxi. 
3 [Lord] be Thou to me a rock of 
habitation...Thou art my rock and 
my fortress. Is. xxvi. 4 (R.V.) In 
the Lorp JEHOVAH is an everlasting 
rock. Ps. xe. 1 Lord, Thou hast 
been our dwelling-place. Ps. xci. 1 
He that dwelleth in the secret place 
of the Most High... v. 2 I will say of 
the Lord, He is my refuge and my 
JSortress, v. 9; Deut. xxxilil. 27 The 
eternal God is thy dwelling-place. 
Comp. Is. xxii. 23. 

For the general thought compare 
Zech. xii. 8. This interpretation is 
required if we adopt the reading avrod 
for cov. 

It is commonly supposed that the 
force of the quotation lies in the divine 
title (6 Oeds) which, as it is held, is ap- 
plied to the Son. It seems however 
from the whole form of the argument 
to lie rather in the description which 
is given of the Son’s office and en- 
dowment. The angels are subject to 
constant change, He has a dominion 
for ever and ever ; they work through 
material powers, He—the Incarnate 
Son—fulfils a moral sovereignty and 
is crowned with unique joy. Nor 
could the reader forget the later 
teaching of the Psalm on the Royal 
Bride and the Royal Race. In what- 
ever way then 6 eds be taken, the 
quotation establishes the conclusion 
which the writer wishes to draw as to 
the essential difference of the Son 
and the angels. Indeed it might 


appear to many that the direct ap- 
plication of the divine Name to the 
Son would obscure the thought. 

els rov ai. rod ai.] The phrase o 
aldy Tod aidvos is unique in the N.T. 
It is not unfrequent in the Lxx. ver- 
sion of the Psalms together with «is 
aiéva aidvos and eis roy aidva kal eis 
Tov aidva tod alavos for TY} noid, 
syd, Tp) nbn, 

The phrase 6 aiay réy aidyar occurs 
in Eph. iii. 21, aiaves aidvwy in Apoc. 
xiv. I1, and of aidves rdv aiwver (eis 
Tous al. toy ai.) not unfrequently 
(c. xiii. 21). 

kat 7) paBdos evOurntos] The kai, 
which is not found in the Lxx. or the 
Hebr., is probably added by the 
apostle to mark the two thoughts of 
the divine eternity of Messiah’s king- 
dom and of the essential uprightness 
with which it is administered. 

The word evévrns is found here 
only in the N.T. It occurs not very 
unfrequently in the uxx. for deriva- 
tives of WW, and so Wisd. ix. 3 &c. 
It is not quoted from classical writers 
in a moral sense. 

For paBdos compare Apoc. ii. 27, 
xii. 5, xix. 15. It is used in the uxx. 
as a rendering of HD, pay, Draw, 
In classical Greek it is used rarely and 
only poetically (Pind. OJ. ix. 51) for the 
rod of authority. Virga ‘justos regit, 
impios percutit’ ; sed heec virga forti- 
tudo est invicta, zequitas rectissima, 
inflexibilis disciplina (Atto Verc.). 

9. Ayamnoas...| Thou lovedst... The 
aorist of the Lxx. gives a distinct 
application to the present of the 
Hebr. The Son in His work on 
earth fulfilled the ideal of righteous- 
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ness; and the writer of the Epistle 
looks back upon that completed work 
now seen in its glorious issue. 

dia tovro...] For this cause... 
Therefore... The words express the 
ground (‘because thou lovedst’) and 
not the end (‘that thou mightest 
love’). Comp. ii. 1; ix. 15 (not else- 
where in ep.). For the thought see 
c. li. 9; Phil. ii. 9 (616) ; John x. 17. 

éxpicev] Comp. Luke iv. 18 (Is. 
PSY eeACtstiys 275) x1 300 This 
unction has been referred (1) to the 
communication of royal dignity: 1 
Sam. x. I; xvi. 12f: ; and (2) to the 
crowning of the sovereign with joy, as 
at the royal banquet: Is. lxi. 3; comp. 
Acts ii. 36. The second interpreta- 
tion is to be preferred. The thought 
is of the consummation of the royal 
glory of the Ascended Son of man 
rather than of the beginning of it. 
Primasius gives a striking turn to the 
words: Oleo autem exsultationis seu 
letitie dicit illum unctum quia 
Christus nunquam peccayit, nunquam 
tristitiam habuit ex recordatione pec- 
cati. Quid est enim oleo letitize ungi 
nisi maculam non habere peccati ? 

6 beds, 6 beds gov] There can be 
no reason for taking the first 6 Oeds 
as a vocative, contrary to the certain 
meaning of the original, except that 
it may correspond with an interpreta- 
tion of the first clause which has been 
set aside. The repetition of the divine 
Name has singular force: ‘God, who 
has made Himself known as thy God 
by the fulness of blessings which He 
has given.’ 

mapa Tovs ~perdxovs] above thy 
fellows, Vulg. pra participibus tuis, 
above all who share the privilege of 
ministering to the fulfilment of God’s 
will by His appointment. There is no 
limitation to any sphere of being or 
class of ministers; but of men it is 
specially declared that Christ has 


made believers ‘a kingdom and priests’ 
(Apoc. i. 6; comp. Matt. xxv. 34). 
They too have received ‘an unction’ 
(x John ii. 20). Comp. 2 Cor. i. 21; 
Rom. viii. 17; 2 Tim. ii. 12. 

éX. dyadd.|] Comp. xii. 2 yapa. The 
same original phrase (fio 110%) occurs 
again in Is. Ixi. 3 (@reupa evppocdrns) 
in opposition to ‘mourning’ (228). 
It refers not to the solemn anointing 
to royal dignity but to the festive 
anointing on occasions of rejoicing. 

(3) 10—12. The superior dignity 
of the Son as Creator in contrast with 
creation (‘through whom He made the 
world’). 

A new quotation adds a fresh 
thought. The exalted king, who is 
truly man, is also above all finite 
beings. 

The words are taken from Ps. cii. 
(ci.) 26—28, according to the Lxx. 
text with some variations. The ov 
is brought forward for emphasis, and 
os ivdriov is repeated by the best 
authorities ; the Kvpue is added to the 
original text by the uxx. from the 
earlier part of the Psalm; and the 
present text of the Lxx. followed by 
the Epistle has Ai&e:s avrovs when 
dddaéers adrovs, a variant found in 
some copies, would have been the 
natural rendering in correspondence 
with dA\ayjoovra: which follows. The 
introduction of Kupse is of importance 
for the application made of the words. 
It is of the greater significance be- 


cause in 0. 24 Ss is introduced 
(though the Lxx. renders differently), 
while in every other case the sacred 
Name in the Psalm is (77°) 917. The 
insertion of Kupte therefore emphasises 
the thought that the majestic picture 
of divine unchangeableness belongs to 
God as He has entered into Covenant 
with man. 
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The Psalm itself is the appeal of an 
exile to the Lor», in which out of the 
depth of distress he confidently looks 
for the personal intervention of 
Jehovah for the restoration of Zion. 
The application to the Incarnate Son 
of words addressed to Jehovah (see 
. 6) rests on the essential conception 
of the relation of Jehovah to His 
people. The Covenant leads up to 
the Incarnation. And historically it 
was through the identification of the 
coming of Christ with the coming of 
‘the Lorn’ that the Apostles were 
led to the perception of His true 
Divinity. Compare Acts ii. 16ff., 21, 36; 
iv. 10, 12; ix. 20; ¢. iii. 7, Addit. Note. 

It is not however to be supposed 
that Jehovah was personally identi- 
fied with Christ. Rather the concep- 
tion of the God of Israel was enlarged; 
and the revelation of God as Jehovah, 
the God of the Covenant, the God 
Who enters into fellowship with man, 
was found to receive its consumma- 
tion in the mission of the Son. 

And [again of the Son He saith] 

Thou, Lord, in the beginning didst 
lay the foundation of the earth, 

And the heavens are works of Thy 
hands. 

“ They shall perish, but Thou con- 
tinuest ; 

And they all shall wax old as doth 
a garment ; 

“And as a manile shalt Thou roll 
them up, 

As a garment, and they shall be 
changed : 

But Thou art the same, and Thy 
years shall not fail. 

10. kai...] The connexion of this 
passage with the former is very close 
although it introduces a new idea. 


Comp. Acts i. 20. The conjunction 
carries with it the Aéyes mpos Tov vidv 
of vv. 8, 9. God through His Spirit 
so speaks in the Psalmist that words 
not directly addressed to Christ find 
their fulfilment in Him. 

Sv...Kupte...] It has been already 
noticed that the Sv is brought forward 
by the writer of the Epistle, and the 
Kvpte added to the original text in 
the uxx. The addition corresponds 
with the omission of the divine Name 


(>88) in v. 24 owing to a false rendering, 


but it is significant as definitely con- 
necting the thought of .divine im- 
mutability with the thought of the 
divine revelation consummated in the 
Incarnation. 

kar adpxas| Vulg. in principio, O.L. 
initiis, The phrase is a wrong render- 
ing of ppd (€umpoodev Jud. i. 10, 11, 
23, &c.) It occurs again Ps. exix. 
(exviii.) 152 as the rendering of DIP ; 


and is found in Philo and classical 
writers. 

11, avro{] The heavens are taken 
as representing the whole visible 
universe. 

drodotvra] The idea, as it is 
afterwards developed (xii. 26 ff.), is 
of change, transfiguration, and not of 
annihilation: Is. li. 6, 16; Ixv. 17; 
Ixvi. 22; 2 Pet. iii. 13; Apoc. xx. 11, 
Thus Theophylact: peitév re ris 
Onprovpylas nviéaro, riv peracynpariow 
Tov Kogpov, GAAayjoovra yap mdvra 
ard ris pbopias cis dOapciav. 

Stapévers] Latt. permanedis (d.a- 
peveis). The present is more expres- 
sive. The compound marks continu- 
ance throughout some period or crisis 
suggested by the context: Luke i 
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2253 xxii. 28; 2 Pet. ii. 43 Gall ii, 5. 
mavres] The thought appears to be 
of sphere succeeding sphere in in- 
creasing purity and therefore in in- 
creasing permanence: but all alike 
are subject to time and to decay. 
madawbynoovra| c. viii. 13; Luke 
xii. 33; Is. 1. 9; li. 6; Ecclus. xiv. 17. 

12. mepiBoracov] a mantle. The 
word suggests a costly robe: Jud. 
Vili. 26 (A) rév mepiBodaliay trav mop- 
upev ray émi Trois BaowWevor Madidp. 
Ezech. xxvii. 7. Comp. 1 Cor. xi. 15. 

éhigets] The substitution of this 
word for the natural rendering aAddées 
may have been due to a reference to 
Is. xxxiv. 4 &Auyjoerar 6 ovpavds os 
BiBdiov. In the original the verb is 
repeated (3507 DR*?NN), 

6 avros] The original is simply 
‘Thou art He.’ Comp. Is. xli. 4; xliii. 
10; xlvi. 4; xlviii. 12; Deut. xxxii. 39 
(eyo eipe). 

See ch. xiii, 8 note. 

(4) 13,14. The superior dignity of 
the Son as seated in Royal Majesty 
assured of triumph (‘haying made 
purification...He sat down...’). 

The comparison of the Son with 
angels is completed by the develop- 
ment of the idea contained in the 
fact of the Session of the Son at the 
right hand of the Father. This idea 
is conveyed by the opening words of 
Ps. cx. and is spread throughout the 
New Testament: Matt. xxii. 43 ff. and 
parallels; Acts ii. 34 f. See also c. x. 
£3; 1 Cor, xv. 25; 1 Pet. iii. 22. The 
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Psalm (cx.) is quoted again cc. y. 6; 
Vis 175 20 

3 But of which of the angels hath 

He said at any time 

Sit on My right hand, 

Until I make Thine enemies 
the footstool of Thy feet ? 

“Are they not all ministering 
spirits sent forth unto service for 
the sake of them that shall inherit 
salvation ? 

13. mpos tiva O€...] But of which... 
The writer appears to turn aside from 
the contemplation of the unchange- 
ableness of God seen in the Person of 
Christ to the thought of the conflict 
between good and evil wrought out in 
time. Here also the supreme eminence 
of the Son is conspicuous. The 
language used of Him has been used 
of no angel. He serenely waits for a 
sure and absolute victory while they 
are busied with ministerial offices. 
For mpos see v. 7 note. The contrast 
between rim eiméy more (v. 5) and 
mpos Tiva elpnxév more is full of mean- 
ing. 

eipnxev] See c. iv. 3; x. 9 notes. 

xaOov...] The verb marks the con- 
tinuance of the Session as distin- 
guished from the assumption of the 
place (v. 3 éxd@icev). Comp. Luke 
xxii 69. For the image see Zech. vi. 
13; Schéttgen on Matt. xxii. 44. 

ex Se&:av] This phrase, which is 
with one exception (Mk. xvi. 5 &y 
tots Se&.) the uniform phrase in the 
Synoptists, is used twice only in this 
Epistle. Elsewhere v. 3; viii. 1 (note); 
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> \ 7 ’ y 
“ouyl mavres eioly NELTOUPYIKA TVEVMATE Els dtakoviav 
> \ , ~ 
dmooTeNAoueva Oia TOUS MéAAOVTas KANpOVOMELY TWTN- 


play 5 


14 Ovaxovlas B. 


Xx. 123 xii. 2 év de&a is written by the 
author himself. 

Zos dv 64] Compare 1 Cor. xv. 28. 
Our powers are inadequate to realise 
that end. 

drorééuv trav m.] Compare Josh. 
Kee Auts 

14. ovyi]c. iii. 17. For the interro- 
gative form see v. 5 note. 

mavres| Whatever differences of 
rank and dignity there may be among 
them, all are alike in this. 

Aecroupyica mv.] Vulg. administra- 
torii spiritus, NIWD ND (Ber. R. 
8). The word occurs here only in 
N.T. Comp. Philo, de carit. § 3 (ii. 
387 M.) ayyedou Aecroupyot. de gig. § 3 
(i. 264 M.). 

els Oak. dmoot.] sent forth for 
ministry as each occasion arises (Old 
Lat. qui mittuntur. Vulg. miss?). 
Contrast 1 Pet. i. 12 (dmooradévrt). 
The difference between the general 
office of the angels as spirits charged 
with a social ministry (v. 7 Xecroupyous), 
and the particular services (c¢. vi. 10 
Staxovodyres) in which it is fulfilled, is 
clearly marked. 

Herveius (and so Primasius) shews 
how the angels, even on their missions, 
remain in the presence of God: 

Mittuntur igitur et assistunt, quia 


etsi_ circumscriptus sit angelicus 
spiritus, summus tamen spiritus ipse 
qui Deus est circumscriptus non est. 
Angeli itaque et missi ante ipsum 
sunt quia quolibet missi veniant intra 
ipsum currunt. 

dua Tovs p. KA. o.] The service is 
rendered to God for the sake of 
believers. The use of dca (accus.) in- 
stead of vmép indicates a wider re- 
lation. Compare c. vi. 7 and contrast 
vi. 20. The difference of idea is seen 
in Col. iv. 3 compared with Eph. vi. 20. 

KAnpov. gwrnp.| Compare c. vi. 12 
(Additional Note); xii. 17; (1 Pet. iii. 
9). See also Matt. xix. 29 (eternal 
life); Luke x. 25; xviii. 18; Matt. xxv. 
34; 1 Cor. vi. 9 f.; Gal. v. 21 (the 
kingdom); 1 Cor. xv. 50 (incorruption). 

‘Salvation,’ like ‘eternal life,’ is at 
once present and future: ¢. v. 9; ix. 
28, 

cetnpiay] Salvation is contem- 
plated in its essential character, and 
not in the concrete form of the 
expected and promised Salvation (7 
cornpia Acts iy. 12; John iy. 22). 

Primasius refers the words to the 
belief (‘as the doctors say’) that to 
each of the faithful a guardian angel 
is assigned ‘from his birth or rather 
from his baptism.’ 
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Additional Note oni. 3. The teaching upon Sin in the 
Epistle. 


There is no direct statement in the Epistle as to the origin of sin or the Univer- 
universal sinfulness of men. It is however implied that all men are reyes of 
sinners. This thought lies in the description of the characteristics of the ™ 
High-priest who is fitted to satisfy our needs (jjuivy émpemev). He is 
‘separated from sinners’ (vii. 26 keyopiopévos Tov Guaptwdav), where the 

- definite phrase oi auapreAoi appears to describe a body commensurate with 
humanity. The same idea is expressed still more forcibly in iv. 15, if the 
interpretation given in the note upon the passage is correct. For while the 
fact of sin is for us a fruitful source of temptation it is laid down that, when 
Christ was in all other points tempted as we are, this one feature must 
necessarily be excepted (memetpacpévoy kata mdvta Kal? dpoirnta xapis 
dpaprias). The common interpretation also suggests, though less distinctly, 
the uniqueness of Christ’s sinlessness. 

Sin then is treated as universal, and men are held justly responsible for Responsi- 
its consequences. They are conscious of sins (x. 2 cvveidnow ¢yew apapridy), spel of 
as hindering them from attaining their true destiny. In themselves they dre, An 
so to speak, ‘clothed in weakness’ (v. 2 mepixerrar aoOéverav: comp. Vii. 28 
éxovras doGéveray) which is shewn in many forms (iv. 15 rats doOeveiais). 

They ‘go astray and are ignorant’ (v. 2). Their works as they stand alone 
are ‘dead works’ (vi. 1 ; ix. 14 vexpa épya). 

Meanwhile ‘through fear of death ’—which is assumed to be the end of 
sin—‘ they are all their lifetime subject to bondage’ (ii. 15). And probably 
the reference to ‘the devil,’ ‘who hath the power of death’ (ii. 14 rov 16 
Kparos €xovra Tov Oavarov), points to the primal temptation and fall of man. 

The writer of the Epistle, as the other apostolic writers, distinguishes 
clearly between ‘sin,’ the principle, and ‘sins,’ the specific acts in which the 
principle is embodied and manifested. The passages which deal with these 
two conceptions must be noticed separately (comp. ix. 26 note). 

1. Sin (7 dpapria, duapria). Tools 

The ritual of the O.T. recognised ‘sin’ no less than ‘sins.’ There were 
sacrifices ‘for (in the matter of) sin’ (x. 6, 8; xiii. 11 mept duaprias). The 
burden of ‘sins and iniquities’ made such a general sacrifice necessary. But 
‘where remission of these is, there is no more offering for sin’ (x. 18 ovKérs 
mpooopa mepi apaprias). The power of sin lies in its transitory pleasures. 

Sin offers enjoyment though it is but ‘for a season’ (xi. 25 mpdckaipoy Exew 
Guaprias dmédavow). Hven Christians are exposed to the peril of fatal 
insensibility from its insidious assaults (iii. 13 iva py oKAnpvOy Tis €€ dpa 
amdrn Tis auaprias). As in old time, unbelief still leads to disobedience to 
God, and disobedience is sin (iii. 15—19). So it is that under different 
figures sin is an encumbrance which tends to check the freedom of our 
movements, and an adversary whom we find in our path. We must ‘lay it 
aside’ that we may run our race (xii. I dmoOéyevot...ryv evmepiotaroy 
dpapriay) ; ; and we must ‘strive against it’ even unto blood (xii, 4 mpos Thy 
dpapriay dvrayortsuevor). Such an effort, such a conflict, is possible, for 
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2. Sins. 


Tlepi and 
vép. 


Words for 
sin. 
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Christ ‘hath been manifested to disannul sin through the sacrifice of 
Himself’ (ix. 26 eis d0érnow duaprias). He has shewn it to us prostrate and 
powerless through His work, and we can use the fruits of His victory. 

2, Sins (ai dwapriat, aquapriat). 

‘Sin’ issues in a variety of ‘sins’ The High-priesthood was instituted 
to deal with these, ‘to offer gifts and sacrifices for (in behalf of) sins’ (v. 1 
Umép duapridy : comp. Vii. 27), or, as it is expressed more generally, ‘ to offer 
for (in the matter of) sins’ (v. 3 wept duapridy). But the conscience of man 
witnessed (x. 2) that such sacrifices as the Levitical Law prescribed were 
powerless to ‘take away’ sins, when the sinner from time to time 
acknowledged his guilt (x. 4 apaipeiy auaprias), or once for all to strip from 
him the bands which they had formed (x. I1 qepieheiv auaprias). They 
served indeed only to call to mind that which they could not remove (x. 3 
dvapynots auapriav). But a divine promise held out the hope of a new 
Covenant when sins should be no more remembered (viii. 12; x. 17 Trav 
dpapriav ov py pynoOe ért) ; and this hope was fulfilled through the work of 
Christ. He ‘ offered one sacrifice for (in behalf of) sins for ever’ (x. 12 piav 
Umép apapriav mpocevéykas Ovaiav eis To Sunvexés). By this He ‘Himself made 
purification of sins’ (i. 3 ckadapiopoy Taév duaptidy moumodpevos), and in virtue 
of this He is able, having entered into the heavenly sanctuary, ‘to make 
propitiation for the sins of the people’ (ii. 17 ithaoxeo Oar tas apuaprias Tov 
Aaov). But for those who ‘sin wilfully after that they have received the 
knowledge (rjv émiyvwow) of the truth’ ‘there is no longer left a sacrifice 
for (in the matter of) sins’ (x. 26 odkére wept duaptidy dmoNelmerat Oucia); 
and there are cases when it is impossible for the Christian teacher ‘to 
renew to repentance’ (vi. 6) such as have fallen away. 

Thus Christ’s work is now available for believers to overcome sin and 
do away sins ; but one crowning scene still remains to be realised. ‘ Christ 
having been once offered (mpoceveyOeis)’—the passive form seems to 
express His willing submission to a divine law—‘to bear (dveveyxeiv) 
the sins of many’—to carry them up to the altar of the Cross (1 Pet, 
ii, 24)—‘shall appear a second time without sin (ywpls duaprias)’—un- 
touched and untroubled by the sin which He has overcome—‘to them 
that wait for Him unto salvation’ (ix. 28). 

It will be observed that in all the passages quoted the prepositions mepi 
and vrép retain their distinctive force : mepi marks the object of the action, 
‘in the matter of, while dép adds the thought of the beneficial effect designed 
in the action, ‘in behalf of” Compare for the use of mepi Rom. viii. 3 (mepi 
ayaptias); 1 Pet. iii, 18 (@. duapridy); 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10 (wept rav au. 
jpOv); and in a different connexion John viii. 46; xvi. 8f.; xv. 22; and for 
the use of vzép 1 Cor. xv. 3 (vmep rév ap. jpav); Gal. i. 4 (all. repi). 

The vocabulary connected with sin is not large. Maparropya and dpdp- 
Tha are not found (yet see mapameceiy vi. 6). *Avopia (i, 93 x. 17) and 
aduxia (viii. 12) occur only in quotations from the Lxx. TapdBacus occurs 
il, 2; ix. 15; and mapakoy ii, 2. The word dyvonua (ix. 7; comp. v. 2) is 
unique in the N.T, 
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Additional Note oni. 4. The Divine Names in the Epistle. 


The Names by which the Lord is spoken of in the Epistle throw light 
upon its characteristic teaching. Speaking generally we may say that 
Jesus directs our thoughts to His human Nature, Christ to His Work as 
the Fulfiller of the old Dispensation, Son to His divine Nature, Zord itself 
to His sovereignty over the Church. 

1. Of these Names that which is distinctive of the Epistle is the human 
Name, Jesus. This occurs nine times, and in every case it furnishes the 
key to the argument of the passage where it is found : 

li. 9 rov Bpaxd te map’ dyyéovs Hratrapévoy Bréroper Ingody... Although 
humanity has not yet attained its end we see that the Son of Man—true 
man—has fulfilled through suffering the destiny of the race. 

iii, I. katavonoate Tov amocToXoy Kal adpytepéa Tis opodoyias judy "Incoby 
(teat. rec. Xpirrov “Incotv). In His manhood, our Lawgiver and Priest is 
seen to rise immeasurably above Moses and Aaron, who occupied severally 
the same offices under the Old Covenant. 

Vi. 20 dmov mpddpopos vmep nav cionAOev Incovs...Our High-priest, even 
when He enters into the immediate presence of God, to take His seat at 
God’s right hand, preserves no less a true humanity than the Jewish High- 
priest who entered into the typical sanctuary. 

Vii. 22 kpeirrovos Siabnkns yéyover &yyvos "Incods. The eternal priesthood, 
answering to the better Covenant, is still the priesthood of One who is true 
man. 

X. 19 €xovres mappnaiay eis thy eicodov Tay ayiwv év TH aipari’Incov. The 
virtue of the offered life of Him Who shares our nature is that wherein we 
can draw near to God. Contrast ix. 14. 

xii. 2 dpoparres els rov ris mictews apxnyov Kai TeAevwriy “Incoby. Our 
strength in Christian effort is to fix our eyes upon Him Who in His 
Manhood won for us the perfect victory of faith. 

xii. 24 (mpooeAnAvOare) Siabjkns véas peoirn Incod. Comp. vii. 22. 

xiii. 12 "Inoods...¢£o ris wiAns érader. 

xiii. 20 6 dvayayadv ex vexpar...€v aipare diabqKns alwvio tov Kipioy judy 
"Incotv. This single reference in the Epistle to the Resurrection, combined 
with the declaration of the twofold office of Christ as Shepherd and Lord, 
is pointed by the use of His human Name. 

It will be noticed that in every case but xiii. 12, which is a simple 
historic statement, the name ‘Jesus’ occupies an emphatic position at the 
end of the clause. 

2. The Name of Christ (the Christ) occurs just as many times as Jesus. 
It is desirable to notice separately the two forms in which it is used. The 
definite form ‘the Christ’ (6 ypiorés) appears always to retain more or less 
distinctly the idea of the office as the crown of the old Covenant: the 
anarthrous form ‘ Christ’ (Xpiords) is rather a proper name. 
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The iii. 14 péroxor Tod xpiorov yeyovapev...we have become partakers in Him 
Christ. Who has fulfilled the hope of the fathers. 

Vv. 5 6 xptoros ovx éavtoy eddgacev yernOjvar apxvepéa though the High- 
priesthood might have seemed to be necessarily included in the office to 
which He was sent. 

Vi. I rov ths apxjs ToD xpioTod Adyov, the elementary exposition of the 
Gospel as the true accomplishment of all that was promised to Israel. Ho 

ix. 14 76 aiva Tod xpicrov, the blood of Him to Whom every sacrificial 
ordinance of the Levitical ritual pointed. Contrast x. 19. 

ix. 28 6 xpicros ama& mpocevexGeis...cpOncera. That which seemed to be 
disappointment in the Death of Him to Whom the people had looked shall 
hereafter be turned to glory. 

xi. 26 roy dvediopov rod xpicrov. Hach hero of faith realised a little of 
that which is the part of the Messenger of God. 

Christ. The anarthrous form is less frequent: 

lii. 6 (Mevojs pev)...Xpioros O€ os vids... 

ix. 11 Xpuoros dé mapayevopevos apxepevs... 

Ix. 24 ov yap els xetporoinra clofrOev aya Xpiores (text. rec. 6 xpurrds). 

The force of this Name will be felt if the student substitutes for it the 
human Name. Throughout ¢. ix. the thought is of the typical teaching of 


the Law. 
3. Son,the 3. The title Son is with one exception (i. 8) always anarthrous. The 
Son. writer, that is, fixes the attention of his readers upon the nature implied 
by it: 


i, 2 €AdAnoer ev vid as contrasted with éy ros mpopyrais. 
i. 5 vids pou ef ot (LXx.). Sov, 5. 
lil. 6 Xproros d€ ws vids as contrasted with Movojs...cs Oeparray, 
v. 8 xaizep dy vids, and therefore having personally right of access to the 
Father. 
Vil. 28 vidv, eis rov aldva rerederopévoy as contrasted with avOparovs... 
exovras doéveray. 
4. The 4. The title Lord is comparatively rare. 
Lord, il. 3 (c@rnpia) dpxiv AaBovdoa Aareicbar dia TOD kupiov. 
Vil, 14 €€ “Iovda dvaréradkev 6 ktptos par. The title here is perhaps 
suggested by the royal tribe. 
Compare also i. 10; xii. 14; xiii. 20, 
5. Jesus 5. Of compound Names that which is elsewhere most common (more 
Christ. than thirty times in the Epistle to the Romans, eleven times in 1 Peter), 
Jesus Christ, is comparatively very rare: 
X. 10 dua ris mpooopas Tod cdparos Incod Xpiorov. 
xiii. 8 “Invods Xpiorés yes kal O7nMEpov 6 avTos... 
Xi. 21 dua "Inood Xpiorod, & 7 ddéa cis rods aldvas rév aldver. 
The force of the full Name, which is an implicit Creed, will be obvious 
in each place. 
The characteristic Pauline Name Christ Jesus does not occur in the 
Epistle (not iii. 1), 
6. TheSon 6. The title the Son of God speaks for itself in the places where it is 
of God. used: 


2 > col - -~ “~ 
vi. 6 avacravpotvras éavrois rov vidv Tod be0d. 
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Vii. 3 dbopowwpévos TH vig Tod Oeod, not vid Oeov. The Incarnate Son 
was the archetype of Melchizedek. 

X. 29 moo@ xelpovos d€t@Onoerat Tinwpias 6 Tov vidy Tod Oeod KaTamaTHCas. 

7. The complete affirmation of the divine and human natures of our 7. Jesus, 
High-priest is found in the phrase which occurs once, Jesus, the Son of ee See of 
God: : 

iv. 14 €xovres dpyvepéa... Incody Tov vidv Tov Oeod. 

Compare also the descriptive titles: ii. 10; iii. 1; xii. 2; xiii. 20. 

It may be noticed that the title cwrjp does not occur in the Hpistle, 
though cernpia is not uncommon. The idea which it expresses finds a 
special embodiment in Christ’s priestly office. 

Sometimes the Lord, though unnamed, is assumed as the subject of the 
teaching of the prophets: ii. 14;.x. 5 ff; 37. 
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li. The peril of neglecting the new 
revelation through the Son (ii. i—4). 

After establishing the superior dig- 
nity of the Son in comparison with 
that of angels, the writer of the 
Epistle pauses for a moment to en- 
force the practical consequences which 
follow from the truth before he sets 
forth the work of the Son for human- 
ity. It is obvious that a revelation 
given through such a Mediator carries 
with it more solemn obligations on 
those who receive it and heavier pen- 
alties for neglect than a revelation 
made through angelic ministry. 

Similar hortatory passages are in- 
troduced in the argument iii. 7—109, 
Ve uae 

Contrast Gal. i. 6—9. 

The line of thought is direct and 
simple. There is always in men a 
tendency to forgetfulness of a past 
message under the influence of new 
forces. The authority of the message 
is a measure of the danger of such 
neglect (1, 2); and the Gospel comes 
to us with the highest possible attes- 
tation in regard to its Author and 
its messengers (3), and the manifold 
witness of God by which it was con- 
firmed (4). 

* Therefore we must give the more 
earnest heed to the things that were 
heard lest haply we drift away from 
them. *For if the word spoken 
through angels proved stedfast, and 
every transgression and disobedience 
received a just requital; 2how shall 
we escape if we neglect so great sal- 
cation? which, having at the first 
been spoken through the Lord, wascon- 
Jirmed unto us by them that heard ; 
4God bearing witness to it with them 
by signs and wonders, and by mani- 
Sold powers, and by various gifts of 
ee Spirit according to His 
will, 
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1. Ova todo] Porthis cause... There- 
JSore..., because of the superiority of 
the Son over the angels, through 
whom the Law was given. 

det] The word marks a logical ne- 
cessity’ and not a moral obligation: 
we must rather than we ought. Com- 


"pare xi. 6, ix. 26, and contrast ogpeiew 


12. See 1 John ii. 6 


BR NG Se 
note. 

mepioo. mpoo.| Vulg. abundantius 
observare. The adverb expresses, so 
to speak, an absolute excess (xiii. 19, 
c. vi. 17, vii. 15), and not simply a 
relative excess (wadAov ix. 14, xX. 25, 
xii. 9, 25). The connexion of zepio- 
corépws with def is unnatural. The 
force of the comparative is ‘more ex- 
ceedingly than if there had been no 
such marked preeminence of the Son.’ 
The form in -ws is not found in the 
Lxx. or Philo. 

mpooéxew] The full phrase zpoc. 
tT. vovy does not occur in the N.T. (but 
see Job vii. 17 Lxx.). The word is 
used of things Acts viii. 6; xvi. 14; 
y imi. 45 Vit. 1432) ets aero. 
and of persons Acts viii. 10 f.; 1 Tim. 
iv. 1. The absolute use occurs as. 
early as Demosthenes. Compare vii. 
mous 

nuas| we Christians. The obligation 
is a special one. 

tois dxova$.| to the things that were: 
heard, to the message received by the 
apostles (oi dkovcavres) when ‘God. 
spake in His Son’; or, more simply, to 
the things we heard (as karnxovpevor) 
when first the Gospel was preached to- 
us (6 Adyos THe akojs Cc. iv. 2; 1 Thess. 
ii. 13. Comp. Rom. x. 17). 

It is to be noticed that the writer 
of the Hpistle does not use evayyéAcov 
(the verb occurs iv. 2, 6). In the 
writings of St John it is found only in 
Apoe. xiv. 6, 


pn tore] lest haply, Vulg. ne forte 


II. 2] 
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(O. L. ne casu) and not lest ever. 
Compare iv. 1. 

mapapyapev| The word zapappeir is 
of considerable interest. It is con- 
stantly used:of things which slip away, 
as a ring from the finger (Plut. Amat. 
p- 754 4), or take a wrong course, as 
a crumb of food passing into the wind- 
pipe (Arist. de part. an. iii. 3), or an 
inopportune subject intruding upon 
a company (Ailian, V. H. iii. 30). 

It occurs twice in the Greek trans- 
lations of the Book of Proverbs. It 
is found in the sense of ‘slipping 
away’ in Symmachus’ rendering of 
Prov. iv. 21 yy mwapappynodracay ¢& 


é@Oadpay ood for the Hebr. 3>idy 
PvP: Vulg. ne recedant ab oculis 
tuis: BH. V. Let them not depart from 
thine eyes. And again it occurs of 
the person in Prov. iii, 21 (LXx.) vié 
py) mapapuns, THpnoov ‘Se eunv Bovdny 
kat évvoay, for the similar Hebrew 
sprue aorby 02: Vulg. Pili mi, ne 
efiuant hec ab oculis tuts: EH. V. Let 
them not depart from thine eyes. 

This latter usage is identical with 
the usage in the present passage: 
‘Do not be carried away from my 
teaching,’ 

The idea is not that of simple for- 
getfulness, but of being swept along 
past the sure anchorage which is 
within reach. (Compare Hesychius : 
mapapuns, peTrewptoOns, maparrécps.) 
The image is singularly expressive. 
We are all continuously exposed to 


the action of currents of opinion, . 


habit, action, which tend to carry us 
away insensibly from the position 
which we ought to maintain. 

The versions are very vague. The 


Syriac gives fall Xas as in iv, 11 


(ut rus méon). There are many Latin 
renderings: Vulg. perefiuamus, O. L. 
labamur (lebemur) or dabemus ; and in 
patristic quotations: superefiuamus 
(Hier.), defluamus (Aug.), efluamus 


(Sedul.). Primasius was evidently per- 
plexed bythe phrase: ne forte pereflu- 
amus ; id est, ne forte pereamus et a 
salute excidamus; vel ne forte evanes- 
camus, transeuntes in perditionem 
more fluminis currentis in mare... 

The Greek Christian writers use 
the word in the same sense as it has 
here, and perhaps they derived the 
usage from the Epistle: eg. Clem. 
Alex. Peed. iii. § 58 p. 288 P. 816 xat 
ovoTéAdew xpy Tas yuvaikas Kooplas 
kal mepiodiyyew aidot cadpom, pr 
mapappvact Tis adyecias dia Yavvornra. 

Orig. c. Cels. viii. 23 ‘The great 
mass of simple believers, who cannot 
keep every day as a divine festival, 
need sensible patterns in fixed holy 
days that they may not wholly drift 
away (iva pi) té\cov mapappyn) under 
popular influences from the obser- 
vance of regular religious duties.’ 

2, 3a. ei yap...] The necessity of heed- 
ful care is grounded on the certainty 
of retribution. This certainty is pro- 
portional to the authority of the 
revelation. Comp. 1 Clem. xli. 4 
do@ trelovos KatngidOnuev yrvadcews 
TocovT@ pahdov vrokeipeba Kivddve. 

6 &¢ ayy. Aar. Aoyos] the word— 
the revelation—spoken through an- 
gels, as the organs of the Divine 
communication, thatis the Law. Vulg. 
qui per angelos dictus est sermo. The 
title Adyos (not vopos) is given to the 
Law in order to characterise it as the 
central part of the Old Revelation 
round which all later words were 
gathered, So throughout the Epistle 
the Law is regarded as a gracious 
manifestation of the divine will, and 
not as a code of stern discipline. 
The connexion of the angels with the 
giving of the Law is recognised else- 
where in the N. T., Gal. iii. 19 diarayeis 
80 dyyédor; Acts vii. 53 (comp. v. 38) 
els Starayas ayyédor. So also Josephus 
represents Herod as saying that the 
Jews ‘learnt ra dowrata tév év Trois 
vopous de dyyéhoy mapa rot Oeod’ (Antt. 
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= € ~ 2 / , 
3crw@s nuets exevEducla TyALKAUTHS aueAnoarTEs TWTN- 


xv. 5, 3). By a natural process of 
interpretation the attendance of the 
angels at the revelation on Sinai 
(Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. Ixviii. 17) was 
taken to indicate their ministration. 
The presence of angels is not noticed 
in Ex. xix., and Philo seems purposely 
to avoid referring the phenomena at 
the Lawgiving to their action (de 
Decal. § 9 (ii. 185 M.) kedevoas...dn- 
puoupynOnva...uxny oyiKny...)- 

éyev. BéBaos] proved sure, not only 
was assured, confirmed (éBeBaodén 
2%. 3) by some external authority; but, 
as it were, vindicated its own claims. 
There is in the divine Law a self- 
executing power. It confirms itself. 
Compare the significant. variation in 
the construction in Rom. ii. 6 ff. dzro- 
Sacet...rois Kab’ Vrropovny €pyov ayabov 
do€av...rois Sé e& épiOias...dpyy Kal 
Gupos...together with Origen’s note 77 
Rom. Lib. ii. § 6. 

The verb always retains its force in 
these periphrastic forms c. iii. 14) 
Venlhselais Vinod VEL L2$erS020, 02% 
KGS kL! On suxic sa COP. Miles s 
xi. 19. 

mapaB. kai mapak.| Vulg. prevari- 
catio et inobedientia. TapdBacrs de- 
scribes the actual transgression, a 
positive offence (the overtact) ; rapaxon 
describes properly the disobedience 
which fails to fulfil an injunction, and 
soincludes negative offences(thespirit). 
Comp. 2 Cor. x. 6; Rom. v. 19 (Matt. 
XViil. 17 mapaxovew). The word za- 
paxo7 is not found in the Lxx. (aapa- 
covey sth. iii. 3, 8 [iv. 13]; Is. lxv. 12). 
Prevaricatio est vetita facere, in- 
obedientia vero jussa non facere 
(Herv.). 

In Rom. y. the sin of Adam is 
described successively as rapaBacrs v. 
14 (the simple fact); wapamrropa v. 17, 
18 (contrasted with the dixaiopa of 
Christ: the fact in its relation to the 
divine order); mapaxoy v. 19 (con- 


trasted with the vmaxon of Christ: 
the manifestation of the spiritual 
character). 

mapdaB....ckaBev] The punishment 
meets the transgression, not the trans- 
gressor. There is an absolute cor- 
respondence. Compare Ool. iii, 25 
(Eph. vi. 8). 

évdixov] The word occurs again in 
Rom. iii. 8: it is not found in the Lxx. 
As distinguished from Sicavos it de- 
scribes that which conforms to, and 
not that which embodies, a rule. The 
word Sixatos is used almost exclusively 
of persons as possessing the positive 
quality of righteousness. It is used 
also of judgment as being not only 
right, but righteous: John y. 30; 
vii. 24; Apoc. xvi. 7; xix. 2; 2 Thess. 
i. 5. Comp. Luke xii. 57; and of the 
‘commandment’ (Rom. vii. 12) and the 
‘ways’ of God (Apoe. xv. 3). 

pucOarodociay| Vulg. mercedis re- 
tributionem, O. L. remunerationem, 
and so Vulg. elsewhere. The word is 
found again in the Greek Scriptures 
only in ¢ x. 35, xi. 26, and the cor- 
responding personal noun pucdamo- 
dérns in c. xi. 6 for the classical pic do- 
dovia, pucOoSerns. As compared with 
the corresponding words avramodocis 
(Col. iii. 24), dvramdSoua (Lk. xiv. 12; 
Rom. xi. 9), the word appears to em- 
phasise the idea of an exact requital of 
good or evil by a sovereign Judge. The 
discipline and punishment of the wil- 
derness (c. iii, 16 ff.; 1 Cor. x. 6 ff.) 
furnished the typical illustration of 
this teaching which extends to the 
whole Jewish life: ¢. xii. 25, x. 28 f. 

3. wés...;] The interrogative form 
is characteristic of the style of the 
Epistle (c. i. 5 note). Compare 1 Tim. 
iii. 5; 1 John iii. 17. How shall we 
escape after neglecting...? The neglect 
is assumed. 

expev&oueba] The word is again used 


absolutely Acts xvi. 27; 1 Thess. v. 3. 
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pias, NTIS, doxny AaBovra Aaretobat cia Tov Kupiou, 
U0 TWY dkoveavTwr eis ruas éBeBawOn, 4 cuverriysao- 


“4 CUVETLM ° 


tALk.| so great as has been seen 
from the nature of the Mediator. 
Comp. 2 Cor. i. 10. ’AwedA. Matt. xxii. 
Bs 

awrtnpias| The character of the new 
dispensation is placed in contrast with 
the Law: ‘salvation’ (i. 14 note) with 
‘the word.’ Comp. J ude 35, Acts xiii. 
26. So Theodoret: 6 pev vopos Aoyos 
Rv TO mpaxréoy Urrodeukves, 7 S€ Tov 
kupiov diackaria ths aiwviou mpo€evos 
cetnpias. And Primasius: Lex pro- 
mittebat terram...Evangelium regnum 
celorum...Ila preestabat vindictam de 
terrenis hostibus: istud preestat de 
spiritualibus... Ila promittebat lon- 
geevam vitam temporalem; Evange- 
lium concedit vitam sine fine man- 
suram. 

3b, 4. The superior authority of 
the Gospel is shewn in three points, 
in its original announcement, in its 
convincing proclamation, and in the 
manifold divine attestation to its truth. 

ris] The pronoun preserves its 
full force: Seeing that tt...was con- 
Jjirmed...Oors as distinguished from 
és is rightly described as ‘ qualitative 
and generic, @ man (a thing) such 
as..., @ class who..., hence very com- 
monly whoever (whatever)...Compare 
COMVIIN ES) (O17 1X02, OFEX., 6, T1,.<35,5 XU. 
5; xiii. 7, and Moulton on Winer, p. 
209 nl. 

apxiv AaBodza dad.| Vulg. cum in- 
itium accepisset enarrari. This 
singular mode of expression suggests 
somewhat more than the simple fact 
having first been spoken, and implies 
that the teaching of the Lord was 
the true origin of the Gospel. The 
phrase is not found elsewhere in the 
N. T. or in the ixx., but is frequent 
in late Greek writers (rv apxny X.): 
e.g. Philo, de vita Mos. i. § 14; (ii. 
93 M.) [onpetov] ray apxny rov yevérOae 
AaBoy ev Aiyirro. 


ocuvpapr. B, 


AadeioOa] i. 1 f.; iii. 53 xii. 25. 

The addition of the verb calls at- 
tention to the present preaching, and 
to the fact that this is based on the 
original preaching of Christ. 

dia trod x.) through the Lord as 
the Messenger of the Father (c. i. 2). 
Vulg. per dominum. Comp. v. 2 6 de 
ayy. Aad. A. Contrast Aadeiabar ir 
Luke ii. 18; Acts xiii. 455 xvi. 14; 
XVii. 195 and AadeioGat mapa t Luke i. 45. 

TOU kupiou) not tov Kupiov TLOv. 
Compare c. xii. 14. The idea is of the 
Sovereign Majesty of Christ in Himself. 
Contrast vii. 14, xiii. 20, viii. 2. 

imo tav ak.) by the immediate 
hearers of Christ: Luke i. 2. Contrast 
1 John i. 1. 

Though St Paul was not a hearer of 
Christ in the flesh, yet it is scarcely 
conceivable that he should have placed 
himself thus in contrast with those 
who were: Gal. i. 12; and if the 
writer was a disciple of St Paul he 
must refer to other teachers also. 

eis jp. €8¢B.] was brought unto us— 
into our midst—and confirmed to us. 
Vulg. in nos confirmata est. The use 
of the preposition suggests an interval 
between the first preaching and the 
writer’s reception of the message. It 
is to be noticed that the ‘salvation’ 
and not merely the message of it 
(Acts xiii. 26) was ‘confirmed’: the 
‘salvation’ was shewn to be real in 
the experience of those who received 
it. 

eis jas] Gal. iii, 14; John viii. 26; 
Rom. viii. 18; Acts ii. 22; 1 Pet. i. 4, 
25. Compare Moulton’s Winer, p. 776. 

€BeBad6n| Compare (Mk.) xvi. zo; 
Rom. xv. 8. 

4. The divine witness to the teal 
vation’ of the Gospel is both contin- 
uous and manifold. The writer ap- 
peals to a succession of forms in 
which it was manifested in his ex- 
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TUPOUYT OS TOU Oeou onpsctors TE Kal TEPATLY Kal 7 OLKiNGLS 
Suvvaer ww Kal TVEUMATOS aryiouv MEpLo Mots KaTa TH auTou 


om. re M, vg syrr. 


perience and in that of those whom 

he addressed. 

1. Miracles (neta, répara). 

2. Powers, outwardly shewn in action 
(moxidat Suvapers). 

3. Endowments, which might be 
purely personal and unobserved (mv. 
ay. weptopois). 

There is a progress from that which 
is most striking outwardly to that 
which is most decisive inwardly. The 
outward phenomenon and the inward 
experience are both in different ways 
capable of various interpretations ; 
but they are complementary. The 
one supplies that element of conviction 
which-the other wants. 

The passage is of deep interest as 
shewing the unquestioned reality of 
miraculous gifts in the early Church: 
and the way in which they were re- 
garded as coordinate with other ex- 
hibitions of divine power. 

Compare 2 Cor. xii. 12; Gal. iii. 5; 
Rom. xv. 19; ¢. vi. 4 f. 

ovvertpaptupovrros| God also bear- 
ing witness with them to the truth of 
the word. This witness is present and 

not past. Vulg. contestante [O. L. 

adseverante| Deo. The word is found 

here only in the Greek Scriptures. 
emipaptupey occurs 1 Pet. v. 123 cup- 

paptupew Rom. ii. 15; viii. 16; ix. 1. 

The word is not uncommon in late 

writers: Clem. R. 1 Cor. 23, 43. 
ony. Te kat Tép....] The re, which is 

not used in the common phrase onp. 

kat rép., shews that all the forms 
of witness are probably regarded 

singly, Acts xiii. 1; 1 Cor. i. 30; ¢. ix, 

2; xi. 32. Comp. Acts ii. 22; 2 Thess, 

ii. 9. 
onpeta kal tépara| The combination 

is found in the Synoptic Gospels 

(Matt. xxiv. 24; Mk. xiii. 22), St John 

(iv. 48), in St Pauls Epistles (Rom. 


avrTo0: Tod Geoh D,*. 


Xv. 19; 2 Cor. xii. 12; 2 Thess. ii. 9), 
and most frequently in the Acts (8 
times cc. i—xv.). It is not found in 
the Catholic Epistles or the Apoca- 
lypse. In the Synoptic passages and 
2 Thess. ii. 9 the phrase is used of the 
manifestation of evil powers. 

Tépas is nowhere used by itself in 
the N. T., though it is so used in the 
LX, [comp. Acts ii. 19; Joel iii, 3 
(ii. 30)}. Snywetov and onpeia are com- 
mon alone, and especially in St John 
in reference to Christ’s works. 

roux. duv.| by manifold powers (Lat. 
variis virtutibus) shewing themselves 
in their characteristic results. Avvapis 
expresses here the power itself and 
not the manifestation of the power. 
See Mk. vi. 14; 1 Cor. xii. 10; Matt. 
xi, 20ff.; c. vi. 4 ff. 

my, ay. peptrpois|] Vulg. sp. s. dis- 
tributionibus (O. L. divisionibus). 
Comp. 1 Cor. xii. 4, 11 (Acts ii. 3 
StapeptCopevar). The Holy Spirit is in 
one sense the gift and in another the 
Giver. Here there can be no doubt 
that the thought is of the divine gift 
(av. dy. not To mv. TO dy.) as imparted in 
several measures by God. Compare 
John iii. 34; 2 Cor. x. 13. 

kata thy avr. 6.| according to His, 
God’s, not the Spirit’s, will [willing]. 
Vulg. secundum suam [O. L. ipsius] 
voluntatem. The clause refers to all 
that has gone before. Comp. Eph. 
iv. 7. 

6éAnois| The word, which occurs 
several times in the Lxx., is found 
here only in the N.T. As distinguished 
from OéAnpa (x. 7, 9, 36; xiii. 21), the 
definite expression of will, it describes 
the active exercise of will. 

The use of these active verbal nouns 
is characteristic of the style of the 
Epistle. Among many others which 
occur the following are found in the 
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N. T. only in this Book: perdéecrs 
(vil. 12; xl. 5; xii. 27); dOérnots (vil. 
18; ix. 26); dOAnots (x. 32); mpdaxvors 
(xi. 28); alveocs (xiii. 15). 

iii. The fulfilment of the divine 
destiny of man in the Son of man 
through suffering (ii. 5—18). 

Two main thoughts are brought out 
in this section. 

(1) The promise of sovereignty to 
man was fulfilled in Jesus (‘the Son 
of man’): 5—9. 

(2) The fulfilment of man’s destiny, 
owing to the intrusion of sin, could 
only be brought about through suf- 
fering, made possible for Christ and 
effective for man through the Incar- 
nation (1oO—18). 

Throughout the section there is a 
tacit reference to the objections which 
were raised against the Lord’s claims 
to Messiahship on the ground of the 
actual facts of His life and sufferings. 

(1) The promise of man’s sove- 
reignty and its potential fulfilment 


(5—9). 

The writer of the Epistle has al- 
ready assumed the establishment of 
a new order corresponding with the 
fulfilment of the purpose of creation. 
The sovereignty of this order was not 
prepared for angels (v. 5). It was 
promised to man (6—8 a); and the 
promise was fulfilled in ‘Jesus’ (8b—9). 

5For not unto angels did He sub- 
ject the world to come, whereof we 
speak, 

°But one testified as we know 
(somewhere) saying 

What is man, that Thou art mind- 

Sul of him ? 

Or the son of man, that Thou visi- 

test him? 

7Thou madest him a little lower 

than angels ; 

With glory and honour Thou 

crownedst him ; 


And didst set him over the works 

of Thy hands: 

®Thou didst put all things in 

subjection under his feet. 

5. ov yap...] Kor not unto angels 
did He subject...The manifestations 
of the Divine Presence which have 
been shewn to attend the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel (v. 4) are intelligible 
both from the Nature of the Son and 
from the scope of His work. For the 
greatness of the Son as the Revealer 
of the New Dispensation and of its 
preachers, His envoys, is revealed by 
the fact that(a)the future dispensation, 
which is, as has been already implied, 
the fulfilment of the Creator’s will, 
was committed to man; and that (0) 
man’s sovereignty has been gained 


for him, even after his failure, through 


the Incarnation of Jesus ‘the Son of 
Man,’ 

ydp| For...The particle refers di- 
rectly to the signs of divine power 
among believers which were a prelude 
to the complete sovereignty. The 
subject (God) is not expressed but 
naturally supplied from the former 
sentence. 

ovK...dyyeAots...] not to angels, to 
beings of this class, but (as is shewn 
in the next verses) to man...(comp. 
c. i. 4 tov dyyéA@y note). It is not 
said that ‘the present world’ was sub- 
ject to angels; but at the same time 
the writer of the Epistle may well 
have recalled the belief which found 
expression in the Lxx. Version of 
Deut. xxxii. 8 that God assigned the 
nations to the care of angels while 
Israel was His own portion. 

Compare Ecclus. xvii. 17 (14); Daniel 
xii. 13 x. 13, 20. So too in later Jewish 
literature, e.g. in the Book of Henoch, 
angels are represented as having 
charge over different elements. 

dméragev| did He subject in the 
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Thv méeANoVTAY, TEL 1S NaNovpEV? °Steu~apTUpaTo SE Tov 


, 
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eternal counsel (comp. i. 2 €6nxev) 
made known through the Psalmist. 
The word is borrowed by anticipation 
from the Psalm. 

Ti oik. THY weAd.] Vulg. orbem terrae 
Suturum, O. L. seculum futurum, 


0 0 
Syr. AS: fas. 
x 


The phrase is not to be understood 
simply of ‘the future life’ or, more 
generally, of ‘heaven.’ It describes, 
in relation to that which we may call 
its constitution, the state of things 
which, in relation to its development 
in time, is called ‘the age to come’ 
(6 péAov aidy), and, in relation to its 
supreme Ruler and characteristics, ‘the 
Kingdom of God,’ or ‘the Kingdom 
of heaven, even the order which 
corresponds with the completed work 
of Christ. Compare vi. 5 (uéA\ov 
aidv), xiii, 14 (9 péAdovea [zoXs]) 
notes. Is. ix. 6. 

4 olkovpévn] The word is used for 
the world so far as it is ‘a seat of set- 
tled government,’ ‘the civilised world.’ 
Thus in Greek writers it is used 
characteristically for the countries oc- 
cupied by Greeks, as distinguished 
from those occupied by ‘barbarians’ 
(Herod. iv. 110; Dem. de Cor. p. 242; 
[de Halonn.] p. 85 f.), and at a later 
time for the Roman empire (Philo, 
Leg. ad Cat. § 45; ii. 598 M.). 

Hence it came to be used even of a 
limited district defined, as we should 
say, by a specific civilisation (Jos. Antt. 
Vili. 13, 4 mepuréuas kata macav Thy 
oikoupérny tovs Cyrjcovras tov mpo- 
gyrnv “Hrciay). Comp. Luke ii. 1; 
EX. xvi. 35 ws 7A Oop eis Thy olkoupérvgy 
[Alex. yijv oi:] ‘to the borders of the 
land of Canaan’: compare Euseb. 
HT. E. vii. 31, 2 ék ris Mepody em ray 
ka’ 74s oikovpevnv...And on the other 
hand it was used to describe the whole 
world as occupied by man (Luke iv. 5 
[D TOU koopov|; Matt. xxiv. 14; Apoc. 


xvi. 14); and men as occupants of the 
world (Acts xvii. 31; xix. 27; Apoc. 
iii. 10; xii, 9). Comp. Wisd. i. 7 
TvEda KUpLoV TrEMANPaKE THY OiKOUPEYHY. 
It was therefore perfectly fitted to 
describe the Christian order under the 
aspect of a moral, organised. system: 
comp. ¢. i. 6. 

The word is found in St Paul only 
Rom. x. 18 (Ps. xix. 5). 

mepi js Aad.] which is the subject of 
the whole writing. The thought has 
been already announced in i. 2 «Anpo- 
VoLoY TaVvTOV. 

6—8a. The promise. The promise 
of universal sovereignty was confirmed 
to man in a passage of Scripture (Ps. 
viii. 5—7) which fully recognises his in- 
firmity. His weakness is first confessed 
(w. 6); and then his triple divine en- 
dowment of nature, honour, dominion 
(w. 7, 8 a). 

The viiith Psalm is referred to by 
the Lord Matt. xxi. 16 (comp. Matt. 
x 253 ty Cor. 1.027), and -bysSt 
Paul 1 Cor. xv. 27. Comp. Eph. i. 22. 

It is not, and has never been ac- 
counted by the Jews to be, directly 
Messianic; but as expressing the true 
destiny of man it finds its accomplish- 
ment in the Son of Man and only 
through Him in man. It offers the 
ideal (Gen, i. 27—30) which was lost 
by Adam and then regained and 
realised by Christ. 

Clement speaks of the application 
of the words of the Psalm to man by 
some: ov yap émt rod Kupiov éxdéxovrat 
Thy ypapny Kaitou Kdkeivos oapKa ee- 
pevr emt d€ Tov Tedeiov Kal yyworiKod, 
TO Xpov kai TS evOvpare €Xarroupévov 
mapa tovs dyyehous (Strom. iv. 3 § 8, 


And so Chrysostom: ratra e kat 
els Thy Kowny dvOpwmornra eipnrat, GAN’ 
Spas Kupidrepov dppocetey av TS Xpiore 
kara odpka (Hom. iv. § 2). 

And Theodoret: ro 8€ ‘ri éorw 
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H yidc ANOporoy GTI éTICKETITH AYTON ; 


6 rf NABD, vg syrr: ris C* (latt.) me (so Lxx A). 


avOpwros;’ elpnrar pév rept rhs Kowhs 
piocws, dpporre: b€ Th €& judy drapyj, 
@s oikevouperns Ta Tacns Tis hicews: 
ta dé nuerepa olkeovpevos ocrdpa Tijs 
hicews yéyover. adtos yap Tas apaptias 
Hpav €daBe kal tas vooovs ¢Baorace 
(ad loc.). 

One peculiar difficulty meets us in 
the use made of the Psalm by the 
writer of the Epistle. The thought 
expressed in the original by the words 
rendered in the Lxx. 7Adrrecas av- 
tov Bpaxv te map’ dyyédovs is that of 
the nobility of man’s nature which 
falls but little short of the divine. 
The words on the contrary as applied 
to Christ describe a humiliation. This 
application is facilitated by the Lxx. 
rendering, but does not depend upon 
it. The essential idea is that the true 
destiny of man described by the 
Psalmist, which experience teaches us 
that man himself has missed, was ful- 
filled otherwise than had been ex- 
pected. Words which were used of 
man in himself became first true of 
One Who being more than man took 
man’s nature upon Him. In such a 
case the description of dignity was 
of necessity converted initially into a 
description of condescension. 

6. The thought of man’s frailty 
comes first. According to a remark- 
able Jewish tradition the words were 
addressed by the ministering angels 
to God when ‘Moses went up to re- 
ceive the Law’ ‘O Lord of the 
world,’ they said, ‘wilt Thou give to 
flesh and blood that precious thing 
which Thou hast kept for 974 genera- 
tions? (Ps. viii. 5). Give Thy glory 
rather to heaven’ (Sabb. 88, 1). 

, 6. od yap ayy....dcepapr. dé...] 
The form of the construction is ex- 
pressive. The sovereignty was not 
indeed designed for angels; but pro- 
yision was made for it. When there 


is a direct and sharp opposition, d\\d 
follows a negative not...but. When 
the negative marks a sentence which 
is complete in itself, and another 
statement is added as a fresh thought, 
this, though it does in fact oppose the 
former, is introduced by dé Comp. 
wv. 8, 9 ovmw—dé; iv. 13; Vi. 123 
Acts xii. 9, 14. 

Sten. O. mov ris] In this quotation 
only in this Epistle (iv. 7 is not a case 
in point) is there a reference to the 
human author of the words; and here 
God is addressed directly. At the 
same time the reference is as general 
as possible. The form of reference 
is found in Philo, de temudl. § 14 (i. 
365 M.) etre yap mov tus (Gen. XX. 12). 
For mov see c. iv. 4 note. 

Atapaptvpopar is used absolutely 
Luke xvi. 28; Acts ii. 4o (viii. 25); 
1 Thess. iv. 6. 

ti eorw] i.e. how little outwardly, 
and at first sight, compared with the 
stately magnificence of Nature. 

Comp. Ps. exliv. 3; Job vii. 17. 
The interpretation ‘how great is man,’ 
i.e. in consequence of God’s love shewn 
to him, is quite foreign to the course 
of thought. Nor again is there any 
reference to the fact of the Fall. 

dvOporos| WAIN, man, with the 
secondary idea of weakness. 

vids dvOpemov] DINY2 not 6 vios 
rov avOpdmov (DIST 3). 

piprnoky...emioxéntn] The twofold 
regard of thought and action. *Em- 
oxérrecba is used almost exclusively 
in the uxx., as in the N.T., of a visita- 
tion for good, Luke i. 68, 78; vii. 16; 
Acts xv.14. The word was especially 
used of the ‘visits’ of a physician. 
Comp. Matt. xxv. 36; James i. 27. 

7,8 a. In spite of his frailty nian 
recognises his divine affinity. He is 
more glorious than the world which 
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7HASTT@CAC AYTON Bpayy TI Tap aArréAoyc, 
AdZH Kal TIMH EécTe@aNwcCac AYTON, 

[kai KaTécTHcac ayYTON éml TA épra TAN YEIPAN coy,] 
SANTA YTIETAZAC YTTOKAT@ TON TIOAMN AaYTOY* 


: 0 yao YmoTAz Te | MANTA OUOEY adHKEY AUTO 
ev TW Yap YTIOTAzZAI [are TA gn t 


7 éored. airy, + Kal xaréornoas adroy émt ra Epya trav xeipdav cop NACD,*M, vg 


(syrr) me (so Luxx): om. B (syrz). 
adr@ (1) om. B. 


seems to crush him, in nature, endow- 
ment, destiny. 

7. mnadarr. Bp. tu...) Thou madest 
him a little lower...Vulg. Minuisti 
(O.L. minorasti) eum paulo minus 
ab angelis. Bpayd 7 is used here of 
degree (compare 2 Sam. xvi. 1), and 
not of time (Is. lvii. 17 Lxx. ‘for a 
little while’). The Hebrew is un- 
ambiguous; and there is no reason to 
depart from the meaning of the 
original either in this place or in 2. 9. 

map ayyédous| The original DTN, 
rendered literally by Jerome @ deo, 
is thus interpreted by the Targum 
and Syr. and by the Jewish Commen- 
tators (Rashi, Kimchi, Aben-Ezra), as 
well as by the Lxx. 

The original meaning is probably 
less definite than either ‘a little less 
than angels’ or ‘a little less than 
God’ It would more nearly cor- 
respond to ‘a little less than one who 
has a divine nature.” ‘Thou hast 
made him to fall little short of being 
a God’ (comp. I Sam. xxviii. 13). To 
our ears ‘than God’ would be equiva- 
lent to ‘than the Eternal,’ which 
would have been wholly out of place 
in the Psalm. And on the other hand 
‘than angels’ obscures the notion of 
the ‘divine nature’ which lies in the 
phrase. 

For the wider sense of Dio , see 
Ps. Ixxxii. 1,6 (John x. 34 f.); xxix. 
I (not Ex. xxi. 6). 

d0én kal ru7] with the essential dig- 
nity and with the outward splendour 
which signalises it: Rom. ii. 7, 10; 
1 Pet. i. 7; Apoe. iv. 9. The words 
occur in opposite order, 1 Tim. i. 17; 


8 év 7G yap NBD,M,: &v yap Te SAC. 
7a wdvra brordéa av. D, syrr me, 


2 Pet.i.17; Apoc. v.12 f. The com- 
bination is common in Lxx. ¢.g. Ex. 
xxviii, 2 (7. kal 8. NNN W332), 

éotepavwcas| crownedst aS a con- 
queror; 2 Tim. ii. 5. 

8. mavra...avrod | Man’s sovereignty 
is exercised over a worthy domain. 
This clause completes the view of 
man’s eminence in nature, glory, do- 
minion. See Additional Note. 

8b, 9. The divine fulfilment of 
the promise in the Son of man. The 
promise to man has not however yet 
been realised. It assured to him a 
dominion absolute and universal; and 
as yet he has no such dominion (v. 8 b). 
But the words of the Psalm have re- 
ceived a new fulfilment. The Son of 
God. has assumed the nature in which 
man was created. In that nature— 
bearing its last sorrows—He has been 
crowned with glory. The fruit of His 
work is universal. In ‘the Son of 
man’ (Jesus) then there is the assur- 
ance that man’s sovereignty shall be 
gained (e. 9). Thus the fact of man’s 
obvious failure is contrasted with the 
accomplishment of Christ’s work 
which is the potential fulfilment of 
man’s destiny (Humiliation, Exalta- 
tion, Redemption). 

For in that He subjected ail 
things unto him, He left nothing 
that ts not subject to him. But now 
we see not yet all things subjected to 
him. °But we behold Him who hath 
been made a little lower than angels, 
even Jesus, because of the suffering 
of death crowned with glory and 
honour, that by the grace of God He 
should taste of death for every man. 
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8. €v ré yap vr.] The ‘for, which 
is directly connected with the pre- 
ceding clause, points back to »v. 5, so 
that the connexion is: God did not 
subject the future world to angels, 
for He promised max an absolute 
sovereignty which has still to be as- 
sured in that coming order. The ra 
mata takes up the mavra of the 
Psalm. 

_ vov dé...] but at present, as the world 
18... 

avr@] i.e. to man. 

g. tov 6€...] But in spite of the 
obvious fact of man’s failure the 
promise has not failed: we behold 
Him that hath been made a litile 
lower than angels, even Jesus,... 
crowned with glory and honour... 
The words of the Psalm have an 
unexpected accomplishment. The 
man thus spoken of as little less than 
angels (so great is he) is represented 
by Jesus, the Son of Gop become 
flesh, and so made little less than 
angels (so full of condescension was 
He), and in that humanity which He 
has taken to Himself crowned with 
glory. 

Jesus is not the ‘man’ of the 
Psalmist, but He through whom the 
promise to man has been fulfilled and 
is in fulfilment; while the revelation of 
the complete fulfilment belongs to 
‘the world to come.’ 

The definite article (rov dé Bp. re 
7A.) does not refer to the Psalm as 
fixing the original meaning of it, but 
to the known personality of Christ in 
whom the promise of the Psalm was 
fulfilled. 

Bpaxv tt...] Vulg. gut modico quam 
angelt minoratus est...0. L. paulo 
quam angelos minoratum...See v. 7. 

nrarrapevoy] not édarradévra, The 
human nature which Christ assumed 
He still retains. Comp. 2. 18 mémovdev. 


Bdéropuev| The change of the verb 
from dpdpev in v. 8 cannot be without 
meaning. BAérew apparently ex- 
presses the particular exercise of the 
faculty of sight (comp. John i. 29; 
v. 19; ix. 7 ff.), while dpay describes 
a continuous exercise of it (c. xi. 27), 
The difference is not marked by the 
Latt. (widemus...videmus...). 

*Incotv] The name comes in em- 
phatically as marking Him who, being 
truly man, fulfilled the conception of 
the Psalmist of ‘one made a little 
lower than angels.’ 

The personal name Jesus, which 
always fixes attention on the Lord’s 
humanity, occurs frequently in the 
Epistle: iii. 1; vi. 20; vii. 22; x. 19; 
MLZ CAs NM. 12 (lve 14 sxe}, 
See Additional Note on ce. i. 4. 

For the separation of the Name 
(Him that hath been made...even 
Jesus) compare c. iii. 1; xii. 2, 24; 
xiii. 20 (our Lord even Jesus; comp. 
vi. 20; vii. 22); 1 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 13. 

dua ro wad. rod 8.) Vulg. (Latt.) 
propter passionem mortis. The suf- 
fering of death—the endurance of 
the uttermost penalty of sin—was the 
ground of the Lord’s exaltation in 
His humanity. Comp. Phil. ii. 9 (Rom. 
viii. 17). 

The rendering ‘for the purpose of 
suffering death’ is contrary to the 
universal usage of dca with acc. in 
N.T. which always expresses the 
ground and not the object: because 
something is, and not 7m order that 
something may be realised. The am- 
biguity of the English ‘for’ has ob- 
scured the sense of some passages. 
See Rom. iii. 25 dca rv mapeow (be- 
cause they had been passed over). 
Rom. iv. 25 dia ra mapanrepara...dia 
tiv dtkaiwow...(Christ died because of 
man’s sins...He rose because through 
His atonement man’s destiny was 
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ideally fulfilled). John vi. 57 dca roy 
rarépa...d¢ éué...(because the Father 
lives...because I live...). 

Comp. Matt. xv. 6; Gal. iv. 13; 
Hebr. v. 12; Apoc. xii. 11. 

The words are not to be joined 
with jAarrwpévoy either in the sense 
(t) that in this lay His humiliation, 
or (2) that this was the aim of His 
humiliation, that death might be pos- 
sible, ‘owing to the fact that death 
has to be borne by men.’ The main 
thought of the passage is that man’s 
promised supremacy, owing to the 
Fall, could only be gained by sacrifice. 

Stress is laid not upon the single 
historic fact that the Lord suffered 
death (Sia 165 wabeiv 6.), but on the 
nature of the suffering itself (da ro 
ma Ona). 

éatehavwpévov] As in the case of 
the Lord’s humiliation so also in this 
of His exaltation the writer brings 
out the permanent effect (not oreda- 
vobevra as eoreavecas in 2. 7). 

éros...| The particle is not strictly 
connected with écrehavepévoy alone, 
but refers to all that precedes—to the 
Passion crowned by the Ascension. 
The glory which followed the death 
marked its universal efficacy. Thus 
Christ was made lower than angels 
that He might accomplish this 
complete redemption. The particle, 
which is much less frequent in the 
Hpistles than iva, occurs again c. ix. 
15, 
Under this aspect the words are 
illustrated by St John’s view of the 
Passion as including potentially the 
glorification of Christ (John xiii. 31), 
a double ‘lifting up’ (xii. 32). So 
(Ecumenius here says boldly ddéav cat 
Tiny TOY OTavpoY KaNeEl. 

xapirt Geod] Comp. 1 John iy. 10; 
John iii. 17; Rom. y. 8. Chrysostom: 
dua thy xdpw Tod Geod thy els as 
Tavita mérovOev, For the anarthrous 


See Additional Note. 


form (as contrasted with 7 xdpis rod 
Geod xii. 15), ‘by grace, and that grace 
of Him Whose Nature is the pledge 
of its efficacy,’ see c. iii, 4 note. 
Comp. Lk. ii 40; 1 Cor. xv. 10; 
2 Core Uer2: 

The reading xwpis Geod is capable 
of being explained in several ways. 

(1) Christ died ‘apart from His 
divinity” His divine Nature had no 
share in His death. 

(2) Christ died ‘apart from God,’ 
being left by God, and feeling the 
completeness of the separation as the 
penalty of sin. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 46. 

(3) Christ died for all, God only 
excepted. Compare 1 Cor. xy. 27. 

(4) Christ died to gain all, to 
bring all under His power, God only 
excepted. 

But all these thoughts seem to be 
foreign to the context, while it is 
natural to bring out the greatness of 
God’s grace in fulfilling His original 
counsel of love in spite of man’s sin. 
The reference to ‘the grace of God’ 
seems to be the necessary starting 
point of the argument in the next 
section: For tt became... 

umeép mavros] Vulg. pro omnibus.. 
Syr. for every man. Comp. Mark 
ix. 49; Luke xvi. 16. The singular 
points to the effect of ‘Christ’s work on 
the last element of personality. Christ 
tasted death not only for all but for 
each. The thought throughout the 
passage (v. 16) is directed to personal 
objects; and in such a connexion the 
phrase could hardly mean ‘for every- 
thing’ (newt.). This thought however 
is included in the masculine. Creation 
is redeemed in man (Rom. viii. 19 ff.). 
Comp. v. 11 &€& évds. 

The notes of the Greek commen- 
tators are of considerable interest. 

ORIGEN: péyas é€orly dpxiepeds ody 
dmrép avOp@mav povov adda Kai Tavrds 
AoyiKov...kal yap Gromov vmép avOpw- 


II. 9] 


mivav pev adrov ddoKe dpaptnpdrov 
yeyetoOar Oavdrov, ovkére 5€ Kat vaép 
aXov Tivos rapa roy avOpwrov év Guap- 
Thuact yeyervnucvou, oiov imép dot par 
(Job xxv. 5) (In Joh. Tom. i. § 40). 

THEODORET: 16 pévto. mdbos vmep 
andvrev vméyewe. mavra yap bea 
ktiotny exer thy hiow radirns édeiro 
Tijs Oeparreias... He then refers to Rom. 
viii. 19 ff., and supposes that the 
angels will be gladdened by man’s 
salvation: wvmép dmavrev roivyy rd 
gatnpiov iméyewe mabos: pdm yap 7 
Geia ious ris evredbcv yivopévns. Oepa- 
metas avevdens (ad loc.). 

CHRYSOSTOM : ovyxi [vmep] rév mu- 
Tay pévoy, adda Kal Tis olkoupévns 
dmaons: avros pév yap vmép mavrev 
améOavev, Hom. iv. 2. 

CECUMENIUS: ov povoy vmép avOpo- 
mov adda kal vrép Tay dvw dSuvdpewv 
am éOavev, iva Avan TO pecotuxoy [peod- 
Totxov] rod ppaypod Kai évdon Ta KdTw 
tots avw (Eph. ii. 14). 

Comp. 1 John ii. 2. 

vrép| not in place of, but in behalf 
of. Comp. Vv. 1; Vi. 20; Vii. 25; ix. 24. 

yevonra Oavarov| Comp. Matt. xvi. 
28; John viii. 52 note. Arist. Apol. 
Pp ries Lire: 

The phrase, which is not found in 
the Old Testament, expresses not only 
the fact of death, but the conscious 
experience, the tasting the bitterness, 
of death. Man, as he is, cannot feel 
the full significance of death, the 
consequence of sin, though he is sub- 
ject to the fear of it (v 15); but 
Christ, in His sinlessness, perfectly 
realised its awfulness. In this fact 
lies the immeasurable difference be- 
tween the death of Christ, simply as 
death, and that of the holiest martyr. 
Chrysostom (Theodoret, Primasius) 
less rightly understands the phrase of 
the brief duration of Christ’s ex- 
perience of death: Non dixit Apo- 
stolus ‘Subjacuit morti,’ sed proprie 
gustavit mortem, per quod velocitatem 
resurrectionis voluit ostendere (Pri- 
masius). 

Chrysostom (Hom. iv. 2) likens 
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Christ to the physician who, to en- 
courage his patients, tastes that which 
is prepared for them. 

(2) Man’s destiny, owing to the 
intrusion of sin, could only be ful- 
Jilled through suffering, made possible 
Jor Christ and effective for man 
through the Incarnation (10o—18). 

The thought of death, and the fact 
of Christ’s death, lead the apostle to 
develope more in detail the conditions 
under which man’s destiny and God’s 
promise were fulfilled in spite of sin. 
The reality of the connexion between 
the Son and the sons is first traced 
back to their common source and 
shewn to be recognised in the records 
of the Old Testament (10—13). This 
connexion was completed by the In- 
carnation with a twofold object, to 
overcome the prince of death, and to 
establish man’s freedom (14, 15). And 
such a completion was necessary from 
the sphere, the scope, the application 
of Christ’s work (16—18). 

The course of thought will appear 
most plainly if it is set in a tabular 
form: 

Sovereignty for man fallen was won 
through suffering (10—18), 

(1) The Son and the sons (10O—13). 

The connexion lies in a common 

source (II a). 
This is shewn in the Old Testa- 
ment: 
The suffering King (12), 
The representative Prophet(13). 
(2) The connexion of the Son and the 
sons completed by the Incarnation 

(14, 15), ‘ 

with a twofold object: 

To overcome the prince of death 
(14 b), 

To establish man’s freedom (15). 

(3) The Incarnation necessary (16— 
18), from 
The sphere of Christ’s work (16), 
The scope of Christ’s work (17), 
The application of Christ’s work 
(18). 5 

10o—13. Zhe Son and the sons. 

The difficulties which at first sight 
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beset the conception of a suffering 
Messiah vanish upon closer thought. 
For when we consider what is the 
relation between the Son of man and 
men—the Son and the sons—what 
man’s condition is, and how he can 
be redeemed only through divine 
fellowship, we ourselves can discern 
the ‘fitness’ of the divine method of 
redemption. So far therefore from 
the Death of Christ being an objection 
to His claims, it really falls in with 
what deeper reflection suggests. 

The connexion of the Son and the 
sons is first referred to their common 
source (v 11 é& évés) and then shewn 
to be recognised in the divine dealings 
with representative men under the 
Old Covenant, the suffering king, the 
typical prophet (12, 13). 

There is throughout the section a 
reference to the Jewish expectation 
that Messiah should ‘abide for ever’ 
(John xii. 34). 

For it became Him, for Whom 
are all things and through Whom 
are all things, in leading many 
sons unto glory, to make the leader 
(captain) of their salvation perfect 
through sufferings. “For both He 
that sanctifieth and they that are 
sanctified are all of One; for which 
cause He is not ashamed to call 
them brethren, “saying 

L will declare Thy Name to my 
brethren. 

In the midst of the congregation 
wil I sing Thy praise. 

3 And again: I will put my trust 
in Him. And again: Behold, I and 
the children which God gave me. 

10. é€mperev ydp...| For it became 
..- Yes, the apostle seems to say, 
““taste of death by the grace of God,” 
for we, with our poor powers, can say 
that in this there is supreme fitness,’ 
The suffering of Christ in the fulfil- 
ment of His work corresponds with 


the truest conception which man can 
form of the Divine Nature. 

éxperev) Latt. decebat. Comp. c. 
vii. 26; Matt. iii. 15. The word as 
applied to God appears perhaps start- 
ling but it is not unfrequent in Philo, 
eg. Leg. Alleg. i. 15 (i. 53 M.). The 
standard lies in what man (made in 
the image of God) can recognise as 
conformable to the divine attributes. 
For man still has a power of moral 
judgment which can help him to the 
interpretation of the action of God, 
and also of his own need (c. vii. 26). 

The ‘fitness’ in this case lies in 
the condition of man. His life is 
attended by inevitable sorrows; or, 
to regard the fact in another light, 
suffering is a necessary part of his 
discipline as well as a necessary con- 
sequence of his state. It was ‘fitting’ 
then, in our language, that God should 
perfect Christ the ‘One’ Son by that 
suffering through which the ‘many 
sons’ are trained (xii. 5 ff.) because 
He, in His infinite love, took humanity 
to Himself. In Christ we can see the 
divine end of suffering: suffering con- 
summated in glory. Chrysostom: 
OpGs TO mabeiv kakds ovK gotw eyKata- 
AeAetppevov. ; 

This argument from ‘fitness’ is 
distinct from that of logical necessity 
(dei v. 1), and of obligation from a 
position which has been assumed 
(dere v. 17). In contrast with 
both we have in % 14 ézel ody...per- 
écxev... The three aspects of the Pas- 
sion of Christ are of deep interest. 

de ov...d0 od...] This description 
of God, as being the final Cause and 
the efficient Cause of all things, takes 
the place of the simple title because the 
fitness of Christ’s perfection through 
suffering appears from the considera- 
tion of the divine end and method of 
life. For d9 comp, Apoe. iv. 11 a rd 
Oé€Anpa. 
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d¢ ov] Compare Rom. xi. 36; 1 Cor. 
i. 9 (Gal. iv. 7 dua Oeod ; Rom. vi. 4 dca 
tis Soéns Tov marpos). 
The phrase is commonly used of 
the work of the Son: ¢. i. 2; 1 Cor. 
vill. 6; Col. i. 16; (1 John iv. 9); 
John 1. 3, 10; but it cannot be referred 
to Him here, though Athanasius so uses 
the whole clause (Zp. ad Episc. 49. 
et Lyb. § 15); and Chrysostom rightly 
ealls attention to this application of d¢ 
ov to the Father as shewing that the 
characteristic use is no derogation 
from the divine nature of the Son: 
ovk ay TovTO  emoinaey el ye eharrocews 
Rv kal TO vig povoy mpoankoy (ad loc.). 
Comp. i. 2 ov €Onxev KAnpovopor..., de 
ov Kal érroingey.. 
moANovs biel Christ has “been 
spoken of as ‘the Son.’ Men now are 
made to share His title (comp. xii. 5). 
Chrysostom: kat atrés vids kal tpeis 
viol: GAN 6 pev oder Nets Oé TwCopeOa. 
The use of zoAdovs brings no limi- 
tation to the scope of Christ’s work 
- (comp. ix. 28) which has just been 
described in its universal aspect (vmép 
mavtos). It simply emphasises the 
truth that the pattern of Christ’s 
Life was in this aspect of wide appli- 
cation. Comp. Matt. xx. 28. 
els dd£av dyayorra...rehecdoac] O. L. 
multis filiis in gloriam adductis, 
Vulg. gui multos filios in gloriam 
adduxerat. These Latin renderings 
suggest a wrong sense. Though the 
objects of ayaydvra and reAeidoa are 
different the two acts which they 
describe are regarded as synchronous, 
or rather as absolute without reference 
to the succession of time. The per- 
fecting of Christ included the triumph 
of those who are sons in Him. At 
the same time the work of God and 
the work of Christ are set side by side. 
God ‘leads’ (dyayeiv) the many sons 
and Christ is their ‘leader’ (dpynyés). 
The order, no less than the stress 


w. H. 


TE 


which is laid on the completed work 
of Christ, is fatal to the proposed con- 
nexion of dyaydryra with Christ, who 
had ‘brought many sons to glory’ 
during His ministry, even if Christians, 
who are called His ‘brethren’ (v. 11), 
could in this place be spoken of as 
His ‘sons’ (in v. 13 the case is dif- 
ferent). And so again the use of 
d0€a is decisive against the idea that 
God is spoken of as ‘having brought 
many sons to glory’ in earlier times. - 

For a similar combination of aorists 
see Matt. xxvi. 44; xxviii. 19 (Garri- 
cavres); Acts xxiii. 35 (keAevoas); 
Rom. iv. 20; (Eph. v. 26); Col, ii. 13; 
1 Lim. i, 125 ¢, ix. 12. 

Tov apxnyov ths cor.] The leader 
(or captain) of their salvation, O. L. 
ducem »v. principem (Vulg. auciorem 
salutis). Neither ‘author’nor ‘captain’ 
gives the fulness of sense. The dpynyos 
himself first takes part in that which 
he establishes. Comp. xii. 2; Acts iii. 
153 v. 31; Mic. i. 13 (uxx.); 1 Macc. 
ix. 61. Comp. Iren. ii. 22. 4 prior 
omnium et preecedens omnes. The 
preceding dyayévra seems to fix the 
rendering ‘leader’ here (as in xii. 2). 
Christ is ‘the Leader of our salvation’ 
inasmuch as He travelled by the way 
which we must follow to come to 
God. 

The word, which is common in the 
LXxX., occurs in Clem. R. 1 Cor. ¢. xiv. 
apy. (nrovs, c. li. apy. THs oracews, 
and often elsewhere; ¢.g. 2 Clem. xx. 
5 00. kal dpxnyos rhs aplapaias ; ; Jos. 
B. J. iv. 5. 2 6 apynyos Kai nyepov tis 
iSias owrnpias ; Ep. Vienn. 17 (Euseb. 
H.E.v.1). See also classical examples 
in Wetstein on c. xii 2. Compare 
airwos ©. V. 9. 

dua mad. redecdoa] Latt. per pas- 
sionem consummare. For consum- 
mare some Fathers read and explain 
consummari (Ruff. Sedul. Vigil.). 

The conception of reAccdoat is that 
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of bringing Christ to the full moral 
perfection of His humanity (cf. Luke 
xiii. 32), which carries with it the 
completeness of power and dignity. 
Comp. ¢. Xx. I, 14; xi. 40; xii. 23; Phil. 
iii. 12 (v. 6). 

This ‘perfection’ was not reached 
till after Death: v. 9; vii. 28. It lay, 
indeed, in part in the triumph over 
death by the Resurrection. Comp. 
Cyril Alex. ap. Cram. Cat. pp. 396, 399. 

The sense of ‘bringing to His 
highest honour,’ or ‘to the close of 
His earthly destiny,’ is far too narrow. 
See Additional Note. 

dia maOnudrwv] See c. xiii. 12 note. 

Theodoret supposes that ‘the Word’ 
perfected the human nature, the 
source of our salvation: tov bedv Adyor 
edevEev nv dvédaBev reXerdoavra diow. 
apxnyos Tis jpetépas aarnpias 7 And- 
bcica pats. 

11—13. The title of ‘sons’ can be 
rightly applied to Christians as well as 
to Christ, for, though in different senses, 
they depend on one Father (v. 11); 
and this fact is recognised in the Scrip- 
tures of the old Covenant (vv. 12, 13). 

Il, 6 re yap dydtov] The disci- 
pline through which Christ reached 
perfection is that through which He 
brings His people. That which is 
appointed for them He also accepts 
(John xvii. 19), for both He and they 
are of One Father. Holiness is the 
characteristic which reveals the divine 
birth. 

The present participles (ayatov, 
ayiaopevor) mark the continuous, per- 
sonal application of Christ’s work. 
Comp. John xvii. 17 ff. For ayiageww 
see C. 1x. 13 note. 

ot aytaopevor} Vulg. gut sanctifi- 
cantur. The thought is of the con- 
tinual process at once in the individual 


soul and in the whole body of the 
Church (c. x. 14). 


Comp. x. 10 (1ysaopeévor), 143 Xili. 
12 (wa ayiaon). Christians are ‘holy’ 
(‘saints’): ¢, vi. 10; xiii. 24; (iii. 1); 
and the end of their discipline is 
that they may ‘partake in the holi- 
ness of God’ (c. xii. 10). That which 
is true ideally has to be realised ac- 
tually. 

e& évos| of One, i.e. God. Comp. 
Ex, 4xxxiy 13.5) 1 Cor) da gos(vaile 
quoted by Chrys.); Lk. iii. 38 row 
*Adau, Tov Geod. 

The reference to Adam or to Abra- 
ham is partly inadequate and partly 
inappropriate. 

mavtes] The writer regards the 
whole company of Christ and His 
people as forming one body, and does 
not distinguish specially the two con- 
stituent parts (duddrepor). 

Some think that the statement in 
respect of Christ is to be confined to 
His Humanity. Others extend it to 
His whole Person. In the latter 
case, Theodoret (and other Greek 
Fathers) adds that we must remember 
that 6 pev éore pdcer vids Hpeis dé 
Xapire (Hcum. 6 perv yyjoos nyeis dé 
berot). ’ 

It will appear that much is lost by 
any precise limitation of the words. 
The Lord both as Son of God and as 
Son of Man can be spoken of as éx 
Tlarpés, and so men also both in their 
creation and in their re-creation. At 
the same time the language used 
(0 ay:dfwv Kal of dyvatopevor) naturally 
fixes attention on Christ and Chris- 
tians in relation to the work of re- 
demption and sanctification wrought 
out on earth. 

80 qv airiay] for which cause, that 
is, because they spring from the same 
source, though in different ways. 
Both in their being and in the con- 
summation of their being the Son 
and the sons are ‘of One.” Christ 
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took on Himself human nature not in 
order to make men His brethren but 
because they were His brethren in a 
true sense already. Epict. He igh 
dydparrodov, ovK dveEn TOU adeh pod 
TOU saree’; és exer TOV Ata mpédyovor ; 
Somep vids €K TOV avToav Omepparev 
yéyove, kal Ths avtis avebey karaBodjs. 
For the phrase see 2 Tim. i. 6, 12; 
os i, 13; (Luke viii. 47; Acts xxiii. 
28). 

With this specific form of the 
‘subjective’ reason (comp. c. v. 3) 
compare the general form (8 iii. 
7, 10 &c.), and the general form of 
the ‘objective’ ground (é6ev v. 17 
note). 

ovk eracy....kareiv] He ts not a- 
shamed to call (Vulg. non confunditur 
...vocare...) in spite of the Fall, and of 
the essential difference of the sonship 
of men from His own Sonship. Comp. 
c. xi. 16. 

adedpovs| Comp. Rom. viii. 29. 

Christians are ‘brethren’ of Christ 
(John xx. 17; Matt. xxviii. 10) and 
yet children (v. 13; John xiii. 33 
TeKVIa). 

12, 13. The quotations in these 
verses develope the main idea of the 
section, that of Christ fulfilling the 
destiny of men through suffering, by 
recalling typical utterances of repre- 
sentative men: (1) of the suffering, 
innocent king; (2) of the representa- 
tive prophet. 

The ground of the application in 
the first case lies in the fact that the 
language used goes beyond the actual 
experience of David, « or of any right- 
eous sufferer. 

In the second case the prophet 
occupies a typical position at a critical 
period of national history. 

Ruler and prophet both identify 
themselves with their people. The 
one applies to them the express term 
‘brethren’: the other takes his place 


among them as symbolising their true 
hope. 

12, The quotation is taken from 
Ps. xxii. 22 and agrees with the xx. 
except by the substitution of dzay- 
yeho for Sunynoopat. 

The Psalm itself, which probably 
dates from the time of David’s perse- 
cution by Saul, describes the course 
by which ‘the Anointed of the Lord’ 
made his way to the throne, or more 
generally the establishment of the 
righteous kingdom of God through 
suffering. In ov. 21 ff. sorrow is turned 
into joy, and the words of the Psalmist 
become a kind of Gospel. Hence the 
phrase quoted here has a peculiar 
force. The typical king and the true 
King attain their sovereignty under 
the same conditions, and both alike 
in their triumph recognise their kin- 
ship with the people whom they raise 
(rots adeA ots). 

The Psalm is quoted not unfre- 
quently: Matt. xxvii. 46; Mk. xv. 
34 (wv. 1); Matt. xxvii. 39, 43 (ve. 7, 
8); Matt. xxvii. 35; John xix. 24 (2. 
18); comp. ¢. v. 7 (v. 24). 

To dvopa cov] I will declare Thy 
Name, for Thou hast proved to be 
what I have called Thee, ‘my hope 
and my fortress, my castle and de- 
liverer, my defender...who subdueth 
my people under me.’ These many 
titles are summed up in the revelation 
of the Name of the Father: nomen 
tuum quod est Pater, ut cognoscant 
Te Patrem, qui eos paterno affectu ad 
heereditatem supernee beatitudinis ut 
filios vocas (Herv.). 

év peow exkrnolas| in the midst of 
the congregation when the people are 
assembled to exercise their privilege 
as citizens of the divine common- 
wealth. 

13. The thought of ‘brotherhood’ 
is extended in the two following quo- 
tations and placed in its essential 
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connexion with the thoughts of ‘father- 
hood’ and ‘sonship.’ Brothers are 
supported by the trust in which they 
repose on one above them and by the 
love which meets the trust. 

kal maw “Eyod éoopa...}| Words 
nearly identical (wemowds ecopa én’ 
avr@) occur in the Lxx, in Is. vill. 17 ; 
xii. 2; 2 Sam. xxii. 3. The reference 
is certainly, as it appears, to Is. viii. 
17, where the words immediately pre- 
cede the following quotation, The 
two sentences of Isaiah are separated 
because they represent two aspects 
of the typical prophet in his relation 
to Christ. In the first the prophet 
declares his personal faith on God in 
the midst of judgments. In the 
second he stands forth with his 
children as representing ‘the remnant,’ 
the seed of the Church, in Israel. 
The representative of God rests in 
his heavenly Father, and he is not 
alone: his children are already with 
him to continue the divine relation. 

kat maw “180d éyd...] Isaiah with 
his children were ‘signs’ to the un- 
believing people. In them was seen 
the pledge of the fulfilment of God’s 
purposes. Thus, the prophet was a 
sign of Christ. What he indicated 
Christ completely fulfilled ; for under 
this aspect Christ is the ‘father’ no 
less than the ‘brother’ of His people. 
The words are not referred directly 
to Christ by a misunderstanding of 
the Lxx. 

The emphatic éyd in both cases is 
to be noticed. Comp. i. 5; v.53 x. 30; 
xi. 26, 

kal mdAw] Contiguous quotations 
from Deut. xxxii, 35 f. are separated 
by kai madw in c, x. 30, 


a por @wxev] which God gave me 
in the crisis of national suffering as 
a pledge of hope. The prophet looks 
back on the moment when light broke 
through the darkness. 

14,15. The object of the Incarna- 
tion (the completed fellowship of the 
Son with the sons). The full con- 
nexion of ‘the Son’ and ‘the sons’ 
was realised in the Incarnation with 
a twofold object: 

(1) To overcome the prince of 
death (v. 14), and 

(2) To establish man’s freedom, 
destroyed by the fear of death (w. 15). 

That which has been shewn before 
to be ‘fitting’ (Io—13) is now re- 
vealed in its inner relation to man’s 
redemption. Christ assumed mortality 
that He might by dying conquer the 
prince of death and set man free 
from his tyranny. 

Compare Athanas. de decr. Syn. 
Nic. § 14; ¢. Apollin. ii. 8; Greg. 
Nyss. c. Zunom. viii. p. 797 Migne. 

In this paragraph man is regarded 
in his nature, while in the next (16— 
18) he is regarded in his life. 

™ Since therefore the children are 
sharers in blood and flesh, He also 
Himself in like manner partook of 
the same, that through death He 
might (may) bring to nought him 
that had (hath) the power of death, 
that is the devil, Sand might (may) 
deliver all them, who through fear of 
death were all their lifetime subject 
to bondage. 

14. émel ovv...] Since therefore... 
Christ connects Himself with ‘the 
children whom God had given Him! 
He and they had alike one Divine 
Father. They were men. To com- 
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plete His fellowship with them there- 
fore it was necessary that He should 
assume their nature under its present 
conditions (aiua kat cap£). Men are 
brethren of Christ on the human no 
less than on the divine side. 

For émei see c. v. 11 note. 

ta madia] The phrase is taken up 
from the quotation just made. Isaiah 
and his children foreshadowed Christ 
and His children. 

KEKOWOVIKEDV. . «06. LETETXEV...-. ] are 
sharers in...He partook of... Vulg. 
communicaverunt (puert)...partici- 
pavit...0. L. participes sunt...parti- 
ceps factus. The Syr. makes no dif- 
ference between the words which 
describe the participation in humanity 
on the part of men and of the Son 
of man. Yet they present different 
ideas. Kexowornxe marks the common 
nature ever shared among men as 
long as the race lasts: peréoxev ex- 
presses the unique fact of the Incar- 
nation as a voluntary acceptance of 
humanity. And under the aspect of 
humiliation and transitoriness (afya 
kai odp&) this was past (ueréoxev). 

For a similar contrast of tenses see 
t Cor. xv. 4; 1 John i. 1; Col. i. 16; 
John xx. 23, 29; and for the difference 
between xowoveiy and peréxew see 
1 Cor. x. 17—21; 2 Cor. vi. 14; Prov. 
i. 11, 18. Comp. c. iii. 1. 

ai. kai o.| The same order occurs 
in Eph. vi. 12. Stress is laid on that 
element which is the symbol of life as 
subject to corruption (contrast Luke 
xxiv. 39). ‘The common order (cap§ 
kai aiua) is undisturbed in Matt. xvi. 
17; 1 Cor. xv. 50; Gal. i. 16. 

mapamAnoies] Vulg. similiter (which 
is also used for ouotws c. ix. 21). The 
word occurs here only in the N. T. (cf. 
Phil. ii. 27); and it is not found in 
the Lxx. ‘Opolws seems to express 
conformity to a common type: mapa- 
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mAnoiws the direct comparison be- 
tween the two objects. In copolws the 
resemblance is qualitative (simliter): 
in mapamAnoiws both qualitative and 
quantitative (pariter). The two words 
are not unfrequently joined together: 
eg. Dem. Ol. iii. 27 (p. 36 4) The 
Fathers insist on the word as marking 
the reality of the Lord’s manhood: 
opddpa S€ dvayxaiws kai ro maparAnoias 
réGetkev iva thy ths pavracias diedéyén 
cvkoparriay (Theod.); ov davracia 
ovde eikove AAW adnOeia (Chrys.). Comp. 
Phil. ii. 7 €v 6poudpare dvOpadmrav yevo- 
pevos. Rom. viii. 3 é€v 6uowwpart capKos 
apuaprias. 

peréeoxev] Contrast vii. 13 pvdAjs 
érépas petéoynkev. The connexion with 
humanity remains: the connexion 
with humanity under the condition 
of transitoriness (aia) was historical. 

dua tod Oavarov] by death, not by 
His death, though this application is 
necessarily included. Death that is 
truly death (1 John iii. 14), which 
was the utmost effect of Satan’s power, 
became the instrument of his defeat: 
non queesivit alia arma quibus pug- 
naret contra mortis auctorem, nisi 
ipsam mortem (Herv.). Christ by the 
offering of Himself (c. ix. 15, 28) made 
a perfect atonement for sin and so 
brought to nought the power of the 
devil. Comp. John xii. 31; Col. ii. 15. 

It is not said here that he ‘brought 
to nought death’ (yet see 2 Tim. i. 
10). That end in the full sense is 
still to come (1 Cor. xv. 26); and it is 
reached by the power of the life of 
Christ (1 Cor. xv. 54 ff.). 

xarapynon| The word is found in 
the N. T. elsewhere only in St Paul 
(twenty-five times and in each group 
of his epistles) and in Luke xiii. 7. 
Comp. 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Cor. xy. 26; 
(Barn. v. 6). 
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Kvuow, ott OL od exparnaev 6 diaBodos 
dia tovrov nrrnOn. 

Tov TO Kp. éx. tT. 6.) Latt. gui 
habebat mortis imperium. Thephrase 
may mean that had or that hath. In 
one sense the power is past: in another 
it continues. Comp. Wisd. ii. 24. 

The devil, as the author of sin, has 
the power over death its consequence 
(Rom. y. 12), not as though he could 
inflict it at his pleasure; but death 
is his realm: he makes it subservient 
to his end. Comp. John viii. 44; 1 
John iii. 12; John xvi. 11; xiv. 30 
(prince of the world). Death as death 
is no part of the divine order. 

C&cum. mds apxee Oavdrov; stu THs 
dpaptias apxev €& js 6 Oavaros, Kal Tod 
Gavarov apxet, iyouv Kpatos Oavdrov 7 
dpaptia. 

tov d:aBorov] The title is found in 
St Paul only in Eph. and Past. Epp. 
The title 6 Saravas is not found in 
this Epistle. 

15. The overthrow of the deyil 
involved the deliverance of men from 
his power. 

anadhaky| Latt. liberaret. The word 
is used absolutely (‘set free’), and is 
not to be connected with dovdeias. 

tovtovs écor...] all men who had, 
as we see, come to a perception of 
their position as men. The unusual 
phrase vividly presents the picture of 
human misery as realised by the 
readers of the Epistle. 

dua mavros rod Civ] O. L. semper 
vivendo, Vulg. per totam vitam. 
The verbal phrase expresses the 
activity of life and not only the ab- 
stract idea of life. 

évoxot Soudeias] Vulg. obnoxii ser- 
vitutt. Comp. Mk. xiv. 64. This 
bondage was to the fear of death. 
To death itself men are still subject, 
but Christ has removed its terrors. 
Comp. Rom. viii. 15, 21. This is the 


only place in the Epistle in which the 
familiar image of bondage (dovdAos, 
Sovdda, Sovdevo, SovAeia) is used. 

In considering the Scriptural view 
of death it is important to keep the 
idea of a transition to a new form 
of being distinct from that of the 
circumstances under which the tran- 
sition actually takes place. The 
passage from one form of life to 
another, which is involved in the 
essential transitoriness of man’s con- 
stitution, might have been joyful. As 
it is death brings to our apprehension 
the sense of an unnatural break in 
personal being, and of separation 
from God. This pain comes from sin. 
The Transfiguration is a revelation of 
the passage of sinless humanity to the 
spiritual order. 

16—18. The necessity of the In- 
carnation. The Incarnation is further 
shewn to be necessary from the con- 
sideration of 

(1) The sphere of Christ’s work, 
man (v. 16); 

(2) The scope of Christ’s work, 
the redemption of fallen man (v. 17); 
and (3) The application of Christ’s 
work to individual men in the con- 
flict. of life (v. 18). 

“For He doth not, as we know, 
take hold of angels, but He taketh 
hold of Abraham’s seed. *%7 Where- 
Sore he was bound in all things to 
be made like unto His brethren that 
He might (may) be a merciful and 
Saithful high-priest in the things that 
pertain to God, to make propitiation 
for the sins of the people. “For 
wherein He Himself hath suffered 
being tempted, He is able to succour 
them that are tempted. 

16. The necessity of the Incarna- 
tion follows from a consideration of 
the sphere of Christ's work. His 
purpose is, as is confessedly admitted, 
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to assist men and not primarily other 
beings, as angels, though in fact 
they are helped through men. He 
lays hold of ‘a faithful seed’ to 
support and guide them to the end 
which He has Himself reached. 

od yap 57 mov...] O. L. Nec enim 
statem... Vulg. nusquam enim... The 
yap gives the explanation of the end of 
the Incarnation which has been stated 
in vw. 146. The combination 47 mov 
(not in Lxx.) is found here only in the 
N. T. It implies that the statement 
made is a familiar truth: ‘For He 
doth not, as we well know...’ The 
versions fail to give the sense; and 
Primasius explains the nusguam of 
the Vulgate: id est nullo loco, neque 
in caelo neque in terra, angelicam 
naturam assumpsit. 

émuapBdaverar| The verb emdap- 
BdvecOau in the middle form has the 
general sense of laying hold of with 
the gen. of that which is taken hold 
of: Matt. xiv. 31; [Luke ix. 47, v.1.]; 
Acts xxi. 30, &c. Hphr. Syr. émaAay- 
Bavere (Guardian, May 4, 1894, p. 
700). 

In a particular case this may be 
with the additional notion of ‘helping’ 
suggested by the context: Jer. xxxviil. 
(xxxi Hebr.) 32 (quoted c. viii. 9). 

Hence the verb is used absolutely 
in the sense of ‘helping’: Hcclus. iv. 
Il 4 copia viods éavty avivrwce kai 
émtdapBdverar tav (ntovvT@y avriy. 
Is. xli. 8, 9 (R. V.). Comp. Const. 
Apost. vii. 38, 1 €v rats juépas judy 
dvredaBov jpav Sia Tod peyddou cov 
dpxepews “Incod Xpiorov. 

The versions generally give the sense 
of ‘take hold of’ in the sense of 
appropriating : Syr. he took not from 
angels (SO 200.4)... 7. he did not 
appropriate their nature; O. L. ad- 
sumpsit, or suscepit. Vulg. appre- 
hendit. 

This sense is given, I believe, uni- 
formly by the Fathers both Greek and 
Latin who understand the phrase of 


the fact and not of the purpose of the 
Incarnation: 

ti €or 6 pynow; ovK ayyédov piow 
avedéEato ad dvOpérov (Chrys.). 

emetd) avOpameov Av & avédaBe dia 
pev Tod mabous To Tay avOparwyv dréSoxe 
xpéos, da S€ rijs Tod memovOdros oaparos 
dvactacews THY oikeiay améderke Svva- 
pw (Theodoret). 

ovK ayyéhov dicews dpaéaro ovdé 
ayé\aBev GAN avOpemimns (Cicum.). 

But at the same time they recog- 
nise a secondary thought of ‘laying 
hold of that which endeavours to 
escape’: 

dd peradopas trav Siwkdvray rovs 
drootpehouevous avrovs Kat madyra 
mowvvTay wate KatadaBeiv pedvyovras 
kat emadaBécOar amomndovrev (Chry- 
sost.). 

TO emAapBaverar Snot Gre Hucis pev 
avrov épevyopev of avOpwro, o Se 
Xpioros eSiwxe kal didkav epOace kat 
pOacas éme\aBero (Cicum.). 

Quare dixit apprehendit, quod 
pertinet ad fugientem? Quia nos 
quasi recedentes a se et longe fugientes 
insecutus apprehendit (Primasius). 

This sense however is inconsistent 
with the yap, and the plural dyyéAor, 
and would be a mere repetition of 
». 14a; while the sense ‘taketh hold 
of to help,’ is both more in accordance 
with the usage of the word and falls 
in perfectly with the argument. This 
being so, it is remarkable that this 
interpretation was not given by any 
one, as far as I know, before Chatillon 
in his Latin Version; and it then 
called out the severe condemnation 
of Beza: “...exsecranda...est Castel- 
lionis audacia qui émAapBaverar con- 
vertit opitulatur” (ad loc.). But, in 
spite of these hard words, this sense 
soon came to be adopted universally. 

The present tense brings out the 
continuous efficacy of the help (2. 18, 
v. 11 6 aytdor). 

oméppatos *ABpadu] Christ took 
hold of a seed of Abraham, that is a 
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true seed, those who are children of 
faith, and not of ‘the seed of Abraham,’ 
the race descended from the patriarch. 
Comp. Lk. i. 55; John viii. 33, 375 
Gal. iii. 16, 29; Rom. ix. 7 ff.3 xi. 
1; 2 Cor. xi. 22 (compare rékxva 7A. 
Matt. iii. 9 || Lk. iii. 8; John viii. 
39; viol °A. Gal. iii. 7; Acts xiii. 26). 
The absence of the article shews that 
a character and not a concrete people 
(‘the Jews’) is described. At the 
same time the phrase marks both the 
breadth and the particularity of the 
divine promise which was fulfilled by 
Christ. Those of whom Christ takes 
hold have a spiritual character (faith), 
and they find their spiritual ancestor 
in one who answered a personal call 
(Abraham). Sive igitur de Judeis, 
sive de gentibus fideles, semen Abrahe 
sunt quod Christus apprehendit 
(Herv.). 

Nothing is said of the effect of the 
Incarnation on angels, or other beings 
than man. Man’s fall necessarily 
affected all creation, and so also did 
man’s restoration. But here the writer 
is simply explaining the fitness of the 
Incarnation. 

Many however have endeavoured 
to determine why fallen man should 
have been redeemed and not fallen 
angels. Primasius, for example, sug- 
gests the following reasons : 

1. Man was tempted by the devil: 
the devil had no tempter. 

2. Man yielded to an appetite for 
eating which naturally required satis- 
faction. The devil as spirit was in- 
excusable, 

3. Man had not yet reached the 
presence of God, but was waiting to 
be transferred thither. The devil was 
already in heaven. 

It is evident that we have no 
powers to discuss such a subject. 

In this connexion too it may be 
noticed that the writer says nothing 


distinctly of the calling of the Gentiles. 
He regards the whole divine work of 
Christ under the aspect of typical 
foreshadowing. Comp. v. 11 note. 

17. The necessity of the Incarna- 
tion is shewn further from a considera- 
tion of the scope of Christ's work. 
His purpose to help man involved the 
redemption of fallen man; and He 
who helps must have sympathy with 
those whom He helps. Wherefore 
He was bound to be made like to 
His brethren in all things, that He 
might be a merciful and faithful 
High-priest... For men are not only 
beset by temptations in the fierce 
conflicts of duty: they are also 
burdened with sins; and Christ had 
to deal with both evils. 

. Thus we are introduced to the idea 
which underlies the institution of 
Priesthood, the provision for a fellow- 
ship between God and man, for 
bringing God to man and man to God. 
See Additional Note. 

d6ev] Whence, wherefore...since 
it was His pleasure to help fallen 
man. The word dey is not found in 
St Paul’s Epistles. It is comparatively 
frequent in this Epistle, iii. 1; vii. 25; 
viii. 3; ix. 18. It occurs also (nine 
times in all) in St Matt, St Luke, 
Acts, 1 John. It marks a result which 
flows naturally (so. to. speak) from 
what has gone before. 

adderer| he was bound... Latt.debuit 
... The requirement lay in the personal 
character of the relation itself. Comp. 
c. V. 3, 12; 1 John ii. 6 note. 

Aci (éder) describes a necessity in 
the general order of things (oportet): 
bi) 1x26 5) xL.6; 

kara mavra] Vulg. per omnia 
similari. The ‘likeness’ which has 
been shewn in nature before (14) is 
now shewn to extend to the circum. . 
stances of life: éréyOn, pnoiv, érpadn, 
18& On, &rade mavta arep éxpav, Tédos 
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arédavey (Chrysost.). Id est educatus 
crevit, esuriit, passus est ac mortuus 
(Primas.). 

opowwOnvac] Comp. ¢. iv. 15 ze- 
meipaomevos Kata mavra Ka@ opoornra 
(vii. 15 Kara Thy dpoudrnra Medxucedéx). 
Phil. ii. 7 ev opowdpare dvOpérev yevd- 
pevos. Rom. viii. 3; (Matt. vi. 8; Acts 
xiv. 11). The use of rots ddeAdois 
calls up the argument of the former 
verses (v. II). 

iva...eis T0...] “Iva expresses the 
immediate definite end: eis ro (which 
is characteristic of St Paul) the object 
reached after or reached. Eis ro... 
OCCULS WIL. 255 Vill 33 1x. 143 x1. 3; 
XAly TON. XU. iT. 

iva...yévnra| that He might (may) 
become, shew Himself...Latt. ut fieret 
-.. The discharge of this function is 
made dependent on the fulfilment of 
the conditions of human life. Comp. 
v. 1 ff. The verb yiyverOa suggests 
the notion of a result reached through 
the action of that which we regard as 
a law. Comp. i. 4; ii. 2; iii, 14; Vv. 
9; Vi. 4, 12; vii. 18, 26 &e. 

éXenpav...cai micros] It seems to 
be far more natural to take both 
these words as qualifying dpx:epevs 
than to take éA. separately: ‘that He 
might become merciful, and a faith- 
ful high-priest.’ Our High-priest is 
‘merciful’ in considering the needs of 
each sinful man, and ‘faithful’ (‘one 
in whom the believer can trust’) in 
applying the means which He ad- 
ministers. It has been supposed that 
the one epithet expresses mainly the 
relation towards men and the other 
the relation towards God (c. iii. 2, 5); 
but here the relation towards men is 
alone in question, so that the faithful- 
ness of Christ*expresses that wherein 
men can trust with absolute con- 
fidence. The two characteristics are 
developed at length iii. 2 ff. ; iv. 14 ff. 

The word micrés admits two senses 
according as the character to which 
it is applied is regarded from within 


or from without. A person is said to 
be ‘faithful’ in the discharge of his 
duties where the trait is looked at 
from within outwards; and at the 
same time he is ‘trustworthy’ in vir- 
tue of that faithfulness in the judg- 
ment of those who are able to rely 
upon him. The one sense passes into 
the other. Seec. iii. 2, 5; x. 23; xi. 11. 

mioros| “Idtoyv Tov dvtws Kat dAnOas 
dpxtepéws Tovs dy early apxiepevs aman- 
Aagat tdy dyapridy (icumen., Chry- 
sost.). Ministerium  sacerdotis...est 
fidelem esse ut possit eos quorum 
sacerdos est liberare a _ peccatis 
(Primas.). Man gains confidence by 
the sight of Christ’s love. 

apxtepevs| The writer introduces 
quite abruptly this title which is the 
key-word of his teaching, and which 
is applied to the Lord in this Epistle 
only among the writings of the N. T. 
So also the title iepeds is used of 
Christ only in this Epistle: x. 21 
(iepéa péyay). Comp. v. 6, &c. (Ps. 
ex. 4). Yet see also Apoc. i. 13. 
The title is adopted by Clement: ad 
Cor. i. c. 36 edpoper... Invotv Xpiorov 
Tov apylepea TOY mporpopar judy, Cc. 58 
dua Tod apxtepéws Kal mpoordrov nav 
Inco Xpiorov. (See Lightfoot ad 
loc.) Comp. Ign. ad Philad. 9. 

The rendering of the stg. in the 
Vulg. is uniformly pontifea (iii. 1; 
WVi DAs Yous LOS OVLUZONNALL OL). 1X: 
11); the plus. in vii. 27, 28 is render- 
ed sacerdotes (as O. L.). In the Old 
Latin pontifex does not appear except 
in Vigil. Taps. (iv. 15) though there 
is considerable variety of rendering : 
sacerdos, summus sacerdos, princeps 
sacerdos, princeps sacerdotum, prin- 
ceps (iii. 1). On coins and in in- 
scriptions pontifex generally corre- 
sponds with dpyepets, while pontifes 
maximus is represented by dpytepeds 
peyas or péyoros. Comp. Boeckh 
Inserr. Gr. 3834, 3878, 3949, 4283 
&¢e.; 2741 (apxtepevs) note; 5899 (apy. 
> Are€avdpeias Kal rdons Alyvrrov). 
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= oy an 
Tas duaptias Tov Naov" 


[II. 18 


832 e \ / rf) Dean 
€v Ww yap mmemoyv €V AUTOS 


rewpacbeis, Svvata Tols mepaCouévors BonOncat. 


17 Tas épapr.: Tats duaprias A (so Ps. lxxvii. 38; lxxvili. 9; xxiv. 11). 
om, metpacdels N*. 


avr.: avros mér. Dy. 


ra mpos tov Oedv] in the things (in 
all things) that pertain to God. Latt. 
ad Deum. The phrase expresses more 
than mpds rév Gedy and points to ‘all 
man’s relations towards God, all the 
elements of the divine life (in his que 
sunt ad Deum in some old Lat. texts). 
Comp. ¢. v. 1; Ex. iv. 16; xviii. 19; 
Rom) xv. 17. (Lk. xiv. 323 x1x:742; 
Acts xxviii. 10.) Jos, Antt. ix. 11. 
2 evoeBis...1ra mpds tov Obeov. The 
phrase is not uncommon in classical 
writers: ¢g. Arist. Pol. iii. 14 ra 
mpos tovs Oeovs dmodédora Tois Bact- 
Aedow [ev rH Aaxwvixy wodireial; Plut. 
Consol. ad Apoll. init. 

els TO ido. ras ap.] O. L. ut ex- 
ptaret peccata, and ad deprecandum 
(propitiandum) pro delictis. Vulg. ut 
repropitiaret delicta. For the con- 
struction of iAdoKerOat (€EiAdoKer Oar) 
in biblical and classical Greek see 
Additional Note on 1 John ii. 2. 


The use of the accus. of the things 


cleansed occurs Ley. xvi. 16, 20, 33; 
Hzek. xliii. 20, 22, 26; xly. 18, 20 (76 
ay.ov, TO Ovovactnptov, Tov oikov), and 
Dan. ix. 24 (ddicias); Ps. Ixiv. (Ixy.) 4 
(doeBeias): Ecclus. iii. 30 (duaprias). 

The essential conception is that of 
altering that in the character of an ob- 
ject which necessarily excludes the 
action of the grace of God, so that God, 
being what He is, cannot (as we speak) 
look on it with favour. The ‘pro- 
pitiation’ acts on that which alienates 
God and not on God whose love is un- 
changed throughout. 

So Chrysostom expresses the 
thought here: iva mpocevéykn Ovciay 
Suvapérny nuas kabapica, da TodTo 
yeyovey GvOpwros; and (cumenius : 
dia TotTo yéyovey (GvOpwros) eis ro 
eEtiedoacba nuas Kat Kabapioa Tov 
Gpaptioy judy. And  Primasius: 


18 wér. 


misertus est [generis humani] sicut 
fidelis pontifex, reconcilians nos Deo 
Patri, et reconciliando purgans. 

The present infin. (AdoxeoOar must 
be noticed. The one (eternal) act of 
Christ (c. x. 12—14) is here regarded 
in its continuous present application 
to men (comp. ¢. Y. I, 2). 

Tas ap. Tod daov] the sins of the 
people, of all who under the new dis- 
pensation occupy the position of 
Israel. The ‘seed of Abraham’ now 
receives its fuller title. Comp. Matt. 
i. 21; Luke ii. 10; and ¢. iv. 9; xiii. 
12; (viii. 10; x. 30; xi. 25). For the 
original use of the word for the old 
‘people’ see v. 3; Vil. 5, 11, 273 ix. 
75 19. 

The use of the phrase suggests the 
thought of the privileges of the Jew, 
and at the same time indicates that 
that which was before limited has 
now become universal, the privilege 
of faith and not of descent. 

18. Christ’s High-priestly work, 
which has been considered in the last 
clause of v. 17 in relation to God, is 
now considered in relation to man. 
In this respect the efficacy of His 
High-priesthood, of His mercy and 
faithfulness, is shewn in the power of 
its application to suffering men. Pro- 
pitiation must not only be made for 
them but also applied to them. He 
who propitiates must enter into the 
experience of the sinner to support 
him in temptation, for his sympathy 
acts in the crisis of danger, and not 
only after the fall. And this Christ 
can do; for wherein He Himself 
hath suffered...He is able to succour... 
He removes the barrier of sin which 
checks the outflow of God’s love to 
the sinner, and at once brings help 
to the tempted (contrast iAdoxerOar, 


1123) 


BonOjca) by restoring in them the 

full sense of filial dependence. Thus 

temptation itself becomes a spring of 
patience and hope (James i. 2) spring- 
ing out of the fresh knowledge of 

Christ’s watchful love. The whole 

work of our High-priest depends for 

its efficacy (yap) on the perfect sym- 
pathy of Christ with humanity and 

His perfect human experience. 
ev ® yap] O. L. in quo enim ipse 

expertus passus est. The ev 6 seh 

be resolved either into év rovr@ bre 

whereas (Rom. viii. 3 %), or into é& 

Tovrea 6 wherein (Rom. xiv. 22; comp. 

Cc. V. 8; Gal. i. 8; 2 Cor. v. 10; 1 Pet. 

ii. 12). The latter construction is the 

simpler and more natural (Vulg. in ¢o 

enim in quo passus est ipse et ten- 
tatus). 

Taking this construction therefore 
we have two main interpretations : 

1. ‘For Himself having been tempted 
in that which He hath suffered...’ 
(So Vigilius: in eo enim quo passus 

est ille tentatus est.) 

2. ‘For in that in which He hath 
suffered being tempted...’ 
According to the first view the 

thought is that the sympathy of 

Christ is grounded on the fact that 

He felt temptation when exposed to 

suffering. 

According to the second view the 
thought is that the range of Christ’s 
sympathy is as wide as His experi- 
ence. 

The second view seems to fall in 
best with the context. The region 
of Christ’s suffering through tempta- 
tion includes the whole area of human 
life, and His sympathy is no less ab- 
solute. The avrés is not to be taken 
exclusively either with mémovOey or 
with reipacGeis. Though Son Christ 
Himself knew. both suffering and 
temptation. 

Primasius (Atto) interprets very 
strangely : in eo, id est homine. 

ev @ yeh pat wherein He hath 
suffered. The tense fixes attention 
upon the permanent effect and not on 
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the historic fact. Comp. v. 9 #Aarrw- 
pévov, ecrehavepevoy, and iv. 15; xii. 
3 notes. For macyew see c. xiii. 12. 

The suffering which was coincident 
with the temptation remained as the 
ground of compassion. For the 
general thought compare Ex. xxiii. 
9; Deut. x. 19. 

metpacbeis...... merpaCopevors | The 
temptation of Christ is regarded in 
its past completeness (cf. perérxev 
v. 14). The temptation of men is 
not future only but present and con- 
tinuous. 

BonOjoa) Vulg. auxiliari: Mark ix. 
22,24. c. iv. 16. The aor. expresses 
the single, momentary, act of coming 
to help. Compare the use of the 
pres. inf. v. 7; vii. 25; and contrast 
iv. 15 py Svvdpevoy cupmradjca with 
Vv. 2 peTptomradeiv Suvapevos. 

dvvarat...BonOj0a.] The phrase 
expresses more than the simple fact 
(Boni). Only one who has learnt by 
suffering can rightly feel with another 
in his sufferings. The perfect hu- 
manity of Christ is the ground of His 
sympathy. Comp. ¢. iv. 15; John vy. 
27 (vids avOparrov). 

Chrysostom rightly dwells on this 
point: mept rod capxwbévros, evradda 
pyoiv,...o3 yap ws beds oidev povov, 
Gra kal ds GOpwmos eyvw du tis 
teipas Hs émetpdOn: mabe moAXa, olde 
oupracyew: and again: 6 maddy olde ri 
macxe. 7 avOpwomivn piors. 

So also Theodoret: raira xara rd 
dvOpeéretoy eipnrar. ovre yap apx.epeds 
npaov os Oeds GAN ws avOpemos, ovTE os 
Oeds mémovbev GN ws avOpwros, ovre 
ws Debs dia THs meipas peuadOnKev, GAN 
ws Oeds Kal Snpuovpyds ywooke Ta 
mavra capes. 

The power of sympathy lies not in 
the mere capacity for feeling, but in 
the lessons of experience. And again, 
sympathy with the sinner in his trial 
does not depend on the experience of 
sin but on the experience of the 
strength of the temptation to sin 
which only the sinless can know in 
its full intensity. He who falls 
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yields before the last strain. Comp. 
ce. v. 8; vii. 26 notes. Sin indeed 
dulls sympathy by obscuring the idea 
of evil. 

Under this aspect we can under- 
stand how Christ’s experience of the 
power of sin in others (as in the in- 
struments of the Passion) intensified, 
if we may so speak, His sympathy. 

In looking back over the whole 
section it is important to notice the 
stress which the writer lays upon the 
historic work of Christ. Christ is not 
simply a Teacher but a Redeemer, a 
Saviour. The Redemption of man 
and the fulfilment of his destiny is 
not wrought by a moral or spiritual 
union with God laid open by Christ, 
or established in Christ, but by a 
union of humanity with God extend- 


(iene 


ing to the whole of man’s nature and 
maintained through death. While the 
writer insists with the greatest force 
upon the transcendental action of 
Christ, he rests the foundation of this 
union upon Christ’s earthly experience. 
Christ ‘shared in blood and flesh’ 
(w. 14), and ‘was in all things made 
like to His brethren’ (v. 17). He took 
to Himself all that belongs to the per- 
fection of man’s being. He lived ac- 
cording to the conditions of man’s life 
and died under the circumstances of 
man’s mortality. So His work ex- 
tends to the totality of human powers 
and existence, and brings all into 
fellowship with the divine. Compare 
Clem. R. ad Cor. i. 49; Iren. y. 1. 1; 
ii. 22. 4; iii. 16. 6. The passages of 
Irenzeus will repay careful study. 
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Additional Note on ii. 8. Man's destiny and position. 


The view which is given in-the quotation from Ps. viii. of the splendour The view 
of man’s destiny according to the divine idea is necessary for the argument of man’s 
of the Epistle. It suggests the thought of ‘the Gospel of Creation, and Usnity a 
indicates an essential relation between the Son of God and men. At the ies res 
same time it prepares the way for the full acceptance of the great mystery the Incar- 
of a redemption through suffering. The promise of dominion given in the 2ation. 
first chapter of Genesis is renewed and raised to a higher form. Even as 
man was destined to rule ‘the present world,’ so is it the pleasure of God 
that he should rule ‘the world to come.” His dominion may be delayed, 
misinterpreted, obscured, but the divine counsel goes forward to accom- 
plishment through the sorrows which seem to mar it. 

For man, as we have seen (Addit. Note on i. 3), has missed his true end. Contradic- 
He is involved in sin and in an inheritance of the fruit of sins. Born for #ons in 
God he has no right of access to God (c. ix. 8). For him, till the Incarna- positions 
tion, God was represented by the darkness of a veiled sanctuary. The 
highest acts of worship served only to remind him of his position and not 
to ameliorate it (x. 4,11). He was held by fear (ii. 15). Yet the primal 
promise was not recalled. He stood therefore in the face of a destiny 
unattained and unrevoked : a destiny which experience had shewn that he 
could not himself reach, and which yet he could not abandon as beyond 
hope. 

re man, as he is, still retains the lineaments of the divine image in His moral 
which he was made. He is still able to pronounce an authoritative moral Preroga- 
judgment: he is still able to recognise that which corresponds with the sues 
Nature of God (ii. 10 érpemev avr), and with the needs of humanity 
(vii. 26 émpemev muir). And in the face of every sorrow and every dis- 
appointment he sees a continuity in the divine action, and guards a sure 
confidence in the divine righteousness (vi. 10). 

It follows therefore that there is still in humanity a capacity for The moral 
receiving that for which it was first created. The Son could become true Re, 
man without change in His Divine Person, and without any violation of the ee 
completeness of the Nature which He assumed. The prospect is opened of 
‘consummation through suffering’ 


Additional Note on the reading of ii. 9. 


The reading of the text xdpire bcod (by the grace of God) is given 
with two exceptions by all Greek mss., including SABCD,, by all Latin mss. 
by Syr hl and me. For these words M, and 67** (which has remarkable 
coincidences with Mg, e.g. i. 3; iii. 6) give xopis Oeod (apart from God) with 
later mss. of Syr vg. 
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The mss. of the Syriac Vulgate (Peshito) present a remarkable variety 
of readings. The text of Widmanstadt, followed by Schaaf, gives: for God 
Himself (literally for He God) in His goodness tasted death for every 
man. (So B. M. Rich 7160 a.p. 1203; Rich 7162 sec. xiv.) The im- 
portant ms. of Buchanan in the University Library, Cambridge, reads: 
for He in His goodness, God, tasted death for every man; and this was 
evidently the original reading of B. M. Rich 7157 (finished a.p. 768). 
The mss. in the Brit. Mus. Rich 7158 (sec. xi) and Rich 7159 (sec. xii) 
both give: for He, apart from God, for every man tasted death; and this 
is the reading of the very late corrector of Rich 7157. 

Tremellius gives from a Heidelberg ms.: for He, apart from God, in 
His goodness tasted death for every man, which combines both readings. 

It appears therefore that, as far as known, no text of Syr vg exactly 
corresponds with either Greek reading. The connecting particle pre- 
supposes yap for és, which has no other authority; and on the whole it 
is likely that the rendering of ywpis was introduced after that of ydpurt, 
and that the earliest reading, which represents ydpiti Oeds, is due to a 
primitive corruption of the Greek or Syrian text which was corrected 
in two directions’. 

Both readings were known to Origen ; and the treatment of the variants 
by the writers who were acquainted with them offers remarkable illustra- 
tions of the indifference of the early Fathers to important points of textual 
criticism, and of their unhistorical method of dealing with them. 

Origen refers to the two readings several times, but he makes no 
attempt to decide between them. The ms. which he used when he was 
writing the first part of his commentary on St John appears to have read 
xwpis Geod. He notices xdpurs Geod as read in some copies: xapis yap be0d 
Umép mavTos éyevoato Oavarov, Sep (H. and R. by conj. } dmep wrongly) év 
Tit KeiTat THs mpos “EBpaiovs avtvypapors ‘xdpite Beod’ (In Joh. Tom. i. 
$ 40); and in a passage written at a later time he uses the phrase yapis 
6cod in a connexion which seems to indicate that he took it from the text 
of this passage: pdvov "Incod 7o mavrwv ths duaptias goprioy év T@® vmTep 
Tay ddov xwpis Oeod oravpS dvadraBeiv els éavtov Kal Bacrdoa Th peyadn 
avrod ioxvi Sedvynuévou (In Joh. Tom. xxviii. § 41; he has said just before: 
ovyxphoerat TH ‘darws xapire’ H ‘ xeopis Ocob’,..kal emotioes TH ‘dmep mavros’ 
kal T@ ‘xwpis Oeod vrép mayrés’). Both readings seemed to him to give good 
sense, and he was unwilling to sacrifice either. 

Eusebius, Athanasius and Cyril of Alexandria read ydpire 6cod, and do 
not notice the variation ywpis Geod. 

Ambrose twice quotes sine Deo without any notice of another reading : 
de Fide ii. § 63; td. y. § 106; and explains the phrase in the latter place : 
id est, quod creatura omnis, sine passione aliqua divinitatis, dominici san- 
guinis redimenda sit pretio (Rom. viii. 21). 

The same reading is given by Fulgentius ad Tras. iii. 20 with the 


1 The Syriac translation of Cyrilof in Rufinus’ translation of the Com- 
Alexandria (in Joh. iii. pp. 432,513 ed. mentary on Romans (iii. § 8; v. § 7), 
Pusey) gives by the grace of God. but it is most likely that this was 


x It is not possible to lay stress on taken from Origen’s text. 
the sine Deo, which is found twice 
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comment: sine Deo igitur homo ille gustavit mortem quantum ad condi- 
tionem attinet carnis, non autem sine Deo quantum ad susceptionem 
pertinet deitatis, quia impassibilis atque immortalis illa divinitas...; and 
by Vigilius Taps. c. Hut. ii. § 5 (p. 17). 

Jerome mentions both readings (In Ep. ad Gal. c. iii. 10) Christus 
gratia Dei, sive, ut in quibusdam exemplaribus legitur, absque Deo pro 
omnibus mortwus est. Perhaps the use of absque for sine indicates that 
his reference is to Greek and not to Latin copies, and it may have been 
derived from Origen. 

Theodore of Mopsuestia (ad loc.) condemns severely ydpite Oeod as 
foreign to the argument: yeAowraroy dy te macxovow evradéa ro ‘xapis 
cod’ €vaddarrovres Kai mowdvres ‘ xdpute beod’ od Mpoc€exovtes TH akodovbia 
ths ypapijs: while he maintains that it was necessary to insist on the 
impassibility of the Godhead (yapis God). 

Chrysostom explains ydpirt deod without any notice of the variety of 
reading: dmas, pnai, xapite Oeod, kaxeivos pev yap did Thy ydpw rod Oeod THY 
eis nuas Tata mémovOey (Rom. viii. 32). 

Theodoret, on the other hand, explains ywpis deod and takes no notice 
of any variation : porn, pycir, 7 Ocia piaws dvevdens, radAda dé mavTa Tod TS 
evavOpamnoecws édeiro pappdkov. 

Theophylact (ad Joc.) ascribes the reading ywpis beod to the Nestorians: 
(of d€ Neoropiavol maparowoivres tHY ypapyy pact ‘xwpis Oeod dirép ravrés 
yevontat, va cvotiowow Sri eoravpopéve TS XpioTS ov ouviv 7 Oedrns, dre 
py Ka brdcracw avTe jvapévn adda Kara oxéow), but quotes an orthodox 
writer as answering their arguments for it by giving the interpretation ‘for 
all beings except God, even for the angels themselves.’ 

Cicumenius (ad loc.) writes to the same effect (ioréoy dre of Neoropiavot 
mapamo.over THY ypapny...)- 

From a review of the evidence it may be fairly concluded that the 
original reading was ydpir., but that. yepis found a place in some Greek 
copies early in the third century, if not before, which had however only a 
limited circulation, and mainly in Syria. The influence of Theodore and the 
Nestorian controversy gave a greater importance to the variant, and the 
common Syriac text was modified in two directions, in accordance with 
Eutychian and Nestorian views. The appearance of yopis in a group of 
Latin quotations is a noteworthy phenomenon. 

The variant may be due to simple error of transcription, but it seems to 
be more reasonably explained by the supposition that yopls Oeod was 
added as a gloss to umép mavrds or ovdev dbaker avt@ dvuméraxrov from 
1 Cor. xv. 27 €xrds tov vmord€avtos a’t@ Ta aya, and then substituted for 
xapitt Ocod. Xwpis Xprorod is found Eph. ii. 12. It is scarcely possible 
that ydpirt beod can have been substituted for ywpis Aeod, though it is 
really required to lead on to the fuller development of the thought 
in ®. 10. 
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Additional Note on ii. 10. The idea of rerelwors. 


The idea of reAefoorc—consummation, bringing to perfection—is 
characteristic of the Epistle. The whole family of words connected with 
rékewos is found in it: réAecos (v. 143 ix. 11), reAecorns Vi. 1 (elsewhere only 
Col. iii. 14), reXecodv both of Christ (ii. 10; y. 9; vii. 28) and of men (x. 14; 
xi. 40; xii. 23; elsewhere in the N. T. of the Lord only in Luke xiii. 32 
(rR Tpirg reAecodpar) in His own declaration of the course of His work), 
reAecwrns (xii. 2 unique), reAelwors (vii. 11, elsewhere only Lk. i. 45). 

1. The words were already in use in the txx. The adj. réAevos is there 
applied to that which is perfect and complete, possessing all that belongs 
to the ‘idea’ of the object, as victims (Ex. xii. 5), men (Gen. vi. 2); the 
heart (1 K. viii. 61 &c.). Compare Jer. xiii. 19 dmokiay redetav (a complete 
removal); Ps. cxxxix. (Cxxxviii.) 22 réAevov pioos. Hence the word is used 
of mature Israelites, teachers: 1 Chron. xxv. 8 redelwy (}'212) Kal pav- 
Oavovray (v. 7 PRIDN-2D mas cumdr). 

The noun redevdrns has corresponding senses. Jud. ix. 16, 19; Proy. 
Lae CA ISG Vin Lhe a Sill 7s 

The verb reAecody is employed to render several Hebrew words: Ezek. 
xxvii, 11 (ro kdddos 923); 2 Chron. viii, 16 (roy ofkcoy DOW); x K. vii, 22 
(ro épyov DIA); Neh. vi. 16 (MWY). Comp. Ecclus. 1. 19 (r}v Aecroupyiar). 
And in the later books the word is used for men who have reached their 
full development: Wisd. iv. 13 reAewwOels ev dALy@ émAnpace xpdvous pakpods. 
Heclus. xxxiv. (xxxi.) 10 ris edoxypdoOn Kai éredewdOn; 

One peculiar use requires special attention. It is employed several 
times in the rendering of 7° xdv, TeAevody Tas yxeipas, ‘filling the hands,’ 
which describes the installation of the priests in the actual exercise of their 
office (the making their hands perfect by the material of their work), and 
not simply their consecration to it: Ex. xxix. 9 (10) redewoers *Aapov ras 
xeipas avrod; id. v. 29 Tededoa (A. mAnpdca, S. TedewwOjvat), 333 35. 
Ley. viii. 33 TeAedoews 3 xvi. 32 dv dv TeAedowor Tas Xéipas avrov feparevey 
(@\Xos+ 0d emAnpwOn 6 Térr0s ieparevewv); Num. iii. 3: and it is found ab- 
solutely in this connexion in Ley. xxi. 10 (some add ras xelpas -avrod). 
The Hebrew phrase is elsewhere rendered by eumAjoat (mAnpodv) ras xeipas 
(ryv xetpa): Ex. xxviii. 37 (41); Jud. xvii. 5 (3. éredelwoay r. x.). The 
installation (reAeiwous) of the priest was a type of that which Christ at- 
tained to absolutely. The priest required to be furnished in symbol with 
all that was required for the fulfilment of his office. Christ perfectly 
gained all in Himself, 

The usage of the verbal reXefwors corresponds with that of the verb: 
Judith x. 9; Ecclus. xxxi. (xxxiy.) 8. It is applied to ‘Thummim’ (Neh. 
vil. 65 some copies; comp. Aqu. and Theodot. on Ley. viii. 8 and Field 
ad loc.); espousals (Jer. ii. 2); the inauguration of the temple (2 Mace. ii. 9; 
comp. Athanas. Zp. ad Const. § 14); and specially to ‘the ram of installa- 
tion’ (DNpOD 2S Kpis TeAewwoews): Ex. xxix, 22, 26, 27, 31, 343 Lev. vii. 
37 (27); viii. 21, 27, 28, 31, 33. | 

Comp. Philo, Vit. Mos. iii. § 17 (ii. 157 M.), 
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exddeoev eet Tas dpyorrovcas Oepamevrais Kai Aetroupyois Oeod rederds 
ewedNov tepopavreiaOar. 

The noun reAevwrys is not found in the txx. 

2. In the Books of the N. T. (if we omit for the present the Epistle to 2. In the 
the Hebrews) the adj. ré\ewos is used to describe that which has reached the N. T. 
highest perfection in the sphere which is contemplated, as contrasted with 
that which is partial (1 Cor. xiii. 10), or imperfect (James i. 4), or provisional 
(James i. 25), or incomplete (Rom. xii. 2; James i. 17; 1 John iy. 18), and 
specially of Christians who have reached full growth in contrast with those 
who are immature or undeveloped (Eph. iv. 13; Col. i. 28; iv. 12), either 
generally (Matt. v. 48; xix. 21; 1 Cor. ii. 6; Phil. iii. 15; James iii. 2), 
or in some particular aspect (1 Cor. xiv. 20). 

The noun reAevdrns is found in Col. iii. 14, where love is said to be 
avvdecpos THs Tehecdrynros, a bond by which the many elements contributing 
to Christian perfectness are held together in harmonious unity. 

The verb reAecody is not unfrequent in the Gospel and first Epistle of 
St John. It is used in the discourses of the Lord of the work (works) 
which had been given to Him to do (iv. 34; v. 36; xvii. 4), and of the 
consummation of believers in one fellowship (xvii. 23 rereAec@pévor eis ev). 

The Evangelist himself uses it of the last ‘accomplishment’ of Scripture 

(xix. 28); and in his Epistle of love in (with) the believer (ii. 5; iv. 12; 
17 ped nuov), and of the believer in love (iv. 18). Elsewhere it is used of 
an appointed space of time (Luke ii. 43), of the course of life (Acts xx. 24), 
of faith crowned by works (James ii. 22), of the consummation of the 
Christian (Phil. iii. 12). Once it is used by the Lord of Himself: Luke xiii. 
32 Behold I cast out devils and perform (drorehd) cures to-day and to- 
morrow, and the third day I am perfected (redevodpat). 

The verbal reAeiwars is once used (Luke i. 45) of the accomplishment of 
the message brought to the Mother of the Lord. 

3. In ecclesiastical writers the baptized believer, admitted to the full 3. In ec- 

privileges of the Christian life, was spoken of as réAevos (comp. Clem. Al. ate 
Strom. vi. § 60). Hence redccody (and perjicere) was used of the administra- : 
tion of Baptism (Athan. c. Ar. i. 34 ovro yap reAevovpevou Kal jyeis...) and 
rerelwois of the Baptism itself (Athan. c. Ar. ii. 42 ef yap eds ro dvopa 
matpos kai viov didorar 7 TeAelwors, C. 41 ev TH TeAewoes TOD Banricparos. 
Comp. Czesar. Dial. i. 12 ev ry oppayide ris pvotixijs reXevdryTos). So too 
the person who administered the Sacrament was called redevorys (Greg. 
Naz. Orat. xl. In bapt. § 44 dvactdpev eri rd Bartiopa: opicer rd mvedpa, 
mpoOupos 6 TeAeL@Tns: TO Sépoy Eromorv, comp. § 18). This usage is very 
well illustrated by a passage in writing falsely attributed to Athanasius: 
el pur} elow TéAevoe xpiotiavol of Karnxovpevoe mply 7} BamricOdor, Barrio evres 
dé reAevodvra, TO Bdrricpa dpa peiloy ore THS MpooKvynoews 6 THY TedewdTHTA 
mapéxer (Ps.-Ath. Dial. i. c. Maced. 6). Comp. Clem. Al. Peed. i. 6. 

In a more general sense reAcrotcOar and redeiwors were used of the 
death of the Christian, and specially of the death by martyrdom, in which 
the effort of life was completed (Euseb. H. £. iii. 35; vii. 15 dmayOets ry 
ém Oavdrw redewodrat, and Heinichen’s note). 

The word réAetos came naturally to be used of themselves by those who 
claimed to possess the highest knowledge of the truth, as initiated into its 
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mysteries (Iren. i. 6 reXeiovs éavtods dvayopevovar, comp. ¢. 3 of rehevdrarot. 
Valent. ap. Epiph. Her. xxxi., § 5); and at the same time the associations 
of rercicda (‘to be initiated’) were transferred to réAevos and reActotabat 
(comp. Dion. Ar. de col. hier. vi. § 3; Method. de Sim. et Anna 5 [6 eds] 
6 TGv Teoupévev TerevorHs ; and 2 Cor. xii. 9 w. 4). 

Throughout these various applications of the word one general thought 
is preserved. He who is réAeos has reached the end which is in each 
case set before him, maturity of growth, complete development of powers, 
full enjoyment of privileges, perfect possession of knowledge. 

The sense of the word in the Epistle to the Hebrews exactly conforms 
to this usage. The réAevos—the matured Christian—is contrasted with the 
vymvos the undeveloped babe (v. 14): the provisional and transitory taber- 
nacle with that which was ‘more perfect’ (ix. 11). The ripe perfectness 
(reXevorns) of Christian knowledge is set against the first elementary teach- 
ing of the Gospel (vi. 1). Christ, as He leads faith, so to speak, to the 
conflict, carries it to its absolute triumph (xii. 2 reAevorns). The aim of a 
religious system is reAeiwors (vii. 11), to bring men to their true end, when 
all the fulness of humanity in power and development is brought into 
fellowship with God. And in this sense God was pleased to ‘make’ the 
Incarnate Son ‘perfect through suffering’ (ii. 10; v. 9; vii. 28), and the Son, 
by His one offering, to ‘make perfect them that are sanctified’ (x. 14; 
xi. 40; xii. 23). 


Additional Note on ii. 10. The teretwous of Christ. 


In connexion with the Person and Work of Christ the idea of reXelwors 
finds three distinct applications. 

(a) He is Himself ‘made perfect’: ii. 10 ff.; v. 7 ff.; vii. 28, 

(0) He ‘perfects’ others through fellowship with Himself: x. 14; 
XD 301i; diez 3: 

(c) His ‘perfection through suffering’ is the ground of absolute sym- 
pathy with men in their weakness, and failure, and efforts: ii. 17 f.; iv. iS 9 
sath 

A general view of the distinctive thoughts in these passages will 
illustrate the breadth and fulness of the teaching of the Epistle. The 
notes on the several passages will suggest in detail thoughts for further 
study. 

(a) The personal consummation of Christ in His humanity: ii. 10 ff.; 
Ver 7 tis ivi. 28: 

These three passages present the fact under three different aspects. 

(a) The first passage (ii. 10 ff.) declares the general method by which 
the consummation was reached in regard to the divine counsel: God 
perfected His Incarnate Son through sufferings; and Man is able to 
recognise the fitness (émpemev) of this method from the consideration of his 
own position and needs (zodXovs viods eis So£av dyayévra). 

(8) In the second passage (v. 7 ff.) we are allowed to see the action of 
the divine discipline upon the Son of man during His earthly life, in its 
course and in its end (uadev ad’ dv erabey riv bmaxonv), He realised to 
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the uttermost the absolute dependence of humanity upon God in the 


fulness of personal communion with Him, even through the last issues of 
sin in death. 


(y) In the third passage (vii. 28) there is a revelation of the abiding 
work of the Son for men as their eternal High Priest (visv eis rév aidva 
TETENEL@pEVOY). 

In studying this reXetwors of Christ, account must be taken both (1) of 
His life as man (John viii. 40; 1 Tim. ii. 5 (4vOpwros); Acts ii. 22; xvii. 31 
avjp), so far as He fulfilled in a true human life the destiny of man 
personally ; and (2) of His life as the Son of man, so far as He fulfilled in 
His life, as Head of the race, the destiny of humanity by redemption and 
consummation. The two lives indeed are only separable in thought, but 
the effort to give clearness to them reveals a little more of the meaning of 
the Gospel. 

And yet again: these three passages are of great importance as 
emphasising the reality of the Lord’s human life from step to step. It is 
at each moment perfect with the ideal of human perfection according to 
the circumstances. 

It is unscriptural, though the practice is supported by strong patristic 
authority, to regard the Lord during His historic life as acting now by His 
human and now by His Divine Nature only. The two Natures were 
inseparably combined in the unity of His Person. In all things He acts 
Personally ; and, as far as it is revealed to us, His greatest works during His 
earthly life are wrought by the help of the Father through the energy of a 
humanity enabled to do all things in fellowship with God (comp. John 
sd. Ar f.), 

(b) From the revelation of the redefwurs of the Lord we pass to the (6) Christ 
second group of passages (x. 14; xi. 39 f.; xii. 23) in which men are shewn ea His 
to receive from Him the virtue of that perfection which He has reached. rarinet 
Those who are ‘in Christ,’ according to the phrase of St Paul (which is not 
found in this Epistle ; yet see x. 10, 19), share the privileges of their Head. 
These three passages also present the truth which they express in different 
lights. 

(a) The first passage (x. 14) gives the one sufficient and abiding ground 
of man’s attainment to perfection in the fact of Christ’s work. Man has 
simply to take to himself what Christ has already done for him (rereAcioxev 
eis TO Sunvekés). 

(8) The second passage (xi. 39 f.) enables us to understand the 
unexpected slowness of the fulfilment of our hopes. There is a great 
counsel of Providence which we can trust (kpeirréy re mpoBdeWrapevov). 


(y) And in the third passage (xii. 23) a glimpse is opened of the 
righteous who have obtained the abiding possession of that which Christ (c) Christ's 
has won (reredci@pévov). ° parfestion 

(ec) In the third group of passages which deal with Christ’s ‘perfection’ through 
in His humanity (ii. 17 f.; iv. 15; xii. 2) we are led to observe how His eee 
‘perfection through sufferings’ becomes the ground and pledge of His ¢¢ Tis oad 
unfailing sympathy with men. The experience of His earthly life (as we fect sym- 
speak) remains in His glory. pathy. 
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Thus we see in succession (a) that Christ’s assumption of true and 
perfect humanity (kara mdvra rois adehois dporwOqvar) becomes the spring 
of His High-priestly work in making propitiation for sins and rendering 
help to men answering to the universality (€v 6 mérovdev) of His own 
suffering and temptation (ii. 17 f.). 3 

And next (8) that the assurance of sympathy based on the fellowship of 
Nature and experience (reme:pacuévoy kata mavra Kal’ dpoudrnra) brings 
confidence to men in their approach to God for pardon and strength 
(iv. 14—16). 

And yet again (y) that Christ Himself in the fulfilment of His work 
proved from first to last (deynyév Kal reXevwryv) the power of that faith by 
which we also walk (xii. 1 f.). 

No one can regard even summarily these nine passages without feeling 
their far-reaching significance. And it is of especial importance to dwell 
on the view which is given to us in the Epistle of the redeiwous of Christ 
from its direct practical importance. 


1. It gives a vivid and natural distinctness to our historic conception 
of the Lord’s life on earth. 

2. It enables us to apprehend, according to our power, the complete 
harmony of the Divine and Human Natures in One Person, each finding 
fulfilment, as we speak, according to its proper law in the fulness of 
One Life. 

3. It reveals the completeness of the work of the Incarnation which 
brings to each human power and each part of human life its true per- 
fection. 

4. It brings the universal truth home to each man individually in his 
little life, a fragment of human life, and presents to us at each moment the 
necessity of effort, and assures us of corresponding help. 


5. It teaches us to see the perfect correspondence between the com- 


pleteness of the divine work (ydpiti éote cecwopévor), and the progressive 
realisation of it by man (87 03 kat odfecGe). 


Additional Note on ii. 13. Quotations from the Old Testament 
WM CC. Vy Il. 

The passages of the O. T. which are quoted in the first two chapters of 
the Epistle offer a representative study of the interpretation of Scripture. 
The main principles which they suggest will appear from the simple recital 
of the points which they are used to illustrate. 

1. . The Divine Son. 

(a) His work for man. Ps. ii. 7 (i. 5; comp. y. 5). 
My Son art Thou; 
I hawe to-day begotten Thee. 
The words are quoted also Acts xiii. 33 (of the Resurrection). Compare 


also the various readings of D in Luke iii. 22; and the reading of the 
Ebionite Gospel in Matt. iii. 17. 
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For the unique force of the address see note on the passage. 

The thought implied is that the universal dominion of the Divine 
King is founded on His Divine Nature. The outward conquests of Israel 
can therefore only be earnests and types of something immeasurably 
higher. 

If account be taken of the second reference to the passage (vy. 5), it will 
appear that the foundation and assurance of Christ’s work for men, His 
sovereignty and His priesthood, are laid in His divine character declared 
by the Father. 


(8) His work for God. 2 Sam. vii. 14 (i. 5). (8) His 
I will be to Him « Father ; be for 
And He shall be to Me a Son. os 


Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 18; Apoc. xxi. 7. 

The words are taken from the answer of Nathan to David’s desire to 
build a Temple for the Lord. The whole passage (‘iniquity’) can only 
refer to an earthly king ; yet no earthly king could satisfy the hope which 
the promise created. The kingdom was destroyed, and the vision of a new 
stock of Jesse was opened (Is. xi. 1; Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. vi. 11 £; Luke 
i. 32f.). The Temple was destroyed and the vision of a new Temple was 
opened, a Temple raised by the Resurrection (John ii. 19). 

In both these passages it will be observed that the Lord is the speaker, 
the God of the Covenant, the God of Revelation (Ps. ii. 7 The Lord hath 
said...; 2 Sam. vii. 4 the word of the Lord came to Nathan...; v. 8 thus 
saith the Lord...). 


(y) His final conquest. (y) His 
Deut. xxxii. 43 (Uxx.) (i. 6). final con- 


t. 
Comp. Ps. xevii. (xevi.) 7; Rom. xv. Io. a 
The sovereignty of the Son is at last recognised by all created beings. 
2. The Davidic King. a the 
Ps. xivi6t,G,.8f). Rane. ug 


The Psalm is the Marriage Song of the Sovereign of the theocratic 
kingdom. The King, the royal Bride, the children, offer a living picture of 
the permanence of the Divine Son with His Church, in contrast with the 
transitory ministry of Angels. 

3. The Creator; the manifestation of God (the Lord). 3. The 

ae : Creator. 

Ps. cii. 25 ff. (i. 10 ff.). 

The Psalm is an appeal of an exile. The idea of the God of Israel is 
enlarged. He who enters into fellowship with man, takes man to Himself. 

The Covenant leads up to the Incarnation. The Creator is the Saviour. 
See Additional Note c. iii. 7. ‘ 

4. The King-Priest. ; 4. The 

‘ King- 

Ps. ex. I (i. 135 comp. x. 12 f.). Pace 

Sit Thou at My right hand, 
Till I make Thine enemies the footstool of Thy feet. 

The Psalm, which probably describes the bringing of the Ark to 
Jerusalem by David, the new Melchizedek, king at once and fulfiller of 
priestly offices, describes the Divine King under three aspects as King 
(1—3), Priest (4), Conqueror (5—7). The opening words of the Psalm 
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necessarily called up the whole portraiture ; and one part of it (Ps. cx. 4) 
is afterwards dwelt upon at length (v. 6, 10; vi. 20; vii. 11 ff.). 


5... The Son of man, as true man fulfilling the destiny of man, and the 
destiny of fallen man through suffering (‘the servant of the Lord’). 

(a) Man’s destiny. 

Ps. viii. 5 ff. (ii. 6 ff.). 

Comp. Matt. xxi. 16; 1 Cor. xv. 27. 

The Psalm, which was never reckoned as Messianic, presents the ideal 
of man (Gen. i. 27—30), a destiny unfulfilled and unrepealed. 

(8) The suffering King. 

Ps sex xii 22) (ie tad.) 

The Psalm, which is frequently quoted in the Gospels to illustrate the 
desertion, the mockery, the spoiling of Christ, gives the description of the 
progress of the innocent, suffering King, who identifies himself with his 
people, to the throne. After uttermost trials sorrow is turned into joy, 
and the deliverance of the sufferer is the ground of national joy. Comp. 
Prof. Cheyne On the Christian element in Isaiah, § 2. 

-(y) The representative prophet. 
Is. viii. 17 f. (ii. 13). 

The prophecy belongs to a crisis in the national history. In a period of 
the deepest distress the prophet teaches in his own person two lessons. He 
declares unshaken faith in God in the midst of judgments. He shews in 
himself and his children the remnant which shall preserve the chosen 
people. 

To these passages one other must be added, Ps. xl. 6 ff. (x. 5 ff.), in order 
to complete the portraiture of the Christ. By perfect obedience the Son 
of man fulfils for men the will of God. 

Several reflections at once offer themselves to the student who considers 
these quotations as a whole. (1) It is assumed that a divine counsel was 
wrought out in the course of the life of Israel. We are allowed to see in 
‘the people of God’ signs of the purpose of God for humanity. The whole 
history is prophetic. It is not enough to recognise that the O. T. contains 
prophecies: the O. T. is one vast prophecy. 


(2) The application of prophetic words in each case has regard to the 
ideal indicated by them, and is not limited by the historical fact with which 
they are connected. But the history is not set aside. The history forces 
the reader to look beyond. 


(3) The passages are not merely isolated phrases. They represent 
ruling ideas. They answer to broad conceptions of the methods of the 
divine discipline for the nation, the King, the prophet, man. 

(4). The words had a perfect meaning when they were first used. This 
meaning is at once the germ and the vehicle of the later and fuller mean- 
ing. As we determine the relations, intellectual, social, spiritual, between 
the time of the prophecy and our own time, we have the key to its present 
interpretation. In Christ we have the ideal fulfilment. 

So it is that when we look at the succession of passages, just as they 
stand, we can see how they connect the Gospel with the central teaching of 
the 0. T. The theocratic Sovereign addressed as ‘Son’ failed to subdue 
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the nations and rear an eternal Temple, but none the less he gave definite 
form to a faith which still in one sense wants its satisfaction. The Marriage 
Song of the Jewish monarch laid open thoughts which could only be 
realised in the relation of the Divine King to His Church. The confidence 
with which the exile looked for the deliverance of Zion by the personal 
intervention of Jehovah, who had entered into covenant with man, led 
believers to see the Saviour in the Creator. The promise of the Session of 
Him who is King and Priest and Conqueror at the right hand of God, is 
still sufficient to bring strength to all who are charged to gather the fruits 
of the victory of the Son. 

In this way the Majesty of the Christ, the Son of God, can be read in 
the O. T.; and no less the Christian can perceive there the sufferings of 
‘Jesus,’ the Son of man, who won His promised dominion for man through 
death. The path of sorrow which He hallowed had been marked in old 
time by David, who proclaimed to his ‘brethren’ the ‘Name’ of his Deliverer, 
when he saw in the retrospect of the vicissitudes of his own life that which 
transcended them; and by Isaiah, who at the crisis of trial identified his 
‘children ’—types of a spiritual remnant—with himself in absolute trust on 
God. 

On the one side we see how the majestic description of the Mediator of 
the New Covenant given in the opening verses of the Epistle, is justified 
by a series of passages in which He is pointed to in the records of the Old 
Covenant as Son and Lord and Creator and Sharer of the throne of God; 
and on the other side even we can discern, as we look back, how it was 
“becoming’ that He should fulfil the destiny of fallen men by taking to 
Himself, like King and Prophet, the sorrows of those whom He relieved. 
The greatest words of God come, as we speak,,naturally and intelligibly 
through the occasions of life. In the history of Israel, of the Christ, and of 
the Church, disappointment is made the door of hope, and suffering is the 
condition of glory. 


Additional Note to ii. 17. Passages on the High-priesthood of 
Christ. 


The student will find it a most instructive inquiry to trace the de- 
velopment of the thought of Christ’s High-priesthood, which is the ruling 
thought of the Epistle, through the successive passages in which the writer 
specially deals with it. 

The thought is indicated in the opening verses. The crowning trait of 
the Son is that, when He had made purification of sins, He sat down on 
the right hand of the Majesty on high (i. 3). So the priestly and royal 
works of Christ are placed together in the closest connexion. 

The remaining passages prepare for, expound, and apply the doctrine. 

(1) Preparatory. 

ii. 17, 18. The Incarnation the foundation of Christ's High-priesthood. 

iii. 1,2. The subject such as to require careful consideration. 
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iv. 14—16. Recapitulation of points already marked as a transition to 
the detailed treatment of the truth. Christ is a High-priest who has 
fulfilled the conditions of His office, who can feel with men, and who is 
alike able and ready to succour them. 

(2) The characteristics of Christ's High-priesthood. 

y.1—10. The characteristics of the Levitical High-priesthood realised 
by Christ. 

vi. 20; vii. 14—19. The priesthood of Christ after the order of 
Melchizedek. 

vii. 26—28. The characteristics of Christ as absolute and eternal High- 
priest. 

(3) The work of Christ as High-priest. 

viii. 1—6. The scene of Christ’s work a heavenly and not an earthly 
sanctuary. 

ix. 11—28. Christ’s atoning work contrasted with that of the Levitical 
High-priest on the Day of Atonement. 

x. 1—18. The abiding efficacy of Christ’s One Sacrifice. 


(4) Application of the fruits of Christs High-priesthood to believers. 

xX. 19—25. Personal use. 

xiii. 1o—16, Privileges and duties of the Christian Society. 

These passages should be studied in their broad features, especially in 
regard to the new traits which they successively introduce. The following 
out of the inquiry is more than an exercise in Biblical Theology. Nothing 
conveys a more vivid impression of the power of the Apostolic writings 
than to watch the unfolding of a special idea in the course of an Epistle 
without any trace of conscious design on the part of the writer, as of a 
single part in some great harmony. 
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II. Mosus, Josnua, Jusus, THE 
FOUNDERS OF THE OLD Economy AND 
or THE NEw (ce. iii, iv.). 


The writer of the Epistle after 
stating the main thought of Christ’s 
High-priesthood, which contained 
the answer to the chief difficulties of 
the Hebrews, pauses for a while be- 
fore developing it in detail (cc. v.—vii.), 
in order to establish the superiority 
of the New Dispensation over the Old 
from another point of view. He has 
already shewn that Christ (the Son) 
is superior to the angels, the spiritual 
agents in the giving of the Law; he 
now goes on to shew that He is 
superior to the Human Lawgiver. 

In doing this he goes back to the 
phrase which he had used in ii. 5. The 
conception of 7 oikovpévn 7) péeAdovea 
leads naturally to a comparison of 
those who were appointed to found 
on earth the Jewish Theocracy and 
the new Kingdom of God. 

This comparison is an essential part 
of the argument; for though the 
superiority of Christ to Moses 
might have seemed to be necessarily 
implied in the superiority of Christ to 
angels, yet the position of Moses in 
regard to the actual Jewish system 
made it necessary, in view of the 
difficulties of Hebrew Christians, to 
develop the truth independently. 

And further the exact comparison 
js not between Moses and Christ, but 
between Moses and Jesus. Moses 
occupied a position which no other 
man occupied (Num. xii. 6 ff.). 
was charged to found a Theocracy, a 
Kingdom of God. In this respect it 
became necessary to regard him side 
by side with Christ in His humanity, 
with the Son, who was Son of man no 
less than the Son of God. In the 
Apocalypse the victorious believers 
‘sing the song of Moses and the 
Lamb’ (Apoc. xy. 3). (Compare 
generally John y.. 45 ff.) 


He 
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*“OGev, aderAhot ayio1, KAnTEws Erroupaviou 


And yet again the work of Joshua, 
the actual issue of the Law, cast an 
important light upon the work of 
Moses of which the Christian was 
bound to take account. 

Thus the section falls into three 
parts. 

i. Moses and Jesus: the servant 
and the Son (iii. 1—6). 

ii. The promise and the people 
under the Old and the New Dis- 
pensations (iii. 7—iy. 13). 

iii. Transition to the doctrine of the 
figh-priesthood, resuming ii. 17 f. 
(iv. 14—16). 

i. Moses and Jesus: the servant 
and the Son (1—6). 

The paragraph begins with an as- 
sumption of the dignity of the Chris- 
tian calling, and of ‘Jesus’ through 
whom it comes (wv. 1, 2); and then 
the writer establishes the superiority 
of Christ by two considerations : 

(1) Moses represents a ‘house,’ 
an economy: Christ represents ‘the 
framer of the house,’ God Himself 
(ve. 3, 4). 

(2) Moses held the position of a 
servant, witnessing to the future: 
Christ holds the position of a Son, 
and the blessings which He brings are 
realised now (vv. 5, 6). 

Perhaps we may see, as has been 
suggested, in the form in which the 
truth is presented—the Father, the 
faithful servant, the Son—some re- 
membrance of Abraham, and Eliezer, 
and Isaac. 

* Wherefore, holy brethren, par- 
takers of a heavenly calling, consider 
the Apostle and High-priest of our 
confession, even Jesus, ? faithful to 
Him that appointed Him, as also 
was Moses in all His (God’s) house. 
3 For He hath been counted worthy 
of more glory than Moses, by so 
much as He hath more glory than 
the house who established it. + For 
every house ts established by some 
one; but He that established all 
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I Katavojoare: Katavoncere D,*. 


things is God. *° And while Moses 
was faithful in all His (God’s) house 
as a servant, for a testimony of the 
things which should be spoken, 
© Christ is faithful as Son over His 
(God’s) house ; whose house are we, if 
we hold fast our boldness and the 
boast of our hope firm unto the end. 

vv. 1,2. The thought of the majesty 
and sympathy of Christ, the Son, and 
the glorified Son of man, glorified 
through sufferings, which bring Him 
near to fallen man as Redeemer and 
High-priest, imposes upon Christians 
the duty of considering His Person 
heedfully, in His humanity as well as 
in His divinity. 

—> 1. dev] Wherefore, because 
Christ has taken our nature to Him- 
self, and knows our needs and is able 
to satisfy them. 

adedgot ayo] holy brethren. The 
phrase occurs only here, and perhaps 
in 1 Thess. vy. 27. It follows naturally 
from the view of Christ’s office which 
has just been given. This reveals the 
destiny of believers. 

The epithet ayo. is social and not 
personal, marking the ideal character 
not necessarily realised individually. 
(Compare John xiii. 10.) 

In this sense St Paul speaks of 
Christians generally as aycoz (e.g. Eph. 
ii. 19). Compare 1 Pet. ii. 5 ieparevpa 
dy.ov, id. ii. 9 €Ovos &yiov. 

Here the epithet characterises the 
nature of the fellowship of Christians 
which is further defined in the follow- 
ing clause. 

The title adeApoi occurs again in 
the Epistle v. 12; x. 19; xiii.22. The 
sense of brotherhood springs from 
the common relation to Christ, and 
the use of the title here first may have 
been suggested by ii. 11 ff., to which 
however there is no direct reference. 
Contrast iv. 1. Filii unius celestis 
Patris et unius Kcclesize matris(Herv.). 

Primasius says: Fratres eos yocat 


tam carne quam spiritu, qui ex eodem 
genere erant, eandemque fidem habe- 
bant. This is true in itself, but perhaps 
does not lie in the writer’s thoughts. 

KAjoews émovpaviov] Comp. Phil. iii. 
14 THs dvw KAnTEws. 

The Christian’s ‘calling’ is heavenly 
not simply in the sense that it is ad- 
dressed to man from God in heaven, 
though this is true (comp. c. xii. 25), 
but as being a calling to a life fulfilled 
in heaven, in the spiritual realm. The 
yoice from heaven to Moses was an 
earthly calling, a calling to the fulfil- 
ment of an earthly life. 

Theophylact’s words are too narrow 
when he says, treating heaven as a 
place not a state: éxei éexAnOnper, 
pnoev evradvda (ntapev. eket 6 pods, 
éxel  avtamodocts. 

The word xAjors is found elsewhere 
in the N. T. only in St Paul and 
2 Pet. i. 10. Comp. Clem. 1 Cor. vii. ; 
xlvi. 

émroupaviov | CAVL A sialeehis dey 2 33 xi. 
16; xii. 22. Comp. Eph. i. 3; Phil. ii. 
10; John iii. 12 note; and, for the 
UXx.,. Bs. Levitin 25.5. (Dansyav. d23)is 
2 Mace. iii. 39. 

péroxor] Vulg. participes. The word 
occurs again v. 14 (rod Xpiorod); vi. 4 
(mvevparos ayiov); xii. 8 (masdeias) (else- 
where in N. T. Luke v. 7); Clem. 
1 Cor, xxxiv. Comp. ii. 14 perécyev 
(note). 

As distinguished from xowavés, 
which suggests the idea of personal 
fellowship (comp. c. x. 33 note), péro- 
xes describes participation in some 
common blessing or privilege, or the 
like. The bond of union lies in that 
which is shared and not in the persons. 
themselves. 

karavonoare... TLoTov ovra] 0. L. 
intuimini...fidelem esse (fidelem ea- 
istentem). Vulg. considerate...... qui 
Jidelis est. 

The sense is not simply: ‘Regard 
Jesus...who was...’?;\ but ‘Regard 
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Jesus...as being...’ Attention is 
fixed upon the perfect fidelity with 
which He fulfilled His work, and that 
essentially, both now and always (dvra 
not yevouevoy). Comp. i. 3 dv. 

For the verb xaravoeiy, which ex- 
presses attention and continuous ob- 
servation and regard, see c. x. 24; 
James i. 23 f.; Luke xii. 24, 27. 
Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. § 32 dia trav 
é pyov rov rexvirny katavoovrvres. Clem. 
xxxvil. 2. It is not sufficient to be- 
hold (8déew, ii. 9). The study of the 
Person and work of the Son of man 
gives reality to the titles which the 
writer has just used. In Him Chris- 
tians are ‘brethren’; in Him they gain 
holiness ; in Him they enter ‘heaven’ 
itself (c. x. 19 ff.). 

The use of the second person (kara- 
vonoare) is rare in the Epistle in such 
a connexion (comp. vii. 4 Gewpeire). 
The writer generally identifies him- 
self with those to whom he gives 
counsel (iv. 1, 11, 14, 16; vi. 1; x. 22 ff.; 
xii. 28 ; xiii. 13, 15). 

Tov améaroAov kal dapxepéa] ‘Him 
who occupies the double position of 
legislator—envoy from God—and 
Priest. In Christ the functions of 
Moses and Aaron are combined, each 
in an infinitely loftier form. The 
compound description (6 décor. Kat 
dpx.) gathers up what has been 
already established as to Christ as 
the last revealer of God’s will and 
the fulfiller of man’s destiny. Comp. 
c. viii. 6 note. 

Here the double office of Christ 
underlies the description of Christians 
which has been given already. *Aro- 
arondos gives the authority of the kAjots 
érovpavios and dpxvepeds the source 
of the title dy:oe. 

Bengel says admirably of Christ : 
qui Dei causam apud nos agit, causam 
nostram apud Deum agit. 

dréarodov] Comp. John xvii. 3 &c. 
Theodoret, referring to Gal. iv. 4, 


"I. Xpuordév syrr: Xpicrov 71. 5. 


calls attention to the fact that the 
Father is said to have sent forth the 
Son yevdpevov ék yuvarkos and not 
vyeverOat €x yuvaixes. He is amédcrodos 
in respect of His perfect manhood. 
For the idea of amocrodos compare 
Just. M. Dial. 75. Lightfoot Gala- 
tians pp. 89 ff. For dmdcrodov...r7s 
opodoyias cf. the expression ‘angel of 
the Covenant’ (Is. Ixiii. 8 ff; Acts 
vii. 30 ff.). 

apx. Ths dporoyias judy] Old Lat. 
principemconstitutionis nostrae. The 
Apostle and High-priest who belongs 
to, who is characteristic of our con- 
Jesston. In Christ our ‘confession,’ 
the faith which we hold and openly 
acknowledge, finds its authoritative 
promulgation and its priestly applica- 
tion. 

The sense ‘whom we confess’ or 
‘who is the subject and sum of our 
confession’ falls short of the meaning. 

Opoa.] ¢. iv. 14; x. 23; 1 Tim. vi. 12 
f. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 13 (Rom. x. 9). 
Comp. Philo dé Som. i. § 38 (i. 654 M.) 
6 péyas apxrepeds [THs dpodoyias]. 
Clem. 1 Cor. xxxvi. “Incotdv Xpicrov, 
Tov apxtepea TOV mpoapopay Huay...td. 
Ixi. d:a Tod dpxtepéws Kal mpoorarov 
Tov Wuxdy nudv “Incod Xpicrod...id. 
Ixiv. dia rod apxtepéws Kal mpoorarov 
Inco’ Xpuorov. 

The word is objective here like 
miaris. Theod. opodr. d€ nuay rip 
miotw exarecev (so Theophlct., Prim., 
Cicum.). 

Incodvy] The human name of the 
Lord is chosen as presenting in brief 
the thoughts developed at the end of 
c. ii. The name Christ appears first 
in v. 6. 

The use of the name is character- 
istic of the Epistle; see ii. 9 note, 
and Addit. Note on i. 4. Jt is of 
interest to notice that the usage in 
the Epistle of Barnabas is similar 
(Rendall on Barn. Zp. ii. 6). The 
difficulty of the Hebrews and their 
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consolation turned on the Lord’s hu- 
manity. 
& 2. morov dvta TH Trouja. av.| faith- 
ful in His perfect humanity to Him 
who appointed Him to His authori- 
tative and mediatorial office. Comp. 
1 Cor. iy. 2. 

T® roujcavtt] Old Lat. creatori suo 
(qui creavit eum). Vulg. et qui fecit 
illum. The phrase is capable of two 
distinct interpretations. It may be 
understood (1) of the Lord’s humanity, 
or (2) of the Lord’s office. 

The language of i. 3 absolutely ex- 
cludes the idea that the writer speaks 
of Christ Himself personally as roinya, 
or Kticpa. 

In favour of the first view it is 
urged that the phrase is commonly 
used of the Creator in reference to 
men: ¢g. Is. xvii. 7 (r@ m. adrov); Ps. 
xciv. (xcy.).6; Ps. exlix. 2. 

And the fathers constantly speak 
of the Lord’s humanity in these terms, 
as, for example, Athanasius de sent. 
Dion. (i. p. 496 Migne), though he 
appears to interpret this passage 
of the Lord’s office as well as of His 
humanity: ¢. Ar. ii. 7. 

In itself this interpretation is ad- 
missible, but such a reference to the 
Lord’s human nature apart from His 
office seems to be out of place. 

It is better therefore to adopt 
the second interpretation and refer 
the ‘making’ to the Lord’s office: 
‘who invested Him with His office, 
who appointed Him, who made Him 
Apostle and High-priest’ (comp. Acts 
ii. 36). This sense is perfectly natural 
ae 1 Sam. xii. 6 (Hebr.) ; Mark iii. 
14 

So Theodoret: 76 moujoavte adrov, 
TOUTéoTLY dmoaTOAOY Kal dpxtepéa:... 
moinow Oe ov thy Snutovpyiay GANA Thy 
Xetporoviay KékAnkey. And Chrysos- 
tom : ovdev €vravda rept ovaias pnaiv, 
ovde rept Tis OedrnTos, GAda Téws rept 
d&toparev avOpwriver. 


3 ovTos dbEns NABCD,: 6. or. S My vg. 


Primasius refers the word to the 
Lord’s humanity, being led astray by 
the Latin rendering of Rom. i. 3: gut 
Secit illum, juxta quod alibi dicitur 
qui factus est ei ex semine David 
secundum carnem. 

és kai Movofjs|] The former dis- 
cussion has prepared the way for this 
comparison of ‘Jesus’ with the founder 
of the Old Theocracy. 

ev d\@ T@ oixkw] The point of com- 
parison lies in the fact that Moses 
and Christ were both engaged, not as 
other divine messengers with a part, 
but with the whole of the divine 
economy. The prophets dealt sever- 
ally with this or that aspect of Truth, 
the Kings with another region of life, 
the Priests with another. But Moses 
and Christ dealt with ‘the whole 
house of God.’ 

The words, taken from Num. xii. 7, 
may go either with ‘Moses’ or with 
‘Jesus. In either case the sense is 
the same. Perhaps the reference of 
avrod to God, and the emphasis which 
is naturally laid on the fact that the 
office of Christ was as wide as that of 
Moses, favours the connexion of the 
words with ‘Jesus’ 

In their original reference to Moses 
the words were much discussed by 
Rabbinical writers, who found various 
deeper meanings in jDN) (faithful), 
as one who could speak with authority, 
to whom the secrets of the Lord were 
entrusted. Comp. Philo, Leg. Aileg, 
iii. § 72 (i. 128 M.); § 81 (i. 132 M.). 

For the perfect. faithfulness of 
Moses in his work see Ex. xl. 16, 
The nobility of his service is recog- 
nised when that of Christ is set above 
it. Comp. 1 Clem. xvii. 5. 

T@ olx avrov] His house, i.e. the 
house of God, not of Christ or of 
Moses. This is decided in the original 
context: The Lord...said...My ser- 
vant Moses...is faithful in all Mine 
house, where the Targums give the 
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sense rightly ‘in all My people’ The 
familiarity of the words left no room 
for misunderstanding to a Jew. 

The ‘house of God’ is the organised 
society in which He dwells. Israel 
was the type of redeemed mankind. 

Compare 1 Tim. iii. 15; 1 Pet. iv. 
17; Eph. ii. 21 f.; Hos. viii. 1. 

This ‘house’ in relation to God is 
essentially one, but in relation to the 
two agents, Moses and ‘Jesus,’ through 
whom it is administered, it is twofold 
in form. 

Compare Philo de Somn. i. § 32 
Gi. 648 M.) 6 aicOyrés odrocl Kédcpos 
ovdev dpa ado otiv ip oikos Geod, jas 
T&v Tou dvtws Oeod Svvayewy Kab? Hy 
dyaOos jw (the reference is to Gen. 
BORVallN 17): 

3, 4. The general affirmation of 
the dignity of Christ which has been 
included in the two preceding verses 


' is enforced by a view of His superior- 


ity over Moses. Moses was, so to 
speak, lost in the economy which was 
given through him: Christ was the 
author of that which He instituted. 
"Oon, pyc, roinparos mpos mounryy d.a- 
dopa roca’tn Matcéws mpos rov Xpio- 
tov (Theodt.). 

mAeiovos yap...| The duty of careful 
regard is pressed by the consideration 
of Christ’s preeminence: Regard... 
Jesus...for He hath been counted 
worthy of more glory than Moses... 
The fidelity of Christ in dealing with 
the whole house of God was as com- 
plete as that of the Lawgiver who 
was raised above all other men, and 
His authority was greater. 

For the use of mAciwy compare ¢. xi. 
4 (not in St Paul in this usage). 

mAeiovos...kad Soov...| He hath been 
counted worthy of more...by so much 
as... Old Lat. ampliorem gloriam 
...consecutus est, quanto majorem 
honorem habet domts qui preparavit 
ipsam... Vulg. amplioris gloria... 
dignus est habitus, quanto ampliorem 
h. h. d. qui fabricavit illam. 


ovros] He, who is the one present 
object of our thoughts. Compare c. 
X. 12 (vii. 1, 4). The usage is very 
common in St John (eg. i. 2; 1 John 
v. 6). 

néi@ra] The thought is of the 
abiding glory of Christ, and not of 
the historic fact of His exaltation 
(7&:@0n). Comp. ii, g note. It is 
implied that that which was merited 
was also given. For d&sodc6a see c. 
26 PO) Sik MUD AG Ty 

do&ns...tyunv] glory...honour. The 
term is changed in the second case 
to cover more naturally the appli- 
cation to ‘the house’ ‘Glory’ is 
internal, as light flashed forth from 
an object: ‘honour’ is external, as 
light shed upon it. Comp. ii. 7, 9; 
and for doéa, 2 Cor. iii. 7 ff. 

xa@’ dcov...| The remark is quite 
general. Here the force of the argu- 
ment lies in the fact that Moses is 
identified with the system which was 
entrusted to him. He was himself a 
part of it. He did not originate it. 
He received it and administered it 
with absolute loyalty. But its author 
was God. And Christ is the Son of 
God. Hence the relation of Moses to 
Christ is that of a system to its author. 
The argument is indicated but not 
worked out in the next verse. Kat 
avros, not, THs olkias Hy. Kat ovK 
elev ovTos pev yap Soddos ékeivos dé 
Seomorns, GANA TodTO avOavevras év- 
épynvev (Chrys.). 

Some have referred 6 xaracxevdacas 
to Christ, as the real Founder of that 
Kingdom of God of which the Jewish 
economy was a shadow. This thought 
is completely in harmony with the 
argument of the Epistle, but it is not 
directly expressed elsewhere. And on 
this interpretation v. 4 must be taken 
as a parenthetical remark designed 
to guard the sovereign authorship of 
God in all things and His part in 
the ordering of the Law, a view 
which appears to be unsatisfactory. 
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The compressed suggestiveness of the 
argument is not unlike John viii. 31— 
36. 

6 katacxevacas] he that established, 
Vulg. qui fabricavit. The word 
(xarackevafev) expresses more than 
the mere construction of the house. 
It includes the supply of all necessary 
furniture and equipment. Comp. c. 
1X, 2, 0);.x0- 775, NM. xk1.27, 

4. mas yap...] The general principle, 
that the framer is superior to the 
thing framed, admits of application in 
the case of the Law. Even here we 
must not rest on the system; for 
every system, and this highest of all, 
has its framer; and finally every 
system is carried up to God as its 
Author, and ‘Jesus’ our ‘Apostle and 
High-priest’ is the Son of God. 

Nothing is said here expressly of 
the unique relation in which Christ, 
as the Son, stands to God. That is 
assumed, as having been already laid 
down in the opening of the Epistle. 

wavra] all things taken severally, 
and not the sum of all things (ra 
mavra). Comp. ii. Io. 

cés| For the difference of eds and 
6 Geos see Additional Note on 1 John 
iv. 12. The anarthrous form (6eds) 
wherever it is used in the Epistle 
suggests the thought of the character 
of God as God: i. 6; ii. 9 (note); 
@. 12 (Beds (dv note); vi. 1, 5, 18; viii. 
10; xl. 3, 16; xii. 23. The force of 
it will be felt by comparing vi. 1, 5 
with vi. 3;.Vvi. 17 with vi. 18; xi. 3 
with xi. 4. 

5,6. The superiority of Christ over 
Moses is shewn also by another argu- 
ment. Moses and Christ are not only 
distinguished as standing to one an- 
other in the relation of an economy to 


its author; but also in regard to the 
respective economies which they ad- 
ministered. The position of Moses was, 
by a necessary consequence, that of a 
servant acting in a certain sphere, the 
position of Christ that of a Son over 
a certain sphere. And yet again, the 
Mosaic order pointed forward as pre- 
paratory to that which should come 
after: the Christian order includes 
the blessings which it proclaims. 

5. & do TO olkw adrov] in all 
God’s house, as before. The phrase 
which marks the inferiority of Moses 
to Christ marks at the same time his 
superiority to all the other prophets. 

os Oeparwr]| Vulg.tanqguam famulus - 
(O. L. servus). Here only in N. T. 
Numi: 70 xey (ale) i Osean or 
viii. 31, 33; Wisd. x. 16. Comp. Clem. 
1 Cor. c. 43 (see also ec. 17, 51) 6 
pakdpios motos Oeparay ev OAM TH Oik@ 
Movojs. Sepa suggests a personal 
service freely rendered. AodAos ex- 
presses a permanent social condition. 
The same person may be described 
by both words under different aspects. 
Comp. Ps. cv. (civ.) 26; Apoc. xv. 3 
(Soddos of Moses). 

eis papt. TOv NadnOnoopever] for a 
testimony of the things which should 
be spoken by God through the prophets 
and finally through Christ (i. 1). Old 
Lat. in testimonio loquendorum. 
Vulg. in testimonium eorum que 
dicenda erant. The position of Moses 
and of the Mosaic Dispensation was 
provisional. Moses not only witnessed 
to the truths which his legislation 
plainly declared, but also to the truths 
which were to be made plain after- 
wards, The O. T. in all its parts 
pointed forward to a spiritual antitype. 
Comp. Deut. xviii. 15 ff. 
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The rendering, ‘to be spoken by 
him’ (Pesh.) or ‘by the prophets of 
the O. T.’ wholly obscures the con- 
trast of the Old and New. 

On the rarity of the future parti- 
ciple in the N. T. see Winer-Moulton, 
p. 428. 

6. Xpiords dé] The name is changed. 
The human title (v. 1 “Ijcotv) is re- 
placed by the ‘prophetic’ title after 
the full description of the relation of 
the Incarnate Son to Moses. Xpioros 
occurs again as a proper name without 
the article ix. 11, 24. ; 

os vids...] Moses and Christ were 
alike ‘faithful’ (v. 2), but their perfect 
fidelity was exercised in different re- 
spects. Moses was faithful as a ser- 
vant in the administration of God’s 
house: Christ was faithful as a Son as 
sovereign over God’s house (i. 2). 
Comp. c. x. 21; Matt. xxi. 37 ff. 

The form of the sentence requires 
the extension of marés to Christ no 
less than in v. 2; and probably of the 
whole phrase miords ev dA@ T@ oika, 
so that &s vids ém rév oikoy corre- 
sponds with os Oepdrwr eis papt. Tov 
AadyOnoopévar. 

€rt Tov oikov avtod | over His, that is 
God’s, house. The phrase necessarily 
retains one meaning throughout. The 
Vulg. not unnaturally gives an domo 
sua (Old Lat. ews), making a contrast 
apparently between ‘in domo ejus’ and 
“in domo sua.’ 

For émi (the force of which is missed 
by the Latin version) compare c. x. 21. 

od oikos...] The writer might have 
said, taking up-the words of the quo- 
tation, od 6 ofkos..., but he wishes to 
insist on the character (oikos) and not 
upon the concrete uniqueness (6 ofkos) 
of the Christian society. Comp. i. 2 
ev vid. 

Christians are ‘the house of God,’ 


édy (N*) BD,*M, vg: édvrep = 


om. péxpe T. BeB. B (no omission in v. 14). 


and no longer the Jews. They have 
the fulness of blessing in their grasp 
even if it is not yet manifested. On 
the reference of the relative to a re- 
mote antecedent (Oeds v. 4), see ¢. Y. 7 
note. 

éav...] The spiritual privileges of 
Christians depend upon their firm 
hold upon that glorious hope which 
the Hebrews were on the point of 
losing. 

Tv mappnotavy] O. L. libertatem, 
Vulg. jiduciam, c. Xx. 35, 19; iv. 16; 
Eph. iii. 12. 

. Ilappnoia always conveys the idea 
of boldness which finds expression in 
word or act. 

TO Kavynua tis éAm.| Old Lat. ea- 
sultationem spet, Vulg. gloriam spet. 

The Christian hope is one of cou- 
rageous exultation. Comp. vi. 18 ff. 
This exultation is here regarded in 
its definite concrete form (xkavxnyua 
boast) and not as finding personal ex- 
pression (kavxnous boasting). Contrast 
2 Cor. i. 14 with 1 Cor. i. 12; Rom. 
iii. 27 with Rom. iv. 2. 

péxpt Ter. BeB.] If this clause is 
genuine, and not an interpolation 
from v. 14, then ras éAmidos must be 
taken with app. as well as xavxqya, 
the gender of BeBaiay being deter- 
mined by the former noun. This 
connexion is unlikely, and so far the 
internal evidence is against the au- 
thenticity of the clause. 

péxpe TéAovs] till hope passes into 
sight. Comp. c. vi. 11; Apoe. ii. 26; 
Matt. x. 22; I Cor. i. 8. 

The conception of ‘hope’ occupies 
an important place in the Hpistle 
(vi. 11, 185; Vii. 19; xX. 23, note). 
‘Hope’ is related to ‘Faith’ as the 
energetic activity of life is related to 
life. Through hope the power of 
faith is seen in regard to the future. 
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Hope gives distinctness to the objects 
of faith, 

ii. The promise and the people 
under the Old and the New Dispen- 
sations (ili. 7—iv. 13). 

The comparison of Christ with 
Moses leads naturally to a comparison 
of those who respectively received 
their teaching. The faithlessness of 
the Jews in the desert becomes an 
eloquent warning to Christians who 
are in danger of unbelief. Hyen the 
date (about ‘forty years’ from the 
Passion) seemed to give additional 
force to the parallel. At the same 
time the history of the past was fitted 
to prepare ‘the remnant’ of Jewish 
believers for the general faithlessness 
of their countrymen. The Old Testa- 
ment is in fact a record of successive 
judgments of Israel out of which a 
few only were saved. 

The argument turns upon the 
Psalmist’s interpretation of the dis- 
cipline of the wilderness (Ps. xcv.). 
(1) Faith is first laid down as the con- 
dition of the enjoyment of the divine 
blessing (iii. 7—19); and then (2) it is 
shewn that the promise still remains 
to be realised by Christians (iv. 1— 
13). 

(1) Faith is the condition of the 
enjoyment of the divine blessing (iii. 
7—19). 

The condition of Faith is estab- 
lished by (@) the experience of the 
wilderness (7—11), which (6) is ap- 
plied generally (12—15), and then 
(c) interpreted in detail (16—19). 

The construction of the paragraph 
is by no means clear. It is uncertain 
whether vv. 12, 15 are to be connected 
with the verses which precede or with 
those which follow. On the whole it 
seems to be simplest to take Bdémere 
(v. 12) as the sequel of 8:6 (v. 7), treat- 
ing vv. 7 b—11 as structurally paren- 
thetical ; and to join v. 15 with . 13, 
treating v. 14 also as parenthetical. 
In any case the whole scope of the 
passage remains the same. 

(a) The example of the wilderness 
GeSt). 


[IIl. 6 


The xcvth Psalm serves perfectly to 
point the lesson which the Apostle 
desires to draw. It contains an in- 
yitation to the people of God to wor- 
ship, and a divine warning against 
disobedience. 

The Psalm has been used from the 
earliest times in the Synagogue ser- 
vice for the Sabbath, and as “the 
Invitatory Psalm” at Matins in the 
Western Church. 

It is assigned in the Lxx. (not in 
the Hebrew) to David (comp. c. iv. 7), 
but this popular attribution cannot be 
right. 

The words which immediately pre- 
cede the quotation (8—11) justify the 
application to Christians : 

We are the people of His pasture, 
and the sheep of His hand (Lk. xii. 
32 Tolp.vtov). 

The particular interpretation of 
this claim gives also the particular 
interpretation of ‘to-day.’ The voice 
of God comes still to those who claim 
to be His. 

The quotation agrees with the 
Lxx. text except by the insertion of 
d.6 and by the substitution of ravry 
for éxeivy and of avrot dé for Kai avroi 
in v. 10; [ae:pacpuod is the true read- 
ing of Lxx.] and of éy doxpacia for 
edokipacay (v. 9). 

7 Wherefore—even as the Holy 

Ghost saith, 

To-day, if ye shall hear His voice, 

° Harden not your hearts, as in 

the Provocation, 

At the day of the Temptation in 

the wilderness, 

9 Where your fathers tempted by 

proving, 

And saw my works forty years. 

*° Wherefore I was displeased with 

this generation, 

And said They do always err in 

their heart ; 

But they did not know my ways, 

* As I sware in my wrath, 

They shall not enter into my 
rest— 

7. 6] Wherefore, because it is 
only by holding fast our hope that we 
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can secure the privilege of the divine 
society. 

The point of transition lies in ~. 6. 
The condition of resolute fidelity sug- 
gests the consideration of the con- 
sequences of failure. 

The construction of the clauses 
which follow is uncertain. It may 
be complete or incomplete. In the 
former case two modes of construction 
are possible. The quotation from Ps. 
xcy. may be appropriated by the writer 
of the Epistle and made part of his own 
appeal, so that the words pu) oxAnpdynre 
... become the immediate sequel (8d 
»+-f4) oKAnp.). Or the whole quotation 
may be parenthetical, and 66 be 
connected immediately with Bdéere 
in % 12. 

It is a serious objection to the 
former view that the words pz cKAn- 
pune... in the Psaim are spoken by 
God, and it is unlikely that the writer 
should so appropriate them, while 
long parentheses are not alien from 
his style; and further it may be urged 
that Prémere by itself is abrupt as a 
beginning. 

If then the construction is complete 
we must connect v. 7 directly with 2. 
12; but it is possible that the sentence 
begun in 2. 7 is left formally unfinished, 
so that v. 12 takes up again the main 
thought. | Such a broken construction 
may be compared with x. 16. 

k. Néyet TO rv. ro Gy.| Comp. ix. 8; 
x. 15; Acts xxviii. 25. See also Mk. 
Xili 11; Acts xiii. 2; xx. 23); xxi. 11; 
1 Clem. xiii. 13 xvi. 2. The same 
words are afterwards referred to 
[God2: ave 4 f. 

It is characteristic of the Epistle 
that the words of Holy Scripture are 
referred to the Divine Author and 


w. He? 


not to the human instrument. The 
phrase 76 rvedpa 76 doy occurs again 
c. ix. 8; x. 15: in clear contrast with 
mvedua ayov ii. 4; Vi. 4. Comp. ¢. x. 
29 TO wvedpa Tis xdpiros. The forms 
TO mvedpa and rd dyov rvedpa, which 
are both used by St Paul, are not 
found in this Epistle. It is however 
to be noticed that the form ré dyov 
mvedpa is comparatively very rare. It 
occurs Matt. xxviii. 19; Lk. xii. to, 
12; Acts 1.853 it, 38 ; ix. 31; xiii 4; 
KVL 6 (not-di 33. x. 45; “xvi 28); 
1 Cor. (vi. 19;) 2 Cor. xiii. 13. 

on.epov| Today. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 
2. The word emphasises the immediate 
necessity of vigilance and effort. In 
old times the people fell away when 
the divine voice was still sounding in 
their ears. 

eav rhs .| The original may be 
rendered as a wish ‘O that today ye 
would...’?; but the structure of the 
Psalm favours the rendering of the 
uxx. followed here, though, indeed, 
édy is used to represent a wish (Ps. 
CXXxix. 19). 

ths pevis avrov| His voice, that is, 
the voice of God spoken through 
Christ as the Apostle applies the 
words. The application to Christ of 
that which is said of the Lord in the 
Old Testament was of the highest 
moment for the apprehension of the 
doctrine of His Person. Comp. Acts 
ii, 21. See Additional Note. 

8. pa oxAnpvunte...| Harden not... 
Unbelief, like faith, finds one element 
in man’s self-determination. The 
issue of unbelief is his act. On the 
other hand he is subject to adverse 
influences. It is alike true that he 
‘hardens his heart’ and also that ‘he 
is hardened’ (v. 13). Scripture recog- 
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nises man’s responsibility and no less 
the inexorable law of moral conse- 
quence by the working of which God 
hardens the heart of the disobedient 
and self-willed. In this respect the 
variations in the narrative of the 
Exodus are most instructive. Pharaoh 
‘hardened his heart’ (Ex. viii. 15, 32 ; 
ix. 34). ‘The Lord hardened’ Pha- 
raoh’s heart (iv. 21; ix. 123; xX. I, 20, 
27; xi. 10; xiv. 4, 8). Pharaoh’s heart 
‘was hardened?’ (vii. 14, 22; ix. 7, 35). 

The word cxAnpivev, except in this 
context (vv. 13, 15; iv. 7), is found in 
the N.T. only in Acts xix. 9; Rom. 
ix. 18. It is used in the uxx. of 
‘the heart,’ ‘the spirit’ (Deut. ii. 30), 
‘the back,’ ‘the neck.’ 

Tapa tKpacH@...... mepacpov| The 
original text gives the two proper 
names: As at Meribah, as in the day 
of Massah in the wilderness ; and 
perhaps the Lxx., which elsewhere 
gives equivalents for proper names, 
may have intended IMapamtxpacpos and 
Tletpacpos to be so taken. 

The two acts of faithlessness re- 
ferred to cover the whole period of 
the forty years (Num. xx. 1 ff.; Ex. 
xvii. 1 ff.; comp. Deut. xxxiii. 8). 

The rendering xara r. 7. (D1) ob- 
scures the distinctness of the second 
(first) event, but does not destroy it. 

The preposition xara is probably to 
be understood in a temporal sense (at 
the day...iii. 13) and not of com- 
parison, like as on...secundum diem 
tentationis (Vulg.), id est, sequentes 
et imitantes diem et tempus in quo 
patres vestri me tentaverunt (Herv.). 

metpagpov| when the people ‘tempt- 
ed’ God: comp. Ps. Ixxviii. 17 ff. 


9. ov] where, Vulg. wbi, and not 
‘in which’ by attraction for 6. 

éreip. év Soxiysacia] The absence of 
a direct object in this clause accord- 
ing to the true reading points to the 
connexion of ézeip. as well as eiSov 
with ra gpya pov (Vulg. probaverunt 
et viderunt opera mea). This render- 
ing departs considerably from the 
Hebrew and from the .xx., but 
places in a more vivid light the cha- 
racter of unbelief. The faithless 
people tried and tested not the in- 
visible God but His visible works. 
They found reason to question where 
they should have rested in faith. 

ra épya pov| The Hebrew is singular. 
The many works of God in the wilder- 
ness were all one work, one in essence 
and aim, whether they were works of 
deliverance or works of chastisement. 
Under this aspect acts of righteous 
judgment and of mercy were parts 
of the same counsel of loving disci- 
pline. 

teaoep. érn| In the original these 
words go with the following clause 
(and so in v. 17). Here they are 
transposed to draw attention to the 
duration of God’s discipline. The 
period had a significant coincidence 
with the interval which had elapsed 
since the Passion at the time when 
the Epistle was written. 

Jewish writers connected the ‘forty 
years’ in the wilderness with the time 
of Messiah. For example: R. Eliezer 
said: The days of the Messiah are 
forty years, as it is said: Ps. xcy. 10 
(Sanh. 99. 1, quoted by Bleek). 

1o. 6i0...] Wherefore...The particle 
is inserted by the writer, who separates 
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the period of discipline from the 
sentence of rejection. 

mpooaxOica] I was wroth, vehe- 
mently displeased. The original term 
(O1P) expresses loathing. 

Th Kapdia] in their heart, the seat 
of man’s personal character, of his 
moral life. See Additional Note on 
CanlV snl 25 

avrol o€...] But they...The particle 
seems to involve a silent reference to 
the constant warnings and teachings 
of God: ‘I ever shewed them my 
purpose, but they on their part re- 
cognised not my ways.’ Comp. viii. 9. 

Il. os dpoca] according as I sware, 
Vulg. sicut guravi, in that time of 
disobedience. Loqui Dei magnum 
est: jurare vero nimis metuendum 
(Primas. ). 

The rendering so that is not re- 
quired by the original Hebrew, and is 
(apparently) unexampled in Greek. 
Comp. Winer p. 578 (Moulton’s note). 

ei eloedevoovra| They shall not 
enter... Compare Mark viii. 12 (ei 
SoOncera); Gen. xiv. 23; Num. xiv. 
30; 1 Sam. iii. 17. See Winer-Moulton 
p. 627. 

eis tiv Katamavow] The rest was 
primarily Canaan (Deut. xii. 9 f.), and 
then that divine kingdom and order 
of which the earthly Canaan was an 
imperfect type. At the first the 
occupation of the promised Land was 
treated as being ideally the fulfilment 
of the highest destiny of Israel in 
perfect fellowship with God (Lev. 
xxvi. 11 f.). But the partial outward 
accomplishment of the national hope 
necessarily fixed attention upon the 
spiritual realities with which the im- 
perfect earthly blessings corresponded. 
The unsatisfying character of the 
temporal inheritance quickened the 


aspiration after a truer inheritance 
which the prophets cherished and 
deepened. 

The writer of the Epistle afterwards 
identifies the true rest with the rest 
of God after Creation (iv. 4). The 
rest which God had proposed for His 
people was no other than that into 
which He Himself had entered. 

Primasius (translating Chrysostom) 
distinguishes these three rests: No- 
tandum tres requies ab apostolo in 
hac epistola commemorari, unam sab- 
bati, quo requievit Deus ab operibus 
suis; secundam Paleestinee, in quam 
ingressi Israelitze requieturi erant a 
miseria et laboribus multis; tertiam 
quoque, quze vera est requies, regnum 
videlicet czelorum, ad quam quos 
pervenire contigerit planissime re- 
quiescent a laboribus et erumnis 
hujus seeculi. 

xatamavots| In classical Greek the 
word means ‘a stopping,’ ‘a causing 
to cease,’ literally or figuratively : in 
the txx. ‘a rest’ or ‘rest.’ Comp. 
Deut. xii. 9; Is. Ixvi. 1 (Acts vii. 49); 
2 Macc. xv. 1. It is found in the 
N.T. only in this context besides the 
quotation in the Acts. 

(0) The general application of the 
lesson of the wilderness (12—15). 

The words of the Psalm which have 
been quoted at length are now applied 
generally to Christians. The reality of 
the blessings which they have received 
depends upon the faith with which 
they receive the present voice of God 
while it is still addressed to them. 

[Wherefore, I repeat,] “take heed, 
brethren, lest haply there shall be in 
any one of you an evil heart of un- 
belief, in falling away from Him 
who is a living God; “but exhort 
your own selves day by day so long 
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as tt is called Today, that no one of 
you be hardened by the deceitfulness 
of sin—“*for we are become par- 
takers of Christ, if at least we hold 
the beginning of our confidence firm 
unto the end— while it ts said 

Today, if ye shall hear His voice, 

Harden not your hearts, as in the 
Provocation. 

12, Pdémere, adedAdol, py...]| The 
words take up the so of v. 7; en- 
forced and illustrated by the teachings 
of the Psalm. This use of Brérew py 
(for opay p7) is unclassical. It is not 
unfrequent in the N.T.: ¢. xii, 25; 
Matt. xxiv. 4; Acts xiii. 40, &. For 
ddeagpoi see v. 1. The argument 
which the title includes is written out 
in ©. 4. 

py wore €rac] The construction, as 
distinguished from jx) yévnra, marks 
the reality and the urgency of the 
danger. Comp. Mk. xiv. 2; Col. ii. 
8; Gal. iv. 11 (un mas Kexoriaxa). 

év rin vp. in any one.of you. The 
congregation has a responsibility for 
each member. A single unbelieving 
soul may corrupt the whole body. 
Comp. iv. 1. 

kap0. 7. amorias| The phrase is 
remarkable. Kapdia roynpd go closely 
together, and dmorias characterises 
the ‘evil-heart’; as cua rijs duaprias 
Rom. vi. 6; cdpa ris capkds Col. i. 
22. Comp. Clem. 1 Cor. iii. 4. The 
heart is the organ of faith: Rom. x. 
10 xapdia moreverar eis dixacoodvyp. 
Comp. Addit. Note on iy. 12. 

This thought of ‘unbelief? ‘ unfaith- 
fulness,’ stands in contrast with the 
‘faithfulness’ which was the glory of 
Moses and.of Christ (7. 2 mords év 
dA® TO olk@). 

‘Unbeliet’ (dmieria) finds its practi- 
cal issue in ‘disobedience’ (azreiOeva). 
Comp. v. 19 (8? amoriav) ; c. iv. 6 (80 
ameiSevay). See v. 19 note. 

&’ TG dmoorival in falling away 


Jrom...shewn in this apostasy (Acts 
iii. 26 ev r@ aroorpépew). Unbelief 
might prevail at last even after a 
temporary victory of faith. The Vul- 
gate rendering is expressive, cor.... 
discedendt. 

For amoorjvas compare Lk. viii. 13. 
It is construed commonly with ao 
(Acts xy. 38), but also with the simple 
genitive (1 Tim. iy. 1). 

amd Oeot faévros| from Him Who 
is a@ living God. The anarthrous 
title (eds (dv), which is far more 
common than o 6. 6 ¢év (comp. ce. ix. 
14; X. 31; xii. 22), always fixes at- 
tention upon the character as dis- 
tinguished from the ‘Person’ of God 
(6 Beds 6 Cdv Matt. xvi. 16; xxvi. 63; 
Apoc. xv. 7). In every case it sug- 
gests a ground for corresponding 
thought or action (eg. Acts xiv. 15 
emt Ocov Cdvra not rov 6. rov ¢; 1 Thess. 
i. 9; Rom. ix. 26 uxx.). The title is 
generally used of God, as the Creator 
and Preserver and Governor of the 
world (Deut. v. 26; Josh. iii. 10; 
1 Sam. xvii. 26 (a); 2 K. xix. 4, 16; 
(Jer. xxiii. 36); Dan. vi. 20, 26; 
(Ps. Ixxxiv. 2), in contrast with the 
idols (‘vanities, ‘nothings,’ Oeot vexpoi 
Didache vi. 3) of heathendom. Here 
it suggests, among other thoughts, the 
certainty of retribution on unfaith- 
fulness. The title is not found in the 
Gospel or Epistles of St John (but 
notice John vi. 57 6 (év warnp). 

In old times the glory of Israel was. 
the knowledge of ‘the living God’; 
but now to fall back from Christianity 
to Judaism was really to revolt from 
Him (comp. vi. 5 ff.), for as God is 
living so the revelation which He 
gives of Himself is progressive. On 
the one side He spake in His Son (i. 2 
ehddnoev), and on the other side He 
is speaking still (xii. 25 rov Nadodvra). 

The phrase reappears in Herm. 
Vis. ii. 3, 2 oder oe rd pe aroorival 
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oe dro Ocod Cévros...Comp. 1 Clem. iii. 
4 €v T@ dmodtreiy Exacrov Tov PoBov 
Tov Geod. 

13. adda mapakadeire EéavTovs...| 
But in place of undue confidence, of 
blindly reposing in the past, help, 
encourage, exhort your own selves. 
The: virtual negative of the former 
clause (‘do not neglect the fresh 
voices of God...’) is naturally followed 
by adda. The use of éavrovs for the 
more simple addydovs (quisque se ip- 
sum et alterum Bengel) suggests the 
close unity of the Christian body. 
The similar usage of the pronoun in 
other places will repay study: 1 Pet. 
iv. 8, 10; Eph. iv. 32 es ddAndous, 
éavrois; Col. iii. 13. dAAnA@Y, EavTois ; 
id. iti. 16; 1 Thess. v. 13. 

For vapaxadeiv see c. x. 25; Acts 
xiv. 22; Jude 3; Rom. xii. 1. Chry- 
sostom Says dpa TO Huepoy Kal mpoonvés. 
ovK elev émiTysare, GANG Tapakaneire. 
oUTas npas xp? Tots do Odiipews orevo- 
X@poupevors mpoopeper Gat. 

Kad exaorny nuépav| day by day. 
There is continuous, daily need. 

aypis ov TO Sw aie kareira] Vulg. 
donec hodie cognominatur. So long 
as the term ‘Today’ (ro S7pepoy, not 
7 onwepor) is still used: so long as, in 
the language of the Psalm, the voice 
of God is still addressed to you in its 
appointed time. 

In various connexions the term 
‘Today’ will have various interpreta- 
tions. For the Church it is the whole 
time till Christ’s coming. For the 
believer the period of his own life. 
Thus Theodoret says: onpepov tov 
mapovTa Kéxhnkey Biov, and Chryso- 
stom: és av ouveotiky 0 Kdcpos. 
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Primasius gives various interpreta- 
tions in detail : 

Hodie, id est in die Novi Testamenti ; 
vel omni tempore, quamdiu dicitur 
hodie, nolite obdurare corda vestra: 
hodie namque pro sempiterno ponitur, 
donec mundus et vita przesens manet. 
Comp. Clem. Alex. Prot. 9 § 84 
péxpe O€ ovvredeias Kat 7 onpepov kal 
7 paOnows Stapéver, Kal Tore 7) OvTws 
onpepov, 7 aveddurrns Tov Oeod rpuepa, 
Trois aléat ovvexreivera. See also 
c. i. 5 note. 

iva pt) oxAnpuvO7 T1s...] that no one 
...be hardened. The effect is here 
attributed to sin while man is passive. 
In the Psalm the activity of man’s 
opposition is marked : pu) oKAnpurnyre, 
v. 8 note. The order of the words ris 
€& dpov, €€ vor ris, is doubtful, and 
involves a difference of emphasis not 
without interest. 

aratn ths auaprias| Sin is repre- 
sented as an active, aggressive, power: 
Co exdin 42 Comp. Rom. vii. Sie; (v. 
205) Viei2s) Vile 175 20): 2 Thess. li. 
10 dm. aduxias; James i. 15. 

The readers of the Epistle were in 
danger of entertaining false views of 
the nature of the promised salvation. 
It was in this form that sin assailed 
them, cloking itself under the dress of 
faithfulness to the past. 

Theophylact gives a more general 
sense: dmarnv dé duaprias Kahet 7) Thy 
drdtnv tod diaBddov, Touvréote TO 21) 
erritew ott €orat dram ddvats, 7) Thy 
dvarynoiay, TO yap Aéyew Ort ourov 
drag Hpaprov (leg. an. The. Aovrov) ouK 
Zyo édmidas, anarn dvras early duaprias. 

For the singular 7 duapria see c. 
xii. 4 note. Additional Note on i. 3. 
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14. péroxot yap...]| Such an ex- 
hortation has a solid ground to rest 
upon, for we are become partakers in 
Christ, or, more strictly, im the 
Christ, the hope of our fathers. We 
have been united with Him and so we 
have been made now to partake in the 
fulness of His life (Vulg. participes 
Christi effectt sumus). The old pro- 
mises have found for us a complete 
fulfilment, though unbelief destroys 
it or hides it from us. The thought 
is the converse of that in ¢. ii. 14. 
Christ partook (ueréoxev) of our “blood 
and flesh’: we have become partakers 
of Him. The phrase can also be 
rendered pariakers with Christ, we. 
Christ’s fellows (c. i. 9; Luke v. 7); 
but this sense is far less natural here, 
and, as far as it is applicable, it is 
included in the more comprehensive 
idea. 

In either case the thought is of a 
blessing conferred (yeydvapev), and 
not simply of a blessing enjoyed 
(eopév). For the form per. yeyovapey 
as contrasted with pereoynxaper (Vii. 
13), See ¢. ii. 2 note. 

The form 6 ypioros occurs again 
Vau5 5 (Vitis 1X.014,928:;- xi. 26.0) See 
Additional Note on i. 4, and Hort on 
1 Pet, i, 11. 

For péroxo. see v. 1 note. Chry- 
sostom thus paraphrases the words: 
peTéxouev avrov, noir, ev éyevdueba 
jpeis kal avros, ctrep, avTos ev Keady 
odpa S€ jpeis, cvykAnpovopor Kat ovo- 
ogopo., And Primasius more fully: 
Christo participamur et jungimur, 
utpote unum et in illo existentes ; 
siquidem hoe participamur illi quia 
ipse caput. nostrum et nos membra 
illius, cohzeredes et concorporales illi 
secundum spiritalem hominem, qui 
creatus est in ipso. In eo etiam 
participamur, quia corpus et san- 
guinem ejus sumimus ad redemp- 
tionem nostram. 

éavrrep...] if at least... The particle 


is not found in the Lxx., and occurs 
again in N.T. in c. vi. 3 (not 2. 6) only. 
That which has been stated as a fact 
(yeyovanev) is now made conditional 
in its permanence on the maintenance 
of faith. This is the ever-present 
antithesis of religion. That which 
God has done is absolute; but man’s 
appropriation of the gift must be by 
continuous effort. Comp. Col. iii. 3, 5 - 
(dmeOavere..., vekp@oare ovr). 

edvtrep thy apyny...] if we hold fast 
the beginning of our confidence firm 
unto the end. Vulg. st initium sub- 
stantie ejus usque ad finem firmum 
retineamus. The beginning of our 
confidence is more than our first 
confidence. It describes that which 
is capable (so to speak) of a natural 
growth; a principle which is active 
at first, and continues to be pro- 
gressively energetic. Comp. x. 32 ff. 

Therecan be no doubt that trécracis 
is here used to express that resolute 
confidence, which opposes a strong 
resistance to all assaults. It is used 
in late Greek writers for firmness of 
endurance under torture (Diod. Sic. 
li. 557 7 €v rais Bacavus dréoracis 
Ths Wuxqs); and generally for 
courageous firmness of character 
(Polyb. vi. 55, 2): and so for resolu- 
tion (Diod. Sic. ii. 57 kara thy idiay 
vmeoracw). The word occurs in a 
similar sense in 2 Cor. ix. 4; xi. 17. 
Compare ce. i. 3; xi. 1 and notes, 

The Fathers give an objective sense 
to tmdcracrs, a8 expressing that in 
virtue of which we are what we are, 
believers united with Christ, and this 
is expressed by the Vulgate (sub- 
stantie us). Thus Chrysostom: 
ti é€otl dpxn Tis vrooTdcews; Thy 
miotw déyer, Ov is vméotnpev Kad "ye- 
yevtjpeOa Kat cvvovewwOnpuev, ds av tis 
ctro, And Theodoret: riv dpxty ris 
Umooracews [Thy miorw] KéxAncev? OC 
exeivns yap éveoupynOnpev Kal cvvipOn- 
pev tO deomdry xpiord kal ris rod 
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BeBaiav ‘karacxwpev Séy Tw Eyer Oat 
ZHMeEpon EN TAC wNAC ayToy AKOYCHTE, 
MH ckAHpyNHTe Tac KapAlac YMON dc éN TQ Trapattikpacmé. 


Kardoxwuer, 


T5 om. ws My. 


mavaytov mvevparos pereiAnhapey xapt- 
tos. And Theophylact: rouréoriy rv 
miorw, d” adris yap vréornev kal 
ovow@Onuer THY Oeiav Kai mvevpariKiy 
ovaliwow Kal dvayévynow. 

And so Primasius more in detail: 
Initium substantiz dicit fidem Christi, 
per quam subsistimus et renati sumus, 
quia ipse est fundamentum omnium 
virtutum. Et bene substantiam eam 
vocat, quia sicut corpus anima sub- 
sistit et vivificatur, ita anima fide sub- 
sistit in Deo et vivit hac fide. Sub- 
stantia autem Christi appellatur fides 
vel quia ab illo datur, vel certe quia 
ipse per eam habitat in cordibus 
fidelium. 

According to this interpretation 
7 apxn THs Urooracews has the same 
general sense as has been already 
given to vrocracrs alone. 

péxpe réAouvs| until the end. The 
‘end’ is not exactly defined. The 
writer leaves it undetermined whether 
the close of trial is the close of the 
individual life or of ‘the age’ itself. 
Comp. vi. 11. 

The participation in Christ is 
realised as long as ‘the beginning of 
confidence’ is maintained. Comp. 
v. 6 and iv. 3 (of miorevoaprres). 

15. év7T@ héyerOa] The connexion 
of the quotation is uncertain. It has 
been taken closely with v. 16. But 
the question rives yap, which marks a 
beginning, is fatal to this view. 

Again it has been taken with v. 14, 
or, more particularly, with the con- 
ditional clause of it éayrep....This con- 
nexion gives a good sense, and brings 
the necessity of effort into close relation 
with obedience to every voice of God. 

Chrysostom, followed by the later 
Greek commentators, supposed that 
the whole passage ov. 15—19 is an 


irregular parenthesis, and that the 
sequel of v. 14 is inc. iv. 1. But the 
abrupt €v r@ Aéyeobar without any 
particle, followed by rives ydp...;, is 
strongly against this view, and also 
against the view that a new paragraph 
is begun in &. 15, which is not formally 
completed. 

It is on the whole most natural to 
connect the quotation with v. 13. Ac- 
cording to this view v. 14 is paren- 
thetical, and brings out the real nature 
of the Christian privilege—a partici- 
pation in the Messiah—and the con- 
dition on which it is kept. 

If this connexion be adopted the 
sense is: ‘exhort one another so long 
as it is called today...while the voice 
of God is still addressed to you, and 
still claims loyal obedience,’ 

(c) Detailed interpretation of the 
lesson of the Psalm (16—19). 

The general application of the 
warning of the Psalm to Christians 
is confirmed by a closer interpretation 
of the circumstances. Those who 
incurred the displeasure of God and 
who were excluded from the promised 
rest, were the people who had been 
delivered from Egypt. Unbelief and 
disobedience finally cut off from their 
goal men who had entered on the way. 
So it may be with those who have 
been joined to Christ. 

© For who when they heard did 
provoke? Nay, did not all they that 
came out of Egypt by Moses? *7 And 
with whom was He displeased forty 
years? Was tt not with them that 
sinned, whose carcases fell in the 
wilderness? “And to whom did 
He swear that they should not enter 
into His rest, but to them that were 
disobedient? * And we see that they 
could not enter in because of unbelief. 
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TIVES YAP GKOUTAYTES TIAPETIKPANAN 5 aXN ov qavTes ol 
éEeNOovtes €& Aiyomrov cua Movoews ; Triow O€ Tpoc- 
@YOICEN TECCEPAKONTA see ouxé TOUS duapTycacw, WY TA KAA 


ETIECeN éN TH EPHMO 5 


17 tlow 6€: +xal A. GLa pT.* 


16—19. The succession of thought 
is significant. The very people whom 
God had rescued provoked Him (e. 16). 
They sinned and met with the fatal 
consequences of sin (v. 17). They 
disobeyed and received the sentence 
of rejection (v. 18). Unbelief (comp. 
v. 12) made them incapable of that 
rest towards which they had started 
by faith (. 19). 

16. tives ydp...] The warning is 
necessary. Christians have need of 
anxious care. For who were they 
who so provoked God in old times? 
Eyen those whom He had already 
brought from bondage. 

rives...aX ov mavres...| For who...? 
Nay, did not...? Vulg. Quidam cum 
(rues yap)...sed non universi...For 
some when they had heard did pro- 
voke (A.V.). This rendering is quite 
alien from the context. The vast 
mass who came out of Egypt could 
not be described as ‘some.’ On the 
other hand the interrogative com- 
pletely corresponds with the two in- 
terrogatives which follow (rives...ricw 
...tlow...); and the three questions 
point to the three stages of the divine 
displeasure. Nor does the faith of 
Joshua and Caleb invalidate the 
general statement. 

maperrikpavay| The verb occurs here 
only in N.T., but it is not unfrequent in 
uxx. and Philo. It is used generally 
with ace. of object: Ps. Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 
17 mapemixpavay tov vYoror, but also 
absolutely : Ps. Ixxvii. 8, yeved oKo\a 
kal mapa tkpaivovga ; Ezek. i il. 5, 7,8 &e. 

aX ov...] Nay, such a question 
cannot be asked as if the answer were 
doubtful : was it not... ? 

For the use of d\\d compare Lk. 


areOjoacw A. 


8 iow o€ GMOCEN MH elceAeY cecal eic THN 


érecev: érecav Dy. 


xvii. 8 (dAXN’ odyi...)3 Mk. xiv. 365 
John xii. 27. 

of é&eXOovres| The word marks the 
act of the people, the manifestation of 
faith on their part, as well as the act 
of Moses. They ‘came out’ and not 
only ‘were led out’ (Acts vii. 36 é&7- 
yayev; C. Vili. Q). 

dua Mévetax| The fact that Moses 
had been the instrument of their 
deliverance should have kept them 
from ‘chiding with him’ (Ex. xvii. 2). 

17. The unbelief of the people 
shewed itself in open sin from first to 
last (2. 8). 

triow d€ mpoo.] And with whom...? 
In this place the writer gives the 
connexion of reac. érn which is found 
in the Hebrew. From the beginning 
of the wanderings to the end (Ex. xvii. 
7; Num. xx. 13), the people sinned in 
like ways. In this verse and in the 
next (amevOnoaow) the reference is not 
to the general character of the people, 
but to the critical acts which revealed 
it. 

dpaptnoacw] This is the only form 
of the aor. partic. in N.T. In the 
moods the form of juaproy is always 
used except Matt. xviii. 15 || Lk. xvii. 
4 (dpaptnon); Rom. vi. 15. 

ta Koda] The word is borrowed from 
the xx. (Num. xiv. 29). 

It seems best to take the clause dv 
..-€pnu@, as a subsidiary element in the 
description and not as an independent 
statement. 

18. rlow dé dpocev pt) ciced.] The 
change of subject is unusual (‘He 
sware that they...’ and not ‘He sware 
that He...’). 

Tois ameOnoacw | to them that dis- 
obeyed, that were disobedient. Vulg. 
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qui increduli (O. L. contwmaces) 
Suerunt. Unbelief passed into action. 
Comp. xi. 31; iv. 6, 11; Rom. xi. 30, 
32, contrast vv. 20, 23. 

19. Kat Bdéropev...| And we see... 
The conjunction introduces the gene- 
ral conclusion: ‘And so on a review 
of the record (or of the argument) 
we see...’ BAérowev may mean ‘We 
see in the familiar record of the Pen- 
tateuch,’ or, ‘We see in the details 
just set forth.” The two interpreta- 
tions really pass one into the other. 

ove duvynOnoav| Their exclusion 
from Canaan was not only a fact (ovk 
eiaf\ Gov), but a moral necessity. 


dv amoriav] Comp. Matt. xiii. 58 ; 
Mk. vi. 6. The failure of the first 
generation of redeemed Jews, who 
corresponded in position with the 
first generation of Christians, is traced 
back to its source. The faith which 
they had at the beginning failed them. 
They fell into unbelief; and unbelief 
issued in its practical consequences, 
disobedience, open sin. For the gene- 
ral relation of ‘unbelief’ and ‘diso- 
bedience’ see Rom. ii. 8 (rots dzecOod- 
ow); iii. 3 () dmoria); Acts xiv. 2 
(of arevOnoavres Iovdaior); Xix. 9 (jrel- 
Govv) ; XXViil. 24 (jmiorovy). Compare 
John iil. 36 (6 mucrevav, 6 awevbay), 
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Additional Note on iii. 7. The application to Christ of words 
spoken in the O. T. of the Lord. 


The im- We have already seen that words originally applied to ‘the Lord’ in the 
portance 0. T. are used of Christ by the writer of the Epistle (i. 6; 10 f. note). 
of the ap- The principle involved in this application of scriptural language was of 
Sta great importance in the historical development of the doctrine of the 
of words. Person of Christ. 
spoken of Three main types of national expectation appear to have prevailed 
the Lord. among the Jews at the time of the Advent, the expectation of ‘a Davidic 
erent King,’ of ‘a day of the Lord,’ of ‘a Divine King and Judge.’ Hach expecta- 
of Mes- tion was connected with the thought of a passage from ‘this age’ of trial 
sianic ex- and suffering to ‘the future age’ of triumph and joy, through a crisis of 
pectation travail-pains (see c. i. 2 note) The ground of the different hopes lay in 
a eer the Scriptures, and it does not seem that they were united in any one 
Advent. consistent view. We read the O.T. in the light of the N.T., and it 
becomes difficult for us to appreciate the manifoldness of the aspects of the 
Divine Redemption which were offered separately in the prophets. But 
this manifoldness, this apparent vagueness or inconsistency, as we might 
think, must be realised before we can form a right estimate of the revela- 
tion of Christ. 
1. The 1. The first and most familiar portraiture of the expected Deliverer is 
Davidie as a King of the line of David (Is. xi. 1; lv. 3: Jer. xxiii. 5; xxx. 9; Hzek. 
King. xxxiy. 23 f.; xxxvil. 24). At first the prophetic imagery suggests a line of 
kings who shall fulfil the counsels of God. ‘The tabernacle of David’ is to 
be restored (Amos ix. 11 f.; comp. Acts xv. 16 f.); and ‘shepherds’ are to 
be set over the regathered flock (Jer, xxiii. 4; comp. xxxiii. 17, 20 f., 26; 
14—26 is not in Lxx.). But in this royal line one King stands out in glory, 
in whom all the promises are concentrated, a King who shall ‘execute 
judgment and justice on the earth’ (Jer. xxiii. 5 ff; comp. xxxiii. 15 ff.), 
and realise in peace and safety the will of the Lord (¢d.), through the gift of 
His Spirit (Is. xi. 2 ff.). He is to come from the city of David (Mic. v. 2), 
and to bring peace to the divided kingdom (Zech. ix. 10) and to the heathen 
(id.); and His throne is to be everlasting (Is. ix. 6 f.). 

After the Captivity the thought of the Davidic King falls again into 
the background. Zechariah alone touches upon it (iii. 8; vi. 12 £ with 
reference to Jer. xxiii. 5 f.). The people and not the royal line is the 
centre of hope. And it must be added that in the second part of Isaiah 
the name of David is only once mentioned, and that in a passage (lv. 3) 
which appears to indicate that the royal prerogatives of the ideal monarch 
are extended to the ideal people. 

2. The 2. Meanwhile another view of the divine interposition in favour of 
Day of the Israel had been powerfully drawn. The prophets had said much of ‘a day 
Lord. of the Lord.’ The phrase extends through their writings from first to last, 
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from Joel (i. 15; ii. 1, 11; iii, 14) to Malachi (iv. 5 [iii. 23]). On this ‘great 
and terrible’ day it is said that Jehovah Himself will execute judgment, 
bringing victory to His own people and ruin on His enemies and theirs 
(Joel iii. 14 ff. ; comp. Is. ii. 12 ff.). The crisis is painted as full of gloom 
and anguish (Amos y. 18, 20), and fierce conflict (Ezek. xiii. 5). The people 
confident in their privileges desire the coming of the day: the prophet, 
who knows that the Presence of the Lord is a moral judgment, turns them 
to the thought of its terrors. The revelation of deliverance is a revelation 
of righteousness (Amos /. ¢.). In this conception therefore the idea of 
retribution for evil, of vengeance on the wicked, who are typically identified 
with the oppressors of Israel, prevails over every other (Is. xiii. 6, 9 ; Obad. 
16; Zeph. i. 7 ff, 14 ff). The Lord Himself carries out His will. The 
thought of deliverance is connected directly with His action. No human 
agent is singled out for the accomplishment of His counsel. 

3. These two conceptions of the Davidic king and of the judgment of 3. The 

Jehovah were united in the apocalyptic writings. In these the Saviour Divine 
King is clothed with a supernatural character. Whatever may be the date “'"” 
of the Book of Daniel, there can be no doubt that it marks an epoch in the 
growth of the Messianic hopes of Israel. Henceforward the looked-for 
King appears under a new aspect, as the heavenly Fulfiller of the purpose of 
God. The image is mysterious and obscure in Daniel (vii. 13, 18); but it 
gains clearness in the later works which follow out the same line of thought, 
the Sibylline fragments, the book of Henoch, and the Psalms of Solomon. 
In these the figure of the Divine King is presented with ever-increasing 
glory; and it was probably in the latest period of the development of 
Jewish hope, to which they belong, that the title of ‘the Christ,’ ‘the 
Anointed King,’ which is used characteristically in the O. T. of the 
theocratic monarch, came to be appropriated to the expected Saviour. 

We are able to see now how these various hopes were harmonised and The influ- 
fulfilled by Him whom we acknowledge as the Son of David, the Son of aoe aa 
man, and the Son of God. And in the first age they contributed to guide pe 
the apostles naturally, if the word may be used, to the apprehension of the Tord’s 
depths of His Being. In this respect it will be evident that the expecta- coming on 
tion of the coming of the Lord was of critical significance. The work of the piace 

ef a ought. 

Baptist was recognised as preparatory to this Divine Advent (Mk. i. 2; Lk. 
i. 76; Matt. xi. 10 [Mal. iii. 1]; Matt. xi. 14; xvii. 11; Mk. ix 125) Uke 1 16 f. 
[Mal. iv. 5 f.]); and the remarkable change of pronoun in the first quotation 
from Malachi (before thee for before me) seems designed to point to the 
coming of the Lord in One Who is His true Representative. The herald of 
the Lord was indeed the herald of Christ. This, St John tells us, was the 
Baptist’s own view of his mission. He was sent to ‘make straight the way 
of the Lord’ (Is. xl. 3; John i. 23; comp. Matt. iii. 3; Mk. i. 2 f. 3 Lk. iii. 
4 ff£.). And after the Resurrection and the descent of the Spirit, the 
apostles proclaimed that in Christ the promise of the Lord’s coming was 
indeed fulfilled (Acts ii. 16 ff, 21, 36, 38; iv. 12; Joel ii. 28 ff.), and looked 
forward to His revelation in glory (Zech. xiv. 5; Matt. xvi. 27; XXY. 315 
Mk. viii. 38; 1 Thess. iii. 13; 2 Thess. i. 10), when He should exercise the 
divine office of judgment (Acts xvii. 31; Ps. ix. 8; 2 Thess. i. 7 f.; Is. 
lxvi. 15). 
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So it was that the apostolic writers applied to Christ the prerogatives of 
the Lord (Jer. xvii. 10, Apoc. ii. 23; comp. Num. xiv. 21, Apoc. i. 18 ;: Ps. 
x. 16, Apoc. xi. 15), and His Sovereign Name (Deut. x. 17, Apoc. xix. 16; 
comp. Ps. xxiv. 10, 1 Cor. ii. 8), and the accomplishment of His promises 
(Is. lvii. 19, Eph. ii. 13 ff.; comp. Is. lx. 3 ff, 19, Apoc. xxi. 24 ff.). St Peter 
distinctly applies to Christ what was said of ‘the Lord of hosts’ (1 Pet. iii. 
14, 15, Is. viii. 12, 13). And St John in especial, looking back from the 
bosom of a Christian Church, found deeper meanings in His Master’s words 
(John xiii. 19, Is. xliii. 10), and discerned that the divine vision of Isaiah was 
a vision of Christ (John xii. 39 ff.; Is. vi. 1 ff.). The very phrase in which he 
expresses the Gospel includes implicitly the declaration of the fulfilment 
of the promise of the Lord’s dwelling with His people (John i. 14; Ley. 
xxvi. 11 f.; Ezek. xxxvii. 27). 

From the study of such passages it is not difficult to see how, as has 
been briefly said, the fact of the Covenant leads to the fact of the Incarna- 
tion. The personal intercourse of God with man is a prophecy of the 
fulfilment of man’s destiny : év dpyf Hv 6 Adyos, kal 6 Adyos Hv mpos Tov bedr, 
kal Beds jv 6 Noyos...kal 6 Adyos wapE eyévero Kal eoknvocey ev Tir. 
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IV. *PoBnOduev otv un more kataXevropevns éTay- 


I karaheur. ABCM,: karadur. SD,* +773’ émaryy. Do. 


(2) iv. 1—13. The promise remain- 
ing. 

It follows from the consideration of 
the history of Israel that the promise 
of God to His people was not fulfilled 
by the entrance into Canaan. 

There is, therefore, (a) a rest, a divine 
rest, a rest from earthly labour, pro- 
mised still and not enjoyed (1—10). 
And (6) towards this rest Christians 
must strive, filled with the feeling of 
their responsibility (11—13). 

(a) The rest of God is prepared for 
believers in Christ (I—10). 

The development of this maim 
thought is somewhat perplexed and 
formally incomplete. The promise of 
the entrance into the divine rest is 
first assumed to apply to Christians 
(1, 2); the present reality of the rest is 
then established by the record of crea- 
tion (3—5); and by the repetition of 
the promise to those who had entered 
into Canaan (6, 7); for that first rest 
could not satisfy the divine purpose 
(8—10). The writer takes for granted 
throughout that whatever God in His 
love has ever designed for man is 
brought within man’s reach by Christ, 
‘the heir of all things,’ the fulfiller of 
human destiny. 

1,2. The fate of those who were res- 
cued from Egypt had a direct meaning 
for those to whom the Hpistle was 
addressed. The people that were de- 
livered did not ‘enter into the rest of 
God, but perished in the wilderness. 
And the next generation who occu- 
pied Canaan still found the promise 
unaccomplished, and so it remained 
till the time when Christ again pro- 
claimed it for the vital appropriation 
of believers by faith. Thus, in other 
words, under one aspect the Israelites 
in the wilderness and the first Chris- 
tians were in the same position. Both 
had a message of glad tidings to make 
their own; and the end of the message 


in both cases was the same. But in 
the order of the Divine Providence 
Christians were placed in a more ad- 
vantageous position (viii. 6 ff.) than 
Israel. Belief and obedience were 
more easily within their reach when the 
former discipline had done its work. 

*Let us fear, therefore, lest haply 
a promise being left of entering into 
His rest, any one of you should seem 
to have come short of it. 7For 
indeed we have had good tidings 
preached to us, even as also they; but 
the word of the message did not profit 
them, because it was not incorporated 
by faith in them that heard. 

1. oBnOdpev otv...| Let us fear 
therefore, since Israel, redeemed from 
bondage, never entered into the rest 
which was prepared for them, jor we 
have had good tidings preached to 
us even as they. Our position, like 
theirs, is one of trial. The position 
of privilege is the discipline of faith. 
To have been brought to Christ is a 
beginning and not anend. In sucha 
case ‘fear’ is a motive for strenuous 
exertion. : 

The writer uses the first person 
(contrast e€ Judy) in sympathy with 
the whole Christian society. 

karaheuropérys...| as there is still 
now left (v. 6) a promise (Vulg. pol- 
licttatione) to enter (that one should 
enter)... The promise was left because 
no purpose of God can fall to the 
ground; and this was unfulfilled in 
the case of those to whom it was first 
given. Outwardly the promise was 
fulfilled afterwards, for the next gen- 
eration did enter Canaan; but that 
fulfilment did not exhaust the meaning 
of the promise (v. 8); and so in fact 
the promise was repeated. 

The tense of the participle (xara- 
Aetropévns) marks the present fact. 
There is a slight difference between 
karadelrecOa and drodelmecOar (ve. 6, 
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9). ‘AmodcirecOa is used from the 
point of sight of those who have gone 
away; katadeimecOa of that which 
retains its original position. 

py...doKn tTis...] lest any one should 
seem... Vulg. ne existimetur aliquis... 
The phrase is less stern in expression 
than the simple vorep7 (icum. averray- 
6) Tov Noyov ToLdy oOvK Eimev VoTEpHoeEL 
(-n) GAXa Soxp vorepicew), and yet it is 
more comprehensive in warning. It 
suggests that the mere appearance or 
suspicion of failure, even though it 
may not be fully justified, for man’s 
judgment is necessarily fallible, is a 
thing to be earnestly dreaded. Other 
renderings, ‘lest any should be shewn 
to...’ or ‘be judged to...,’ or ‘think 
that he has...,’ are less natural and 
less forcible. On any of you compare 
WEI: 

dorepyxevat] to have come short, 
Vulg. deesse, to have failed to attain 
the promised rest in spiritual posses- 
sion. The tense marks not only a 
present (Rom. iii. 23 vorepodyrac) or 
past defeat (2 Cor. xii. 11 dorépnoa) 
but an abiding failure. 

2. Kat ydap...| For indeed... Comp. 
Ver k2 $0 -X5634 5) SxiL) 2osexili aoa he 
omission of the pronoun (77s) throws 
the emphasis upon éopev edny. (comp. 
xiii. Io). ‘For indeed we have receiy- 
ed a message of good tidings—a pro- 
mise of rest—even as also they’ (v. 6). 
For éop. ednyy. see vii. 20; x. 20 notes. 

For the construction see Matt. 
xi. 5 || Lk vii. 22; 2 Sam. xviii. 31; 
Joel ii. 32; and compare viii. 5 
kexpnuariotat Movofs: the perfect 
(eop. evdnyy.) marks the present con- 
tinuance of the message, which was 
not simply one past announcement 
(v. 6 of mp. evayyediob€vres). 

The Vulg. renders the phrase very 
inadequately: etenim et nobis nunti- 


[1Ve2 


é& vuov 
/ 

kadaz ep 

EKELVOUS, 


2 Kal mapecuev C*. 


atum est. It may be added that the 
noun evayyéAcov, Which is found in all 
St Paul’s Epistles except that to 
Titus, does not occur in the Epistle. 

xabarep| Elsewhere in the N.T. (not 
vy. 4) only in St Paul’s Epistles (about 
15 times). 

dAXd...Tois dkovoacw] It is possible 
that there is here some primitive 
corruption of the text (see Additional 
Note). At the same time the general 
drift of the passage is clear, and both 
the readings which have found ac- 
ceptance on adequate authority, (1) 
ovvKekepacpévous [-Kekpapévous], and 
(2) ouveexepacpévos [-Kexpapévos], can 
be brought into agreement with it. 

(1) If the former (cuveexepacpévovs) 
be adopted, the sense must be: ‘But 
the mere hearing did not profit them 
because they were not united by faith 
with them that truly heard) ‘with 
the body of the faithful, or, perhaps, 
‘with them that first heard) ‘with 
those to whom the message was given’ 
(comp. ii. 3), that is, Moses and Joshua 
and Caleb. The verb cvykepdvyvcOa 
is used of the intimate association of 
familiar friendship in classical and 
late Greek; but this pregnant sense of 
oi dkovoarres after 6 Aoyos Tis dxofs 
and éay dxovonre of the Psalm appears 
to be unnatural. 

(2) If on the other hand we read 
ouvkekepacuevos there is a choice of 
two constructions. We may either 
(a) take rn riorec as the dative of the 
instrument joining rots dkovaacwclose- 
ly with ovveexepacpévos: ‘the word did 
not profit them because it was not 
incorporated by faith in them that 
heard, ‘because they were not vitally 
inspired with the divine message 
though they outwardly received it! 
Or again (b) we may connect 79 micret 
with cuvkexepacpévos, and regard rots 
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dxovcacw as a dative of reference: 
‘the word did not profit them because 
it was not united with faith for them 
that heard, ‘because the word itself 
was not quickened by the power of 
faith so as to effect its vital work. 
Of these two interpretations the 
former seems to be the simpler and 
more expressive; but both are open 
to the serious objection that it is 
strange that éxeivous and Tots dxovca- 
ow should be applied to the same 
persons. 

On the whole however, if it be 
supposed that the true reading has 
been preserved by our existing au- 
thorities, the former of these two 
renderings of the reading cuvkexepac- 
pévos appears to offer the least dif- 
ficulty; and it may be urged that 
the addition of rois dxovcacw is re- 
quired to bring out the reference to 
the Psalm, while ékeivous points the 
contrast with Christians. 

ovc adpéAnoev] The familiar facts 
carry the thought of the reader be- 
yond this negative result. The word 
heard and not welcomed involved 
those to whom it was addressed in a 
tragic fate. 

6 oyos tis axons] Vulg. sermo 
auditis. Syr. the word which they 
heard. The phrase admits of two 
renderings. It may mean (1) ‘the 
word of the message heard,’ the 
simple proclamation of the divine 
tidings; or (2) ‘the word of hearing,’ 
that is, the word as heard only, 
according as dxoy is taken passively 
or actively. The second sense which 
falls in perfectly with the context is 
justified by Ecclus. xli. 23 (xlii, 17) 
Aédyos akofs ‘a simple rumour’; but 
the former sense is more in accordance 
with the general (passive) usage of 
doy itself for a message spoken and 


heard: Is. liii, 1 (Rom. x. 16; John 
xii. 38); Jer. x. 22 hav dkojs (and in 
1 Thess. ii. 13 Adyos dkofs) seems to 
mean ‘a message of hearing,’ that is, a 
message not commended by any more 
authoritative form of delivery. 

The argument remains the same 
in both cases whether the apostle 
speaks of ‘the simple delivery of the 
message’ or of ‘the message which 
was simply heard.’ 

#7) ovveex.] The subjective negative 
is naturally used with the participle 
which gives the suggested reason 
(‘since they were not...’); comp. v. 15 
note. 

ovvkexepacpevos| The compounds 
of kepavvva dar are constantly used from 
early times of the moral (and spiritual) 
union of persons. So (cvyxexp.) Xen. 
Cyr. i. 4, I rots jAcKidrars ovveréxparo 
@ate oikeiws diaxetoOat, (eyKexp.) Ign. 
Eph. 5 rods éeykexpapévovs adr@ (7 
émurxoTr@), (avaxexp.) Plut. Rom. p. 
36 D kawvais avaxpabévtay emeyapiass 
tov yevov. They are used also of the 
union of things or qualities: 1 Cor. xii. 
24 6 Ocds cuveképacev TO odpa. Plat. 
Legg. xii. ¢. 10, p. 961 EB ras aicOnoes 
TO KuBepyyntiK@ vg ovyKkepardpevor... 
Menander, ap. Stob. Anthol. 45, 8, 
speaks of Adyou Svvapyis 7Oec xpnoT@ 
ovykexpapervn. Plut. Non posse suav. 
vivt sec, Epic. ii. p. 1101, B BéATioy 
évuTrapxew Te Kal ovykexpacda TH Trept 
Oedv So&n Kowov aidots Kal PdBov 
mabos... Comp. Ign. ad Smyrn. 3 
kpabévres TH Tapkt avrov Kat T@ aipare 
(al. mvevpare), and Lightfoot ad loc. 

3—7. The present experience of 
Christians confirms the privilege of 
faith (3); The fact that the rest itself 
is already realised is witnessed by the 
record of creation (4); The fact that 
the promise of the rest still remains 
is implied by the’exclusion of the un- 
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faithful from it (5); And a fresh word 
of God points to the end not yet 
reached (6, 7). 

3For we that believe enter into the 
rest of God; even as He hath said, 

As I swarein my wrath, 

They shall not enter into my rest; 
although the works were finished 
JSrom the foundation of the world. 
4For He hath said as we know (some- 
where) of the seventh day on this wise: 

And God rested on the seventh day 
Srom all His works ; 

5 And in this place again: 

They shall not enter into my 
rest. 

Seeing therefore it remaineth that 
some should enter into it, and they to 
whom the good tidings were before 
preached entered not in because of 
disobedience, 7He again defineth a 
certain day, Today, saying in David, 
after so long a time as hath been 
said before, 

Today, if ye shall hear His voice, 
Harden not your hearts. 

3. eioepxopueba yap...| The apostle 
assumes that actual experience es- 
tablishes the reality of the promise 
and the condition of its fulfilment. 
‘I speak without hesitation’ he seems 
to say ‘of a promise left to us, for we 
enter, we are entering now, into the 
rest of God, we that believed... The 
verb eicepyoueda is not to be taken 
as a future (Vulg. ingrediemur), but 
as the expression of a present fact: 
John xiv. 3, 18; Matt. xvii. 11; 1 Cor. 
iii, 13; Col. iii. 6. Moreover the 
efficacy of faith is regarded in its 
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critical action (morevoavres) and not, 
as might have been expected, in its 
continuous exercise (marevortes). 
Comp. Acts iv. 32; 2 Thess. i. 10; 
1 Cor. xv. 2. At the same time he 
does not say simply ‘we enter in 
having believed’ (morevoarres); but 
he regards ‘believers’ as a definite 
class who embraced the divine revela- 
tion when it was offered (of mucrev- 
cavtes). This effective faith works its 
full result while it continues (c. iii. 6, 
14). Comp. Matt. xi. 28 ff; ¢ vi 18 
ot karadpvyortes. 

eis THY kataravow]| not simply ‘into 
rest’ but into the rest of which the 
Psalmist spoke, ‘into the rest of God.’ 

Kadds eipnxev, ‘Qe dpoca...| The 
words of the Psalm, as used here, 
prove that there is a rest and that it 
has not been attained. It follows 
therefore, this the writer assumes, 
that Christ has brought the rest with- 
in the reach of His people, as indeed 
Christians know. This interpretation 
of the quotation seems to be more 
natural than to suppose that the 
reference is designed to contrast the 
faith of Christians with the want of 
faith which caused the rejection of 
the Jews of the Exodus. 

eipnxey] Comp. v. 4; i. 133 X. 9 note; 
xiii. 5; Acts xiii. 34. The subject is 
simply, ‘God, or ‘the Spirit, and not 
‘the Scripture,’ 

kairo. Tav epyov...| although the 
works (of God) were finished (done) 
Srom the foundation of the world. 
Vulg. e¢ quidem operibus ab institu- 
tione mundi perfectis; Syr. although 
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the works of God... There was there- 
fore no failure on the part of God. 
The divine rest was prepared. God 
Himself had entered into it, though 
it still remained that His people 
should share it according to His 
purpose. Thus the rest was at once 
in the past and in the future. 

xairou] In the N.T. Acts xiv. 17 only; 
kairovye John iv. 2. The word is used 
with a participle in all periods of 
Greek literature: Simon. ap. Plat. 
Protag. 26 p. 339 © kairo. eipnuévor. 
Epict. Diss. i. 8, 5. 

amo xaraBodjs x.| c. ix. 26. See 
Matt. xiii. 35 [Ps. Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 2 
dm apxfs LXx.|; xxv. 34; Lk. xi. 50; 
Apoc. xiii. 8; xvii. 8. The phrase 
is not found in the uxx. Compare 
mpo xataBodjs x. John xvii. 24; Hph. 
i. 4. 

The writer of the Epistle by this re- 
ference completes the conception of 
the promised rest. ‘The rest of God,’ 
the rest which He had provided for 
His people, is no other in its last 
form than the rest which He Himself 
enjoyed. Of this the earthly inherit- 
ance was only a symbol. 

4,5. The quotations in these verses 
establish in detail the two conclusions 
found in the words quoted in 2. 3, 
that there is a rest already prepared 
(v. 4); and that Israel did not enter 
into it (v. 5). 

4. elpynxev] Comp. v. 3 note. 

cov] Comp. ii. 6 note. This in- 
definite form of quotation is found 
nowhere else in the N.T. It occurs 
jn other writers: Philo, Quod Deus 
immut. § 16, i. p. 284 M.; De prof. 
§ 36, i. 575; De congr. er. gr. § 31,1. 
544; Clem. R. ad Cor.i. 15. The sense 

Wee. 
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of the particle is probably not local 
(somewhere) but general (‘as we know,’ 
‘to quote familiar words’). 

tept rhs €85.] It has been remarked 
that ‘the six days’ are defined in the 
record of creation by ‘the evening and 
the morning,’ but to the seventh no 
such limits are given. See v. 9 note. 

karéravoev] The verb is used in an 
intransitive sense (though rarely) in 
classical Greek; and in the Lxx.: 
Kecelus. v. 6; 1 Mace. ix. 73 &c. Itis 
used in the commoner transitive sense 
below ». 8. 

év tovr@ madw] sc. etpnkey 6 
eds. The rovrm is neuter: in this 
place, or phrase. 

mad] again, on the other side. 
The failure of those to whom the 
promise was originally made to attain 
it, is a second element in the argu- 
ment. Thereisarest; and yet further 
it has not been realised by men. 

6. But when we recognise failure 
it is not that we acquiesce in it. The 
promise once made will have a ful- 
filment. Some must enter into the 
rest: those who were formerly called 
did not enter through disobedience ; 
therefore another time was afterwards 
fixed when believers might gain by 
ready self-surrender that which God 
still offered. The conditional terms 
are thus two and not one; for the 
second clause (kal of mpor. evayyen.) 
cannot be considered to be only ex- 
planatory of the first. 

érel ovv] See c. v. II note. 

droNeirera| 0.9; x. 26. This cer- 
tainty is left as a consequence of the 
unrepealed (though unfulfilled) pro- 
mise. 

ol mporepor evayy. | they to whom the 
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good tidings were before preached... 
Vulg. guibus prioribus annunciatum 
est. Only two generations are con- 
templated, that of Moses and that of 
Christ. The second generation of 
Israel who entered into Canaan are 
not considered toe have received or 
enjoyed the fulness of the original 
promise. 

b¢ dreidecavy] O. L. propter con- 
tumaciam. The Vulgate rendering 
propter incredulitatem (and so v. 11 ; 
Rom. xi. 30, 32; Col. iii. 6 [O. L. dis- 
sidentia|; Eph. ii. 2; v. 6: in iii. 12, 
19 amoria is so rendered) obscures the 
important difference between the state 
of mind and the active expression of 
it. Unbelief is manifested in diso- 
bedience (contrast iii. 19). The two 
are placed in close connexion Rom. 
xi. 20 ff., 30 ff. ; comp. John iii. 36. 

7. opi¢e] O. L. preefinivit... Vulg. 
terminat... The Holy Spirit through 
the writer of the Psalm (c. iii. 7) de- 
Jineth a certain day, ‘Today, say- 
ing... It seems more natural to take 
‘Today’ as the explanation of ‘a 
certain day,’ than to connect it with 
‘saying’ as part of the quotation. 

ev A. déyor] saying in the person 
of David, who was regarded as the 
author of the whole Psalter ; and not 
‘in the book of David’ (the phrases 
ev Hig Rom. xi. 2, ev 76 ‘Qoné Rom. 
ix. 25, are not exactly parallel). The 
expression, which follows the common 
mode of speaking, is not to be re- 


7 Twa dplfer X* 
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garded by itself as decisive of the 
authorship of the Psalm. 

mpoetpyrat] C. iii. 7, 15. 

8—io. The words of the Psalmist 
convey also another lesson. In one 
sense it might be said that in the 
second generation those who were 
rescued from Egypt did enter into 
the rest which was refused to their 
fathers. But Canaan was not the 
rest of God. The rest of God is a 
Sabbath rest which man also is des- 
tined to share, a rest after finished 
labour. Therefore the Psalmist, in the 
troubled rest of Canaan, still points 
his hearers to an end unattained. 

® For if Joshua had given them 
rest, He would not have spoken after 
this of another day. 9 There remain- 
eth then a sabbath rest for the people 
of God. For he that is entered 
into His rest hath himself also rested 
Srom his works as God did from His 
own, 

8. el yap... Incods] For if Joshua... 
The Peshito defines the ambiguous 
name (Jesus): Jesus the son of 
Nun... (but not in Acts vii. 45). 

avrovs] The antecedent is mentally 
supplied : ‘those in whom Christians 
find their counterpart.’ Comp. viii. 8, 
xi. 28. See Winer p. 183. 

katéravoer] transitive (otherwise vz. 
4 note, 10) as in Ex. xxxiii. 14; Deut. 
lii. 20 &e. 

ovk dy rept adAns éddde...] He 
would not have continued to speak 
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after this, after so long a time (v. 7), 
of another day. O. L. non de alio(?) 
(Lcf. de aliis) dixisset postera die. 
Vulg. nunguam de alia loqueretur 
posthac die. For the unusual and ex- 
pressive combination ¢? xarémavoev 
ove Gy...€ddde, see Additional Note. 
It is assumed that if Joshua did 
not gain an entrance into the rest of 
God, no later leader did up to the 
time of Christ. No earthly rest in- 
deed can be the rest of God (xi. 9 f.). 
9. dpa droX....] ¢. xii. 8. This un- 
classical use of dpa in the first place 
of a sentence as defining a conclusion 
from the previous words is found in 
the Synoptists (Matt. xii. 28 ; Luke xi. 
48) and in St Paul (Rom. x. 17; 1 Cor. 
xv. 18 &c.), especially in the form dpa 
ovv (Rom. v. 18 &c.), but it is not 
found in St John or in the Catholic 
Epistles. 
caBBaticpos] a sabbath rest (O. L. 
requies, Vulg. sabbatismus, Syr. to 
keep a Sabbath-rest)—a rest which 
closes the manifold forms of earthly 
preparation and work (the Hexae- 
meron of human toil): not an isolated 
_ sabbath but asabbath-life. The change 
of term from kardravots is significant. 
The word is not quoted as used by 
any earlier writer. ZaSBari{w occurs 
not unfrequently in the Lxx. and 
caBBartiopés itself is used in an enu- 
meration of superstitious observances 
by Plutarch: De superst. 3; ii. p. 166 A. 
The Sabbath rest answers to the 
Creation as its proper consummation. 
Such is the thought of Augustine at 
the end of his Confessions (xiii. 35 f.): 
Domine Deus, pacem da nobis, omnia 
enim preestitisti, pacem quietis, pacem 
sabbati, sabbati sine vespera. Omnis 
quippe iste ordo pulcherrimus rerum 
valde bonarum modis suis peractis 
transitorius est; et mane quippe in 
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eis factum est et vespera. Dies autem 
septimus sine vespera est nec habet 
occasum, quia sanctificasti eum ad 
permansionem sempiternam; ut id 
quod tu post opera tua bona valde, 
quamvis ea quiete feceris, requievisti 
septimo die, hoc preloquatur nobis 
vox libri tui, quod et nos post opera 
nostra, ideo bona valde quia tu nobis 
ea donasti, sabbato vitze seternze re- 
quiescamus in te. 

And again after giving a brief par- 
allel of the six days of Creation with 
the ages of the world, he closes his 
De civitate (xxii. 30, 5) with the 
striking conception of the ‘seventh 
day,’ the ‘Sabbath,’ passing into an 
eternal ‘Lord’s day’: De istis porro 
zetatibus singulis nune diligenter lon- 
gum est disputare. Heec tamen sep- 
tima erit sabbatum nostrum, cujus 
finis non erit vespera sed dominicus 
dies, velut octavus seternus, qui Christi 
resurrectione sacratus est, zeternam 
non solum spiritus verum etiam cor- 
poris requiem preefigurans. Ibi vaca- 
bimus et videbimus; videbimus et 
amabimus ; amabimus et laudabimus. 
Kece quod erit in fine sine fine. Nam 
quis alius noster est finis nisi pervenire 
ad regnum cujus nullus est finis ? 

The remarks of the Greek fathers 
are less suggestive: caBBaticpov ovo- 
pace THY TOY TopaTLKoY epywy dma\Xa- 
ynv (Theodoret). And Chrysostom : 
domep yap €v TS caBBaro mravrov pev 
TaY Tovnpav améxerOar Kedever, exeiva 
d€ pova yiverOat ra mpos Narpelay Tod 
Oeod, dmrep of fepeis émeréXovr, Kal doa 
uxny dere Kal pndev Erepov, otra 
kal TOTEe. 

The Jewish teachers dwelt much 
upon the symbolical meaning of the 
Sabbath as prefiguring ‘the world 
to come.’ One passage quoted by 
Schoettgen and others may be given: 
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‘The people of Israel said: Lord 
of the whole world, shew us_ the 
world to come. God, blessed be 
He, answered: Such a pattern is the 
Sabbath’ (Jalk. Rub. p. 95, 4). In 
this connexion the double ground 
which is given for the observance of 
the Sabbath, the rest of God (Ex. xx. 
11) and the deliverance from Egypt 
(Deut. y. 15), finds its spiritual con- 
firmation. The final rest of man an- 
swers to the idea of Creation realised 
after the Fall by Redemption. Comp. 
Schoettgen ad loc. and on 2. 3. 

Eyen in this present life there is a 
foretaste of the Sabbath-rest when the 
believer, dead to self, yields himself in 
perfect obedience to Christ. He works 
indeed; yet not he, but Christ who 
dwells and works in him (Gal. ii. 20). 
He has ceased from his works. 

T@ ha@ Tod Geov] c. xi. 25. Comp. 
1 Pet. ii. 10 (Aads Oeod). The phrase 
often occurs by implication (Rom. ix. 
25 f.; xi rf. &c.). Comp. Gal. vi. 16 
(emt roy "IopanA rov Ocov); and contrast 
c. ii. 17 (rod aod); xiii. 12 (note); 
Apoe. xviii. 4. Israel was the type of 
the divine commonwealth. Sabbatis- 
mus non paucis reservatur sed populo, 
id est magnze multitudini ; nec tamen 
cuilibet populo, sed populo Det (Herv.). 

10. 6 yap eic.| for he that is en- 
tered (enters), whoever has once en- 
tered, into His rest, the rest of God 
(iii. 18; iv. 1)... The general state- 
ment gives the reason for the remark- 
able title which has been now given 
to the rest (caBBariopos) by reference 
to v. 4. 

The words may also be understood 
(though this seems to be less likely) 
as unfolding the nature of the -pro- 
mised rest. 

The form of construction (eireAdar, 


xatémavaev) marks the perfectness of 
the issue. The entrance and the rest 
are coincident and ‘complete. Comp. 
Matt. xxv. 21, 23. 

kar. ard tav épyev| Comp. Apoc. 
Ve 13 

dorep ard trav idiav 6 8.)as God did 
Srom His own works, from the works 
which, as far as man can conceive, 
correspond with His Nature, and 
which are spoken of as works, though 
wrought without toil. Comp. 1 Cor. 
iii. 8 Kara Tov tdtoy Komoy. 

(0) The responsibility of such as 
have received the promise of the rest 
of God (11—13). 

11—13. Since the promise remains 
for Christians they must also heed 
the warning (v. 11). The Gospel must 
be received with a devotion which 
answers to the character of the Power 
by which it is offered (vv. 12, 13). 

™ Let us therefore give diligence to 
enter into that rest, that no one fall 
after the same example of disobe- 
dience. “For the word of God is 
living, and active, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, and piercing 
even to the dividing of soul and spirit, 
and of joints and marrow, and quick 
to judge the feelings and thoughts of 
the heart. 8 And there is no creature 
that is not manifest in His sight, but 
all things are naked and laid open 
to the eyes of Him to whom we have 
to give account. 

Il. omovddcopev ovv...]| Let us 
give diligence (Latt. Festinemus), 
strive earnestly...because ‘the prize: 
is noble and the hope is great.’ There 
is need of active exertion that we may 
secure what God has promised. So. 
Chrysostom: péya pév 7 amiotis Kat 
CwTHpLoV kal TavTNs dvev ovK eve T@OHVAL 
Twa, GAN ovK dpket Ka? éauTiv TodTo 
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€pydcac Gat adda Sei Kal rodurelas opbijs. 
And Primasius, following him: Fes- 
tinemus inquit quoniam non sufficit 
sola fides sed debet addi et vita fidei 
condigna... Herveius marks the situa- 
tion of the Hebrews more exactly: 
Festinemus ingredi nec in his terrenis 
quee nos impediunt immoremur. Feés- 
tinemus fide et bonis operibus, quod 
illi non faciunt qui carnaliter adhuc 
legem observant et erga fidem et 
Spiritualem conversationem negli- 
gentes existunt. 

For omovdagew see Eph. iv. 3; 2 Tim. 
ii 15; 2 Pet. i. 10; iii. 14. 

eis exeiyny thy Kar.] into that rest, 
that rest of God which is characterised 
by such absolute blessedness (comp. 
Matt. vii. 22 év éxeivy rh jpépa; John 
xi. 49 note). 

iva pr ev TG adr@...1éon...] O. L. ne 
aliquis eodem exemplo cadat a veri- 
tate. Lcf. ne aliqui in idem. ex. 
contumacie cadant. Vulg. ne in 
id ipsum quis incidat incredulitatis 
exemplum. Syr. that we may not 
Jall in the manner of those who did 
not believe. These two forms of 
rendering (Lef., Vulg.; O. L, Syr. ;) 
represent two possible interpretations 
of the words represented roughly by 
‘falling into’ and ‘falling after’ the 
same example. According to the first 
interpretation mimrew év tod. is a 
compressed expression for ‘falling into 
the same type of disobedience and 
thus exhibiting it’ But qwimrew cis 
vmodevyya, Which is involved in this 
explanation, is, under any circum- 
stances, an eXtremely strange ex- 
pression. 

Hence it is better to follow the 
second view, in which wimrew is taken 
absolutely in the sense of ‘falling’ 
‘perishing’ as opposed to ‘standing’ 
(comp. 1 Cor. x. 12; Rom. xi. 11), and 
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ev v0. describes the lesson presented 
by the fall. 

Those who so fall become, in their 
punishment, an example like that 
offered by the Jews in the Wilderness, 
an example, that is, of the fatal con- 
sequences of disobedience fitted to 
alarm others. Unbelief (iii. 12) is 
here seen in its practical issue (v. 6 
note). The word dmdderyya occurs 
2 Pet. ii. 6 with gen. pers. (‘an example 
to deter them’). See also John xiii. 
15; and for a different use of the word 
c. Vill. 5 note. 

The words ris devOeias are placed 
at the end and isolated, so that atten- 
tion is fixed and rests upon them 
(comp. ix. 15; xii. I1). 

The parallel suggested by the words 
was the more impressive when the 
Apostle wrote, because the generation 
of the Exodus had borne much, like 
the Hebrew Christians, before they 
fell at last. And the spiritual trial of 
Jews and Christians was essentially 
the same: illi non crediderunt Deum 
sufficere ad dandam requiem terrze 
promissionis, et isti similiter Christum 
ad dandam requiem perpetuam suf- 
ficere non credebant sine carnalibus 
observantiis (Herv.). 

12. The necessity of earnest effort 
lies in the character of the divine 
revelation. It is not ‘a vain thing 
for us: it is our life.’ 

The main thought in the description 
of ‘the word of God’ is not that of 
punishment, as it is taken by Chryso- 
stom, but of its essential nature as it 
enters into, permeates, transforms, 
every element in man. There is no 
question of an external rest apart 
from the harmony of the believer with 
God or, in the figure of v. 2, apart from 
the vital union of the hearer with. the 
word. The rest is the consummation 
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of that divine fellowship of which the 
life in Canaan was a type. 

Thus Philo also saw in the ‘perfect 
light’ of the seventh day a symbol of 
‘the light of virtue’ in which the soul 
finds true rest: é¢v ratty TH voet 
maverat  tav Ovnrdy ovoracis’ Kat 
yap ovrws exer’ drav dvareihn péyyos 
Ths aperijs, TO Aapmpov kat Oeiov dvras, 
eméxerat (is checked) ris évavrias 
picews 7 yeveots (Leg. Alleg. i. § 8; 
i. 46). 

The five successive epithets ((év... 
EVE PYNS...TOMBTEPOS.. .OLULKVOULEVOS...KPl- 
tukos...) applied to ‘the word’ mark 
with increasing clearness its power to 
deal with the individual soul. There 
is a passage step by step from that 
which is most general to that which is 
most personal. Life is characterised 
by activity: the activity takes the 
special form of an internal examina- 
tion, which reaches to the very founda- 
tions of our organization ; and this is 
not physical only but inspired by a 
moral force, all-pervading, all-discern- 
ing, for it is indeed the force of God. 

By ‘the word of God’ (6 Aoyos rod 
deov) we must understand the word 
which He speaks through His mes- 
sengers or immediately in the heart 
of each man. Here the thought is in 
the first instance necessarily of the 
word spoken by the Son Who has 
again offered to man the rest of God. 
Comp. John xii. 48 (Deut. xviii. 18 f.). 
This sense is required by the whole 
course of the argument (iii. 7 Aéyen, v. 
I5 &v t@ éyerOa, iv. 2 eopev evny- 
yedtopevot...6 Adyos THs dkojs, V. 4 etpn- 
kev, 0. 7 ev Aaveld Aéywr, v. 8 eXadet). 

The language is not directly ap- 
plicable to the Personal Word Him- 
self. He cannot properly be likened 
to the sword. The sword ‘issues from 
his mouth’ (Apoe. i. 16); and it may 
be concluded yet further that the 
author of the Epistle did not directly 
identify the divine Adyos with the 
Son (i. 2). At the same time the 
truth that Christ is the Gospel which 
Ile brings is present to the writer’s 
mind and influences his form of ex- 
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pression. Thus the passage shews how 
naturally the transition was made 
from the revelation of God to Him 
Who was at once the Revelation and 
the Revealer. Comp. 1 Johni. 1 f 
note. , 

It is not however surprising that 
the passage was commonly understood 
of the Personal Word by the Fathers : 
é.g. Eusebius Theoph. Cram. Cat. p. 
460; Athanasius ¢. Ar. ii. S$ 35, 72; 
Isidore, Cat. p. 459; Cicumenius ; 
Theophylact; Primasius; Herveius. 
The transition to this sense is given 
in Apoc. xix. 13, 

The passage offers an instructive 
parallel with Philo. Philo speaks at 
length (Quis rerum div. her. S§ 26 ff. ; 
i. 491 ff. M.) of the Logos as ‘the divider’ 
(ropes) of things, basing his teaching 
on an interpretation of Gen. xv. Io. 
So the Logos divides material things 
into their indivisible atoms, the soul 
into rational and irrational, speech 
into true and false, formless matter 
into the elements, and so on. Two 
things only are left undivided: ‘the 
nature of reason (rod Aoysopod) in man 
and that of the Divine Logos above 
us, and these being indivisible (arpnroz) 
divide other things innumerable. For 
the Divine Logos divides and dis- 
tributes all things in nature, and our 
intellect (vovs) divides into infinitely 
infinite parts whatsoever matters and 
bodies it receives intellectually, and 
never ceases cutting them...’ (i. p. 
506 M.). 

So elsewhere the virtuous man is 
said to remove the sores of vice by 
Aoyos ropeds, the knife of reason (Quod 
det. pot. insid. § 29, i. 212 M.). Com- 
pare De Cher. § 9 (i. p. 144 M.), where 
the flaming sword of the Cherubim is 
explained of the Logos used by the 
individual. 

Thus as far as the ‘cutting,’ ‘divid- 
ing’ power of the Divine Logos is 
concerned, it is, according to Philo, 
exercised simply in the realm of being. 
It has no moral qualities. The moral 
divider is the human reason. Under 
other aspects however the Philonic 
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Logos has a moral power (Quod Deus 
sit immut. § 28; i. p. 292 M.). 

There is a yet more fundamental 
difference between the writer of the 
Epistle and Philo in the conception 
of the Divine Logos. With Philo it is 
characteristically the divine thought 
(the Adyos évdiaberos): with the writer 
of the Epistle the divine word (the 
Adyos mpodopixos), as it is with St 
John. 

The action of the Word is regarded 
in relation to (1) man (w. 12), and (2) 
to all created things. It deals with 
man in respect (a) to his constitution, 
both immaterial and material, and 
(6) to his activity, in feeling and 
reason. 

12. (Gv...Kal évepyis kat To“eTepos... | 
The Word—the revelation—of God is 
living (¢év), not simply as ‘enduring 
for ever, but as having in itself 
energies of action. It partakes in 
some measure of the character of 
God Himself (iii. 12 Oeds (dy note ; 
x. 31). Comp. Acts vii. 38 Ady 
¢évra. John vi. 63 Ta pypara a eyo 
AeAdAnKa piv mvedpa ot Kal Car 
éorw taken up by St Peter 2. 68 p7- 
pata (wns aiwviou éxets. 

With this ‘living word’ believers 
are incorporated. 

Compare Orig. de Prine. i. 2, 3 
Unde et recte mihi dictus videtur 
sermo ille qui in Actibus Pauli scrip- 
tus est quia Hic(?) est verbum ani- 
mal vivens (cf. Lipsius, Apokr. Apos- 
telgesch. ii. 1, 70 f.). 

Comp. Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. §§ 59, 
61 (i. 120, 122 M.) opas rhs Wuxhs 
rpopiy ola eori. Aoyos Geod (Ex. xvi. 
15)...7d S€ pyya mépos adrod* rpeperat 
8é rav pev Tedevorépwy 7 ux?) GA TO 
Aoy@, ayanjoatper Oo ay npeis ef Kal 
péper Tpapeinuev avrod. 

The life of the Word is not only 
present, but it is also vigorously 
manifested. The Word is active 
(evepyys, O.L. validum, Vulg. officax). 





For évepyns see 1 Cor. xvi. 9 Oupa... 
evepyns. Philem. 6 dmas 7 kowvovia... 
evepyns yévnra. The variant évapyjs 
(B, Hier. in Isat. lxvi. evidens) repre- 
sents a very common confusion of 
forms. 

The activity of the Word is not 
intellectual only but moral: it deals 
with conduct as well as with know- 
ledge. It is shewn in the power of 
the Word to lay open the innermost 
depths of human nature. The Word 
has unrivalled keenness: it pierces 
in fact to the most secret parts of 
man; and that not as an instrument 
merely but as a judge of moral issues. 
It is sharper than the most formidable 
weapon of earthly warfare: it finds 
its way through every element of 
our earthly frame: it scrutinises the 
affections and thoughts of which our 
bodily members are the present 
organs. 

The image of the sharp cutting 
power (roudrepos, Vulg. penetrabilior) 
of the Word finds a striking parallel 
in a line of Phocylides (v. 118), 
dmAov Tot Aoyos avdpt roudrepdov eaore 

oOnpov. 

In this respect the word is com- 
pared with the sharpest of material 
arms, ‘the two-edged sword.’ Comp. 
Apoe. i. 16 ek rov oroparos adrod pop- 
gaia Sictopos d&eia éxmopevopern, ii. 
fa" Iss xlixs 23 ((xi04s lis 165 Eos. Vi. 
5). Schoettgen quotes a Jewish saying 
to the effect that ‘he who utters the 
Shema is as if he held a two-edged 
sword.’ 

The phrase is common in classical 
writers, ¢.g. Hurip. Hel. 989. 

Other examples are given by Wet- 
stein. 

For payaipa see Eph. vi. 17 d€£acbe 
...THV pdxaipay Tov mvevpatos 6 eat 
pypa Oeod (Eidos is not found in N.T.) ; 
and for roywrepos inép Luke xvi. 8; 
Jud. xi. 25; ¢. iii. 3; ix. 23 (rapa). 

kal Sukvovpevos Gypt peptopod... | 
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The ‘dividing’ operation of ‘the Word 
of God’ has been understood as 
reaching to the separation of soul 
Srom spirit, and of joints from marrow, 
or to the separation, in themselves, of 
soul and spirit, and of joints and 
marrow. The latter interpretation 
seems to be unquestionably right. 
The Word of God analyses, lays bare, 
reveals in their true nature, reduces 
to their final elements, all the powers 
of man. Chrysostom mentions both 
views: ti é€ate tovT0; poBepdy tu 7vi- 
aro. i) yap ore rd mvedpa Suaipet aro 
Ths Woyxis, Neyer” 7) Ore Kal adrav (leg. 
80 avrév) rév dowpdreov Suxvetra, od 
Kadds 1 pdxaipa povoy Trav capLaTar. 
Seikvucw...07...ddov Ov ddov Suxveirac 
rov dvOpewmoy (leg. rov avOparov) (ad L.). 

The omission of the re in the first 
of the two double clauses (W. kat mv. 
dp. Te kal py.) causes some difficulty as 
to the construction. It has been 
supposed that the first clause (Wp. kal 
mv.) depends on the second ‘unto the 
division both of the joints and marrow 
of soul and spirit’; and again that 
the second clause, understood meta- 
phorically, explains the extent of the 
penetrative power of the Word ‘unto 
the division of soul and spirit, yea, of 
both spiritual joints and marrow in 
that internal frame.’ 

The first of these interpretations 
presupposes a most unnatural con- 
struction ; and the second is harsh and 
forced, though Euripides (Hipp. 255) 
speaks of the axpos pvedds ouxijs. 

It is more simple, and free from 
objection, to regard the two compound. 
clauses as coupled by the re, so that 
the first two terms taken together 
represent the immaterial elements 
in man; while the two which follow 
represent the material elements. Thus 
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the four in combination offer a general 
view of the sum of man’s powers in 
his present organization. The divine 
revelation penetrates through all. No 
part of human nature is untouched by 
it. 

For this use of re compare Acts 
xxvi. 30; Luke xxiv. 20. 

Woxis Kai mvedparos| Vulg. anime 
ac spiritus. Compare 1 Cor. xv. 45; 
1 Thess. v. 23. The broad distinction 
between the two is given forcibly by 
Primasius: Anima vivimus, spiritu 
rationabiliter intelligimus: vita nobis 
carnalis cum bestiis communis est, 
ratio spiritalis cum angelis.... Comp. 
Additional Note. 

dppav te kal pverdv] Vulg. com- 
pagum quoque ac medullarum. Syr. 
of joints and of marrow and bones, 
the most critical parts of the physical 
framework of man, and the inmost 
media of his physical force. The 
words are not found elsewhere in the 
N.T. Gicumenius notices their re- 
lation to what goes before: eimdy ra 
dodpara eine kat Ta gopatixd, The 
plural pveddv expresses the idea of 
the separate members in which the 
‘marrow’ is found. The rendering of 
the Peshito is a remarkable example 
of an interpretative gloss. 

KpuriKos evOvpnoewy Kal évvordv k.] 
Vulg. discretor (O. L. scrutator) cogi- 
tationum et intentionum cordis. The 
enumeration of the constituent ele- 
ments of man is followed by a notice 
of his rational activity as a moral 
being. Over this, over the feelings 
and thoughts of his heart, the Word 
of God is fitted to exercise judgment. 
The first word (évdupncewy) refers to 
the action of the affections, the second 
(€vvocayv) to the action of the reason. 
Clement has a remarkable parallel : 
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epevntys yap €or (6 Oeds) evvordy Kab 
évOupnoewy (1 Cor. xxi. 9). 

For evdpnous see Matt. ix. 4; xii. 
25; Acts xvii. 29; and for évvo., 
1 Pet. iv. 1. 

Both ‘feelings’ and ‘thoughts’ are 
referred to ‘the heart,’ which repre- 
sents the seat of personal, moral life. 
It is of interest to trace the use of 
the word through the Epistle: iii. 8 
(bot Gatite, ig: Wi, 1Os0 32.2 Viil....10 
(3.16). 5- x. 22.5) xill, ‘9; 

13. The thought of the pervading 
energy of the revelation of God in 
regard to man is now extended to 
that of the universal Providence of 
God with regard to all created beings. 
Ti Aéyo wept avOpdrrav, dyoiv, Kav yap 
adyyédous Kav dpyayyédous Kay Ta Xe- 
pouBiw Kal ra Sepadip Kav oiavdnmore 
Ktigw, Mayra ékkexddurrrat TO 6POarpa 
exeivo; (Chrys.). Comp. Philo Leg. 
Alleg. iii. 60 (i. 121 M.). Timeamus 
ejus preesentiam cujus scientiam nul- 
latenus effugere valeamus (Primas. 
Atto). 

There is some difficulty as to the 
antecedent of the two pronouns 
(€vdmiov avrod, Trois opOadpots avrod). 
They must evidently refer to the 
same subject; and since the subject 
in the second case is unequivocally 
personal (“Him to Whom we must 
render account’), there can be little 
doubt that we must understand ‘God’ 
in both places, suggested by the 
compound subject of the former sen- 
tence, ‘the Word of God’ Nor is 
there anything unnatural in the trans- 
ition from the-manifestation of God 
through His Word to His Person. 

For xricws (creature) see Rom. i. 
253 viii: 39; 2 Cor. v. 17. "Adaris 
does not occur again in N.T. 

The negative statement that nothing 
is hidden from the sight of God is 


supplemented by a positive state- 
ment that all things are stripped of 
every disguise which might conceal 
their true nature (yupvd) and brought 
by an overmastering power into full 
view before His eyes (rerpaynduc- 
péva). 

The general sense of rerpaynduopéva 
(Latt. aperta, Syrr. revealed, made 
manifest) is clear, as it is given in the 
old versions (Hesych. rerpayn\tcpéva: 
mepavepopueva), but it is by no means 
certain from what image the meaning 
is derived. The word rpaynrifew is 
not found in the txx. It is fre- 
quently used by Philo in the sense of 
prostrating, overthrowing ; eg. Quis 
rer. div. heer. § 55 (i. p. 512M.) dvjp 
dvras tpaxnrifav # (lege #) tpaxndt- 
(eoOa dvvara: de vit. Mos. § 54 (ii. p. 
127 M.) rpaxndrCopevor rats eribupias 
wav@ vropevodor Spay te Kal macyxewv 
(‘obtorto collo pertracti’); and, with 
a more general application, de exsecr. 
§ 7 Gi. 433 M.) dpgerai wore Starvety 
kal dvakirrrew 7 ToAAG yupvacbeioa Kab 
tpaxnricbecica yj. So Jos. B. Sud. iv. 
6,2. Comp. Plut. de Curios. ii. p. 521 B 
opare tov aOdnthy vd matducKapiov 
TpaxnAtCouevoy (where the idea is of 
the head turned round to gaze, map- 
emuotpepopevoy, and so, in the next 
sentence, rpaxndifouevous Kat mepiayo- 
pévous). 

The Greek Fathers were evidently 
perplexed py the word. Chrysostom 
appears to understand it of victims | 
hung up (by the neck) and flayed: 
To TeTpaxnAtopéva eipyta amd pera- 
opas rév Sepudrey tév dro Tar iepeiwv 
egeAxopevav. domep yap éxeiva, émedav 
tis oakas amd Tis capkds mapeAkion 
7d dépua, mavra Ta évdov dmoxadimrerat 
kal dfAa yiverat Tois nuerepors opOad- 
pois, orm Kal TO Oecd Spdra mpoxerrac 
qavra, 
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Theodoret interprets the word of 
victims prostrate and lifeless: rd dé 
TeTpaxnropéva Tois opOadpois avrov €k 
perapopas Tébetxe Tdv Bvopevav (dwr, 
a mavtehds abwva keira, Ts chayns 
Tv pavny apedopevns. 

(Ecumenius gives Chrysostom’s 
meaning and another without deciding 
between them : rerpayntcpéva O€ hyoe 
Ta yupva dd perahopas trav mpoBarev 
TOY €k TPAaxnov ApTnEvev Kal yeyup- 
vopévor tis Sopas. 7) To TerpaynAiopeva 
ayti Tov KaT@ KUTTOVTA, Kal TOV TpaynAoV 
émukAlwovra dia TO pt) ioxvew arevioa 
th S80&n éxeivy Tod Xpicrod Kal Oeod 
tpov (leg. judy) "Incod. Theophylact 
prefers the interpretation of Chry- 
sostom. 

The word has been popularly ex- 
plained as used of a wrestler who 
seizes the neck and thrusts back the 
head of his adversary (resupinare) 
so as to expose it fully to sight; but 
there is no direct evidence of the use 
of rpaxndi¢w in this sense; and the 
words of (icumenius point to the sense 
of pressing down the head, which 
agrees with the general idea of pros- 
tration. 

mpos ov npiv o Aoyos| to whom we 
have to give account. (So Syr.) O.L. 
ante quem nobis oratio est. Vulg. ad 
quem (Hier. de quo) nobis sermo. 
Comp. Ign. ad Magn. 3. Compare 
Chrysostom Orat. ad tllumin. 1 (ii. 
274 ed. Gaume) ov yap mpos rods cuv- 
SovAous jpiv GAAG mpds Tov Aeomdrny 6 
Aoyos €oTi, kat rovT@ Tas evOdvas Sdco- 
pev tav BeBiopévov dmavrov. So he 
rightly gives the sense here: @ péA- 
Aopev Sodvar edOuvas TGv wempaypevor. 
Primasius lays open the ground of 
the truth in impressive words: nec 
mirum si totus ubique totam suam 
agnoscat creaturam. 

ii Transition to the doctrine of 
the High-priesthood of Christ, re- 
suming ii. 17 f. (14—16). 

Having dealt with the relation of 
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the Son of Man (iii. 1 Jesus) to Moses 
and Joshua; and with the relation of 
the promise which declares man’s 
destiny to the people of God under 
the Old and New Dispensations, the 
writer now returns to the central 
thought of the High-priesthood, from 
which he has turned aside, and pre- 
pares for the full discussion of it in 
the following chapters (v.—x. 18). 
Briefly, he shews, we have a High- 
priest who has Himself entered the 
rest of God (v. 14); who can perfectly 
sympathise with us (v. 15); so that we 
can ourselves draw near to God, with 
whom He is (. 16). 

“Having therefore a great High- 
priest, Who hath passed through the 
heavens, Jesus the Son of Giod, let us 
cling to our confession; “for we 
have not a High-priest that cannot 
be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities, but one that hath been 
tempted in all points like as we are, 
apart from sin. “Let us therefore 
come with boldness unto the throne of 
grace, that we may receive mercy and 
jind grace to help us in time of need. 

14. €xovres ovv apy....] Comp. x. 19; 
xii. 1. The words point back to ii. 
17; iii, 1. The fear of final failure, 
the consciousness of weakness and 
partial failure, turn the thoughts again 
to the Mediator. 

Our High-priest, our Apostle, has 
done more than Aaron or Moses pre- 
figured. He has entered into the 
rest which He foreshewed, so that He 
can also bring His people into it. He 
is seated at the right hand of God. 
But meanwhile man has his part to 
do; and as we strive to secure the 
promised rest we must cling firmly 
to the confession in which lies the 
assurance of success. 

The simple fact that we have a 
High-priest is stated first (Having 
therefore a High-priest), and then 
His character and position are de- 
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scribed: Having therefore a High- 
priest, great in His essential Nature 
(i. 1 ff), and One Who hath passed 
through the heavens, and so come 
before the very Presence of God. 
The epithet péyas does not go to 
complete the notion of High-priest, 
but characterises his dignity. Comp. 
X. 21; (xiii. 20). Philo de somn. i. § 38 
(i. p. 654 M.) 6 péyas dpxtepeds [rijs 
oponroyias]; de Abr. § 4o (ii. 34 M.) 
6 péyas apxtepeds Tod peylarou Geod. 

éxovres is emphatic (comp. xiii. 10). 
The condition is satisfied which brings 
the assurance of the required help. 

Sued. 7. ovp.] who hath passed 
through the heavens. O. L. egressum 
celos. Vulg. qui penetravit ceelos. 
Comp. Eph. iv. 10 (c. vii. 26 note). 
Christ not merely ascended up to 
heaven in the language of space, but 
transcended the limitations of space. 
Thus we say that He ‘entered into 
heaven’ and yet is ‘above the heavens.’ 

The phrase points out the superi- 
ority of Christ over the Jewish high- 
priest and over the Jewish mediator. 
He has passed not through the veil 
only but through the heavens up to 
the very throne of God (comp. ix. 
24; i. 3), and entered into the royal 
rest of God. 

Theophylact well compares Christ 
and Moses: ov rowodros oios Mavojs, 
éxeivos pév yap ove avros elanhOev eis 
TH KaTamravow ovre Tov Kacy elonyayev’ 
ovros d¢ dueAnAvbas Tovs ovpavovs ovy- 
edpidtec TS Ilarpt cat Svvarae jyiv rv 
els ovpavods elcodov Sodvar kal ris &v 
érayyeNas Kataratcews KAnpovopovs 
mowjoa. And Primasius brings out 
aspects of péyas: Magnum pontificem 
eum appellat qui habet zeternum sacer- 
dotium, semper vivens, ad interpel- 
landum pro nobis (c. vii. 25). Sic 
enim dixit de illo angelus ad Mariam : 
Hic erit magnus et Filius altissimi 
vocabitur (Lk. i. 32). 


*Inootv roy viov rov beov] The two 
titles are placed side by side in order 
to suggest the two natures of the 
Lord which include the assurance of 
sympathy and power. For the use of 
Jesus see ii. 9 note; and for the Son 
of God see vi. 6; vii. 3; x. 29; and 
Additional Note on i. 4. And for the 
combination of the two see Acts ix. 20; 
1 Thess. i. 10; 1 John i. 7; iv. 15; 
v. 5. 

kparapev ris opor.] Let us cling 
to our faith in Him, Whom we openly 
confess, as truly human, truly divine 
(Latt. teneamus confessionem). Ov ro 
mav TO iepet SiSwowv, dAAa kal Ta rap’ 
npav ntei, déye 87 Thy spodoyiar 
(Theophlct.). 

The phrase xpareiv rijs éuodoyias, as 
contrasted with karéyopev Thy dpodo- 
ylay (c. x. 23), seems to mark the act of 
grasping and clinging to that to which 
we attach ourselves, as distinguished 
from the act of holding firmly that 
which is already completely in our 
possession. Comp. vi. 18. Thus the 
words imply danger and incite to 
effort. 

For 6podoyia compare ¢. iii. I (roy... 
dpxvepéa Ths spon.) ; X.23 note; 1 Tim. 
vi. 12 f. 

The writer everywhere insists on 
the duty of the public confession of 
the faith. The crisis claimed not 
simply private conviction but a clear 
declaration of belief openly in the 
face of men. Comp. 1 John iv. 2 
note. 

15. ov yap] The apostle calls for 
effort, and he encourages it. By the 
negative form of the sentence he re- 
cognises the presence of an objection 
which he meets by anticipation. The 
divine glory of Christ might have 
seemed to interpose a barrier between 
Him and His people. But on the 
contrary, the perfectness of His sym- 
pathy is the ground for clinging to 
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cr load 7 Pee ay 
un Suvapevoy cuvrabnoa Tais doOevelas nuwy, Temet- 


the faith which answers to our needs. 
He is as near to us as the human 
high-priests (nay, nearer than they) 
whose humanity inspired the Jewish 
worshippers with confidence. or we 
have not a High-priest such as can- 
not be touched...but one that hath 
been tempted... 

pn Suvdpevov...memetpacpevov dé] The 
power of Christ’s sympathy is ex- 
pressed negatively and positively. He 
is not such as te be unable to sympa- 
thise: nay rather He has been tried 
in all respects after our likeness, and 
therefore He must sympathise from 
His own experience. 

pi Suvdpevoy| such that he cannot... 
For pn with participles in this Epistle 
SCOl1Va2s) Vil 3,105 1X. Oxo os 
273 xii. 27; (Vi. 13 X.25; xiii 17 are 
different) ; for ov xi. 1 (contrast 2 Cor. 
iv. 18), 35. For other examples of 
participles with ov see 2 Cor. iv. 8 f.; 
Gal. iv. 8, 27; Col ii. 19; 1 Pet. i. 8; 
ii. 10 (not Eph. v. 4; Phil. iii. 3); 
Winer, pp. 606 ff. 

ovvrabjcat| to be touched with the 
Seeling of. Vulg. compati...c. x. 34 
(cupmrabns 1 Pet. iii. 8. Vulg. compa- 
tiens). The verb occurs in Symmachus 
Job ii. 11, and in classical writers from 
Isocrates downwards. It expresses 
not simply the compassion of one who 
regards suffering from without, but 
the feeling of one who enters into the 
suffering and makes it his own. So 
Christ is touched with the feeling of 
our weaknesses, which are for us the 
occasions of sins, as knowing them, 
though not with the feeling of the 
sins themselves. Such weaknesses 
can be characterised by the circum- 
stances of ‘the Lord’s life, natural 
weariness, disappointment, the feeling 
of desertion, shrinking from pain (con- 
trast the sing. dcOévera ¢. vii. 28 note). 
From temptations through such weak- 
nesses the Hebrew Christians were 
suffering. Comp. v. 2; vii. 28; xi. 


34. Clement also combines the 
thought of Christ’s High-priesthood 
with that of His help to man’s weak- 
ness: ad Cor. i. c. 36 airy 7 odés, 
dyanntol, €v 7) evpomev TO owTHpLoY 
Nav, Incodv Xprorov, Tov dpxrepéa TOV 
mpoopopav nav, Tov mpooraryy Kal 
BonOdv ris doGeveias jay. Compare 
Orig. in Matt. xiii. 2 “Incots yodv 
gnoiv Aid tots dobevodvras jAoGévovy 
kat 61a Tovs mewavras émeivor Kai dud 
rovs Supdvras édixvov, and Resch 
Agrapha p. 244. 

memeipacpévoy O€...x. dpaprias] O. L. 
expertum in omnibus (omnia) secun- 
dum similitudinem sine peccato. 
Vulg. tentatum autem per omnia pro 
similitudine absque peccato. Syvr. 
Pesh. tempted in everything as we 
(are), sin eacepted. 

Thewords are capable of two distinct 
interpretations. They may (1) simply 
describe the issue of the Lord’s tempta- 
tion, so far as He endured all without 
the least stain of sin (c. vil. 26). Or they 
may (2) describe a limitation of His 
temptation. Man’s temptations come 
in many cases from previous sin. 
Such temptations had necessarily no 
place in Christ. He was tempted as 
we are, sharing our nature, yet with 
this exception, that there was no sin 
in Him to become the spring of trial. 
The first of these thoughts is not ex- 
cluded. from the expression, which is 
most comprehensive in form, but the 
latter appears to be the dominant idea. 
In this sense there is a reference to 
the phrase in the Chalcedonie defini- 
tion : "Incody Xpuorov...exdidaoKoper... 
kata TravTa Spowoy rpiv xwpis duaprias. 
Comp. c. ix. 28. 

We may represent the truth to our- 
selves best by saying that Christ as- 
sumed humanity under the conditions 
of life belonging to man fallen, though 
not with sinful promptings from with- 
in. Comp. ¢. ii. 18 note. 

Comp. Greg. Nyss. c. Eunom. ii. 
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pacpevoy O€ kata TavTa Kal bmoiwTnTa xwpls dpapTias. 

16 / > \ } cad / A / 
Tpogepxwucla ovv pweTa Tappnoias TH Opovw Tis yapt- 


Pp. 545 Migne: ovdev apiice ris picews 
7pOv O ovK dvédaBey 6 KaTa mavTa TeE- 
meipapevos kaO” duo.drnta xepls auap- 
tias. 1 €apuxn auaptia ovK éotiv GAAd 
Sexrixy apaptias e& aBovXias éyévero... 
c. Apoll. xi. td. p. 1144 Somep' yap ra 
Tov xoiKov idtwpata Tois €& exeivou év- 
Oewpeirat, otras emdvayKes, KaTa THY TOD 
amoordAov amopacw, Tov Kata mdvra 
memetpapévov Tov nuetépov Biov Kad’ 
Opo.dtnta yopis duaprias. 6 dé voids 
Gpaptia ovK €or, mpos macay par 
oikeiws exe Thy puow. c. Hunom. vi. 
ad. p. 721. 

Atto, pursuing the thought of Pri- 
masius, says well: Venit per viam 
humane conditionis per omnia sine 
peccato, nihil secum afferens unde 
morti debitor esset, sicut ipse in Hvan- 
gelio testatur (St John xiv. 30). 

The Greek Fathers generally inter- 
pret the words ywpls duaprias in rela- 
tion to the facts of Christ’s life: év- 
tava kal Go Te alvirrerat, ore Suvardy 
xopis duaprias Kal ev Odipeow svta 
Sueveykeiv. Bare kal bray héyn ev dpord- 
part capkos ov TotTd now drt dpotopa 
capkos GAN’ ott odpxa avéhaBe. dia ti 
ovv eirev év Opmotwdpati; mepl auaprwdod 
capes @deyer" pola yap qv Th vapKt 
TH jperépar TH pev yap proce 7 adr 
fv jp, tH dé duaptia ovkére 4 avry 
(Chrys.). 

és avOpemos meipay Tay TueTépov 
ZraBe maOnpdrav porns THs apaptias 
Staneivas dyvnros (Theod.). 

ore yap dmAds dpapriay elpyacaro, 
ovre bre TadTa émacxev apapTyTiKoy TL 
4) elrev i} Spacer. wore dSdvacGe Kal 
dpeis év tais Odjipeow xopis ayaprias 
Siayevéo Oar (Theophict.). 

merrecpacpévor| For the perfect, see 
ji. 18; xii. 3 notes. 

kara mdvra] in all things, as in na- 
ture so in life. Comp. ii. 17. 

xa” duo] c. vii. 15. Comp. Gen. i. 
11f. The words may mean ‘according 
to the likeness of our temptations,’ 


a.é. like as we are tempted (secundum 
similitudinem O. L.); or ‘in virtue 
of His likeness to us,’ @.¢. duotwbeis 
nv (il. 17; pro similitudine Vulg.). 

Primasius (compare Chrysostom 
quoted above) interprets the words 
as if they were ka opowrnta capkos ° 
[dpaprias] (Rom. viii. 3): Pro simili- 
tudine carnis peccati absque peccato 
... In hoc enim quia homo factus est, 
veram carnem habuit: in hoc vero 
quia carnem peccati non habuit sed 
absque peccato, similitudinem nostrze 
carnis habuit, quee est caro peccati, 
nam peccatum non habuit... Ilius 
caro non fuit peccati sed munditize 
et castitatis atque innocentize; qua- 
propter non est tentatus in carne 
peccati ut peccatum faceret sed im 
simtlitudine carnis peccati ut absque 
peccato maneret ; and again onc. v. 2; 
tentari potuit per omnia similitudine 
carnis peccatt absque peccato. 

16. mpocepxepeba ody...] The vision 
of the High-priest Who is not Priest 
only but King, Who is not only Son 
of God but Son of man, suggests the 
conclusion that believers, clinging to 
their confession, can and must use 
the infinite privileges which their 
Lord has gained for them. The 
minds of writer and readers are full 
of the imagery of the Levitical system, 
and of the ceremonial of the High- 
priestly atonement; and the form of 
the exhortation suggests the grandeur 
of the position in which the Christian 
is placed as compared with that of the 
Jew: ‘Let us therefore, trusting the 
divine power and the human sympa- 
thy of ‘Jesus the Son of God, draw 
near, as priests ourselves in fellowship 
with our High-priest,—and not re- 
main standing afar off as the congre- 
gation of Israel—to the throne of 
grace, no symbolic mercy-seat, but the 
very centre of divine sovereignty and 
love...’ 
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Tos, va AdBwyuev EreEos Kal yapw EVpwyueV Eis EvKaLpOV 


BonOeav. 


16 epwuev: om. B. 


mpooepyoueba] The word occurs 
here for the first time in the Epistle 
(comp. vii. 25 note; x. 1, 22; xi. 6). 
It is used in the uxx. for the priestly 
approach to God in service: eg. Lev. 
xxi. 17, 21; xxii. 3, though it has also 
a wider application. That right of 
priestly approach is now extended to 
all Christians. Comp. Apoc. i. 6; v. 
10; (xx. 6); 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9. See also 
eyyiouev, Vii. 19, note. 

The power of sympathy in our 
High Priest is made effective by the 
power of help: per hoc enim quod 
similia passus est potest compati; et 
per hoc quod Deus est in utraque 
substantia potest misereri (Primas. 
ad ¢. V.). 

pera tmappynoias| Latt. cum jfiducia. 
(The Syr. Pesh. gives, as elsewhere, 
‘with eye (face) open”) So Acts ii. 
2Ou IV. 20. 315 XXVIU=3I. St aul 
uses €v mappnoia Eph. vi. 19; Phil. i. 
20; Col. ii, 15; St John sappyoia 
vii. 13 &c.; 7 pndev mpos tiv miorw 
duoragovres, 7) Ore vevixnke Tov KOopoV 
(John xvi. 33), djAov ody dre wuKHoer 
kal Tovs viv juas OdAiBovras (Cicum.). 
The phrase is perhaps used here in 
the primary sense, ‘giving utterance 
to every thought and feeling and wish,’ 
though the word zappncia is used 
more generally elsewhere in the epistle: 
D1 OX 10.95: 

T@ Opdve ris xapiros] The phrase is 
to be compared with Opdvos 8é£&ns 
(Matt. xix. 28; xxv. 31; 1 Sam. ii. 8; 
Jer. xiv. 21; xvii. 12; Hcclus. xlvii. 11); 
6 Opdvos ris peyatwotvns (c. Vili. 1), 
Opovos dvopias (Ps. xciii. (xciv.) 20), 
Opovos aicOjcews (Prov. xii. 23). The 
gen. in each case seems to express 
that which is shewn in a position of 
sovereign power. Thus the ‘throne 
of grace’ is that revelation of God’s 
Presence in which His grace is shewn 


om. eis D,*, 


in royal majesty. Of this revelation 
the glory over the mercy-seat was a 
faint symbol. 

Philo speaks also of 6 eAéou Bapds 
de exsecr. § 7 (ii. 434 M.); and Clement 
describes Christians as having come 
vmod Tov Cvyov THs xaptros [rod Kupiov] 
(1 Cor. 16). 

Opdvos xapirés eorw (Ps. cx. I) ov 
Opovos Kpicews viv... Opovos xapitos 
€otw ews KaOnra xapiCopevos 6 Baat- 
Neds, drav S€ 7 cuvrédeva yévnTat, TOTE 
éyetperat els xpiow (Chrys.). 

On this ‘throne of grace’ Christ 
Himself is seated: iva py dxovcas 
avrév dpxvepéa vopions éaravar evbéws 
avrov émt rov Opdvoy ayet, 6 O€ iepeds ov 
kdOnrar dAX eornkev (Chrys.). 

iva AdBopev @. kal x. eUpwper] that we 
may receive mercy and find grace. 
The twofold aim corresponds with the 
twofold necessity of life. Man needs 
mercy for past failure, and grace for 
present and future work. There is 
also a difference as to the mode of 
attainment in each case. Mercy is to 
be ‘taken’ as it is extended to man 
in his weakness; grace is to be 
‘sought’ by man according to his ne- 
cessity. Ut misericordiam consequa- 
mur, id est, remissionem peccatorum, 
et gratiam donorum Spiritus Sancti 
(Primas.). 

For xapes compare ii. 9; x. 293 xii. 
15,:20 4) Sit 0, 25. 

For AaBeiv compare John i. 16; xx. 
22; Rom. viii. 15; 1 Pet. iv. 10; and 
for evpeiv Luke i. 30; Acts vii. 46; 
ao Time i 1S, 

eis evxacpov Bonberav] Vulg. gratiam 
inveniamus in ausailio opportuno, 
‘for timely help” Oomp. 2 Cor. xii. 9. 
The help comes when it is needed 
and not till then (ii. 18 rots meipato- 
Hévors BonOjca). Comp. Philo de 
migr, Abr. § 10 (i. p. 445 M.) odkoov 
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drt kal mpods BonOeav Sivayis apwyds 
evtperns epedpever mapa Ged kal adtos 
O nyEnav eyyuTépw mpdceow em dpe- 
hela trav akiov dhereioda Sedjrwrat. 
The clause goes with all that precedes: 
‘mercy’ and ‘grace’ are always ready 
at the present moment. *Av viv mpoc- 
Ons, hyoi, AnWy Kat yap Kal €dAeov- 
evkaipas yap mpocepyn: av dé Tore 
mpooéAOns, ovKére” Gkatpos yap Tore 7) 
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mpoaodos (Chrys. followed by the later 
commentators). 

Comp. Gen. xxxv. 3. One of the 
names of Ahura Mazda is ‘the One of 
whom questions are asked’ (Zenda- 
vesta 8.B.E. ii. p. 24 and note). Philo’s 
description of ‘the Divine Word’ as 
High-priest in the soul of man is 
worthy of study: de prof. §§ 20, 21 
(i. pp. 562 f. M.). 
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Additional Note on- the reading of iv. 2. 


There is evidence of a twofold difference in the earliest authorities as 
to the reading of this verse. The difference in the forms ovvkexepacp-, 
cuvkexpap- may be neglected. The substantial differences which affect 
the interpretation of the passage lie in (1) -pévos, -yévovs, and (2) rois 
dkovoacw, Tov dxovadvrar, (Trois axovaGeicr). 

(1) (a) The nom. sing. (cvrcexepacpévos) is read by & (vg non ad- 
mistus) d (non temperatus)*syr vg (because it was not mixed) Cyr. Alex., 
Lefr. (non temperatus), (Primas.). 

(b) The accus. plur. (cuveexepacpévous) is read by ABCD,*M,, the 
great mass of later Mss., some Lat. Mss. (am. non admiztis), syr hl (text 
for they were not mixed), me (quia non confust sunt, Wilkins), Theod. 
Mops., Aug., Chrys., Theodt., Theophlct. 

(2) (a) tots dxovcacw is the reading of all the Greek mss. with the 
exception of D,* and 71. 

(b) tév dxoveavroy is read by D,* (and this may be the original of 
auditorum in d e Lefr.), and by syr hl mg. 

(c) rots dxoveGeiot which appears to have been a conjecture of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia is read by 71, but the sense is given by the vg ex his que 
audierunt. 

Thus four combinations which have early authority require to be con- 
sidered. 

(a) pa cuvKexepacpévos TH TloTet Tois dkovcacw. 

(B) pay cuvKexepacpévos TH TictTeL TOY akovoavTor. 

(y) ph ouvkekepacpévovs TH Ticret Tois dkovaacw. 

(5) pt) ouvkexepacpévovs TH Tires Trois [dxovabeiow v. dkovopacw], 

Of these (8) may be set aside without hesitation. The variant rév 
dxovodvroy is not unlike one of the mechanical changes of D, (see vv. 1, 12, 
16), and it gives no tolerable sense. 

The other readings ((a), (vy), (8)) give severally a good sense, though there 
are difficulties in each case (see Notes). 

The external authority for (6) is relatively so slight! that this reading 
can hardly be accepted unless the better attested readings are inadmissible. 
Moreover it simply gives in another form the thought which is conveyed by 
ouvKekepacpévos TH mictet Tols akovcacw. : 

Our choice then lies between (a) and (y). The authorities for (a) though 
few in number cover a very wide field, and reach in each case to the 
earliest accessible date. And further, while the change from -wévos to 
-uévovs is natural both as a mechanical alteration and as the intentional 
correction of a scribe, the change from -pévous to -pévos is more difficult 
to account for. It would scarcely be made mechanically ; and it is not 
obvious as a correction. 

On the whole therefore it seems best to accept the reading cuvkexepac- 
pévos TH miore Trois deovcacw as attested by varied ancient authority, 
adequately explaining the other readings, and giving a satisfactory sense. 


1 Comp, Iren. iii, 19, 1 nondum commixti verbo Dei Patris. 
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Some of the patristic explanations are worth quoting : 

Taxoporus Mops. (Cram. Cat. p. 177): 08 yap foav xara thy mlotw ois 
erayyeAGeion cuvnppevor, dOev obras dvayvworéov, ‘p1) ovykekepacpévous TH 
miter Tois dkovobeiow, iva ein Tais mpds adrovs yeyernévats emayyeXiats Tov 
deod Sia Movoéos. 

THEODORET: ri yap dyycev 1 Tod Ocod emayyeXla rods ravrny Seéapévovs, 
pa) moras Se€auévous Kal ri Tod Oeod Suvdper reOappykéras Kai olov Tis bod 
Aédyous dvaxpabévras ; 

CHRYSOSTOM : cira émdyer ‘dN odk dHérnoev 6 Adyos THS Akos exelvous 
Hay TvyKexpapevous (SO Mss.; edd. -pévns) rH mlorer Tois dxovcacw,’ devs 
TOs O Aoyos ovK BhéArcev, ek yap Tod ph ovyKpabhvae ovK @pedHOnoar. 
Then afterwards he goes on to say, of ody mept XddeB kal "Incody, ered?) pt) 
guvekpdOnoav toils admortioact, rouréoTw ov cvvepodrnoar, Siépyyov Thy Kar’ 
exelvoy e&evexOcioay tiywpiav, Kai dpa yé te Oavpacrdy. ovK eter, od 
cuvepdrncay GW’ ot cuvexpadnoay, rouréctw, doracidctes Siéotnoay, éxeivev 
mavreav play Kal ri adriy yrapny éeoxnkdrov. 

This latter is the opinion which THEoPHYLAcT quotes and criticises as 
Chrysostom’s. 

AUGUSTINE, in commenting upon Ps. Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 8 non est creditus 
cum Deo spiritus ejus, writes: ut autem cor cum illo sit et per hoc rectum 
esse possit, acceditur ad eum non pede sed fide. Ideo dicitur etiam in 
epistola ad Hebreeos de illa ipsa generatione prava et amaricante, Non 
profuit sermo auditus illis non contemperatis (so mss.) fidei eorum qui 
obaudierunt (dn Ps. Ixxvii. § 10); and again: erant illic etiam electi 
quorum fidei non contemperabatur generatio prava et amaricans (7d. § 18)1. 

The note of Primastus is: non profuit illis, quia non fuit admistus et 
conjunctus fidei, et contemperatus fidei ex his promissionibus quas audie- 
runt. Tunc enim prodesset iis sermo auditus si credidissent quoniam tunc 
esset contemperatus fide (? fidei). Quoniam vero non crediderunt, non fuit 
conjunctus fidei, ideoque nihil eis profuit quod audierunt... 


Additional Note on iv. 8. On some hypothetical sentences. 


It is worth while for the sake of some young students to illustrate a 
little in detail from the writings of the N.T. the various forms of the sentence 
which expresses the hypothetical consequence of an unfulfilled condition. 

Two main cases arise. In one (1) the protasis expressed by «i with the 
indicative is followed by the imperfect indicative with adv. The thought 
here is of a present or continuous result which would have been seen now 
if the unfulfilled supposition had been realised. In the other (II), the pro- 
tasis expressed by «? with the indicative is followed by the aorist indicative 
with dv. The thought here is of a past and completed result which would 
have ensued if the unfulfilled condition had been realised. 


1 This reference I owe to my very old friend the late Rev. A. A. Ellis, some- 
time Fellow of Trinity College, 
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No uniform rendering in English is able to give the exact force of these 
two different forms of expression. It has become common to translate (I) 
by ¢f (he) had...(he) would... ; and (II) by if (he) had...(he) would have... 
But if this rendering is adopted, the definite negation of the fact in the 
apodosis of (I) is commonly lost or obscured, and the statement appears to 
be simply hypothetical and to suggest a possible fulfilment in the future. 
On the other hand if (I) and (II) are translated in the same manner, the 
suggestion of the present or continuous fact in (1) is obliterated. 

Each case therefore must be considered by itself in order that the 
translator may convey the truest impression of the original with regard to 
the context. 

If we look at the two main cases more closely we shall see that each has 
two divisions according as ei is joined with the imperfect or with the aorist 
in the protasis. Thus four types of expression must be distinguished. 


I. (1) El imp. indic....... imp. with dv. 
(2) Ei aor. indic....... imp. with dp. 


II. (1) El imp. indic.......aor. with dy 
(2) Ei aor. indic....... aor. with av. 


I. (1) E? with imp. ind. in protasis followed by imp. in apodosis. 


In this case the hypothetic unfulfilled condition and the consequence of 
its non-fulfilment are both regarded (a) generally as present, or (0), if not as 
present, as continuous and not definitely complete in a specific incident. 


(a) Hebr. viii. 4 ei jv...0v8 ay jv... (if he had been now invested with 
such an office...he would not be as he now is...). 
Hebr. viii. 7 ef #v...0vK dv éfnreiro... 
John v. 46 el emioTeveETe...€MLOTEVETE AV. 
— viii. 42 e7...4...14yamare dy... 
— ix 4ieé ATE...00K ay elxerTe. 
— xiv. 7 «i eyvebketre. ..dy HOELTE. 
— xy. 19 el re. ap epirer. 
XViii. 36 HV.. yO Caea av.. 
fates Vii. 39 €f 7v...€yivocker av.. 
1 Cor. xi. 31 ed Svexpivopev...ovK av expwvopeba, 
Gal. i. 10 ef #peckov...ovK av unr. 


With these examples must be ranged also John viii. 19 ef #Secre...dy 
HOetTe... 


(b) Hebr. xi. 15 ef eurvnpdvevor...ctyov dv... (if they had continued to 
remember...they would all that time have had...). 
Matt. xxili. 30 ei jpeOa...ovn ay 7jpyeba... 


In this connexion may be noticed 


1 John ii. 19 ef joav.. -PEpEVIKELo AY av... where the pluperfect suggests a 
continuous state limited at a point in the past. 


Sometimes an interrogation takes the place of the apodosis. 


Heb. vii. 11 €f...reXelwous...7v...tis &rt xpela...; 
1 Cor. xii. 19 ef 8€ v...0d 76 odpa; 
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Sometimes the dv of the apodosis is omitted (as indic. in Latin: Hor. 
Od. ii. 17, 27). 
John ix. 33 «ef pt Hv...0vK 7dvvaro... 
— xix. II ovk efyes...ei py Av... 
The unconditioned apodosis seems to emphasise what is implied in the 
protasis. 


(2) Ei with the aor. indic. in protasis followed by imp. in apodosis. 

The hypothetic unfulfilled condition is placed as a definite incident in 
the past, while the result of the non-fulfilment is regarded as continuous in 
the present. 

Hebr. iv. 8 ei xarésavoev...ovk av édadet... (if rest had been given at the 
entrance into Canaan, God would not have continued to speak as He does 
now...). 

Gal. iii. 21 €7 €606n...€v vop@ av Hv... 

So uxx. Jer. xxiii. 22 ef €ornoav...kal el fKovoay...av dréatpepov. 

In this case also the ay of the apodosis is omitted: 

John xy. 22 ef pa AAOov...0vK elxoorar... 

Matt. xxvi. 24 Kadov jv...€i ovK eyevvn On... 


II. (1) Ei with the imp. indic. in protasis followed by aor. in apodosis. 
The hypothetic unfulfilled condition is regarded as continuous and not 
definitely complete in the past, while the consequence of its non-fulfilment 
is specific and past. 
John xiv. 28 ed ryyarGre...éxapnte av (if ye had now been loving me...ye 
would at the moment of my saying...). 
John iv. 10 ef #Seus...00 av nTNoas. 
— xi. 21, 32 ef #s...o0K ay anéOavev. 
— xviii. 30 ef 7) Av...ovK ay rapeddxapev. 
Acts xviii. 14 e@ jv...dv dveryounv. 
And here also we must place: 
Matt. xii. 7 ef éyvoxecre (real imp.)...ovK« Gv karedixacare. 
— xxiv. 43 || Lk. xii. 39 ef #de (real imp.)...éypyyépycev ay... 
Sometimes the dy of the apodosis is omitted: Gal. iv. 15 ef duvardv... 
€0@KaTE... 
(2) Ei with the aor. indic. in protasis followed by aor. in apodosis. 
The hypothetic unfulfilled condition and the result of its non-fulfilment 
are regarded as definite incidents wholly in the past. 
1 Cor. ii. 8 ef 2yeocar...ovx dv éora’pwcay (if at the crisis of their trial 
they had known...they would not have crucified). 
Matt. xi. 21 ef ¢yévovro...mddat ay perevdnoay || Lk. x. 13. 
— xxiv. 22 || Mk. xiii. 20 2 pi) éxoddBacer...ovK av éodOn... 
So in uxx. Is. i. 9 ef p...eyxarédurrev...dy éyerjOnuev. Rom. ix. 29. 
Compare also : 
Matt. xxv. 27 || Lk. xix. 23 804 ré ove @Saxas...ndyd EAOdyv...dv...€rpaga... 
John xiv. 2 ef S€ py, etrov ay tiv... 
Hebr. x. 2 ézel ovk ay éravcarro... 


8—2 
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I. Theories 
of the ori- 
ginof man. 


1. Tradu- 
cianism. 


2. Crea- 
tionism. 
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In some passages there appears to be a combination of two forms of 
expression: 

Luke xvii. 6 ef Zyere...€déyere dv..., a8 if the sentence would naturally 
have continued Aéyere, but then the Zyere was mentally corrected to eiyere 
to meet the actual case. Comp. Winer p. 383 with Dr Moulton’s note. 

John Viii. 39 ¢d...zore...émrovetre (if this reading be adopted). 

It may be added that the construction is relatively more frequent in 
St John’s Gospel than in any other Book of the N. T. 


Additional Note on iv. 12. The origin and constitution of man. 


The great mystery of the origin of man is touched in two passages of 
the Epistle which severally suggest the two complementary theories which 
have been fashioned in a one-sided manner as Traducianism and Creation- 
ism: ¢. Vii. 10; xii. 9. 

In ec. vii. 10 (comp. v. 5) the force of the argument lies in the assumption 
that the descendants are included in the ancestor, in such a sense that his 
acts have force for them. So far as we keep within the region of physical 
existence the connexion is indisputable. Up to this limit ‘the dead’ do 
indeed ‘rule the living.” And their sovereignty witnesses to an essential 
truth which lies at the foundation of society. The individual man is not a 
complete self-centred being. He is literally a member in a body. The 
connexions of the family, the nation, the race, belong to the idea of man, 
and to the very existence of man. 

But at the same time it is obvious that if this view gives the whole 
account of man’s being, he is a mere result. He is made as it were a mere 
layer—tradux—of a parent stock, and owes to that his entire vital force. 
He is bound in a system of material sequences, and so he is necessarily 
deprived of all responsibility. Thus another aspect of his being is given in 
c. xii. 9. Here a distinction is drawn between ‘the fathers of our flesh,’ 
of our whole physical organisation, with its ‘life’ and ‘the Father of 
spirits,” among which man’s spirit is of necessity included. There is then 
an element in man which is not directly derived by descent, though it may 
follow upon birth. And in the recognition of this reality of individuality, 
of a personally divine kinsmanship, lies the truth of Creationism. We are 
not indeed to suppose that separate and successive creative acts call into 
existence the ‘spirits’ of single men. It is enough to hold that man was 
so made that in his children this higher element should naturally find a 
place on their entrance into the world. That such an issue should ensue 
when the child begins his separate life is neither more nor less marvellous 
than that the power of vision should attend the adequate preparation of an 
organ of vision. So also, to continue the same illustration, the power of 
vision and the power of self-determination are modified by the organisms 
through which they act, but they are not created by them. The physical 
life and the spiritual life spring alike from the one act of the living God 
when He made man in His own image; through whatever steps, in the 
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unfolding of time, the decisive point was reached when the organism, duly 
prepared, was fitted to receive the divine breath. ; 

But without attempting to develop a theory of Generationism, as it may Recogni- 
be called, as distinguished from Traducianism and Creationism, it is enough tion of the 
for us to notice that the writer of the Epistle affirms the two antithetic sti 
facts which represent the social unity of th d the personal Teen © 

present the social unity of the race and the pe responsi- truths. 
bility of the individual, the influence of common thoughts and the power of 
great men, the foundation of hope and the condition of judgment. 

The analysis of man’s constitution given by implication in the Epistle I. Consti- 
corresponds with the fundamental division of St Paul (1 Thess. v. 23 body, tution of 
soul, spirit). man. 

The body is noticed both in its completeness (x. 5) and in respect of the 1. Body: 
conditions of its present manifestation (flesh, v. 7, x. 20, xii. 9; blood and Jesh. 
flesh, ii. 14). It is unnecessary to repeat what has been said in the notes on 
these passages. A comparison of ¢. v. 7 with c. x. 5 will place in a clear 
light the difference between ‘the body,’ which represents the whole 
organisation through which the growth and fulness of human life is 
represented according to the conditions under which it is realised (notice 
1 Cor. xv. 44 cdpa Wuyixdy, cdpa rvevparixdy), and the ‘flesh,’ which 
represents what is characteristic of our earthly existence under the aspect 
of its weakness and transitoriness and affinity with the material world. 

The moral sense of ‘flesh,’ which is prominent in St Paul, does not occur in 
the Epistle. 

The soul, the life (yvy7), is an element in man which from the 2. Soul. 

complexity of his nature may be very differently conceived of. His ‘life’ 
extends to two orders, the seen and the unseen, the temporal and the 
eternal, the material and the spiritual. And according as one or the other 
is predominant in the thought of the speaker yvx7 may represent the 
energy of life as it is manifested under the present conditions of sense, or 
the energy of life which is potentially eternal. This manifoldness of the 
ux7 is recognised in c. iv. 12. ‘The Word of God’ analyses its constituent 
parts and brings them before our consciousness. So it is that we have 
‘to gain our life” ‘our soul’ in the education of experience inspired by 
fatth (x. 39 1peis...riocrews els mepimoinow uxjs: comp. Matt. x. 39; 
xi. 29; xvi. 25 f. || Mk. viii. 35 f. || Lk. ix. 24; xvii. 33; xxi. 19 KTnoec Oe). 
In the sadnesses and disappointments and failures of effort (c. xii. 3 rais 
apuyais éxAvdpevor) we have ‘hope as anchor of the soul, entering into 
that which is within the veil’ (vi. 19). And it is for the preservation of 
this harmonious sum of man’s vital powers that Christian teachers watch 
unweariedly (c. xiii. 17 dypumvotow tmep trav Yuxar). 

Little is said in the Epistle on the ‘spirit’ (veipa) by which man holds 3- Spirit. 
converse with the unseen. Just as he has affinity by ‘the flesh’ with the 
animal world, so he has by ‘the spirit’ affinity with God. God is indeed 
‘the Father of spirits’ (c. xii. 9), and in His presence we draw near to 
‘spirits of just men made perfect’ (xii. 23). 

These three elements have in themselves no moral character. They are 4. Heart. 
of the nature of powers to be used, disciplined, coordinated, harmonised. 

~The expression of the moral character lies in ‘the heart. Men in a mere 
enumeration can be spoken of as ‘souls,’ but ‘the heart’ is the typical 
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5. Con- 
science. 
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centre of personal life. It is the ‘heart’ which receives its strong assurance 
by grace (c. xiii. 9). ‘Unbelief’ has its seat in ‘the heart’ (¢. iii. 12 capdia 
movnpa amotias). In Christ we can approach God ‘with a true heart’ 
(c, X. 22 pera ddnOihs xapdias), offering Him the fulness of our individual 
being which we have realised for His service, having severally ‘had our 
hearts sprinkled from an evil conscience’ (id. pepavtiopévor tas Kapdias amd 
cuverdnoews Tonpas). See also c. iii. 8, 10, 15; iv. 7 (Ps. xev. 8, 10); iv. 12 
(note); viii. 10 (note); x. 16 (Jer. xxxi. 33). 

For man has a sovereign power throned within him through which the 
divine law finds a voice. He has a ‘conscience’ (cvveidnois) whose 
judgments he can recognise as having final authority. He has ‘conscience 
of sins’ (c. x. 2) He knows that certain acts are evil and that he is 
responsible for them. In such a state he has an ‘evil conscience’ (¢. x. 22 ; 
contrast ¢c. xiii. 18 xad7) ovveidnors). The conscience feels the defilement of 
‘dead works,’ which counterfeit the fruits of its righteous claims on man’s 
activity (c. ix. 14); and it furnishes the standard of that perfection towards 
which man aspires (¢. ix. 9 cara ovveidnow Tehecooa. Additional Note). 

Of the words which describe man’s intellectual faculties d:avora (‘under- 
standing’) is found in a quotation in viii. 10; x. 16 (Jer. xxxi. 33); but voids, 


which occurs in each group of St Paul’s Epistles, is not found in this 
Book. 


V. 1] 
A 


Til. Tse Huicw-priesraoop or 
CHRIST UNIVERSAL AND SOVEREIGN (ce. 
V.—vii.). 

In the last two chapters the writer 
of the Epistle has shewn the general 
superiority of ‘Jesus,’ the Founder 
of the New Covenant, over Moses and 
Joshua ; and, further, that the divine 
promise partially fulfilled by the occu- 
pation of Canaan stili awaits its com- 
plete and absolute fulfilment. He is 
thus brought back to the thought of 
Christ's High-priesthood, in virtue of 
which humanity finds access to the 
Presence of God, ‘ His rest,’ pursuing 
in detail the line of argument sug- 
gested in ii. 17, 18 and resumed in iv. 
14—16, 

In this section the Apostle deals 
with the general conception of Christ’s 
High-priesthood. He treats of the 
accomplishment of Christ's High- 
priestly work in the next section. 

The section consists of three parts. 
The writer first briefly characterises 
the work and the qualifications of a 
High-priest; and shews that the 
qualifications are possessed by Christ 
in ideal perfection, and that He 
completes the (theocratic) type of the 
Aaronic High-priest by adding to it 
the features of the (natural) type of 
the High-priesthood of Melchizedek 
(v. 1—10). Then follows a hortatory 
passage in which the duty of con- 
tinuous and patient effort is enforced 
as the condition of right knowledge 
of the Christian revelation (v. 11— 
vi.). Having thus prepared the way 
for a fuller exposition of the truth 
with which he is engaged, the writer 
unfolds through the image of Mel- 
chizedek a view of the absolute High- 
priesthood of Christ (vii.). 

Thus we have shortly : 

i. The characteristics of a High- 
priest fulfilled in Christ (vy. I—10). 

ii. Progress through patient effort 
the condition of the knowledge of 
Christian mysteries (v¥. 1I—Yi.). 
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iil. The characteristics of Christ 
as absolute High-priest shadowed 
Sorth by Melchizedek (vii.). 

i. The characteristics of a High- 
priest are fulfilled in Christ (vy. 
I—IO). 

This paragraph falls naturally into 
two parts. (1) The characteristics 
of a High-priest are first laid down 
(v. 1—4); and then (2) it is shewn 
that these were perfectly satisfied by 
Christ (5—10). 

(1) The characteristics of a High- 
priest are drawn from a consideration 
of his office (v. 1); and from the 
qualifications which its fulfilment re- 
quires in regard to men and to God 
(2—4). 

‘For every High-priest, being 
taken from among men, is appointed 
Sor men in the things that pertain to 
God, that he may offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sins; *being able to 
bear gently with the ignorant and 
erring, since he also himself is com- 
passed with infirmity, 3and by 
reason thereof ts bound, as for the 
people so also for himself, to offer for 
sins. *And no one taketh the honour 
to himself, but being called of God, 
even as was Aaron. 

1. The general purpose of the 
institution of the High-priesthood. 

mas yap...] This section follows 
naturally from that which precedes. 
The perfect sympathy of our High- 
priest (iv. 15) satisfies one of the 
conditions which are necessarily at- 
tached to the office universally. On 
the ground of this fundamental corre- 
spondence between Christ’s Nature 
and the High-priesthood, the writer 
proceeds to develop the idea of the 
High-priesthood before he applies it 
to Christ. The yap is explanatory 
and not directly argumentative ; and 
the Mosaic system is treated as 
embodying the general conception 
(was); but even so the type of 


Melchizedek’s priesthood is not to 
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be forgotten. The words recur c. 
viii. 3. 

e& avOp. NapB. vrép avbp. xab...| being 
taken from among men...The human 
origin of the High-priest is marked 
as a ground of the fitness of his 
appointment. A High-priest being 
himself man can act for men: comp. 
Ex. xxviii. 1 (from among the chil- 
dren of Israel). He is ‘of men’ and 
‘on behalf of men’ (for their service), 
and in the original these two phrases 
correspond emphatically. Kav ré vou@ 
ovk ayyedos trep avOpdrer ieparedew 
éraxOn aGdX avOpwmos imép avOpadrev 
(Theod.). Chrysostom (followed by 
later Fathers) remarks: rotro kowdv 
T@ Xpior@. The present participle 
(AapBavopevos, Vulg. assumptus, in- 
adequately) suggests the continuity 
of the relation (v. 4 cadovpevos, Vulg. 
[6 kar.] gut vocatur). 

It is unnatural and injurious to the 
argument to take ¢& dvOp. NapBavopevos 
as'part of the subject (Syr. every 
high-priest that is from men). 

ka0iorara|] its appointed, Vulg. 
constituttur. KaéioracGa: is the ordi- 
nary word for authoritative appoint- 
ment to an office: ¢. vii. 28; viii. 3; 
(Tit. i. 5); Luke xii. 14; Philo, de vit. 
Mos. ii. 11 (ii. 151 M.). 

ra mpos Tov Gedy] ¢. ii. 17 note; Deut. 
XXxXi. 27 (LXX.). 

iva mpood.| Comp. viii. 3 «is ré 
mpoogépev. Ina considerable number 
of passages iva and «ds ro occur in close 
connexion: ¢. ii. 17 note; 1 Thess. 
ii. 16; 2 Thess. ii. 11 f.; iii. 9; 1 Cor. 
ix. 18; 2 Cor. viii. 6; Rom. i. 11; 
IV. (IGS) Vii RL xVI6S Phil, 
i. 10; Eph. i. 17 f. “Iva appears to 
mark in each case the direct and im- 
mediate end, while cis ro indicates 
the more remote result aimed at or 
reached. 


mpoopépn| The word mpoodépew is 


commonly used in the uxx. for the 
‘offering’ of sacrifices and gifts, and 
it is so used very frequently in this 
Epistle (19 times). It never occurs 
in the Epistles of St Paul, and rarely 
in the other books of N. T. Matt. v. 
23 f. (comp. ii. 11); viii. 4 and paral- 
lels; John xvi. 2; Acts vii. 42; xxi. 
26. Compare avadépevw c. vii. 27 note. 

This usage of mpoodépe appears to 
be Hellenistic and not Classical. 

ddpd re kal Ovoias| O. L. munera 
et hostias, Vulg. dona et sacrificia. 
AGpov can be used comprehensively 
to describe offerings of all kinds, 
bloody and unbloody: viii. 4 (comp. 
xi. 4). The same offering indeed could 
be called, under different aspects, 
a ‘gift’ and a ‘sacrifice.’ But when 
‘gifts’ and ‘sacrifices’ are distin- 
guished the former mark the ‘meal- 


offering’ (M3) and the latter the 


bloody offerings. 
1x. 9. 

In this narrower sense the ‘sacri- 
fice’ naturally precedes the ‘offering’ 
(comp. Ps. xl. (6), ¢. x. 5). It is possible 
that the transposition is made in order 
to emphasise the thought that man 
needs an appointed Mediator even to 
bring his gifts to God. The particu- 
lar reference is to the offerings of the 
High-priest on the Day of Atonement, 
‘the Day’ (Joma) as it is called in 
the Talmud, which concentrated all 
the ideas of sacrifice and worship, as 
the High-priest concentrated all the 
ideas of personal service (Ley. xvi.; 
Num. xxix.). 

The clause vmep duapriav is to be 
joined with @vcias (sacrifices for 
sins) and not with rpoodépy as refer- 
ring to both nouns. The two ideas 
of eucharistic and expiatory offerings 
are distinctly marked. 

For vmép see c, vii. 273 x. 123 (ix. 


Comp. viii. 3; 
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7); 1 Cor. xv. 3 (Gal. i. 4). More 
commonly epi is used: v. 33 ¢. x. 6, 
8, 185 xili. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 18; 1 John 
ii. 2; iv. 10; Rom. viii. 3. 

2—4. From the office of the High- 
priest the writer passes on to his 
qualifications in regard to man and 
God. He must have sympathy with 
man (2, 3) and receive his appoint- 
ment from God (4). 

2. The capacity for calm and 
gentle judgment fits him for the 
fulfilment of his office in behalf of 
his fellow men. He offers sacrifices 
as one ‘able to bear gently’ with the 
ignorant and erring. 


petptorrabeiv] to feel gently towards, 


to bear gently with. Vulg. condolere. 
Ambr. afict pro... Syr. to make 
himself humble and suffer with. The 
proper idea of jerpiorabeiv (wer pto- 
mans, petptomabera) is that of a tem- 
perate feeling (of sorrow and pain 
and anger) as contrasted with the 
impassibility (drdOea) of the Stoics 
(Diog. Laert. § 31 Aristoteles: egy dé 
Tov copoy py eivar perv ama perpio- 
ra67 6€). The word is frequently used 
by Philo: de Abrah. § 44 (ii. 37 M.) 
pyre mrelo rod petpiou opaddcer... 
pire drabeia...xpjoOa, To dé wéov mpd 
tov akpov édopevoy petpromabety met- 
paicda. de Jos. § 5 (ii. p. 45 M.) prpia 
airis énabov rév dynkéctwor ed’ ois, 
qadevbels perprorrabeiv, ovK eyvanpOnv. 
de spec. legg. § 17 (ii. 315 M., joined 
with émeckys). td. de nobil. § 2 Gi. 
p. 439 M., opposed to  duerpia ray 
maboy). 

Comp. Jos. Anté. xii. 3, 2, Plut. 
de frat. am. p. 489 © 7 pias edoxev 
‘wiv mpacryta Kal petpiomabeias exyo- 
vov dveéuxaxiav. Clem. Alex. Strom. 
ii, 8, § 39 (p. 450 P.); iv. 17, § 100 
(p. 611 P.). 

In the Law no special moral quali- 
fications are prescribed for the priests. 
Here the essential qualification which 
lies in their humanity is brought out. 


Their work was not and could not be 
purely external and mechanical even 
if it seemed to be so superficially. 
Within certain limits they had to 
decide upon the character of the 
facts in regard to which offerings 
were made. 

Tois dyvoovar kal TAavopévois] Vulg. 
tis qui ignorant et errant. The 
compound description may either in- 
dicate the source (ignorance) and the 
issue (going astray) of sin; or it may 
describe sinners, so far as they come 
into consideration here, under two 
main aspects. Wilful, deliberate sin 
does not fall within the writer’s scope, 
nor indeed within the scope of the 
Levitical Law. Such sin required in 
the first instance the manifestation of 
a sterner judgment. Comp. Num. 
XY. 22—31 (sins of ignorance and sins 
of presumption). 

For the use of dyvociy in LXx. 
(72%, 332%) see 1 Sam. xxvi. 21; Ezek. 
xlv. 20 (Alex.); Lev. iv. 13; v. 18; 
Lev. iv. 2 (FAX NOM, LXx. dudpry 
akoucias, Aqu., Symm. dyvoia). Kcclus. 
v.15. Compare @yvora, Gen. XXvi. 10; 
KEeclus. xxviii. 7; Xxx. 11; xxiii. 3; 
dyvénua ¢. ix. 7 note. True knowledge 
implies corresponding action. Comp. 
1 John ii. 3 note. 

For mAavac6a, which is compara- 
tively rare in the general sense of 
‘going astray’ (sinning), see c. ili. 10; 
Tit. iii. 3; (James v. 19; 2 Tim. iii. 13; 
Apoc. xviii. 23). The full image is 
given Matt. xviii. 12; 1 Pet. ii 25 
(Is. liii. 6). 

In iv. 15 our High-priest is de- 
scribed as one dvvayevos cupmabijca 
rats doGevetas, while here he generally 
is required perpsomadety Tois ayvoovow 
kal mAavepévors. The one phrase de- 
scribes his relation to the source of 
transgression, the other his relation to 
the transgressor. It is necessary that 
the true High-priest should be able 
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to sympathise with the manifold forms 
of weakness from which sins spring, as 
himself conscious of the nature of sin, 
but it is not necessary that he should 
actually share the feelings of sinners, as 
having himself sinned. Towards sin- 
ners he must have that calm, just feel- 
ing which neither exaggerates nor ex- 
tenuates the offence. It may further 
be noticed that Christ, as High-priest, 
has no weakness, though He sym- 
pathises with weaknesses (vii. 28; 
iv. I5). 

érei] The particle is unusually fre- 
quent (9 times) in this Epistle (10 
times in St Paul), while dr causal 
only occurs in quotations (c. viii. 9 ff.). 
See v. 11 note. 

mepixertra ao6.| V. L. gestat infirmi- 
tatem. Vulg. circumdatus est infir- 
mitate. Syr. clothed with infirmity. 
For the use of mepixeyac compare 
(c, xii. 1); Acts xxviii. 20 rnv G\vow 
tavtny mepixea. Clem. 2 Cor. 1 
dpavpacw teptkeipevor. Ign. ad Trall. 
12; and for the general thought see 
C. Vii. 28 €yovras dodéveravy. The image 
is common in Greek literature from 
the time of Homer: J/. xviii. 157 ém- 
etyévot adknv. Comp. Lk. xxiv. 49; 
Col. ili. 12. Eidds 1d pérpov ris dv- 
Operiins doGeveias ef’ éautd emiperpet 
kat THY cvyyvduny (Theoph.). 

The exact opposite to repixeio Oar is 
mepueheiy (C. X. 11) With the sing. 
(aoGéveca) contrast the plural ¢. iv. 15. 

3. Kat d° adryv] and by reason 
thereof, i.e. of the weakness. This 
clause may be an independent state- 
ment, or depend upon ézei. On the 
whole the form (kai 6’ adrjy instead 
of 8? jv) is in favour of the former 
view ; which is further supported by 
the fact that weakness does not ab- 
solutely involve sin, so that the weak- 


2 > , \ / \ 
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éavrod NAC: avrov 
4 AapBdver tis Dy. 


ness and the sin even in the case of 
man, as he is, are two separate 
elements. 

In the case of the human High- 
priest weakness actually issued in sin. 
In this respect the parallel with 
Christ fails. But it has been seen 
(iv. 15) that a sense of the power of 
the temptation and not the being 
overpowered by it is the true ground 
of sympathy. Comp. vii. 27. 

opeiher] he is bound in the very 
nature of things, in virtue of his 
constitution and of his office. He 
must obtain purity for himself before 
he can intercede for others. Comp. 
c. li. 17 note. 

mepi éavtov| The ceremonies of the 
Day of Atonement are still foremost 
in the writer’s thoughts (Ley. xvi.). 
Philo (Quis rer. div. her. § 36, 
i. 497 M.) regards the daily meal- 
offering as the offering for the priest 
(Ley. vi. 20), as the lamb was the 
offering for the people. 

mpooh. mept auaptiav| The constant 
use of the singular in the sense of 
‘sin-offering’ (x. 6, 8; xiii, II sepl 
apaptias and Lxx.) seems to shew 
that here epi ap. is to be taken 
generally ‘for sins, while mpocd. is 
absolute as in Luke y. 14, though not 
elsewhere in this Epistle. See also 
Num. vii. 18. 

4. A second qualification for the 
High-priesthood lies in the divine 
call. He must be man, and he must 
be called by God. The fact of human 
sinfulness naturally leads to this com- 
plementary thought. Of himself a 
man could not presume to take upon 
him such an office. He could not 
draw near to God being himself sin- 
ful: still less could he draw near to 
God to intercede for others. At the 
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most he could only indicate in action 
the desire for fellowship with God. 

€avT@ AapBaver| The idea of bold 
presumption does not lie in the phrase 
itself (Luke xix. 12), but in the 
context. The unusual form ovx éaur@ 
Tus corresponds with ov éavrov which 
follows. 

Thy Tysnv] Latt. honorem, the office. 
So 7 rin is used of the High-priest- 
hood by Josephus: eg. Anit. iii. 3, I. 

GAA Kadovp.| but being called (as 
called) he taketh it (AauBaves is to be 
supplied from the preceding AapBaver 
€avT@). 

The word xadeicOa (comp. ¢. xi. 8) 
is specially used for the ‘call’ to the 
Christian Faith: c. ix. 15 (especially 
by St Paul and St Peter). 

cabdomep kal Aapov] Ex. xxviii. 1; 
Num. xvi—xviii. Even Aaron him- 
self, though specially marked out be- 
fore (Ex. xvi. 33), did not assume the 
office without a definite call. 

Aaron is the divine type of the 
High-priest, as the Tabernacle is of 
ritual service. He is mentioned in 
the N. T. besides only ce. vii. 115 ix. 
4; (Lk. i. 5; Acts vii. 40). 

From the time of Herod the suc- 
cession to the High-priesthood be- 
came irregular and arbitrary and not 
confined to the line of Aaron (Jos. 
Antt. xv. 2, 4; Xx. 9). Therefore the 
writer goes back to the divine ideal. 
The notoriousness of the High-priestly 
corruption at the time could not fail 
to give point to the language of the 
Epistle. 

Schoettgen quotes from Bammid- 
bar RB. ¢. xviii.: Moses said [to Korah 
and his companions]: If Aaron my bro- 
ther had taken the priesthood to him- 
self ye would have done well to rise 
against him; but in truth God gave 
it to him, whose is the greatness and 
the power and the glory. Whosoever 


Kkabworep N*ABD,*: 
*Aapwy NABCD,: +6 7A. S. 


therefore rises against Aaron, does 
he not rise against God ? (Winsche, 
p- 441). 

(2) Having characterised the office 
and qualifications of a High-priest 
generally, the writer now goes on to 
shew that Christ satisfied the quali- 
fications (5—8), and fulfils the office 
(9, 10). 

The proof is given in an inverted 
form. The divine appointment of 
Christ is established first (5, 6); and 
then His power of sympathy (7, 8); 
cae lastly His office is described (9, 
10). 

This inversion, in an_ elaborate 
parallelism, is perfectly natural, and 
removes the appearance of formality. 

5S0 Christ also glorified not Him- 
self to become High-priest, but He 
that spake unto Him, 

Thou art My Son, 

TI have today begotten Thee:— 

Even as He saith also in another . 
place 

Thou art a priest for ever, 

After the order of Melchizedek:— 

71Who, in His days of flesh (or in 
the days of His flesh) having offered 
up, with strong crying and tears, 
prayers and supplications unto Him 
that was able to save Him out of 
death, and having been heard for 
His godly fear, *though He was 
Son yet learned obedience by the 
things which He suffered; %and 
having been made perfect He became 
to all that obey Him the cause of 
eternal salvation, “being addressed 
by God as High-priest after the order 
of Melchizedek. 

5—8. » The qualifications of Christ 
for the High-priesthood are estab- 
lished by His divine appointment 
(s, 6), and by His human discipline 
which became the ground of perfect 


sympathy (7, 8). 
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5, 6. The divine appointment of 
Christ is exhibited in two passages of 
the Psalms in which the Lord who 
declares Him to be His Son declares 
Him also to be ‘ High-priest after the 
order of Melchizedek.’ 

These two quotations from Ps. ii. 7; 
Ps. ex. 4 establish the source of the 
Lord’s sovereign dignity as ‘Son,’ and 
mark the particular form in which 
this dignity has been realised. They 
correspond in fact to the two ideas 
eddéacev and yernOnvar apxrepea. The 
first passage which has been already 
quoted (i. 5) refers the glory of the 
Risen Christ, the exalted Son of man, 
to the Father. This glory is not ex- 
actly defined, but the position of son- 
ship includes every special honour, 
kingly or priestly. He to whom this 
- had been given could not be said to 
‘glorify himself’ The second quota- 
tion (Ps. ex. 4) defines the particular 
application of the first. The kingly 
priesthood of Melchizedek was pro- 
mised to Christ. Such a priesthood 
naturally belongs to the exalted Son. 

ovtws Kal 6 xptotés| So Christ 
(the Christ) also... The title of the 
office emphasises the idea of the 
perfect obedience of the Lord even 
in the fulness of His appointed work. 
It is not said that ‘Jesus’ glorified not 
Himself, but ‘the Christ, the appoint- 
ed Redeemer, glorified not Himself. 

Comp. iii. 14; Vi. 1; ix. 14, 28; xi. 
26 (6 xpioros); and iii. 6; ix. 11, 24 
(xptoros). . 

ovx éav. e568. yev.] Vulg. non semet- 
ipsum clarificavit ut pontifex fieret. 
This fuller phrase, in place of the 
simple repetition of the words used 
before, ‘took not to Himself the 
honour,’ gives a distinct prominence 
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to the general character of Christ’s 
work. ‘He glorified not Himself so as 
(in the assertion of this dignity) to 
become High-priest. Christ, as sinless 
man, could approach God for Him- 
self; but He waited for His Father's 
appointment that He might ap- 
proach God as Son of man for sinful 
humanity. Comp. John viii. 54, 425 
Acts iii. 13. 

The High-priesthood, the right of 
mediation for humanity, was a ‘glory’ 
to ‘the Son of man’ Comp. John 
xvii. 5. 

aX 6 Aad. mpods adrov] but His 
Father glorified Him, that He should 
be made High-priest, even He that 
spake unto Him...(Ps. ii. 7 Kupsos 
eimev mpos e). 

onpepov yeyevynka oe] Comp. i. 5 
note. Hoc est dicere Ego semper et 
seternaliter manens semper te habeo 
filium cozeternum mihi. Hodie nam- 
que adverbium est przesentis temporis 
quod proprie Deo competit (Prim., 
Herv.). 

In connexion with the quotation 
from Ps. ii. 7 it must be observed that 
the xx. translation of Ps. cix. (cx.) 3 
gives a thought closely akin to it: ék 
yaotpos mpd éwadopov eyévynoa ce, 
which was constantly cited by the 
Greek fathers as a true parallel. 

6. KaOds xai...| The absolute de- 
claration of the Sonship of Christ 
found a special application in these 
words of another Psalm. The definite 
office of Priesthood is a partial inter- 
pretation of the glory of the Son. 
‘The Father glorified the Son to be- 
come High-priest, even as in fact (xaé) 
He expressly declares.” This glorify- 
ing was not a matter of general de- 
duction only but definitely foreshewn. 
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kaOas kai] 1 Thess. v. 11 ; Eph. iv. 4. 

ev érépm| probably neuter, in an- 
other place (Ps. cx. 4). Comp. iv. 5; 
1 Clem. viii. 4 év érép@ rém@ Réyet. 

Psalm cx. describes the Divine 
Saviour under three aspects as 
( a3 (1—3); Priest (4); Conqueror 
Dea) 

It is quoted in the N. T. to illustrate 
three distinct points in the Lord’s 
Person. 

(1) His Lordship and victory: 
Matt. xxii. 43 ff. and parallels (efmev 
KUplos TO Kupi@ pov...Ei ody Aaveld 
kaNet avrov Kvpwov...); I Cor. xv. 25; 
Ce xor? ft 

(2) His Exaltation at the right 
hand of God (kaOov ék deEvdy pov...): 
Acts ii. 34 f.; ¢ i 13. 

And this phrase underlies the many 
references to Christ’s ‘sitting’ (Matt. 
xxvi. 64) and taking His seat (Mark 
Xvi. 19 exadicev) at the right hand of 
God. 

(3) His Priesthood (30 iepeds eis 
Tov aidva): v. Io and in ce. Vi. Vii. 

kara tiv taéw M.| Vulg. secundum 
ordinem. Syr. after the likeness (cf. 
vil. 15 Kara thy opovornta)\—after the 
order, to occupy the same position, 
as priest at once and king (Hebr. 
nI275P). For raéis see 2 Macc. ix. 
18; the word is used very widely in 
classical Greek for the ‘position,’ 
‘station’ of a slave, an enemy &c. 
Comp. Philo, de vit. Mos. iii. § 21 (ii. 
p. 161 M.) od pila rdkis rév icpopéevor. 

It is worth while to summarise the 
characteristic note in which Primasius 
enumerates three main points in which 
the High-priesthood of Christ was, 
like that of Melchizedek, contrasted 
with the High-priesthood of Aaron: 

(1) It was not for the fulfilment of 
legal sacrifices, sacrifices of bulls and 
goats; but for the offering of bread 
and wine, answering to Christ’s Body 
and Blood. Animal offerings have 
ceased: these remain. 


(2) Melchizedek combined the 
kingly with the priestly dignity: he 
was anointed not with oil but with 
the Holy Spirit. 

(3) Melchizedek appeared once: 
so Christ offered Himself once. 

C&icumenius, in almost the same 
form, marks the following points of re- 
semblance in Melchizedek to Christ: 
drt ov 80 éalov eis icpwodtyny eyplabn 6 
Medxioedex os Aapoy, kat dre ov Tas 
O¢ aiwatos mpoonyaye Ovoias, kal ore 
Tov €Ovay nv apx.epevs, kal re dv dprov 
kal olvov nvdAdynoev Tov "ABpadp. 

Twofeatures in Melchizedek’s priest- 
hood appear to be specially present to 
the mind of the writer, (1) that it was 
connected with the kingly office, and 
(2) that it was not made dependent on 
any fleshly descent, or limited by con- 
ditions of time. Melchizedek had no 
recorded ancestry and no privileged 
line of descendants. He represented 
a non-Jewish, a universal priesthood. 
In relation to the Priesthood he oc- 
cupies the position which Abraham 
occupies in relation to the Covenant. 
Comp. Zech. vi. 13. 

No early Jewish writer applies this 
promise of the priesthood to Messiah. 
Justin (Dial. cc. 33, 83) and Tertullian 
(adv. Mare. v. 9) mention that the 
Psalm was referred by the Jews to 
Hezekiah. Compare Schoettgen, ii. 
645. The Aboth R. Nathan from 
which he quotes an application of the 
words to Messiah is in its present 
form probably of post-Talmudical date 
(Zunz Gottesd. Vort. 108 f.; Stein- 
schneider Jewish Literature, 40). 

The Chaldee paraphrase of the verse 
(referring it to David) is remarkable : 
‘The Lord has determined that thou 


shalt be set Prince (xa) over the 


world to come, for thy desert, because 
thou art an innocent king,’ 

eis rov aiéva] Christ is a Priest for 
ever, because He has no successor, 
nor any need of asuccessor. His High- 
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priestly Sacrifice, His High-priestly 
Entrance ‘with His own blood’ 
into heaven, to the presence of God, 
are ‘eternal’ acts, raised beyond all 
limits of time. Comp. ix. 12, 14; 
xiii. 20. 

Here therefore there is no possi- 
bility of repetition, as in the Levitical 
sacrifices. All is ‘one act at once,’ 
while for men the virtue of Christ’s 
sacrifice is applied in time. 

Cicumenius understands the phrase 
of the perpetual memory of Christ’s 
offering: ov yap tiv mpos amak yevo- 
perm vo Oeod Ovoiay kal mpoodopav 
eirrev av eis Tov aidva, GAN adopar eis 
Tovs viv tepoupyovs Sv dv pécwy Xpic- 
Tos lepoupyet Kal tepovpyeirat, o Kal 
mapadovs avrois €v TH pvotix@ Seirv@ 
Tov TpoToy Tis ToLaUTNs tepoupyias. 

Theophylact in much more careful 
language says: més eime TO eis rov 
aidva; Ort Kal voy peta Tod ooparos 
& vmép nav eOvoey evtvyyxaver vaép 
juev te Oe@ kal rarpi...7) ore } Kad” 
éxaotny yivopevn Kal yevnoopuern eis Tov 
aidva mpoogopa Sia Tay Tov Geod Aeur- 
oupya@v avroyv éxer dpxepéa kal iepéa 
TOY KUpLoV, Kal fepeiov EavTov Urrep Tar 
ayiagovra Kal kAdpevov Kat diddpevor. 
écakis yap tadra yivera 6 Oavaros Tod 
kuplov KatayyéAherau. 

7—10. The complicated sentence 
is divided into two main propositions 
by the two finite verbs (1) és... 
mpooevéykas kal eloakovo beis...€ aber... 
(2) kat redewmOels eyévero. The first 
sentence describes the divine discipline 
through which Christ was perfected 
in His human nature: the second, the 
efficacy of the work which He was 
fitted to accomplish in His perfected 
humanity. * 

The great statement of the first 
sentence (ds év rais nuépais Tis capKés 
avrov...guabev ad’ dv trabev riv tma- 
xoyv) is enlarged by two subordinate 
statements which illustrate the char- 


om. Te vg (syr vg) me. 


acter of the divine discipline (Senoets 

Te kal tker....evAaBetas), and Christ’s 

unique nature (kaimep dv vidos) Of 

these the first is again elaborated in 
detail. The character (de7. cal ixer.), 

the object (mpos tov 6. o. av. ex 6.), 

and the manner (u. kp. i. x. 6.) of 

Christ’s prayers are vividly given; 

and the answer to them is referred to 

its moral cause (a7 Tis evA.). 

If the words are arranged in a 
tabular form their symmetrical struc- 
ture is at once evident: 

Who, 

7in His days of flesh, 

having offered up, 
with strong crying and tears, 
prayers and supplications 
unto Him that was able to save 
ITim out of death, 
and having been heard 
Jor His godly fear, 
Sthough He was Son, yet 
(1) learned obedience 
by the things which He suffered; 
2and, , 
having been made perfect, 

(2) He became to all them that obey 
Him, the cause of eternal sal- 
vation, 

being addressed by God, as 

High-priest after the order of 
Melchizedek. 

7, 8. Christ—the Son, the priest 
after the order of Melchizedek—has 
been shewn to have fulfilled one con- 
dition of true High-priesthood by His 
divine appointment: He is now shewn 
to have fulfilled the other, as having 
learnt through actual experience the 
uttermost needs of human weakness. 

7. 6s] The relative goes back to 
the main subject of v. 5, Christ, who 
has been more fully described in the 
two intervening verses. Here there 
is no difficulty. Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 9; 
1 Pet. iv. 11. Inc. iii. 6 the ambiguity 
is greater, but there od is to be re- 
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ferred to God and not to Xprords. 
Comp. v. 11 note. 

€v tais nu. T.o.a.] Wulg. in diebus 
carnis suce, Syr. when He was clothed 
with flesh. The pronoun may be 
taken either with r7s capxos or with 
the compound phrase, in the days of 
His flesh, or in His days of flesh. 
The general meaning cf the phrase is 
well given by Theodoret as describing 
‘the time when He had a mortal body’ 
(népas S€ capxis tov tis Ovntrornros 
en Kaipoy, TovTéotw vika Ovynrov eixe 


TO copa. Quamdiu habitavit in cor- 
pore mortali. Primas.). 
‘Flesh’ here describes not that 


which is essential to true humanity 
(Luke xxiv. 39), but the general con- 
ditions of humanity in the present 
life: Gal..ii. 20; Phil. i. 22, 24: 1 Pet. iv. 
2. Comp. 1 Cor. xv. 50; and (perhaps) 
C. X. 20. 

OUK Eimrey épas TAPKOS.....- os vor 
amroGepevou avrTou THY wapKa. amaye- 
Zyev yap avriy ef kal dpOaprov® adn’ 
nuépas nol aapkds olov Tas ev TH 
capkikn (on avrod ruépas (Cicum.). 
Comp. 2 Clem. v. 5 7 émdnpia 7 €v TO 
KOOP@ TOUT@ Tis Tapkos TaUTNS puKpa 
éorw kal odvyoxpomos. 

We can indeed form no clear con- 
ception of ‘immortal,’ ‘incorruptible’ 
flesh ; but the phrase represents to 
us the continuance under new con- 
ditions of all that belongs to the 
perfection of our nature. 

The words év r. jp. t. o. stand in 
contrast with redewOecis. It is not 
said or implied that the conflict of 
Christ continued in the same form 
throughout His earthly life. A con- 
trast is drawn between the period of 
His preparation for the fulness of 
His Priestly work, and the period of 
His accomplishment of it after His 
‘consummation.’ 

_ tais juépas| The use of the term 
‘days’ for ‘time’ or ‘season’ seems to 
suggest the thought of the changing 


circumstances of life (comp. Matt. 
XXVili. 20). 

Compare also c. x. 32; i. 2. 

For the plural see c. i, 2; x. 32; 
Eph. v. 16; 2 Tim. iii. 1 (é0xara 
jp.); James v. 3 (eox. ny.) ; 1 Pet. iii. 
20; 2 Pet. iii. 3; Apoe. ii. 13 &e. 

mpoc. kal eicaxove Geis] These parti- 
ciples have been interpreted as pre- 
paratory to guabev (‘after He had 
offered...He learnt’), or as explana- 
tory and confirmatory of it (‘in that 
He offered...He learnt”). Usage and 
the gradual development of the 
thought favour the first view. The 
‘obedience’ of Christ was slowly 
fashioned through prayer, which was 
answered for His reverent devotion. 

Oejoets re Kat ixer.] Vulg. preces 
supplicationesque. The first word 
d€nors is the general term for a definite 
request (¢.g. James v. 16). The second 
ixernpia (here only in N.T. in which 
no other word of its group is used) 
describes the supplication of one in 
need of protection or help in some 
overwhelming calamity. The one 
(dénois) is expressed completely in 
words: the other (ixernpia, properly 
an olive branch entwined with wool 
borne by suppliants) suggests the 
posture and external form and em- 
blems of entreaty (comp. Mark xiv. 
35). 
The two words are combined Job 
xl. 22 (1xx.) (xli. 3); comp. Philo de 
Cher. § 13(i. p. 147 M.). The difference 
between them is shewn strikingly in 
a letter of Agrippa given by Philo, 
Leg. ad Caium § 36 (ii. p. 586 M.) 
ypapyy O€ pnvices pou tiv Senow nv av 
ixernpias mpoteivw, Comp. 2 Mace. ix. 
18. 

apos Tov duv.| The clause has been 
taken with Sejoes Kai ixernpias, but 
the general structure of the sentence, 
which appears to mark each element 
in the supplication separately, points 
to the connexion with the participle 
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(xpoaevéykas); and the unusual con- 
struction of mpocd. mpos (for dat.) 
may be compared with yvepicécbo 
mpos (Phil. iv. 6 with Lightfoot’s 
note). The prayers of the Son were 
directed Godward, each thought was 
laid open in the sight of Him who was 
able to save out of death. 

adlew ex Oav.| to save out of death, 
Vulg. saleum facere a morte. Syr. 
to quicken him from death. The 
phrase covers two distinct ideas, ‘to 
save from physical death so that it 
should be escaped,’ ‘to bring safe out 
of death into a new life’ In the 
first sense the prayer recorded in 
John xii. 27 was not granted, that it 
might be granted in the second. 

SeCew ex does not necessarily im- 
ply that that is actually realised out of 
which deliverance is granted (comp. 
2 Cor. i. 10), though it does so 
commonly (John xii. 27; and exx. 
in Bleek). 

In odfew ex (James v. 20; Jude 5) 
the dominant thought is of the peril 
in which the sufferer is immersed 
(contrast cdfew eis 2 Tim. iy. 18); in 
oo tew amo (Matt. i. 21; Acts ii. 4o; 
Rom. v. 9), of the peril from which 
he is rescued. Compare AvrpotcGar 
ex I Pet. 1.18; Avrp. awd Tit. ii. 14; 
and pvoacba éx Luke i. 743 Rom. 
Vib 2403 W2) Com oi 103)! Coly ar 1 3) 
1 Thess. i. 10; 2 Tim. iii. 11; 2 Pet. 
ii. 9; pvoacOa doo Matt. vi. 13; 
Rom. xv. 31; 2 Thess. iii. 2; both 
constructions are found together 2 
ima, ly217, "18. 

The force of the present oagew will 
be seen in contrast with cdca Luke 
XIX. 10; 

peta kpavyjs icy.] Vulg. cum cla- 
more valido. The passage finds a 
striking illustration in a Jewish say- 
ing: ‘There are three kinds of prayers 
each loftier than the preceding: 
prayer, crying, and tears. Prayer is 
made in silence: crying with raised 
voice; but tears overcome all things 
[‘there is no door through which 
tears do not pass’]’ Synopsis Sohar 
ap. Schoettgen ad loc. 
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There can be little doubt that the 
writer refers to the scene at Geth- 
semane; but the mention of these 
details of ‘the loud cry’ ‘and tears’ 
(John xi. 35 édaxpvoev; Luke xix. 41 
éxAavoev), no less than the general 
scope of the passage, suggests the 
application of the words to other 
prayers and times of peculiar trial 
in the Lord’s life. Compare John xi. 
33 ff.; xii. 27f.; (Matt. xxvii. 46, 50). 

There is a tradition that originally 
the High-priest on the Day of Atone- 
ment, when he offered the prayer for 
forgiveness in the Holy of Holies, 
uttered the name of God with a loud 
voice so that it could be heard far off. 
Comp. Maimon. ap. Delitzsch, Hebr. 
ii. p. 471 (H. Tr.). 

kpavyn] The loud ery of deeply- 
stirred feeling of joyful surprise: Lk. 
i. 42; Matt. xxv. 6; of partisan ap- 


‘plause: Acts xxiii. 9; of grief: Apoc. 


xxi. 4 (not Apoc. xiv. 18); of anger: 
Eph. iv. 31. Compare Ps. xxii. 24 
(uxx.); and see also kpa¢o in Gal. 
iv.6; Rom. viii. 15. 

pera...daxpvov] c. xii. 17; Acts xx. 
31 (not Mk. ix. 24). Compare Hos. 
xi ae 

Epiphanius (Ancor. 31) seems to 
use ¢kAavoe aS a general periphrasis 
of the passage in St Luke (xxii. 43): 
ov povoy yap Ta nuav Bapn avedéEaro 
vmép nuav éhddv 6 dytos Adyos adda 
kal Ure ddny éyévero kal oapka €dafe... 
GAG Kai €kdavoe* Keirae ev TH Kata 
Aotkay evayyedia év trois adiopOdrors 
dytvypadots...kal yevopevos ev dyovia... 
kal dfOn ayyedos eucyvov avrov. 

The question has been asked, for 
what did Christ pray? (epi river 
eden6n; mepl Tav morevoavrav eis - 
atdrév Chrys.). Perhaps it is best to 
answer generally, for the victory over 
death the fruit of sin. This was the 
end of His work, and to this end 
every part of it contributed. Under 
this aspect the conditional prayers 
for His own deliverance (Matt. xxvi. 
39 and parallels ; John xii. 27) become 
intelligible. And the due connexion 
is established between the prayer at 
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the Agony, and the High-priestly 
prayer which preceded it. The general 
truth is admirably expressed by the 
Latin commentators: Omnia autem 
quae ipse egit in carne preces sup- 
plicationesque fuerunt pro peccatis 
humani generis. Sacra vero sanguinis 
ejus effusio clamor fuit validus in quo 
exauditus est a deo patre pro sua 
reverentia, hoc est, voluntaria obe- 
dientia et perfectissima caritate(Prim., 
Hery.). In the narrative in John xii. 
27 f. (see notes) the clause Father, 
glorify thy name expresses the sum 
of all the prayers of the Son, in what- 
ever way that end was to be reached. 

mpooevéyxas] Comp. v. 1, note. Per- 
haps the use of the ritual word 
(wpocevéyxas) of the Lord’s prayers on 
earth points to the true sacrificial 
character of spiritual service: c. xiii. 
15. The combination mpoodépew 
Sénow occurs in late Greek writers. 
See Lexx. 

elcaxovabels azo Tijs edrAaBeias | hav- 
ing been heard for His godly fear, 
O. L. exauditus a metu (all. ab illo 
metu v. propter timorem), Vulg. ex- 
auditus est pro sua reverentia. The 
Syr. transfers the words azé rijs evA. 
from this clause to the next, learnt 
obedience from fear and the suffer- 
ings which He bore. True prayer— 
the prayer which must be answered— 
is the personal recognition and accep- 
tance of the divine will (John xv. 7: 
comp. Mark vi. 24 éAaere). It follows 
that the hearing of prayer, which 
teaches obedience, is not so much the 
granting of a specific petition, which 
is assumed by the petitioner to be 
the way to the end desired, but the 
assurance that what is granted does 
most effectively lead to the end. Thus 
we are taught that Christ learnt that 
every detail of His Life and Passion 
contributed to the accomplishment of 
the work which He came to fulfil, and 
so He was most perfectly ‘heard’ In 


w. He 


this sense He was ‘heard for His 
godly fear’ (evAdBeua). 

The word evAaBea occurs again in 
c. xii. 28 (only in N.T.) and the verb 
inc. xi. 7. It is very rare in the Lxx. 
Josh. xxii. 24 (7381); Prov. xxviii. 
14; Wisd. xvii. 8. The adj. evdAaBis 
is found Ley. xv. 31; Mie. vii. 2, 2.2. 
The verb evAaBeicba: is more frequent 
and represents no less than a dozen 
Hebrew words. EvAdSera marks that 
careful and watchful reverence which 
pays regard to every circumstance in 
that with which it has to deal. It 
may therefore degenerate into a 
timid and unworthy anxiety (Jos. 
Antt, vi. 2, 179); but more commonly 
it expresses reverent and thoughtful 
shrinking from over-boldness, which 
is compatible with true courage: 
Philo, Quis rer. div. her. § 6 (i. 
476 M.) oxémes maduv dru evraBeia Td 
Oappeiv avaxéxparar. itd. p. 477 pyre 
dvev ev\aBeias mappnoiderOa prre 
drappnovactas evAaBeicGa. Here the 
word in its noblest sense is singularly 
appropriate. Prayer is heard as it is 
‘according to God’s will’ (1 John vy. 
14 f.), and Christ by His evAaBea 
perfectly realised that submission 
which is obedience on one side and 
fellowship on the other. 

Primasius has an interesting note: 
pro sua reverentia: hoc est propter 
voluntariam obedientiam et perfectis- 
simam caritatem...Notandum autem 
quia reverentia, secundum sententiam 
Cassiodori, accipitur aliquando pro 
amore, aliquando pro timore : hic vero 
pro summa ponitur caritate qua Filius 
Dei nos dilexit et pro summa obedien- 
tia qua fuit obediens Patri usque ad 
mortem. 

The Greek Fathers take a less wide 
view. Lg. mAnv ph ro éuov OéAnpa 
GAAd 7d oov...4v Os aAnOds modAjs 
eV\aBelas...elonkovcdn roivuv 6 Xpicros 
ovK amd Ths mapairnoews GAN aro THs 
evAaBeias (Hicum.). 
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The sense ‘heard and set free from 
His fear’ or ‘from the object of His 
fear’ is wholly untenable. For the 
use of azo see Luke xix. 3; xxiv. 41; 
Acts xii. 14; xxii. 11; John xxi. 6. 

8. xaimep dv vids...] though He was 
Son...The clause has been taken with 
the words which precede (‘being heard 
not as Son but for His godly fear’), 
and with those which follow (‘though 
Son went through the discipline of 
suffering to obedience’). The latter 
connexion is most in accordance with 
the whole scope of the passage. 
Though Son and therefore endowed 
with right of access for Himself to 
the Father, being of one essence with 
the Father, for man’s sake as man 
He won the right of access for hu- 
manity. In one sense it is true that 
the idea of Sonship suggests that of 
obedience; but the nature of Christ’s 
Sonship at first sight seems to exclude 
the thought that He should learn 
obedience through suffering. 

For xaimep see c. vii. 53 xii. 17; 
Phil, iii, 43 2 Pet. i 12. 

In v. 5 the title ‘Son’ has been 
used of the Sonship of the exalted 
Christ in His twofold nature. Here 
it is used of the eternal, divine re- 
lation of the Son to the Father. 
There is a similar transition from one 
aspect to the other of the unchanged 
Personality of the Lord in i. 1—4. 
The Incarnation itself corresponds with 
and implies (if we may so speak) an 
immanent Sonship in the Divine 
Nature. Thus, though it may be true 
that the title Son is used of the Lord 
predominantly (at least) in connexion 
with the Incarnation, that of necessity 
carries our thoughts further. Comp. 
John v. 19 ff. 

Chrysostom gives a personal appli- 
cation to the lesson: ef éxeivos vids dv 
éxépdavey dd Tov mabnuatev Thy vma- 
KOT)V TOAA® pwGddov qpeis. 

épader...ryv vmak.| learned obedi- 
ence... The spirit of obedience is rea- 


lised through trials, seen at least to 
minister to good. Sufferings in this 
sense may be said to teach obedience 
as they confirm it and call it out 
actively. The Lord ‘learned obedience 
through the things which He suffered,’ 
not as if the lesson were forced upon 
Him by the necessity of suffering, for 
the learning of obedience does not 
imply the conquest of disobedience 
as actual, but as making His own 
perfectly, through insight into the 
Father’s will, that self-surrender which 
was required, even to death upon the 
cross (comp. Phil. ii. 8). 

The Lord’s manhood was (nega- 
tively) sinless and (positively) perfect, 
that is perfect relatively at every 
stage; and therefore He truly ad- 
vanced by ‘learning’ (Luke ii. 52; 
40 mAnpovpevov), while the powers of 
His human Nature grew step by step 
in a perfect union with the divine in 
His one Person. 

THY vrakxoyny] obedience in all its 
completeness, the obedience which 
answers to the idea. It is not said 
that the Lord ‘learned to obey.’ For 
the difference between ¢uabev rip 
vax. and €u. virak. see 1 John iii. 10 
note ; and contrast 2 Cor. x. 5 eis riv 
dma. tT. xp. With Rom. i. 5 eds dmak. 
mot. The word ‘obedience’ contains 
a reference to the occasion of sin. 
Man’s fall was due to disobedience: 
his restoration comes through obedi- 
ence. Comp. Rom. y. 19. 

The alliteration in the phrase éuabey 
af’ ov éradey is common in Greek 
literature from the time of Herodotus 
downwards: Hdt. i. 207 ra dé poe ma- 
Onpara edvra dxapiora padnpata yéyo- 
vev, isch. Agam. v. 177 waber pdbos 
(comp. vy. 250); Philo, de Soman. ii. 
§ 15 (i. 673 M.) dvapéyéerar & (80 
read, not 6) maddy axpiBas uaber. de 
spec. leg. 6 (ii. 340 M.) iva ek rod rabeiy 
paéy. Wetstein has collected many 
examples. 


9, 10. Christ, it has been seen, 
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satisfies the conditions of High-priest- 
hood. He has received. divine ap- 
pointment: He is inspired with the 
completest sympathy. But His High- 
priesthood goes immeasurably beyond 
that of the Levitical system in its 
efficacy. As He is in His humanity 
superior to Moses (e. iii. 1 ff. note), so 
He is superior to Aaron. The one 
fact has been affirmed directly (iii. 5 f.): 
the other fact is shewn in a type 
(Melchizedek). And this superiority 
is further shewn in the action of 
Christ as High-priest. The Levitical 
High-priest entered into the Holy of 
Holies through the blood of goats and 
calves, but Christ through His own 
blood to the presence of God Himself 
(comp. c. ix. 11 ff.). Yet further, the 
reference to Ps. cx. necessarily includes 
the thought of the Royal priesthood 
which is developed afterwards. 

9g. Kal Tedewbeis...)] and having 
been made perfect... Vulg. et consum- 
matus... Syr. and thus was perfected 
and... Comp. ii. 10 note. 

This perfection was seen on the one 
side in the complete fulfilment of 
man’s destiny by Christ through ab- 
solute self-sacrifice, and on the other 
in His exaltation to the right hand of 
God, which was in the divine order 
its due consequence. Comp. ¢. ii. 9 
8a To anya. Phil. ii. 9. Thus the 
word, which carries with it the con- 
ception of Christ’s complete prepa- 
ration for the execution of His priestly 
office, suggests the contrast between 
His priestly action and that of Aaron. 

éyévero)| became in the fulfilment of 
what we conceive of as a natural law. 
It is said ‘became’ and not ‘becomes’ 
or ‘is, because on the divine side 
and in the eternal order the issue of 
Christ’s work is complete. For yevéo- 
Oar see v 53 i. 4; ii. 173 Vi. 203 Vii. 
22, 26, 

Comp. Rom, viii. 29 f.; Col. iii, 1 ff. 


maow Tois vmraxovovoty| to all that 
obey Him, Gentiles as well as Jews. 
Comp. John i. 7. In this connexion 
continuous active obedience is the 
sign of real faith (contrast iv. 3 of 
mustevoavres). The obedience of the 
believer to Christ answers to the 
obedience of the Son to the Father. 
By obedience fellowship is made com- 
plete. Si obedientia Filii causa est 
salutis humanee, quanta nobis necessi- 
tas est obedire Deo, ut digni inveni- 
amur ejus salutis quam nobis per 
Filium proprium donavit (Atto). 

airios gar. aiwv.] the cause of eternal 
salvation, Latt. causa salutis weterne. 
In ii. 10 the word corresponding to 
aitwos is apxnyos. There the thought 
was of Christ going before the ‘many 
sons’ with whom He unites Himself. 
Here the thought is of that which He 
alone does for them. In the former 
passage He is the great Leader who 
identifies Himself with His people: 
in this He is the High-priest who 
offers Himself as an effectual sacrifice 
on their behalf. 

The word airios does not occur else- 
where in N.T. Comp. 1 Sam. xxii. 22; 
2 Mace. xiii. 4; Bel 42. 

The phrase airios cwrnpias is used 
by Philo of the brazen serpent (De 
agric. § 22, i. 315), and of Noah in 
relation to his sons (De nobil. § 3, ii. 
440). Comp. De vit. cont. § 11 (ii. 
485 M.). It is found not unfrequently 
in classical writers; e.g. Demosth. De 
Rhod. libert. § 4 (p. 191) povor trav 
mavrov THs TeTyplas avrois atrioL. 

cor. aiov.] This spiritual, eternal, 
divine deliverance answers to the 
external and temporal deliverance 
which Moses wrought. The phrase is 
not found elsewhere in N.T. 

Comp. Is. xlv. 17 “IopajA odfera 
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The phrase corresponds with (7) 
aidvios (comp. I John y. 20, Addit. 
Note). Compare also c. vi. 2 kpiva 
aiwviov. ix. 12 aiwvia AdTpwats. 15 
1) alwvios KAnpovopia. Xiii. 20 Svadqnn 
aiwnos. 

The words with which aiwmos is 
used in other books of the N. T. 
throw light upon its meaning: sip 
Matt. xviii. 8; xxv. 41 (70 m. TO ai.); 
Jude 7 (m. ai.); kédaots Matt. xxv. 46; 
oxnvy Luke xvi. 9 (ai ai. ox.); Baoirela 
2 Pet. i. 11 (9 al. B.); dAeOpos 2 Thess. 
i. 9; mapakAnors 2 Thess. ii. 165 ypovoe 
Rom-3xvi 255, 2) im. 1.9; Vitis 
Geos Rom. xvi. 26 (6 ai. 6.)3 Kparos I 
Tim. vi. 16; dd£a 2 Tim. ii. 10; 1 Pet. 
y. 10 (7 ai. 8.); evayyéArov Apoc. xiv. 6. 

The double correspondence of 
cdlew, vraxony (vv. 7, 8) with vra- 
kovovotv, aatypias is to be noticed. 
Three brief notes of Greek commen- 
tators deserve to be quoted: 

Tedelwow THY avdoTacw Kal Thy 
aOavaciav ékddece* TovTo yap Tihs 
oixovopias to mépas (Theod.). 

dpa ody Tedelwors dia Ta Tabnpyarov 
yiverat: mds odv vpeis Svoyepaivere emi 
tais TeAevorrovots OAWpeowv; (Theoph.). 

opas Oca mept vmakons Siadéyera 
Gore meiderOa avrovs; Soxovor yap 
pot auvexas adnudtew Kat Tois deyo- 
pévots px) trapaxoAovdeiv (Chrys.). 

10, mpocayopevbeis...dpy.] being 
addressed by God as High-priéi.... 
O. L. vocatus (pronunciatus) sacer- 
dos (princeps sacerdotum). Vulg. 
vocatus pontifex. The title (High- 
priest) is involved in the words of 
Ps. cx. v. 4 and v. 1 taken together ; 
comp. vi. 20. A royal priesthood is 
there combined with admission to the 
immediate Presence of God (si... 
at my right hand), which was the 
peculiar privilege of the High-priest. 
At the same time the peculiar cha- 
racter of this priesthood (after the 


order of Melchizedek) includes the — 
pledge of its eternal efficacy (eternal _ 
salvation). Comp. ¢. vii. 16f. The | 
word mpooayopevew (here only in N.T.) | 
expresses the formal and solemn as- 
cription of the title to Him to whom 
it belongs (‘addressed as,’ ‘styled’). 
Comp. 1 Mace. xiv. 40; 2 Mace. iv. 7 ; 
X. 9; xiv. 37; 1 Clem. 10, 17. Philo, de 
migr. Abr. § 24 (ii. 19 M.) warp pev rav 
OAwY 6 péaos, Os év Tais lepais ypadpais 
kupi@ dvopare Kadeirat 6 ”Qy, ai d€ map’ 
éxatepa mpecRirara: kal eyyvratat Tov 
dvros Svvdapuets, av 7 pev moutiKn 7 O 
ad Baciix) mpocaryopeverat* Kal 9 pev 
motnrtxy Oeds...7) O€ BaotAuKn KUptos... 

ii. Progress in patient effort (vy. 
II—vl. 20). 

The general view which has been 
given of the Divine High-priest, of 
His office and of His qualifications, of 
His power of sympathy and of His 
direct appointment by God, leads 
naturally to a consideration of the 
obligations which this revelation im- 
poses upon those to whom it is made. 
The highest truth is not to be master- 
ed at once, nor without serious and 
continuous effort. It can only be 
grasped in virtue of a corresponding 
growth in those to whom it is ad- 
dressed. There is always, in the case 
of those who have learnt somewhat, 
the danger of resting in their attain- 
ment, which is a fatal relapse. Yet. 
we are encouraged by past experi- 
ence to hold our hope firmly ; and the 
promise of God remains sure beyond 
the possibility of failure. 

These general thoughts are unfold- 
ed in four sections. (1) The mention 
of Melchizedek calls up the difficulties 
connected with his priesthood which 
the Hebrews were not prepared to 
meet. They had become stationary 
and therefore had lost the power of 
receiving higher teaching (v. 11—14). 
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(2) Such a condition illustrates the 
paramount duty of Christian progress, 
and the perils of relapse (vi. 1—8). 
(3) At the same time the frank recog- 
nition of danger does not exclude the 
consolation of hope (vi. 9—12). And 
(4) though God requires patience 
from men, His promise can never 
fail (13—20). 

It is of deep interest to observe 
that here for the second time the 
writer pauses when the subject of 
Christ’s priestly work rises before 
him. He announced this subject in 
ii. 17, and directly turned aside from 
it to enforce the lessons of Israel’s 
failure. He returned to the subject 
in iv. 14, and, after a fuller exposition 
of its outlines, he now again interrupts 
his argument to insist on the strenu- 
ous labour which believers must under- 
take that they may rightly enter into 
it. 

Chrysostom says justly: dpa yovv 
avrov cuvexas @divovta Tov mepl Tov 
dpxvepéws eicayayeiv Aoyor Kal del dva- 
Badd\opevoy...émet ody tooavrakis é£e- 
KpovoOn, doavel dmodoyovpevos pnw 7 
airia tap vpas. 

(1) Stationariness in religious life 
and its consequences (Vv. 1I—14). 

The life of faith is like the natural 
life. It has appropriate support in 
its different stages. Healthy growth 
enables us to appropriate that which 
we could not have received at an 
earlier stage. But this general law 
carries with it grave consequences. 
(a) The period of first discipleship 
may be misused, as by the Hebrews, 
so that we remain still mere ‘babes’ 
when it is past (11, 12) And so 
(6) when the time comes for maturer 
instruction we may be unprepared to 
apprehend it (13, 14). 

Of whom (which) we have many 
things to say and hard of interpre- 
tation since ye are become dull in 


om. 6’ (Adyos) D,*. 


your hearing. “For when ye ought 
to be teachers by reason of the time, 
ye again have need that some one 
teach you the elements of the first 
principles. of the oracles of God; 
and ye are become in need of milk, 
(and) not of solid food. *%For every 
one that partaketh of milk ts without 
experience in the word of righteous- 
ness, for he ts a babe. “But solid 
Sood ts for full-grown men, even those 
who in virtue of their state have their 
senses exercised to discern good and 
evil. 

(a) The Hebrews have’ failed to 
grow with years (11, 12). 

1rf. The difficulty of unfolding the 
truth of Christ’s High-priestly office 
typified in Melchizedek is due to the 
spiritual state of the Hebrews. They 
are still babes when they ought to 
have advanced to ripe intelligence. 

The character of the complaint 
seems to indicate clearly that the 
Epistle could not have been addressed 
to a large body as a whole, but to 
some section of it (comp. xiii. 17) 
consisting, as it appears, of men in 
the same general circumstances of 
age, position and opinion. 

II. mept ov modds nuiv 6 doyos...] 
Of whom (which). Vulg. De quo 
grandis nobis sermo... The relative is 
ambiguous. It may mean concerning 
which, t.e. the High-priestly dignity of 
Christ, or concerning whom. In the 
latter case the antecedent may be 
Christ (aept 08 xypiorod Cicum.) or 
Melchizedek (Pesh. about this Mel- 
chizedek) or (as a complex subject) 
Christ a High-priest after the order 
of Melchizedek (vi. 20; comp. és 
v7). 

“te reference to Melchizedek 
simply appears to be too limited. 
Although Melchizedek is afterwards 
spoken of in detail (vii. 1 ff), the 
mysteries to which the apostle refers 
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do not lie properly in his person, but 
in Him whom he foreshadowed ; and, 
again, the reference to Christ gene- 
rally is too vague. Hence it seems 
best to interpret the od of Christ as 
typified by Melchizedek, or of Mel- 
chizedek as a type of Christ. Christ’s 
Priesthood and Sacrifice is the main 
and most difficult subject of the 
Epistle ; and this is foreshadowed in 
Melchizedek, whose significance was 
overlooked by the Jewish interpreters 
(e.g. Bereshith R.). In regard to 
the general sense it makes no dif- 
ference whether the od be neuter or 
masculine (with this reference), but 
the neuter is less in the style o 
Epistle. 

It will be observed that, while the 
writer of the Epistle recognises the 
difficulty of his theme, he declares no 
less plainly that he must deal with it. 
He speaks of the discourse, the teach- 
ing (6 Adyos), which (he implies) it is 
his duty and his purpose to deliver. 
There is no indication that the fulfil- 
ment of his design is contingent on 
those whom he addresses. His part 
must be done, however hard it may 
be to do it. In this respect he identi- 
fies himself with the society which he 
represents (npiv). 

dvoeppnvevtos| hard of interpre- 
tation: Vulg. ininterpretabilis ad 
dicendum:; hard for a writer to ex- 
press, so that it will be fully under- 
stood. The difficulty of the interpre- 
ter lies in the small capacity of his 
audience. The addition of Aeyewr, 
which corresponds with the image in 
tais dkoais, shews decisively, as is 
otherwise most natural, that the diffi- 
culty is considered with regard to 
him who has to make the exposition 
and not to those who have to receive 
it. 

The sense is rightly given by the 
early commentators: drav tis mpds 
avOpsrovus &xn (1. hyn) pt) mapaxodov- 
Godvras pndé Ta Reydueva voodvras 
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épunvedoat Kadas avrois ov dvvarat 
(Chrys.). 

Difficultas interpretandi...non fuit 
in ejus ignorantia cui revelata sunt 
mysteria a seculis abscondita sed potius 
in illorum tarditate qui imbecilles, 7.¢. 
infirmi in fide... (Primas., Herv.). 

Philo speaks of seeing the unchang- 
ing beauty of the ideal world, ddéxr@ 
Twi Kal duceppnvedr@ Oéa (De Somn. 
i. § 32; i. 649 M.). 

érei vwOpot yeyovare...] since ye are 
become dull of hearing, Vulg. quo- 
niam imbecilles facti estis ad audien- 
dum... The difficulty of which the 
apostle has spoken came from the 
fault of the Hebrews. They had be- 
come with years less quick in under- 
standing and not more quick accord- 
ing to a natural and healthy develop- 
ment. Compare Chrysostom: ro eimeiy 
émel vwOpot ‘yeyovarte Tais dxoais SnAody- 
Tos HY Ott Tada Vyiawvov Kal joav ioxv- 
pol, TH mpoOupia Céovres (C. X. 32), 
Kal vorepov avrovs TodTo mabeiy pap- 
TUpEl. 

As yet however this dulness had 
not extended to action though such 
an issue was not far off (c. vi. 12; 
comp. 2 Pet. ii. 20). “Opa dé, writes 
Chrysostom, mas péxpis dons Thy 
voOpornta éornce. 

For vwOpoi see ¢. vi. 12. The word 
is found in Lxx., Prov. xxii. 29; 
Kcclus. iv. 29; xi. 12. The plural ai 
dxoai expresses the powers of hearing. 
Comp. Mk. vii. 35. 

erei] since, seeing. The conjunc- 
tion is of frequent use in the Hpistle, 
in which the strengthened form éze.dy 
is not found. See ii. 14; iv. 6; v. 2; 
Meh th sbesne mio De, PIG Salsniig lin 
expresses a fact which influences a 
result, yet not so that the result is 
the direct and necessary consequence 
of it (drt). 

12. The fault of the Hebrews is 
clearly defined. When by reason of 
the time—because they had been 
Christians so long,—they ought to have 


¥? 12] 
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opetrovtes eivat didackador dia Tov xpovov, maw 
y / - / ~ \ \ =~ lod 
Npelav EXETE TOV OLOaoKELY Uuas TWa Ta TTOLYELA THS 
> ad von , 4 cal \ / » 
aoxns TOV Noyiwv Tov OEoU, Kal yeyovaTe XpElav éxovTes 


12 Aoylwv: Adywv D,* (vg syrr me), 


been teachers, they were themselves 
in need of elementary teaching. For 
kal ydp see iv. 2 note; for ddeidovtes, 
li. 17; vy. 3 notes; and for dia rov 
xpovoy compare v.14 dia thy céw. 

On diddcxados Bengel says ‘ vocabu- 
lum non muneris sed facultatis,’ 

m. xpeiay €xere Tod did. duds twa Ta 
ot.] ye have need again that some one 


teach you the elements... The twa is 
ambiguous. It may be treated as 
an interrogative (riva): ‘that one 


teach you what are the rudiments...’ 
(so Vulg. Syr. Orig. Cyr.), or as the 
indefinite pronoun (riva). In spite of 
the ancient authority for the first 
rendering, the second seems to be 
preferable (comp. 1 Thess. iv. 9). It 
gives a sharper antithesis to d.ddc- 
kao. eva. And it could hardly be 
said the Hebrews required to learn 
what the elements of the Faith were. 
They knew what they were though 
they did not know them. 

The constructions of ypeiay ¢yew are 
singularly varied. The phrase is used 
absolutely (Mk. ii. 25; Acts ii. 45; 
1 Oor. xii. 24; Eph. iv. 28; 1 John 
iii. 17); with an object in the genitive 
(yddakros, c. x. 36 &c.); with the 
simple infinitive (1 Thess. i. 8; v. 1; 
Matt. iii, 14 &e.); with wa (John ii. 
25; xvi. 30; 1 John ii. 27); and here 
only with the infinitive and article. 

The phrase ra orowxeta ths dpyfs 
Tay Noyiwy Tod deod (Vulg. elementa 
exordit sermonum Dei) is very re- 
markable. Even ‘the beginning,’ the 
simplest fruitful presentation of the 
Gospel, is complex. 
sage includes from the first distinct 
elements which require to grow to- 
gether. It is one, not as monotonous, 
but in virtue of a vital unity. 

‘The beginning of the oracles of 


The divine mes- : 


God’ corresponds with ‘the beginning 
of Christ’ (vi. 1). Tis dpyfs is not in 
either place to be separated from the 
genitive which follows as if it could 
have one adjectival sense, ‘the first 
elements,’ ‘the first teaching.’ 

Ta orotxeia] the rudiments, the first, 
simplest, elements of which anything 
consists: ‘the alphabet’ of a subject. 

The word occurs elsewhere in the 
N.T. of the material elements of the 
universe: 2 Pet. iii. 10, 12; and 
metaphorically: Gal. iv. 3, 9; Col. ii. 
8, 20. 

T&v Aoyiwy Tov Oeod | Rom. iii. 2. Comp. 
1 Pet. iv. 11; Acts vii. 38. The phrase 
might refer to the new revelation 
given by Christ to His apostles (comp. 
c. i. 2); but it seems more natural to 
refer it to the collected writings of 
the O.T. which the Hebrew Christians 
failed to understand and so, through 
mistaken loyalty to the past, were in 
danger of apostasy. 

For the patristic use of Adyior, 
which is common in Lxx., see Huseb. 
HI. #. iii. 39; 1 Clem. 19, 533 Polyc. 
ad Phil. 8. 

yeyovare xpetay eyovres] Vulg. factt 
estis quibus lacte opus sit. The change 
of expression from ypetay €yere is most 
significant. Xpeiay éyere describes 
the simple fact: this phrase points 
out a fact which is the result of de- 
generacy. The Hebrews had through 
their own neglect become young chil- 
dren again. So Chrysostom: ov« etre 
xpetay exere ddAd yeyovare xpeiay 
Zyovres..., TouréoTw, vpeis WOedjoaTe, 
pets Eavtovs els ToUTO KareoTHGaTe, éis 
ravrTny THY xXpEtay. 

yada...orepea tpopy] milk...solid 
food... There has been much discussion 
as to what should be understood by 
these terms respectively. The early 
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Bards yap 0 METEXWY 


Ul / / / if 
yaAakTos dreipos Ndyou OiKalocvyns, vyTLOS yap éEoTW* 


12 kal 


kat ob NCAB*D, syrr: om. cal 8*C vg me, 


commentators generally supposed that 
‘milk,’ the food of young converts, 
was the teaching on ‘the Lord’s 
humanity,’ and His Resurrection and 
Ascension, while ‘the solid food’ was 
the more mysterious teaching on His 
Godhead. Thus, for example, Prima- 
sius; Lac simplicis doctrinze est in- 
carnatio filii Dei, passio, resurrectio 
illius, ascensio ad celum: solidus 
vero cibus perfecti sermonis est myste- 
rium trinitatis, quomodo tres sunt in 
personis et unum in substantia dei- 
tatis. 

The true explanation lies in Vi. 
Beil 

The respective topics of the two 
stages of teaching are not spoken of 
as more or less essential or important. 

That which corresponds with the 
‘milk’ is in fact ‘the foundation,’ 
The ‘milk’ and ‘solid food’ are ap- 
propriate to different periods of 
growth. The older Christian ought 
to be able to assimilate fresh and 
harder truths. 
_ ydahaxros...] In Rabbinic language 
young students were called ‘sucklings’ 
(Mpin). See Schoettgen on 1 Pet. 
ii, 2. Comp. 1 Cor. iii. 2, Is. xxviii. 
9. Hom. Clem. viii. 6; xviii. 15 
(Matt. xi. 21) vnmiow Onddfovar 

The image occurs in Philo: De 
agric. § 2 (i, 301 M.) ynmiow pév éore 
yada tpodpy, Tedeiors Sé Ta ex mupav 
méupata, Deleg. Spec. § 36 (ii. 332 M.). 
Compare also a remarkable parallel in 
Arrian: od Oédes 75) ds ta radia 
GroyakakricOjva Kal anrecba orepeds 
tpopis (Dissert. ii. 16, 39). 

(6) Each age has its appropriate 
support (13, 14). 

13f. The consequences of the fault 
of the Hebrews are indicated by the 
statement of a general law. Hach 


13 dex. +éorly D,*. vy. y.+axuhy Dp*. 
age has its proper food. But spiritual 
maturity comes through discipline and 
not through years only. 

13. mas yap 6 per. yad.] The argu- 
ment would have been clearer if the 
terms of the sentence had been in- 
verted: ‘For every one that is inex-' 
perienced...—as you shew yourselves 
to be—is fed with milk...’ But the 
writer prefers to suggest the fact 
that his readers are actually living in 
the most rudimentary stage of faith, 
‘partaking of milk,’ and so condemn- 
ing themselves of unfitness for deeper 
instruction. For every one that par- 
taketh of milk, and the Hebrews had 
brought themselves to this diet, is 
according to the figure a mere infant, 
and necessarily ignorant of the teach- 
ings and the problems of life. Such a 
one therefore could not but be without 
expertence of the word of righteous- 
ness (Vulg. expers sermonis justitic), 
unprepared by past training to enter 
upon the discussion of the larger 
problems of Christian thought. 

The absence of the definite articles 
(Adyos Sixavcoovmms not 6 A. Tis du.) 
shews that the main conception of 
the phrase lies in the character and 
not in the concrete realisation of the 
‘word.’ It is not ‘the word of right- 
eousness,’ the full exposition’ of the 


‘Christian Faith (2 Cor. iii. 9), but 


teaching such as belongs to it, ‘teach- 


‘ing of righteousness,’ teaching which 


deals at once with the one source of 
righteousness in Christ, and the 
means by which man is enabled to be 
made partaker of it. The doctrine of 
Christ’s priestly work is based upon 
these conceptions, which belong to 
the ‘solid food’ of the mature be- 
liever. 

Chrysostom offers two interpreta- 
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t if hoo ~~ 

4reNeiwy O€ Eotiv 1) oTEped Tpopn, Tov dia THY é£uv Ta 
> he , / -~ 

aig Ontnpia yeyuuvacpeva éyovTwv mpos Siakpiow Kadou 


\ a 
TE KAL KQAKOU. 


tions of the phrase: 6 dzetpos Adyou di- 
Kaogvrns, TovTéott, THs dvw piiocodias 
drewpos, ov dvvarat mapadéEacbar Biov 
akpov Kal AKxpiB@pevor- 4 Sixacoovyny 
evravda Tov Xpiorov hoot kal rov vynrdv 
mept avrov Adyor. 

The word dzeipos does not occur 
again in the N.T. 

- 14. Milk is the food of babes; and 
he who is fed on milk—whether it be 
in the due order of nature or by 
lack of reasonable growth—is a babe. 
But solid food is for full-grown 
men. 

- The contrast between babes and 
Jull-grown men occurs again Eph. iv. 
13 f. péypt Kararvtnowpev...cis davdpa 
réXetov, eis pérpov nAtkias Tod TAnpw- 
patos Tov Xpiotov: iva pnkére pev vyjmioe 
eI Cor. xiv. 20 Ty Kakia vnmidcere, 
rais dé dpeciv rédevot yiverObe. 1 Cor. 
li. 6, iii. 1. Comp. Philo, Leg. Alleg. 
i. § 30 (i. 62 M.) r@ redei@ kar’ eixdva 
mpootarrew i amayopevew f mapacveiy 
ovxi dei...7@ S€ vyrio mapawécews kal 
ddackaXias [xpeial. 

A man is said to be réAecos who has 
reached the full maturity of his 
powers, the full possession of his 
rights, his réAos, his ‘end.’ This ma- 
turity, completeness, perfection, may 
be regarded generally or in some 
particular aspect. As compared with 
the child, the full-grown man is ré- 
Aevos physically, intellectually, socially 
(comp. 1 Cor. xiii. 1of.; Gal. iv. 3); as 
compared with the fresh uninstruct- 
ed convert, the disciplined and ex- 
perienced Christian is réAecos (1 Cor. 
RV ZOnMILeOs Wphiya3); Phil 11. 
15; Col. i. 28; iv. 12; James i. 4). 
There is also an ideal completeness 
answering to man’s constitution in his 
power of self-control (James iii. 2), in 
his love for his fellows (Matt. v. 48; 
comp. xix. 21). 

He is absolutely réAecos in whom 


each human faculty and gift has found 
a harmonious development and use, 
who has fulfilled the destiny of man by 
attaining the likeness of God (Gen. i. 
26). Comp. Lightfoot, PAzi. iii. 15. 

In the same manner any object is 
tédecos Which completely satisfies its 
ideal, so that all the constituent 
elements are found in it in perfect 
efficiency (1 John iy. 18 7 rede/a ayarn. 
James i. 4, 17; comp. Rom. xii. 2). 
Law is framed for the guidance of 
man in the attainment of his proper 
end: the perfect law therefore is ‘the 
law of freedom,’ which completely 
corresponds with the unhindered ful2 
filment of his duty (James i. 25). The 
Levitical Tabernacle was designed to 
represent under the conditions of 
earth the dwelling of God among 
men, offering a revelation of God and 
a way of approach to God: the 
heavenly Tabernacle through which 
Christ’s work is accomplished is ‘the 
greater and more perfect Tabernacle’ 
(ix. 11), the divine archetype of the 
transitory copy. 

Compare li. 10 reAevdorar note. 

The spiritual maturity of which the 
apostle speaks is the result of careful 
exercise. It belongs to those who 
have their senses—their different 
organs of spiritual perception—train- 
ed, in virtue of their moral state gained 
by long experience. 

dua rH c&w] by reason of, on account 
of, habit. Old Lat. per ( propter) habi- 
tum. Vulg. pro consuetudine. The 
state in which they are is the ground 
and pledge of the discipline of their 
powers (dua ry ev not dia rips Efews). 

"E&is (here only in N.T.) expresses 
not the process but the result, the 
condition which has been produced 
by past exercise and not the separate 
acts following one on another (firma 
queedam facilitas quae apud Gre- 
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cos e&s vocatur Quint. x. I, 1). Comp. 
Keclus. Prol. ixavny ew mepuroiunca- 
pevos (having acquired sufficient expe- 
rience), id. xxx. 14, Jud. xiv. 9 (Alex.): 
1 Sam. xvi. 7. 

ra aicOnrnpta| Vulg. sensus. Here 
only in N.T. Comp. Jer. iv. 19 (uxx.) 
ra aig Od. THs Kapdias pov. 

yeyupvacpeva] Comp. c¢. xii, 11; 
1 Tim. iv. 8; 2 Pet. ii 14. 

For yeyupy. éxovres compare xii. 1, 
Zyovres TeEptkeipevov. 

mpos Suaxpiow k. Te kat x.] The phrase 
recalls the language of the O.T. eg. 
Gen. iii. 5; Deut. i. 39; Is. vii. 16. 
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The discernment of ‘good and evil’ 
is here regarded in relation to the 
proper food of the soul, the discrimi- 
nation of that which contributes to 
its due strengthening. The mature 
Christian has already gained the 
power which he can at once apply, as 
the occasion arises. This power comes 
through the discipline of use which 
shapes a stable character. 

Philo De migr. Abr. § 9 (i. 443 M.) 
érepos vntiwy kal erepos TeAci@y yapos 
eoTwv, 0 bev dvopatopmevos Goxyats, 6 O€ 
KaAdovpevos codia, 
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Additional Note on v. 1. The pre-Christian Priesthood), 


J. Tse IpKa or PriestHoop. 


Man is born religious: born to recognise the action of unseen powers The idea 
about him and to seek for a harmonious relation with them, conceived of of priest 
personally”. hood in 

This thought is conveyed in the Mosaic record of Creation, by the mere 
statement that it was the purpose of God to ‘make man in His image and 
after His likeness’ (Gen. i. 27); that is to endow man with faculties by 
which he might attain to a divine fellowship, and finally share in the divine 
rest (Heb. iv. 9). 

Even if man had not sinned he would have needed the discipline of life, 
supported by divine help, to reach this destiny? 

As it is, the consciousness of sin, variously realised, hinders the present 
approach to God (the unseen power). However the unseen is realised, there 
is in men a shrinking from it. 

Some means of approach to the unseen power therefore must be 
provided that a harmony may be established ; and man naturally looks for 
some one through whom this access shall be gained. The provision of this 
access is the work of the priest. 

It is then briefly the part of the priest to establish a connexion of man 
with God, and secondarily of man with man. 

The priest brings man to God (the unseen power); and he brings God 
to man. 

So it is that the conception which we form of priesthood shapes our 
whole view of religion (Heb. vii. 12). 

These thoughts are of universal application, and find manifold embodi- 
ments in the experience of mankind. 

Of these manifold embodiments we must take account in our endeavour 
to grasp the full meaning of the Christian Dispensation. 

The special training of the Jewish people is one part, the most in- history of 
telligible part indeed, but yet only one part, of the universal training of ™an. 
humanity for the accomplishment of the divine purpose of creation. 


1 It had been my hope to write an interest. The Jewish priesthood as a 


Essay on the pre-Christian priest- 
hood. This has been impossible; and 
I venture to give a few notes which 
indicate some of the main points in 
the inquiry. 

J. Lippert’s Allg. Gesch. d. Priester- 
thums, Berlin 1883—4, contains the 
most ample collection of materials 
with which I am acquainted. T'ylor’s 
Primitive Culture, London, 1871, and 
Spencer’s Ecclesiastical Institutions, 
London, 1885, contain much that is of 


positive institution is well treated by 
Gthler; but it is desirable to place it 
in detailed comparison and contrast 
with ethnic priesthoods. 

2 No non-religious tribe is actually 
found or known to have existed. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, i. 378. 

3 The Essay of Bp Bull On the state 
of man before the Fall, contains many 
most suggestive thoughts on this sub- 
ject. 
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In considering the conception of the pre-Christian priesthood we must 
therefore notice the priesthood of the Nations (the natural priesthood), and 
the priesthood of the People (the theocratic priesthood). 


II, Tue PriestHoop or THE Nations. (THE NATURAL PRIESTHOOD.) 


The conception of priesthood in its most general form is recognised 
universally: it belongs to the constitution of man. The facts of ethnic 
religions enable us to see the elements which were taken up and purified in 


Judaism, 
i, Typesof i. Types of natural priesthood. 
natural In many cases the idea of priesthood is most rude, imperfect and 


oe unworthy—perhaps by degradation—but it exists. 


It may be that the agent seeks to coerce or to propitiate hostile powers ; 
or to honour friendly powers. 

But the essential idea is the same: he seeks to establish a harmony 
between those whom he represents and the unseen. 

The mediating person is marked out variously according to circum- 
stances, either (1) by superior station, or (2) by superior knowledge. 


(1) By (1) The chief types of priest in the former case are 
a nae (a) the head of the family: the father; 
(b) the head of the race: the king. 
(2) By (z) The second class is represented by the ‘medicine-man’: the 
oe sorcerer: the guardian of an oracular shrine. 


(1) Priest- (1) (a) The family priesthood was very widely spread. Examples 
hood by occur in all early history. 


1t10Nn. = 

sa (0) The kingly priesthood was recognised in the great early 

civilised states: Egypt; Assyria; Greece; Rome. 
The form of this royal priesthood was retained even when the royal 

government was overthrown (dpyav Bacwrevs, rex sacrificulus). 

(2) Priest- (2) The ‘oracular’ type of priesthood was dominant among the Arabian 

peed by tribes, who had no central government. Notice Balaam (Num. xxii.). 

a fae Gradually the office was delegated to a caste or a class, which exercised 
more or less power. In classical Greece the power of the priesthood was 
exceptionally small. 


ii, Exam- ii. Examples of natural priesthood in the O.T. 


pee os There are many traces of this ‘natural’ priesthood in the O. T., both 


Priesthood (1) before and (2) after ‘the Law.’ 
ae : (1) Natural priesthood in the O.T. before the Law. 
the Law. (a) The Patriarchs. 
Gen. viii. 20 ff. (Noah). 
— xiii. 4 (Abraham). 
— xxvi. 25 (Isaac). 
Xxxv. I (Jacob). 
Comp Job i. 5. 
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(b) Melchizedek. 
Gen. xiv. 18 ff. 


(c) Jethro. 
Ex. xviii. 1, 12. 
Comp. Ex. xix. 22. 


(2) Natural priesthood in the O.T. after the Law. (2) After 
(a) The Judges. the Law. 


Jud. vi. 19 ff. (Gideon). 
— xiii. 19 (Manoah). 
— xvii. 5 (Micah). 
[1 Sam. vii. 9 f. (Samuel); comp. vii. 1 (Eleazar). 
— ix. 13 (Samuel).] 
(6) The Kings. 
Saul: 1 Sam. xiii. 9 f. 
Se ay. 34, 35. 
David; 2 Sam. vi. 13f. 
— XXIV. 26 (1, Chron. xxi, 26), 
Comp. xxiii. 16. 
Solomon: 1 K. ix. 25 (2 Chron. viii. 12 f.). 
Ahaz: 2 K. xvi. 12 f. (comp, 2 Chron. xxvi. 16 ff.). 
Comp. Jer, xxx. 21. 


III. Tae Prizstuoop or THE Proriy. (THE THEOCRATIC 
PRIESTHOOD.) 


i, Jewish Monotheism. i, Charac- 


All monotheistic religions derive their origin from Abraham. Rs 
The Jews alone in the Old World made the belief in one God the monothe- 
foundation of life. ism. 
In the Scriptures of the O.T. no stress is laid upon abstract opinion as 
to the being of God in Himself. The character of God and the relation of 
man to God is made known through action. 
The essential element of belief in one God is brought out in the history 
of Abraham. It lies in personal trust in Him, and not in thought about 
Him. 
So again Moses enforces the belief in one God not as a new truth, but 
as the inspiration and support of personal and social duty. 
Conduct, character, is the one end of the Mosaic system. 
The heathen—the Canaanite nations specially—are punished not for 
false belief but for vile actions: Deut. xii. 31; Lev. xviii. 24 ff. 
The fact of monotheistic belief is recognised in others (cf. Gen. xx. 2 f.); 
and if God took Israel for His peculiar people, it was not as ‘a national 
God’ (of limited sovereignty), but as the God of the whole earth: Ex. xix. 
4ff.; Deut. x. 14 f 
The legislation of Israel has then this moral purpose. God moves 
among His people to guide them to their end. So it came to pass that the 


teristics of 
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ii, Stages 
in the or- 
ganization 
of the 
Priest- 
hood. 
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religious development of the Jews was against their nature; while the 
religious development of the Gentiles was an expression of their nature’ 

In the fulfilment of this discipline God manifested Himself to the 
people in different ways, by prophets, kings, priests®. 

The prophet spoke in the name of God: the king became the repre- 
sentative of the divine action: the priest expressed the idea of the fellow- 
ship of God and man. 

The work of the priesthood was specially directed to the thoughts of 
sin: consecration : holiness. 


ii. Organization of the Jewish priesthood. 
We notice stages in the organization of the priesthood. 
(1) The whole people: Ex. xix. 6. See also Num. xvi. 3 (Korah: sons 
of Reuben): Ex. xxx. 11—16 (atonement for each). Compare Apoc. i. 6; 
Ve) LOK: COM Obs Ue San Os 
(2) Then Levi. 
(a) Representatives: Num. iii, 9, 12 (tnmstead of all the firstborn): 
ambiguity of the term. Comp. Deut. x. 8. 
(6) Their consecration: Num. viii. 5 ff. 
Notice (a) sprinkling (contrast Lev. viii. 6 of priests); cleansing (comp. 
Ley. xiv. 8 of the leper; Deut. xxi. 12 of woman captive). 
(8) sacrifices: bullock for burnt-offering (comp. Lev. i. 3); for 
sin-offering (comp. Lev. iv. 3, 14). 
(y) their dedication to God: ‘children of Israel’ lay their hands 
upon them (comp. Ley. i. 4). 
(8) their resignation by God to the priest’s service, as ‘waved’ 
before the Lord (of a gift resigned by God to priests); 
comp. Num. xviii. 6 f. 
(<) offering of victims: the Levites laying hands upon them. 
(3) The separation of Aaron and his sons. 
Their consecration: Ley. viii.; Ex. xxix. 
(a) Washing. Comp. Ex. xl. 12; Lev. xvi. 4; and contrast Ex. xxx. 
Ueyhpodk 2pee 
(8) Robing. Comp. Ex. xxviii. 4o. 
(y) Anointing of Aaron. Comp. x. 30; Ex. xxviii, 4l3 Xxx.o; 
-) 
XL, 15,; Ley, x.. 7. 
(8) A threefold sacrifice: a bullock and two rams. 


(e) Personal application of the blood to Aaron and his : 
hand, foot. Comp. Lev. xiv. 14. eee 


* Compare Kurtz, Hist. of Old Cove- ‘one who presents an offering,’ or 
nant 1. 126 ff. (E. Tr.). ‘one who stands to represent another’; 
* The derivation of }N3 (priest) is and, (2) that it corresponds with Arab, 
keenly debated, Two derivations seem  kahin, ‘soothsayer,’ the earliest type 
to deserve notice, (1) that the word is _ of Shemitic priest in Arabia, 
formed from })3 and describes either 
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(¢) Investment of Aaron and his sons with the elements of sacrifice. 


(y) Sprinkling of the anointing oil and blood on Aaron and his sons 
and upon their garments. Ex, xxix. 21. 


In each case people, tribe, family, as representatives, were taken by the 
free choice of God, and not in virtue of any natural privilege of position ; 
Num. xvi. 7; xviii. 7; Ex. xxviii. 1; 1 Sam. ii. 28. 
(4) The High-priest : Ex. xxix. 5s—7; Num. xx. 26—28. 
lil. The priestly duties. iii. Priest- 


General description : Deut. xxxiii. 8 ff.; 1 Sam. ii. 28. 2 ae 
(1) Teaching and administering the Law: Deut. xvii. 8 f. (a ‘judge’ and 


also recognised) ; Ley. x. 10 f.; Hzek. xliv, 23 f.; Mal. ffi. 7. Comp. Hos. iv. special. 
6 ff. ; Amos ii. 6—8. 
Notice the use of the ‘lot’: Lev. xvi. 8; comp. Num. xxvi. 55; Josh. 
Wu. 14 ff.; 1 Sam, x..17 ;:xiv; 41; Prov. xvi. 33. 
(2) Ministering the ceremonial. 
(a) To prepare the shew-bread : Lev. xxiv. 5 ff. 
(6) To burn incense: Ex. xxx. 7 f.; 2 Chron. xxvi. 16 ff; Num. 
XVI. 40. 


(c) To offer sacrifice: specially to sprinkle the blood; Lev. i. 5; 
y. 16. 


(3) Blessing: Num. vi. 22 ff. Comp. Ley. ix. 22. 
No necessity for laborious study, but for scrupulous care. 


iv. Political position of priests. iv. Sub- 


The priests occupied a subordinate political position till the time of the ordinate 
Maccabees, with rare exceptions (2 Kings xi. 1 ff.). Eli was the only Judge eee 
from among them; and there were few priest-prophets. They were the of priests. 
ordinary ministers of the divine blessing with ‘a self-denying ordinance.’ 

The Levites are commonly classed with ‘the poor’: a body without 
inheritance in an agricultural state: Deut. x. 8f.; xii. 12, 18 f.; xiv. 29; 

xvi. II, 14; xxvi. 11. Compare Gen. xlix. 5 ff. 

Jerusalem not one of the forty-eight Levitical cities (Josh. xxi. 41); so 
that priests were strangers in the place of their service. 

Contrast the position of the Brahmins; Magians (Hdt. i. ro1, 132); 
Chaldeans (Diod. ii. 29); Egyptian priests (Hdt. ii. 35 ff.). 


vy. The idea of the Theocracy embodied in the High-priest. 

The High-priest was the representative of the whole people: he took 
their names upon his shoulders and upon his heart: Ex. xxviii. 12, 29. 

The same offering was made for his sins of ignorance as for the sins of 
the congregation: Lev. iv. 3, 13. 

He bore upon his head the words which marked the consecration of the 
nation, and that in relation to their failures: Ex. xxviii. 36 ff.; comp. 
Num. xviii. 1. 

In his person once in the year the people entered into the Presence 
of God. 
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an r n lanl / 
WAALS capévres TOV THS apxns TOU xpirToU Aoyov 


(2) The duty of Christian progress: 
the perils of relapse (vi. 1—8). 

The apostle bases a general exhor- 
tation on the view which he has given 
of the spiritual degeneracy of the 
Hebrews. He first (a) enforces the 
duty of progress, both positively and 
negatively, and accepts the obligation 
for himself (1—3); and then (6) por- 
trays the perils of relapse, pointing 
out the impossibility (from the human 
side) of repeating the past, and ap- 
pealing to the stern teaching of nature 
(4—8). 

(a) The duty of progress (1—3). 

The succession of thoughts is simple 
and natural. The general principle is 
first stated, with a clear enunciation 
of what must (1 a), and what must 
not be done (1 0, 2); and then the 
writer accepts the consequence as 
decisive for his own teaching (3). 

1—3. A question has been raised 
whether these verses contain an ex- 
hortation to the Hebrews or a declara- 
tion of the writer’s own purpose. The 
two ideas seem to be inseparable. If 
the readers are to strain forward to 
a higher knowledge the writer must 
lead them. If the writer is to aim at 
the exposition of deeper truth it must 
be with the conviction that his readers 
will endeavour to follow him. Thus 
he first identifies himself with those 
whom he addresses (depdpeOa) and 
afterwards he indicates his own pur- 
pose definitely (zroiujcopev). The words 
apévres and redewrns take their ap- 
propriate meanings in each case. 

*Wherefore leaving the word of the 
beginning of Christ (or the Christ, the 
Messiah), let us be borne on to perfec- 
tion, not laying again a foundation 
of repentance from dead works and 
of faith upon God, *of teaching (or a 
teaching) of baptisms and laying on 
of hands, of resurrection of the dead 
and of eternal judgment. 3And this 
will we do if God permit. 

d10 adévres rov 7. dpyfs rod Yo Aevend 


Vulg. Quapropter intermittentes in- 
choationis Christi sermonem... It 
is characteristic of the tone of the 
Epistle that the exhortation to pro- 
gress is based directly on the stern 
criticism which precedes (6.6). At 
first sight an adversative particle 
would have seemed more natural. 
But it is assumed that the position of 
inferiority occupied by the readers of 
the Epistle is not to be acquiesced in. 
The fact that they do for the moment 
hold it is an overwhelming reason for 
effort. Quia exercitatos sensus decet 
nos habere in lege domini...ad pro- 
funda et alta mysteria...ducamur 
(Primasius). ~~ 
The necessary condition of progress / 
is a ‘giving up. We hold what we ~ 
have as a preparation for something / 
more. Atthe same time all that is sur- 
rendered is incorporated in that which 
is afterwards gained. In relation to 
the Hebrews the word ddévres has 
the sense of ‘leaving’ as applied to 
those who advance to a deeper know- 
ledge: in relation to the writer, as 
applied to those who pass to a new 
subject. Both senses are perfectly 
natural, and there is no confusion in 
the double application of the word. 
For the thought compare Phil. iii. 14. 
In the remarkable phrase 6 rijs 
dpxns tod Xpicrov Adyos, the word, 
the exposition, of the beginning, the 
elementary view of the Christ, there 
can be little doubt that 7 dpy rod 
Xpiorod go together, and that o ris 
dpxijs doyos does not form a com- 
pound noun. On this point the order 
seems to be decisive. ‘The beginning 
of Christ’ (or ‘the Christ’) is ‘the 
fundamental explanation of the fulfil- 
ment of the Messianic promises in \ 
Jesus of Nazareth’ ‘H dpy} rov | 
Xptorov corresponds with 4 apy? rav 
Aoyioy rod Oeod (vy. 12): the former ) 
phrase concentrates attention upon \ 
the personal Messiah, the latter on the 
records in which He was foreshewn. 
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émt Thy TENELOTHTA HepwucOa, un marty OeuéAtov KaTa- 
/ 7 ? \ ° af 
BadAopevor peTavolas amo veKpwv Epywv, Kal TicTews 
1 pepbucOa: pepdueda D,* syr hil. 


Sermonem inchoationis Christi vocat 
initium fidei, instructionem videlicet de 
nativitate Christi humana, de passione, 
de resurrectione, atque ascensione 
ejus et gratia baptismatis (Primas.). 
émt thy TedevoTnTa hepwpeba] let us 
be borne on to perfection. Vulg. ad 
perfectionem feramur. The form of 
this positive charge is remarkable. 
The thought is not primarily of per- 
sonal effort, ‘let us go on,’ ‘let us 
press’ (Old Lat. tendamus; Aug. 
respictamus), but of personal surren- 
der to an active influence. The 
power is working (comp. i. 3 dépav 
Ta mavra): we have only to yield our- 
selves to it (comp. Acts xxvii. 15, 17). 
At the same time the influence and 
the surrender are continuous (fepo- 
peOa), and not (under this aspect) 
concentrated in one momentary crisis. 
The goal of this forward movement is 
‘perfection,’ that is for the readers 
the full maturity of spiritual growth, 
opposed to vnmdrns (v. 13); and for 
the writer the teaching which cor- 
{responds with maturity. Philo (De 
/ agric. § 37; i. 324) distinguishes three 
classes dpyopevor, mpoxdnrovres, Te- 
rerecouevot. Compare John iii. 12 f. 
Additional Note on ii. Io. 

The patristic interpreters under- 
stand redewdrns of practical life. So 
Chrysostom: mpos avrny xwopopery 
Aourdy, hyoi, rv dpopyy, rouréart, Bioy 
dpurrov éywpev. 

[py mddkw Oepédsov karaBaddopevot | 
‘The emphasis lies upon the noun. The 
- tense of the participle marks the effort. 
— Jos. Antt. viii. 5, 1 oikoSopiay kareBadero. 

The writer does not (of course) 
mean to say that his readers must 
build higher without having secured 
their foundation. He assumes that 
the recognition of the paramount duty 
of progress will constrain them to do 
this at once in order that they may 
duly advance. 


w. He 


The sense given by the Old Latin 
Sundamentum diruentes (a) (not 
Augustine) is contrary to the usage 
of the middle. 

For wadw see v. 6; and for depéAcov 
c. xi. Io note. 

GepéALov,.,eravoias...| The different 
elements in the ‘foundation’ appear 
to be distinguished in three groups, 
Repentance and Faith, Baptism and 
Laying on of hands, Resurrection and 
Judgment. Of these the first two 
are the fundamental characteristics 
of the Christian’s temper, while the 
two pairs which follow give typical 
representatives of outward ordinances, 
and specific beliefs. Under another 
aspect the three groups deal with our 
personal character, our social relations, 
our connexion with the unseen world. 
Thethree pairs are not however strictly 
coordinate: per....kat 7....,B8arr....e7vd. 
Te X., dvaor. y. kai kp. al. The centre 
pair are regarded as forming one great 
subject of teaching in two parts. For 
the use of re compare ix. I note. 

The history of the Acts shews how 
intimately each of these six articles 
was involved in the first teaching of 
the Apostles: ii. 38 ; iv. 2, 33; Vili. 16f. 

For Geyéd. xara8. compare Philo, 
de Gig. §7 (i. 266 M.) Oepédtos...v7r0- 
BeBAnra... 

Gen. peravolas...xat miorews...] The 
genitive in each case describes an 
element of the foundation: a founda- 
tion consisting in repentance...and 
faith... Comp. ce. xii, 11; Rom. iv. 
11 (2); 1 Cor. v. 8; Eph. vi. 14, 16f 
Comp. Winer, iii. 59, 8 (a). 

peravoias...cal micrews...] Repent- 
ance and Faith are not treated as 
abstract subjects of debate, but as 
personal attributes. Hach has its 
supreme object in human life (re- 
pentance from dead works, faith 
towards God). So it is that they are 
combined together in the first pro- 
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éml Oedv, *Barticuav ‘diayis' ériOéwews TE YELVWY, 


2 didaxny 


2 Barriopov D,*. 


clamation of the Gospel by Christ, 
Mark i. 15, and practically in the 
first proclamation of the Gospel by 
the Apostles, Acts ii 38. 

Comp. carefully Acts xx. 21. Light- 
foot, Col. i. 28. 

‘Repentance from dead works’ 
gives the negative, ‘faith towards 
God’ gives the positive side of the 
Christian mind. The old must be 
abandoned, the new must be grasped. 

peravoias dio vexpav épyav| The 
force of this unique expression de- 
pends upon the sense of ‘dead works’ 
(vexpa &pya, Vulg. opera mortua), a 
phrase which occurs in the N.T. only 
here and ¢. ix. 14 xaOaptet THY ovveidy- 
ow dé vexpav épyor, nor is there any 
parallel phrase. Faith is spoken of 
as ‘dead’ when it is unfruitful in deed 
(James ii. 17, 26). Sin again is said 
to be ‘dead’ when it is not called into 
activity (Rom. vii. 8). And the body 
is already ‘dead’ as carrying in it the 
doom of death: it has lost the power 
of abiding continuance (Rom. viii. 10 
8? duapriay). Once more, men are said 
to be ‘dead’ in relation to sin in three 
ways, (1) ‘dead unto sin’ (77 dyapria 
Rom. vi. 11) when their connexion 
with the principle of sin is broken de 
facto (v. 2 ameOavere) and they use de 
jure the power of the new life (¢évras 
dé....), (2) ‘dead by transgressions and 
sins’ as deprived of true life through 
the manifold instrumentality of sin 
(rots maparrépacw Kal Tais dpaprias 
Eph. ii. 1, 5), and (3) ‘dead in trans- 
gressions’ as abiding in them and de- 
void of the capacity for real action 
(€v raparraépaow Col. ii. 13, but the 
év is doubtful). 

Compare also Matt. viii. 22; Luke ix. 
60 ; xv. 24, 32; John v. 25 ; Eph. v. 14. 

From the analogy of these usages 
it is possible to give a precise sense 
to the phrase ‘dead works’ Dead 
works are not vaguely sins which lead 


didaxAs NACD, vg: didaxqv Ba. 


to death, but works devoid of that 
element which makes them truly 
works. They have the form but not 
the vital power of works. There is 
but one spring of life, and all which 
does not flow from it is ‘dead’ All 
acts of a man in himself, separated 
from God, are ‘dead works’ (comp. 
John xv. 4 ff.). The first step in faith 
is to give up the selfish life which 
they represent. 

Here the phrase has necessarily 
a special application. The writer of 
the Epistle is thinking, as it seems, of 
all the works corresponding with the 
Levitical system not in their original 
institution but in their actual relation 
to the Gospel as established in the 
Christian society. By the work of 
Christ, who fulfilled, and by fulfilling 
annulled, the Law, the element of life 
was withdrawn from these which had 
(so to speak) a provisional, and only a 
provisional, vitality. They became 
‘dead works” Comp. Herm. Sim. ix. 
21, 2 Ta pypara avTav pova (dat, Ta Oe 
épya avTav vexpa €or 

The contrast between aioris and 
vekpa épya corresponds with and yet 
is distinct from that between sioris 
and é¢pya véyov in St Paul. ‘Dead 
works’ present the essential character 
of the works in themselves: ‘works 
of law’ present them in relation to an 
ideal, unattainable, standard. 

It follows therefore that ‘Repen- 
tance from dead works’ expresses 
that complete change of mind—of 
spiritual attitude—which leads the 
believer to abandon these works and 
seek some other support for life. 

For the construction peravoa amo 
compare Acts viii. 22 peravénoov amd 
Ths kakias, and the characteristic phrase 
of the Apocalypse peravoety ex: Apoc. 
li. 21 f.4)ix.,20f. 5 xVLILT. 

The patristic interpretations of the 
phrase are vague: ¢.g. Primasius: 


VI. 2] 


Peenitentiam ab operibus mortuis 
agere est ipsa opera mala per pceni- 
tentiam delere, qua animam morti- 
ficabant. Opera namque mortis sunt 
peccata. 

miatews emi Ocov] of faith toward 
God, Vulg. Jidei ad Deum. This 
phrase also is unique. 

miors is used (1) with gen. in each 
group of the writings of the N. T.: 
Mark xi. 22; Acts iii. 16; Rom. iii. 22; 
Apoe. xiv. 12; James ii. 1, &e. 

(2) with eis, Acts xx. 21; xxiv. 24; 
avi 19; Col ii. 5;-comp. 1 Pet. i. 
21; Philem. 5 

(3) with év, Eph. i. 15; 1 Tim, iii. 
moe2. Dims til 15° 

(4) with mpos, 1 Thess. i. 8. 

Iuorevew emi twa occurs not un- 
frequently: Matt. xxvii. 42; Acts ix. 
AP Xi 17 5 4XVis 315, Xxil. 19; Rom, 
iv. 5, 24. 

As distinguished from miorevew eis 
perhaps muorevew emi (acc.) suggests 
the idea of being directed towards, 
and mot. émi (dat.) resting upon some 
solid foundation (the Rock). The re- 
lation in émi is external, in ¢is, internal. 

2. PBamticpav diwWaxjs (didax7v)] 
Vulg. bdaptismatum doctrine, im- 
positionts quoque manuum. The con- 
struction of d.dayjjs, if this reading be 
adopted, has been variously explained. 
It has been taken either (1) absolutely : 
baptisms, teachings, and laying on of 
hands; or, (2) in connexion with Baz- 
tipoyv, either as (a) depending on it 
and qualifying it; baptisms of teach- 
ing, baptisms involving teaching and 
not mere ceremonial lustrations; or 
as (8) governing Bamricpar: teaching 
of baptisms. 

The construction and sense of the 
whole passage are decidedly in favour 
of the last view. The order is decisive 
against taking the word d.day7js ab- 
solutely. There is no special propriety 
in speaking of Christian baptism as ‘a 
baptism of teaching’; and on the other 
hand ‘baptisms,’ ‘laying on of hands,’ 
‘resurrection,’ ‘judgment,’ form charac- 
teristic subjects of teaching. This 
construction is also supported by the 
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variant didaxyjv; and it makes but 
little difference whether we read &- 
Saxjs as parallel with GewéAcor, or di- 
daxnv as explanatory of it; yet, on the 
whole, it seems simpler to take the 
genitive. 

The unusual order is probably to 
be explained by the emphasis gained 
for the characteristic contents of the 
teaching by placing Bamrriocpar first. 
If 5:dax7s were placed first, this would 
appear to be coordinate with peravoias 
and riorews rather than the elements 
which it includes. 

The progress in the subjects of 
teaching is significant. It reaches 
from the first scene of the Christian 
life to the last, as it is made known 
tous. The two types of divine ordi- 
nances (baptism, laying on of hands) 
correspond broadly to the two charac- 
teristics of the Christian’s temper 
already noticed. The first marks the 
passage from an old state to a new 
(the gift of life by the action of the 
Holy Spirit); the second, the arming 
for the fulfilment of the new service 
(the endowment for the work of life 
by the gift of the Holy Spirit). It 
appears to be of great importance to 
keep in close connexion the ‘ordina- 
tion’ of the Christian layman and the 
‘ordination’ of the Christian priest, 
as corresponding provisions for the 
impartment of strength required for 
the fulfilment of the two essential 
forms of service. 

The simple gen. in place of epi 
with gen. is remarkable. Elsewhere 
in the N. T. the gen. is used only of 
the author: Acts ii. 42, 77 didayn Trav 
amooroAwv; 2 John 9; Apoce. ii. 14 f. 
It seems to express more completely 
the contents, the substance, of the 
teaching than the preposition which 
would give merely the subject. 

Banricpav|Vulg.baptismatum. For 
the form see ¢. ix. 10; Mk. vii. 4; Col. 
ii. 12 v 1, and Lightfoot’s note. 

The plural and the peculiar form 
seem to be used to include Christ- 
ian Baptism with other. lustral rites. 
The ‘teaching’ would naturally be 
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avarTATEWS | VEKPOV Kal KpiuaTtos aiwviov. 3Kat TOUVTO 
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dvacr. re NAC vg syrr me: om. re BD,*. 


directed to shew their essential dif- 
ference. Comp. Acts xix. 3, 4; John 
iii. 25 amept xadapicpot. Primasius 
explains the plural strangely: Quod 
dixit plurali numero...pro varietate 
accipientium posuit. 

emibécews Te xeipov] ‘The laying on 
of hands’ is the expressive symbol 
of a solemn blessing (Matt. xix. 13), of 
the restoration or communication of 
strength for a definite work. The sig- 
nificance of the act is clearly marked 
in healings in the Gospels: Mk. vi. 5 
(comp. xvi. 18); viii. 23; Luke iv. 40; 
xiii. 13. It was regarded as natural 
by those who sought for help: Matt. 
ix. 18 (comp. Mk. v. 23); Mk. vii. 32. 
Compare also Acts xxviii. 8. In the 
record of the Acts ‘laying on of hands’ 
appears as (1) the complement of 
Baptism, the outward rite through 
which the gift of the Holy Spirit was 
normally made (Acts viii. 17f.; xix. 6, 
‘Confirmation’); (2) the form of the 
appointment of ‘the Seven’ (Acts vi. 
6, ‘Ordination’); (3) the mode of sepa- 
ration for a special work (Acts xiii. 
3). In the first two cases it is the 
act of Apostles. In the Epistles to 
Timothy it is used of ‘ordination’ and 
attributed to ‘the presbytery’ (1 Tim. 
iv. 14; comp. 2 Tim. i. 6); to Timothy 
himself (1 Tim. y. 22); to St Paul 
(2 Tim. i. 6; comp. 1 Tim. iv. 14). 

Primasius (Atto), not unnaturally, 
limits the phrase to Confirmation: 
Impositionem manuum appellat per 
quam plenissime creditur accipi Spiri- 
tus sanctus, donum quod post baptis- 
mum ad confirmationem unitatis in 
ecclesia a pontificibus fieri solet 
(kindred texts vary); and the close 
connexion of ém6. yeypoy with Barr. 
(Barr. émi0. re x.) may be urged in 
favour of this view. 

dvaotdcews vexpov kal kpiuaros ai- 
wviov| This last pair of truths taken 


TE 


vexpav: xepav D,*. 


together represents the permanence 
of our present actions, the significance 
of earthly life in the eternal order. 
Comp. Apoce. xiv. 13 (kdzou, epya). 

The genitives appear to depend on 
d:dayjs (or diday7jv) and not directly 
upon Oepédcov. The teaching on these 
subjects made part of the foundation. 

In connexion with the Resurrection 
three phrases must be studied: 

(1) avdoracis vexpov Acts xvii. 32; 
xxiii. 6; xxiv. 21 (comp. v. 15); 1 Cor. 
xv. 12 ff. 

(2) 7 avacracis 7 €k vexpov Luke 
xx. 35; Acts iv. 2. Comp. Acts x. 41; 
1 Pet. i. 3; Col. i. 18, &e. 

(3) 7 €Eavdoraois 74 ek vexpov Phil. 
TEL Ts 

The phrase ‘eternal judgment’ may 
be compared with ‘eternal sin’ (Mark 
ili. 29 aidviov duaprnua). 

Kpiva describes the sentence and 
not the process. Compare John ix. 39 
note; Matt. vii. 2; Acts xxiv. 25; and 
contrast ¢. ix. 27; x. 27 (pious). 

For aidnos see c. v. 9 note. 

3. Kal rovro momjcopev| The fulfil- 
ment of the Apostle’s purpose is not 
made in any way to depend on the 
condition of those whom he addresses. 
His message has to be delivered. 
Compare Hzek. ii. 5; and contrast 
pepopeba v. 1. 

Hoe faciemus, hoc est, ad majora 
vos ducemus et de his omnibus que 
enumerayimus plenissime docebimus 
vos, ut non sit iterum necesse ex toto 
et a capite ponere fundamentum 
(Primas.). 

eavrep émitpémn 6 Oeds| Compare 1 
Cor. xvi. 7. etwOe 6 amdarodos mavra é&- 
aptay tis Oeias mpounbeias (Theod.) 
James iy. 15. 

(6) The perils of apostasy (4—8). 

The Apostle has given expression 
to a general charge in which he has 
joined his readers with himself (fe- 
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Tomo oMey Eavrep emitpémy 6 Beds. *’AdvvaToy yap Tous 


é 


3 Torjoouev NB vg: rovjowuerv ACD, (comp. v. 19; iv. 3). 


papeda), but he makes one limitation 
to the efficacy of the work which he 
proposes. He cannot do again what 
has been done once for all. He cannot 
offer a fresh Gospel able to change the 
whole aspect of life and thought, if 
the one Gospel has been received and 
afterwards rejected (4—6). Nature 
itself teaches that the divine gifts must 
be used fruitfully: they carry with 
them an inevitable responsibility (7, 8). 

4 For in the case of those who were 
once for all enlightened, having both 
tasted of the heavenly gift and been 
made partakers of the Holy Spirit, 
Sand who tasted the good word of God 
and the powers of a world to come, 
°and fell away, it is impossible again 
to renew them to repentance, seeing 
they crucify to themselves the Son of 
God afresh, and put Him to an open 
shame. 

4—6. The necessity of progress lies 
in the very nature of things. There 
can be no repetition of the beginning. 
The preacher cannot again renew to 
‘repentance’ (yerdvoia), a complete 
change of the intellectual, moral, 
spiritual state. He must go on to 
the completion of his work. Those 
who fall away from the Faith, of which 
they have felt the power, are as men 
who crucify ‘the Son of God.’ 

This description of apostates is 
closely parallel with that given in the 
Apostolical Constitutions (vi. 18, 2) of 
‘godless, impenitent leaders of heresy’: 
ovrol eiow of Bacdnpnoartes TO mvevpa 
THs xaperos (C. X. 29) kal dmomrvcavres 
thy map avrov Swpedy pera thy Xap, 
ois ovk apeOnoera ovte ev TH alan 
TOUT oUTE év TO peAXovTL. 

The correlation of the four parti- 
ciples (pwricbévras, yevoapévous, yevn- 
Oévras, yevoanévous) is by no means 
clear, nor are the conjunctions decisive 
(yevoapévous Te...kal peTOoxous yev....kal 
KaXov yevoapévous...). The re may (1) 
introduce a new and distinct clause 


closely connected with qoricbévras 
and in a sense subordinate to it (awho 
were once enlightened and so tasted..., 
and were made...); or (2) it may be 
taken in connexion with the kat...kai... 
which follow, so that the three clauses 
yevoapévous Te..., Kal peToxous ‘yevn- 
Oévras...kat Kadov yevoapévous..., are 
coordinate with qariwOévras and 
explanatory of it (who were once illu- 
minated, having both tasted...and 
been made partakers...and tasted...); 
or (3) it may be taken with the xal 
which immediately follows, so that yev- 
capmévous TE...kal preToxous...yevnbevras 
form the twofold explanation of ¢o- 
tiaOévras While kat Kadov yevoapévous 
is an independent clause (who were 
once tlluminated—having both tasted 
...and been made partakers...—and 
who tasted...). Both uses of re are 
fully justified. It occurs as a retro- 
spective and additive conjunction both 
simply (c.1i. 3 note), and followed by 
Kai (Acts il. 403 xxl. 30; xxii. 7; 
Xxiv. 23; XXvi. 30); and most com- 
monly as a prospective and combina- 
tive conjunction both with a single 
clause following (c. ix. 19; Luke xxi, 
11; Actsii. 10); and with two or more 
clauses following (Acts i. 8; xiii. 1; 
1 Cor. i. 30). 

The choice between the three con- 
structions will be decided by individual 
feeling as to the symmetry of ex- 
pression and thought. On the whole 
the third arrangement seems to bring 
out most distinctly two fundamental 
aspects of the reception of the Christ- 
ian Faith, illumination in respect to 
the divine action, and experience in 
respect to the human appropriation. 
The Christian is illuminated by the 
conscious sense of the gift of life, 
and by participation in the Spirit ; 
and he gains an individual sense of 
the beauty (the intellectual grandeur) 
of revelation, and of the powers of the 
new Order. 
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The course of thought will be seen 
clearly if it is marked in a tabular 
form. The Christian has been 

(1) Illuminated (in regard of the 
divine action) in two respects, 

(a) By the consciousness of the 
reception of the gift of life 
(yevo. ths 5. Tis én.), 

(8) By participation in the power 
of a wider life (wer. yer. mv. 
ay.). 

(2) And he has tasted (in regard 
of the individual experience) 

(a) The beauty (intellectual gran- 
deur) of revelation (kad. 6. p.), 

(8) The spiritual powers of the 
new order (Suv. AX. ai.). 

4. dddvaroy yap Tovs drag ¢....ava- 
xawitew...| For as touching those who 
were once enlightened...it is tmpossi- 
ble to renew them... It is indeed ne- 
cessary, the Apostle seems to say, that 
I should add this reserve ‘if God 
will,’ for there is only one fatal obstacle 
to the fulfilment of my work. It is 
impossible for man to renew to perd- 
vora those who have fallen from the 
Faith. The advvaroy at the head of 
the sentence is singularly impressive. 
So Chrysostom: ovk eiev od mpére 
ovdé cvpéper ovde eLeariw GAN advyva- 
Tov, @oTe eis aToyvacww euBadrdevw. 

rovs ama& pwricbévras| Vulg. eos 
qui semel illuminati sunt. The object 
is placed before the verb in order to 
fix attention upon the variety and 
greatness of the gifts which have been 
received and cast away. The enume- 
ration of these abandoned blessings 
prepares for the statement of the 
impossibility of restoring them. 

The word deriferdar occurs again 
c. x. 32. The illumination both here 
and there (horicGévres) is referred to 
the decisive moment when the light 
was apprehended in its glory (contrast 
Eph. i. 18 mwehoriopévous). For the 


image compare John i. 9; 2 Tim. i. 10; 
Eph. iii. 9; (Apoc. xxi. 23); 2 Cor. iv. 
4, 6 (pwriopds). See also Eeclus. xlv. 
17; 4 (2) K. xii 2. Inwardly this 
crisis of illumination was marked by 
a reception of the knowledge of the 
truth (c. x. 26); and outwardly by 
the admission to Christian fellowship. 
Hence dorifew and garicpds were 
commonly applied to Baptism from 
the time of Justin (Apol. i. 61, 65; 
comp. Dial. c. 122) downwards, And 
the Syriac versions give this sense 
here: Pesh. who have once descended 
to baptism. Hcl. who have once been 
baptized. The addition of dma€ (once 
Jor all) marks the completeness and 
sufficiency of the single act. The word 
is characteristic of the Epistle; ix. 7, 
26 ff; x. 2; (xii, 26f). Compare 
1 Pet. iii. 18; Jude 3,5; and épanagé 
c. vil. 27 note; ix. 12; x. 10; 1 Cor. 
xy. 6; Rom. vi. io. 

The force of the tense is carried on 
through yevoapévous, yernOévras, kahov 
yevoapévovs, in contrast with madw v. 6. 

yevoapevovrs Te...Kal MeTOXOUS YEr...-] 
This twofold blessing—the substance 
of illumination—describes first the 
conscious possession of the principle 
of life and then the sense of fellowship 
in a vaster life. The first element is 
that which the believer has personally 
in himself: the second that which he 
has by partaking in something which 
has a far wider action. 

yevo. Ths Swpeds ths émovpaviov] 
who tasted of the gift, the heavenly 
gift, the gift of the divine life brought 
by Christ and in Him: John iv. 1o note. 
Compare Rom. y. 15, 173 viii. 32; 
2 Cor, ix. 15. Any special interpre- 
tation, such as the Eucharist or more 
generally forgiveness, peace and the 
like, falls short of the general idea 
which is required here. 

The gift is described as ‘heavenly’ 
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(émroupdmos) not in the sense that it 
comesfrom heaven, or has the character 
of heaven, but that it is realised in 
heaven. It belongs to a higher sphere 
of existence than earth. 

For dwpea see John iv. 10 note. 
The word is used in the N. T. only of 
spiritual gifts (? Rom. v. 17), and espe- 
cially of the gift of the Holy Spirit. 
For émovpdvos see ¢. iii. 1 note. 

TevoacGac expresses a real and 
conscious enjoyment of the blessing 
apprehended in its true character 
(comp. John vi. 56 ff. rpwyew). Philo 
de Abr. § 19 (ii. 14 M.) 76 8€ péyebos 
avray ov ravi djdov GANG povov Tots 
yevoapévois dperns. But at the same 
time the enjoyment as here described 
(yevo. Swpeas) is only partial and in- 
choative. To feast, to live upon the 
fulness of the divine blessing belongs 
to another order. 

Compare y. @avdrov Matt. xvi. 28; 
John viii. 52; ¢. ii. 93 y. dre xpnords 
6 kupwos I Pet. ii. 3. See also Ps, xxxiii. 
(xxxiv.) 9. 

The use of the gen. (yevo. Swpeds) 
here stands in sharp contrast with 
the use of the acc. in the following 
clause (kadov yevo. 6. pyya) It is 
difficult to suppose that this repetition 
of theverb with a changed construction 
is without design and force. The 
difference which is inherent in the 
two cases (‘a part of,’ ‘something of, 
and ‘the thing as a simple object’) 
falls in perfectly with the scope of 
the passage. The divine life is ap- 
prehended little by little to the end: 
the divine word is apprehended in its 
character as a whole, and so each 
separate manifestation of spiritual 
power (Suvdpers not ray duvdpewr). 

peroxous yernd. mv. dy.] The com- 
pound expression (yerdy. yev.), as dis- 
tinguished from petracyxérras (Cc. ii. 14), 
marks more than the simple fact of 
participation (c. vii. 13; 1 Cor. x. 17). 
It brings out the fact of a personal 


character gained; and that gained in 
a vital development. Compare xii. 8; 
UL. 14 ¢ 50993 3X) 6) 7: 

For péroyos see c¢. iii. 1 note; and 
for mvetpa dyov see ii. 4 note. The 
gift, the operation (mv. dy.), is dis- 
tinguished from the Person (iii. 7; 
ix3,.85) xn 18, 29) 

Comp. Orig. ap. Athan. Ep. ad 
Serap. iv. § 10. 

5. The fact of illumination in- 
cluding the two elements of the com- 
munication of the divine (personal) 
life and of the participation in the 
divine (social) life, is followed by the 
fact of individual apprehension of the 
beauty of the message of God and of 
the manifestations of the higher life. 
The Christian life has been realised 
not only in its essential beginnings 
but in the fulness of its power. Both 
the blessings which are now put for- 
ward have become the objects of 
direct experience in their essential 
completeness (yevoapevous...pfjpa...du- 
vdpets). 

kai kahdv yevo. Oeod pfyal Vulg. 
gustaverunt nthilominus bonum Det 
verbum. The order of the original 
gives the sense ‘tasted the goodness— 
beauty—of the Word of Gop. For 
cao (Tert. dulce) compare c. x. 24 
cada epya note; 1 Pet. ii. 12. That 
of which experience was made was 
not the whole message of the Gospel 
(6 Aoyos tov Geov), but some special 
utterance (deod pjya), such as that 
which marks the confession of faith, 
apprehended in its true character as 
an utterance of God: Rom. x. 8; Eph. 
vy. 26; comp. c. i. 3 n.; John vi. 68. 
Philo, de Prof. § 25 (i. 566 M.) ¢yrj- 
cavres Kal Ti TO Tpépov eat THY Wuxny 
(Ex. xvi. 15) edpov paddrres priya Oeot 
kat Aéyov Ge0d, ad’ ob macar madetar 
kat codia péovor dévvar. Comp. Leg. 
Alleg. iii. §§ 59, 61 quoted on ¢. iv. 12. 

dvvdpers wéAXovros aidvos] powers of 
a future age, powers, so to speak, of 
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another world. The indefinite ex- 
pression suggests the idea of the 
manifoldness of the energies of the 
spiritual order of which each believer 
feels some one or other (c. ii. 4). The 
anarthrous aidy péAdov, which is not 
found elsewhere, serves also to fix 
attention on the character of the ‘age’ 
as one hitherto unrealised, as dis- 
tinguished from the conception of any 
particular future order (comp. Eph. ii. 
7: C. ii. 5 7) olkoupéevn 7) éAXovoa). A 
strangely similar phrase is quoted 
from Philo, Leg. Alleg. i. § 12 (i. 50 M.), 
6 beds érévevoev aire (Adam) Svvapu 
anus Cans. 

It is significant that in the enumer- 
ation of the divine gifts received by 
those who are conceived as afterwards 
falling away there is no one which 
passes out of the individual. All are 
gifts of power, of personal endowment. 
There is no gift of love. Under this 
aspect light falls upon the passage 
from Matt. vii. 22f.; 1 Cor. xiii. rf. 

In this connexion it will be noticed 
that it was the presence of love 
among the Hebrews which inspired 
the Apostle with confidence (v. 10). 
Hee est margarita pretiosa caritas, 
sine qua nihil tibi prodest quodcun- 
que habueris; quam si solam habeas 
sufficit tibi(Aug.in 1 Joh. Tract.v.§ 7). 

6. kat raparecovras}] Vulg. et pro- 
lapst sunt (Tert. cum exciderint). 
The catalogue of privileges is closed 
by the statement of apostasy: those 
who were once for all enlightened... 
and fell away... Hach part of the 
picture is presented in its past com- 
pleteness. Compare 1 John ii. 19. 

The verb rapaminrec does not occur 
elsewhere in the N. T. though the 
noun wapdrrapa is common. The 
verb and the noun occur together 


Ezek. xiv. 13; xv. 8 (ov). 


The idea is that of falling aside from 
the right path, as the idea of dyaprd- 
vew is that of missing the right mark. 

mdAuy avaxawvitery eis weravoray | again 
to renew them to repentance, Vulg. 
renovart rursum ad ponitentiam 
(so also Tert., Ambr., Hier.; d e alone 
iterum renovare). The use of the 
active voice limits the strict appli- 
cation of the words to human agency. 
This is all that comes within the range 
of the writer’s argument. And further 
the present (avaxawitery) suggests con- 
tinual effort. Some divine work then 
may be equivalent to this renewing 
though not identical with it (Matt. 
xix. 26). The change in such a case 
would not be a new birth, but a raising 
from the dead. 

’AvaxawiCew is found here only in 
the N. T. It occurs five times in the 
later books of the Lxx., and in Herm. 
Stim. viii. 6, 3; ix. 14, 3. Compare 
avaxawovy 2 Cor. iv. 16; Col. iii. 10; 
avaxaivecis Rom. xii. 2; Tit. iii. 5, 
where the idea is simply that of ‘mak- 
ing new,’ not of ‘making again new.’ 

TO Kawovs moujoat, Chrysostom says 
from one point of sight, rod Aourpod 
povoy eorit. Comp. Herm. Sim. viii. 6; 
ix. 14. 

The end of this renewal is perdyvova, 
a complete change of mind consequent 
upon the apprehension of the true 
moral nature of things. It follows 
necessarily that in this large sense 
there can be no second peravora (comp. 
v. 1). There may be, through the 
gift of Gop, a corresponding change, 
a regaining of the lost view with the 
consequent restoration of the fulness 
of life, but this is different from the 
freshness of the vision through which 
the life is first realised. The popular 
idea of repentance, by which it is 
limited to sorrow for the past, has 
tended to obscure the thought here. 
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Gvacravpoivras...kal mapadevypari- 
ovras] Vulg. rursum crucifigentes (de 
recruciantes, Tert. refigentes cruci) et 
ostentut habentes. The present par- 
ticiples (contrast waparecdévras of the 
definite past act of apostasy) bring 
out the moral cause of the impossi- 
bility which has been affirmed. There 
is an active, continuous hostility to 
Christ in the souls of such men as 
have been imagined. 

The two words express the main 
idea under different aspects. The 
first (dvacravpodvras) marks specially 
the wrong done to Christ: the second 
(mapadevyparifovras) the effect which is 
produced upon others in deterring 
them from the Faith. 

dvacravpodrras | seeing they crucify 
again. Ti dé éoriv avacraupodrras ; 
avobev maw oravpodvtras (Chrys.), 
and so the other ancient interpreters 
with the versions (comp. Hier. ad Gai. 
V. 24 dvacravpodrtes...quod nos inter- 
pretari possumus recrucifigentes). In 
classical Greek however the word has 
the sense of ‘raising on the cross,’ 
crucifying with the additional notion 
of exposure: ¢.g. Herod. vii. 194, 238 
(€xéXevoe dmorapovras thy Kepadjvy 
dvactavpoca). There is the same 
double meaning in other similar com- 
pounds: ¢g. dvaBdérw. The word 
is illustrated by the phrase attributed 
to the Lord which is quoted by Origen 
(In Joh. xx. 12) from ‘the Acts of 
Paul’: avoder pédAw cravpobjva. Com- 
pare Resch, Agrapha, p. 430. 

It was through faithlessness, by 
clinging to selfish prepossessions in- 
stead of yielding to divine guidance, 
that the Jews first crucified Christ. 
Those who fall away practically repeat 
the act as often as their unbelief is 
shewn, and by the notoriety of their 
apostasy put Him to open shame. 

Perhaps there is the further thought 
in the image of crucifixion that Christ 
dwells in the believer. To fall away 


from the faith is therefore to slay 
Him. Contrast Gal. vi. 14. 

This new crucifixion of Christ is 
said to be éavrois, that is to their own 
loss and condemnation (Tert. in se- 
metipsis, Vulg. sibimetipsis). Com- 
pare Rom. xiii. 2; Matt. xxiii. 31; 
Gal. vi. 14. The Fathers present the 
impossibility as the impossibility of 
repeating Baptism. So, for example, 
Chrysostom: 6 roivuy Sebrepov éavrdv 
Banrifwr madw adrov oravpot. And 
Primasius: Qui iterum baptizari volunt 
quantum in se est Christum quoque 
iterum crucifigere volunt et derisui 
habere...quoniam sicut Christus semel 
mortuus est in carne in cruce, ita et 
nos semel mori possumus in baptis- 
mate peccato. 

Tov viov tov Ocov] The use of the 
title indicates the greatness of the 
offence. Compare x. 29; iv. 14 note. 

mapadetyparifovras] The verb occurs 
as a variant in Matt. i. 19 (Secyparioa). 
Comp. Num. xxv. 4 (LXX.). 

7, 8. The law of human life, the 
condemnation which follows from the 
neglect of blessings, is illustrated by 
an example from nature. The Parables 
of the Lord and the usage of the 
prophets suggest this method of en- 
forcing truth. We spontaneously at- 
tribute will, responsibility (moda, rik- 
Tovaa, evAoylas erahay Paver), even to 
the earth. We look for certain results 
from certain general conditions ; and 
not only so but we regard certain 
results as naturally appropriate to 
certain objects. Comp. Mark iv. 28 
(adrouarn): Rom. viii. 19 ff. The com- 
parison between processes of agricul- 
ture and moral training is common in 
all literature. Comp. Philo de Agric. 
§§ 1 ff. (i. 300 ff. M.). 

The illustration here apparently is 
not taken from the familiar image of 
the field and the seed and the sower. 
The case is rather that of the natural 
produce of the land. No mention is 
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made of human activity as contribu- 
ting to the production of the ‘herb’; 
though the land is such as is cultivated. 
From the land and from man it is 
reasonable to look for fruitful use of 
divine gifts. The human ministry of 
tiller and teacher falls into the back- 
ground. 

The primal record of Genesis fur- 
nishes the example of fruitful fertility 
(Gen. i. 11 Bora) and the example of 
noxious growth (Gen. iii. 18 dkavOac 
kat tpiBoAor), followed in the one case 
by blessing (i. 13), and connected in 
the other with a curse (iii. 17). 

7 For land that drinketh the rain 
that cometh oft upon it and then 
bringeth forth herb meet for them 
Jor whose sake it is also tilled, re- 
ceiveth blessing from God ; *but if tt 
beareth thorns and thistles it is re- 
jected and nigh unto a curse ; whose 
end ts for burning. 

7. yn yap 7 mutca) For land— 
to borrow an image from another form 
of Gop’s works—land that in the 
season drank the rain of His gift... 
For the tense compare c. ix. 2; Rom. 
ix. 30; Phil. iii. 12 and Lightfoot ad 
loc. 

movoa...rikrovea| The complete ap- 
propriation of the gift at the time 
when it comes precedes the production 
of the fruit. Here the Latin (as com- 
monly with such participles) fails to 
express the full thought: bibens...et 
generans..(Tert. que bibit...et pe- 
perit...). 

For miotca compare Deut. xi. 11. 
(‘Sat prata hiberunt.’) The gift had 
not been rejected. So the parallel 
is established with those who had 
believed the Gospel. 

Tov én avris épxopevoy moAXd. ¥.] 
The harvest is prepared not by one 
gift of heaven but by many. The gen. 


kat yewpy.: om. cat D,* 


in ém avris gives not only the idea of 
‘reaching to’ but adds also that of 
extending over. Comp. James vy. 17; 
Mk. iv. 26; Apoe. iii. 10. Chrysostom 
sees in verov a pointed reference to 
the human parallel, ry didacKadiav 
gyoiv. Compare Is. y. 6; Amos viii. 
Oe 

kal rikrovea| and then bringeth 
forth, as the natural and proper fruit. 
The personal word gives force and 
vividness to the application of the 
image. Comp. James i. 15. 

The more complete form of ex- 
pression would have been tixrovoa 
pev...expéepovoa Oé..., but the first case 
is taken by itself as giving the true 
normal issue. 

Boravny| the simplest natural pro- 
duce: Gen. i. 11 ff. Hence the word 
is used in a bad sense for wild plants, 
weeds. Comp. Lightfoot on Ign. Eph. 
10. 

evOerov| Vulg. opportunam (Old 
Lat. utilem, aptam); Luke ix. 62; xiv. 
35. The word probably is not to be 
taken absolutely but joined with éxei- 
vols. 

dv ots kal yewpyeirar] for whose sake 
it ts also tilled. For the use of kai 
compare c. vii. 26; 2 Cor. iii. 6; Col 
tiers. 

The laborious culture of the soil 
seems to be contrasted with its spon- 
taneous fruitfulness. In its truest 
state, as fulfilling the divine purpose, 
it meets (so to speak) man’s efforts 
for the service of man. Those ‘for 
whom’ it is cultivated are not the 
tillers themselves only (Vulg. a guibus, 
Old Lat. propter quos), nor yet the 
owners, but men at large. 

It is easy to see an allusion to the 
human field tilled for God’s glory: 
1 Cor. iii. 9. 

petahapBdver evdoyias| shares in 
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blessing which is of wider range. 
This blessing may best be supposed 
to lie in increased fruitfulness: John 
XY. 2. 

For peradapBaver see c. xii. 103 2 
Tim. ii. 6. 

8. éexpépovoa dé] but if it bear, 
breaking the law of fruitfulness. The 
word éxdépovea stands in contrast with 
tixrovaa, though in Gen. i. 12 é&nveyxer 
is used of the productiveness of the 
earthin answer to the divine command. 
Usage hardly justifies the remark of 
the Greek Fathers: ovkére eime rik- 
Tovoa GAN ékpépovoa, Td mapa piow 
Ths exBodns aivirrouevos (Ccum.). 

addxipos...catow] The judgment on 
the land, fruitful only for ill, is given 
in three stages. It is rejected: such 
land cannot any longer be reckoned 
as land for fruitful service. It is nigh 
unto a@ curse; it presents the out- 
ward features of the curse (Gen. iii. 
17 f.), whence the near presence of 
the curse is inferred. Its end is 
burning. ’Addxios (Lat. reproba) is 
found elsewhere in the N. T. only in 
St Paul: eg. 1 Cor. ix. 27; 2 Cor. 
Sai opts 

For xarapas éyyvs compare ¢. viii. 13 
eyyis apanopov. Primasius remarks 
upon the phrase; Notandum quia non 
dixit maledicta est sed maledictiont 
proxima (poBav dpa Kat mapapvdov- 
pevos Huth. Zig.); and Ccumenius 
(following Chrysostom) o 6d€ éyyvs 
Kardpas ‘yevopevos Kal paxpay yeverOa 
dvvarat Oud peravolas. 

Hs TO TéXos els Kavow] whose end (i.e. 
the end of the land) ts for burning, 
Vulg. cujus consummatio in com- 
bustionem. The rhythm of the whole 
sentence shews that the relative looks 
back to the main and not to the last 
(xarapa) antecedent. 

So Gcumenius (after Chrysostom) : 
ey pexpt. rédovs emmeivn, pyol, kal 


péxpe tedeutis dxdvOas expépor réore 
xavOnoera. For eis compare Rom. x. 
10; 1 Cor. xi. 17; and for xavows 2 
Pety 1/10; 19" 6. x27: 

The image here appears to repre- 
sent utter desolation as of a land 
destroyed by volcanic forces (1 xara- 
kekavpévn). Compare Deut. xxix. 23. 
The thought of purification by fire, 
true in itself, is foreign to the context; 
nor does the image of the burning of 
the noxious growth of the land (Virg. 
Georg. i. 84 ff.) seem to be sufficiently 
expressive. Compare c. x. 26f.; John 
xv. 6. 

The warning found a typical fulfil- 
ment in the overthrow of Jerusalem 
and the old Theocracy. 

(3) Words of hope and encourage- 
ment (9—I12). 

The spiritual dulness and sluggish- 
ness of the Hebrews had not yet 
checked their active exercise of Christ- 
ian love. In this the Apostle found 
the assurance of better things (9, 10). 
And he grounded upon it his desire 
for a corresponding development of 
hope through long-suffering faith (11, 
12). Thus in this brief section we 
have a view of (a) the Apostle’s con- 
fidence; and (0) the Apostle’s wish. 

9 But we are persuaded of you, 
beloved, better things and things that 
accompany salvation, though we thus 
speak ; * for God ts not unrighteous 
to forget your work and your love, 
which ye shewed toward His name in 
that ye ministered to the saints and 
still do minister. “™ And we desire 
that each one of you may shew the 
same zeal that ye may atiain unto the 
Sulness of hope even to the end; in 
order that ye may not become sluggish, 
but imitators of them that through 
Saith and long-suffering inherit the 
promises. 

(a) The Apostle’s confidence (9, 10). 
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9, Io. The Apostle guards him- 
self against the supposition that he 
classes the Hebrews among those who 
had ‘fallen away.’ The presence of 
active love among them was a sure 
sign that God had not left them. 

9. memeicpeda O€...c@rnpias| But 
we are persuaded of you, beloved.... 
The order of the words is most signi- 
ficant. First comes wemetope@a, which 
suggests a past conflict of feeling 
issuing in a settled judgment. Then 
follows the pronoun (sep? dudv), which 
at once separates the Hebrews from 
the apostates who had been just 
described. Then a unique title of 
deep affection. 

memeiopeba| Compare Rom. xv. 
14; and contrast ¢. xiii. 18 (me60- 
peda); Gal. v. 10 (wéoiba). The form 
implies that the writer had felt mis- 
givings and had overcome them. Chry- 
sostom notices both the word and the 
plural : ov« efme vopifoper, ovdé otoyxa- 
Copeba, o8d€ mpoodoxdpev, ovde €Arrigo- 
pev? GANG Ti; memelopeba, Kal ov Trepl 
éavrod todto povov dnolv adda rept 
TaVT@Y, OV ‘yap eime mémevopat adda 
memeiopeOa, 

dyarnroi] Vulg. dilectissimi (d 
carissimt). The word occurs nowhere 
else in the Epistle. The use of it in 
this connexion emphasises the affec- 
tion which the stern language of the 
former paragraphs might seem to have 
obscured or negatived. The title 
generally suggests an argument: I 
Com x14 5 xv 58:3).2 Cor. Vik is Exil 
19. Compare 1 John ii. 7 note. 

Ta Kpeiogova kat éy. owt.| There 
are but two issues: a better and a 
worse. The comparative is not used 
for the positive, but plainly suggests 
the contrast (cf. c. vii. 7; xi. 40). For 
the word (xpeiacova), which is charac- 
teristic of the Epistle, see i. 4 note. 

The exact meaning of éydueva co- 


tnpias (Vulg. viciniora[d proximiora. . 
Aug. adv. Cres. iii. 74 herentia] 
saluti) is somewhat uncertain. The 
phrase is parallel with and yet distinct 
from (xardpas) éyyis (v. 8). The con- 
struction ¢yeoOai twos is used of local 
contiguity (Mk. i. 38), and also of tem- 
poral connexion (Lk. xiii. 33; Acts xx. 
15; xxi. 26). Hence éy. cwrnpias may 
here mean either ‘which issue in 
salvation as immediately following, 
or ‘which issue from salvation as im- 
mediately preceding.’ Probably there 
is no exact definition of the relation: 
which accompany salvation, which 
are closely connected with it, and so, 
in some sense, bring it with them. 
Comp. Luc. Hermog. 69 éAmidos od 
pukpas éxopeva. 

ei kai] though, Vulg. tametsi (d e 
nam et sic, corruption of tametsi ?); 
Luke xi. 8; xviii. 4; 2 Cor. xii. 11; 
vii. 8; 1 Pet. iii. 14. 

The circumstance thus introduced 
may be either distinctly acknowledged 
or simply admitted for the sake of 
argument. In each case the kai em- 
phasises the word which it precedes 
by suggesting some limit which is 
over-passed. Comp. Winer, p. 544. 

10. od yap adckos...ayarns| The 
active exercise of love, which is itself 
a sign of the divine presence, carries 
with itthe assurance of a divine reward. 
The deed and the result are regarded 
from the human side as cause and 
effect, service and reward, while essen- 
tially the one includes the other. The 
thought is of character shewn in life, 
and not of any special works which 
have a merit of their own. The ‘re- 
ward’ is the power of more perfect 
service (v. 7). 

The claim (so to speak) on God’s 
righteousness (comp. Rom. iii. 5) is 
not an assertion of merit. Its ground 
lies in a perfect trust in His Nature 
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and Will as revealed to men within 
and without. He is alike righteous 
when He rewards and when He 
punishes. Compare Chrys. on Col. i. 
Hom. ii. § 4 ei kpicts ove ori, ok ort 
Sikatos 6 Oeds: Kata tvOpwroy eyo. 
ei Oikacos ovK eoTrw 6 Beds, ovdée beds 
éotiv. «i Oeds ovK Eat, atASs Gravra 
éperat, ovdév apern, ovdév Kakia. 

The reward of God is the inherent 
issue of action (1 John i. 9; Mark ix. 
41); and without Himself it is value- 
less (Matt. xx. 14 tmaye). Compare 
1 John i. 9 note. 

For other forms of trust based 
upon the essential character of God, 
see I Cor. x. 13; 1 Thess. v. 24; 2 Tim. 
ater a bt eh 

The sense of God’s righteousness 
is indeed a necessary condition of 
faith: c. xi. 6. 

émikabécba| Compare Lk. xii. 6. 
The thought is perfectly general, and 
must not be limited either to the past 
or to the future. We necessarily 
present the relation of God to men in 
terms of man’s experience. 

Tov épyou vpar kal r. ay.] the energy 
of life in its unity (contrast c. x. 24), 
of which love was the inspiration. 

For the use of the singular see 
Rom. ii. 7; Gal. vi. 4; 1 Thess. i. 3; 
and also John iv. 343; vi. 29 (€pya 2. 
28); xvii. 4 and notes. 

The nature of ‘the work’ of the 
Hebrews is described in ¢. x. 32 ff. 

Bengel notices the prominence 
given to love, hope and faith succes- 
sively in vv. 1o—12. 

js éved. eis TO dvopa avrov| The 
love was directed to God’s name, to 
God as He was made known in Christ, 
and so found its objects in those who 
were His children (ovy amdds eis rovs 
aylovs GAN eis rév Gedy, Chrys.). The 
tense seems to point to some well- 
known occasion. 


For the construction with eds see 
2 Cor. viii. 24. 

The tense of éevede(Earde is accom- 
modated to the first participle (d:a- 
kormoavres). A present évdeikvucde is 
spontaneously supplied with d:axovody- 
tes. The ‘name’ (compare ¢. xiii. 15) 
is specially mentioned (rather than 
‘towards Him’) because the sonship 
of believers is included in it; and the 
Hebrews had satisfied the claim on 
Christian love which lay in that 
common tie. 

The false translation of eis ré dvopa 
of the Latin (¢ nomine), which ob- 
scures, if it does not wholly alter, the 
sense, is the uniform Latin trans- 
lation of es rd dvoua. In some places 
it leads (as here) to very serious mis- 
understanding ; and it commonly in- 
fluenced the A.V., as in the rendering 
of the most important phrases: 

(1) Barrifew eis ro dvoua, Matt. 
xxviii. 19; Acts viii. 16; xix.5; 1 Cor. 
ite iy Tbs, 

(2) ovvayerOa cis TO dvoupa, Matt. 
xviii. 20 (so R.V.). 

(3) morevew eis ro ov., John i. 12; 
li. 23; iii. 18; 1 John y. 13. Compare 
Matt. x. 41f. 

Suakorncarres trois ayo] See c. 
x. 32ff. Compare Rom. xv. 25. The 
thought is of service to Christians as 
Christians, ¢. xiii. 24 (iii. 1); and not 
to Christians as men. Love of the 
brethren (c. xiii. 1) is crowned at last 
by love (2 Pet. i. 7). 

There is nothing in such passages 
as Rom. xv. 26; 1 Cor. xvi. 1; 2 Cor. 
yili. 4; ix. 1 to show that the Christians 
at Jerusalem had the title of dytou 
specially. Comp. Rom. xii. 13. 

The title is used again of Christians 
in the Epistle: xiii. 24, who are else- 
where addressed as ddeAgoi (iii. 12 ; 
X. 19; Xiii. 22), a@yamnroi (v. 9), aded- 
got &y.ot (iii. 1). 
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(6) The Apostle’s wish. 

11, 12. The activity of practical 
love among the Hebrews fills the 
Apostle with the desire that the spirit 
from which this springs may find a 
wider work among them in the 
strengthening of hope and _ faith, 
through which alone the divine pro- 
mises can be realised. 

Il, émtOupodper Sé...] Action alone 
is not sufficient, nor can it be sus- 
tained without the inspiration of 
hope. 

The word of strong personal—even 
passionate—desire, coveting (ém6v- 
potpev), is expressive of the intense 
longing of the writer. There is no 
exact parallel. Compare 1 Pet. i. 12; 
(1 Tim. iii. 1). Chrysostom dwells on 
the expression: émidupotpev dnoiv- 
ovK dpa péxpt pnuaray rodro BovAdueba 
povov; and again ovk eime Oédw Srep 
qv SwWacKarixns avOevrias, ddX’ 6 mar- 
pixis nv iAooropyias Kal mAéov Tod 
6éXew ; and so later Fathers. 

éxaotov vuav] The desire is indi- 
vidual, while the expression of confi- 
dence is general (v. 9). In this way 
the force of émiOupodpey is strength- 
ened. The writer’s wish goes beyond 
the general character of the body, or 
the perfection of some of the members 
of it. Kat peyddwy kal puxpav dpolws 
«nderat (Chrys.). 

Thy avdtny évd. om....téhovs] The 
desire of the writer is that the 
Hebrews should shew the same zeal 
in other directions as they shewed in 
works of love. Their hope was chilled. 
It was essential that this should be 
rekindled ‘in regard to,’ ‘with a view 
to securing’ the fulness of hope even 
to the end (Vulg. ad expletionem [d e 
conjirmationem | spet). 

For the phrase 7 mAnpodopia ris 
edmidos Compare c. x. 22 mAnpodopia 


miorews. Col. ii. 2 7 mAnpodpopia ris 
cuvegews. It describes the fulness, 
the full measure, of hope. The word 
mAnpopopia (not found in classical 
writers) is always taken passively in 
N.T. (‘fulness’ not ‘fulfilling’); and 
it seems better to understand it here 
of the full development of hope than 
of the full assurance of hope (1 Thess. 
1,5) 

Such zeal issuing in such growing 
hope must be exercised until the end 
of the present period of trial and 
discipline: compare c¢. iii. 6 note péxpe 
tédouvs. The interpretation ‘till it is 
consummated’ is contrary to the usage 
of the phrase. On the Christian func- 
tion of hope see ¢. iii. 6; x. 23 notes. 

12. wa py vobpot yév., py. dé...| 
that ye become not sluggish, but imi- 
tators..., Vulg. ut non segnes efficia- 
mint (d ne sitis egri) verum imi- 
tatores... The object of the Apostle’s 
desire was that the Hebrews might 
avoid an imminent peril, and strive 
after a great ideal. If hope failed to 
have her perfect work the dulness 
which had already come over their 
powers of spiritual intelligence would 
extend to the whole of life (vy. 11 
voOpot rais axoais). In this one defi- 
nite respect they had ‘become’ dull 
(v. Il yeyovate): the danger was lest 
they should ‘become’ dull absolutely 
(iva py yévnoe v.). On the other hand 
if hope were kindled they would be 
enabled to imitate the heroes of 
faith. 

The word pipnrjs (which should 
be rendered closely tmitator and not 
JSollower) is found here only in the 
Epistle. Elsewhere in the N.T. it is 
peculiar to St Paul (five times). The 
word occurs as a false reading in 
1 Pet. iii. 13. 

tav Ova m. kal paxp...erayy.] The 
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model of Christian effort is offered 
by those who through the exercise of 
the characteristic graces of faith and 
long-suffering are even now realising 
in a true sense the promises of God. 
‘Faith’ is the essential principle 
through which the blessing is gained, 
and ‘long-suffering’ marks the circum- 
stance under which faith has to be 
maintained. The two graces of 
patience (dmoynorn) and faith are 
combined in Apoc. xiii. 10 (xiv. 12); 
James i. 3; 2 Thess. i. 4. 

The word paxpodupia and its cog- 
nates are very rarely found except in 
Biblical Greek (Plutarch). Some form 
of the class occurs in each group of 
the writings of the N. T. except the 
writings of St John. It is important 
to distinguish paxpoévpia from vmo- 
povn, with which it is often confounded 
by the Latin Versions. ‘Yzopovn (ce. x. 
363 xii. 1) suggests the pressure of 
distinct trials which have to be borne. 
MaxpoOvupia expresses the trial of un- 
satisfied desire. So God bears with 
men who fail to fulfil His will (Rom. 
Mani Xp22 ote Dima. 165.0, Pet. lil. 
20; 2 Pet. ili. 15 rov xvpiov); and in 
their place men seek to imitate His 
long-suffering : 1 Thess. v. 14; Gal. v. 
22 Eph. iv. 2; Col, iii, 12; 2 Tim. 
iy. 2; James v. 7f. 

MakpoOuvpia and vmouorvy occur 
together 2 Cor. vi. 4, 6 €v vmoporn 
TOAAR, ev Od{eowy...€v yuooel, ev pa- 
KpoOupia, ev xpynoréryte...Col. i. II els 
macav vmouovny Kat paxpodvyiav. 2 
Tim. iii. 10 77 wiotet, TH pakpoOvpia, 
Th ayarn, Th Vroporvn. James v. 1of. 

The contrast lies in 1 Cor. xiii. 4, 
7 yj ayann paxpoOvpel,..mavra vropeves. 

KAnpovopovyrav]  who...... inherit, 
Vulg. hereditabunt, d e potiuntur. 

The participle is a strict present. 
Believers even now enter on their 
inheritance (c. iv. 3), and with them 
the saints of old time enjoy the ful- 
filment of that for which they looked 
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(c. xii, 22 ff.). 

Compare 1 Cor. xv. 50 KAnpovopel ; 
and contrast the perfect, c. i. 4; and 
the aorist, c. xii. 17. 

For the image comp. i. 4, 14; ix. 15 
and Additional Note. 

There is an evident distinction 
between of kAnpovopodrtes (ras émayye- 
Alas) and of kAnpovopor (Tis emayyeAias 
v. 17). The first phrase marks the 
direct realisation of the blessings of 
heirship, and the second simply the 
position. 

The plural (ai émayyedia) repre- 
sents the various promises made in 
old time in many parts (i. 1). Compare 
CUVILVO se sle3 ss PROM sXe Ky enG.s 
Gal. iii. 16. Clem. 1 Cor. 10 ’ABpadp... 
€EnndOev...dm@s...KAnpovoynan Tas emay- 
yeXlas tod Ocov. Ps. Sol. xii. 8 dove 
Kupiov kAnpovopnoaey émayyeAias Ku- 
plov, and Ryle and James ad Joc. 

These many promises are gathered 
up in the one promise of that sal- 
vation which Christ wrought and 
which awaits its complete accomplish- 
ment: %. 17; ix. 15; x. 363 xi. 39. 

n/ (4) The certainty of the divine 
promises (13—20). 

The reference to the divine pro- 
mises in v. 12 suggests the conside- 
ration that long-suffering (patience) 
is necessary and reasonable. Though 
their fulfilment may be delayed it is 
certain. This certainty of fulfilment 
after long waiting is illustrated by 
(a) the fundamental promise to Abra- 
ham, which by its very form—pointing 
to a distant future—implied the ex- 
ercise of patience (13—15). And (0) 
this promise partially, typically, yet 
not exhaustively fulfilled, has been 
handed down to us, doubly confirmed, 
so that we cannot doubt as to its 
uttermost accomplishment (16—18) ; 
(c) an accomplishment which is pre- 
sented to us in the exaltation of the 
Son, Whom hope can follow now 
within the veil (19, 20). 
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3 For when God had made pro- 
mise to Abraham, since He could 
swear by no one greater, He sware 
by Himself, saying, Surely blessing 
I will bless thee, and multiplying 
I will multiply thee. “And thus, 
having patiently endured (suffered 
long), he obtained the promise. 

For men swear by the greater, 
and the oath is an end of all gain- 
saying in their case for confirmation. 
7 Wherein God being minded to 
shew more abundantly to the heirs 
of salvation the immutability of His 
counsel interposed by an oath, * that 
by two immutable things, in which 
it is impossible for God to lie, we 
may have strong encouragement, who 
Sled for refuge to lay hold of the hope 
set before us. 

97 Which we have as an anchor of 
the soul, a hope both sure and stead- 
JSast and entering within the veil; 
7° whither, as forerunner, Jesus 
entered on our behalf, having become, 
after the order of Melchizedek, a 
High-priest for ever. 

(a) The promise to Abraham (13— 
15). 

13—15. The example of Abraham 
establishes two things, the certainty 
of the hope which rests on a promise 
of God, and the need of patience in 
order to receive its fulfilment. God 
promised with an oath: Abraham 
endured to wait and that not in vain. 
He is thus a perfect representative 
of all ‘who through faith and long- 
suffering inherit the promises.’ 

By fixing the attention of his 
readers on the promise to Abraham 
the writer carries their thoughts be- 
yond the Law. The Law appears as 
a stage only.in the fulfilment of the 
promise. Comp. Gal. iv. 21 ff. 

13. T@ yap’A. émayye:hauevos...xal? 
éavrov] For God having made 
promise to Abraham...sware...Vulg. 
promittens (Old Lat. cum repromi- 


sisset)...juravit... The promise was 
given, and then the promise was con- 
firmed by an oath (Gen. xii. 3, 7; 
xiii. 14; xv. 5 ff.; xvii. 5 ff.; compared 
with Gen. xxii. 16 ff.). The student 
will do well to consider very carefully 
the exact differences of form under 
which the promise was given to Abra- 
ham at different times and afterwards 
to Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 2 ff.) and to Jacob 
(Gen. xxviii. 13 ff.). 

This interpretation, which is di- 
rectly suggested by the history, seems 
to be better than that which regards 
émayyetAdpevos and Spooev as contem- 
poraneous, a construction which is in 
itself perfectly admissible. (Comp. ec. 
ii. 10.) 

It may be further added that the 
interposition of an oath implied delay 
in the fulfilment of the promise. No 
oath would have been required if the 
blessing had been about to follow 
immediately. But in the nature of 
the case the promise to Abraham 
pointed to a remote future. Thus 
his example was fitted to encourage 
the Hebrews to trust in the unseen. 
At the same time the promise was 
absolute and not conditional (as 1 K. 
ii. 4). 

ere kar’ ovdevds eiyev p. 0.] since 
He could swear by no greater one 
(according to usage). Vulg. guoniam 
neminem habuit per quem juraret 
majorem. Comp. Philo, Leg. Alleg. 
iii. § 72 (i. 127 M.) dpas S71 od Kad” érépov 
opvier Oeds, ovdév yap avdrov Kpeirror, 
Ga kad” éavtod bs éore wdvre@v apioros 
(in reference to Gen. xxii. 16). 

@porev Ka@ éavrod] The oath to 
Abraham was the foundation of the 
hope of Israel (Ps. ev. 6 ff.; Luke i. 
73) and the support of all positive 
religious faith. In this respect it is 
important to notice that it is the 
first explicit mention of the divine 
oath, which however was implied in 
the promise to Noah (Is. liv. 9; Gen. 
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vii. 21 f.; ix. 11 ff.). Compare also 
Gen. xy. 8 ff., and see note on dpke, 
v.17. Jewish scholars dwelt on the 
thought of God’s oath ‘by Himself’: 
Shemoth R. 44 (on Ex. xxxii. 13), 
What means By Thyself? R. Eliezer 
replied: Moses spake thus to the 
Lord (Blessed be He). If Thou hadst 
sworn by heaven and earth, I should 
say, since heaven and earth shall 
perish, so too Thine oath. Now Thou 
hast sworn to them by Thy great 
name: as Thy great name lives and 
lasts for ever and ever, Thy oath also 
shall last for ever and ever. 

The phrase ouv. kara twos does not 
occur again in the N. T. (comp. Matt. 
XXvi. 63). It is found in the uxx.: 
Jer. xxix. 14 (xlix. 13); xxviii. (li.) 14; 
Amos vi. 8; and in later Greek. The 
classical construction (with the simple 
acc.) is found in James v. 12. 

14. ef phy evdoydr...] Gen. xxii. 
17. The writer of the Epistle substi- 
tutes o¢ for ro oméppa cov in the last 
clause. He concentrates his attention 
on Abraham alone. Comp. Gen. xii. 3 
with Gen. xxii. 18. 

The promise which is quoted is 
simply that of outward prosperity, of 
which in part Abraham lived to see 
the fulfilment. But the Messianic 
promise, with which the readers were 
familiar, was given under the same 
circumstances. 

evroyav evrAoyjyow| Old Lat. bene- 
dicendo benedixero. Vulg. benedi- 
cens benedicam. This construction 
in imitation of Hebr. inf abs. with the 
finite verb is found in the N. T. only 
in quotations from the Lxx. in which 
it is extremely frequent. Comp. John 
lii. 29 xapa xaipec note. 

The form ei pyv both here and in 
the text of the Lxx. is attested by 
overwhelming authority against the 
common form 7 pny. The form e is 


W. H.? 


recognised in Etymol. Magn. as an 
alternative form for # as émippnya 
dpkixdv with a reference to this passage. 
It may be a dialectic peculiarity. 

15. Kat ovras...] and thus, confi- 
dent in a promise solemnly ratified, 
having patienily endured (suffered 
long, v. 12)...The obras is to be taken 
separately and not in close connexion 
with paxp. (‘having thus patiently 
endured’). Comp. Acts vii. 8; xxviii. 
14; I Cor. xiv. 25. 

According to the history twenty- 
five years elapsed from the call of 
Abraham to the birth of Isaac (Gen. 
KA 4 Sexxy): 

For paxpodupnoas see v. 12 note. 

éréruxev ths emayy.] obtained the 
promise, Vulg. adeptus est repromis- 
sionem. The phrase following after 
emayyetkauevos and separated from it 
by paxpodupyjoas cannot mean simply 
‘obtained from God the assurance of 
a future blessing.’ It affirms that in 
some sense Abraham gained that for 
which he looked. And in fact Abra- 
ham obtained the fulfilment of the 
promise in its beginning in Isaac, 
born past hope and given to him 
as it were a second time, and also 
afterwards in Isaac’s sons. In part 
however the promise necessarily re- 
mained to be fulfilled in after time 
(mrnOdvev mANOuvVG...Kal év col...), 80 
that through Christ Christians inherit 
it. Compare c. xi. 33; Rom. xi. 7; 
James iv. 2; and c. x. 36; xi. 15, 39 
(kopiccac Oat). 

In ¢. xi. 39 it is said of the faithful 
fathers ovK éxopicavro ri émayyeXiay 
(comp. xi. 15). Chrysostom calls 
attention to the apparent contradic- 
tion and solves it: ov mept ray avrav 
evravOa nou Kaket, dAXa kal SumAqv 
moveirar THY mapakAnow. émnyyeiAaro 
T@ ’ABpadp, kal rd pev evravOa pera 
paxpov xpovoy edoxe, Ta S€é éxet ovdérra. 

Jie 
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(6) The fulfilment of the promise 
is doubly assured to us (16—18). 

16—18. The promise which Abra- 
ham received still awaits its complete 
accomplishment, and it is our in- 
heritance, doubly confirmed to us as 
to him, being a promise, and a pro- 
mise confirmed by an oath. 

In this respect the character and 
purpose of a human oath illustrate 
the divine oath. An oath is a de- 
cisive appeal to the highest power 
to close all controversy. Therefore 
in condescension God interposed an 
oath to give to His promise this 
additional pledge of immutability for 
our encouragement. 

The argument assumes the reli- 
gious propriety of oaths. 

16. dvOpwro. yap...) For men, 
being men, as men, not of ayOp. (c. ix. 
27)—swear by the greater...Here the 
main thought is the fact of the oath. 
The character of the oath (kara r. p.) 
follows from the nature of man. There 
can be no doubt from the context 
that rod peifovos is masculine (Vulg. 
per majorem sui), and not, as it 
might be (Matt. xii. 6 peifov), neuter. 

For the use of dvépe7o, marking 
the nature and not the class, see 
John v. 41 compared with 2 Tim. iii. 
2; Tit. iii. 8. 

Compare Philo, de sacr. Ab. et 
Cain § 28 (i. 181 M.) rod murrevOqvar 
Xap dmiotovpevor Katapetyovow ed? 
dpkov GvOpera. Cic. de Offic. iii. 31, 
Lil. 

maons...avTir. Tépas eis BeB.] Vulg. 
omnis controversie eorum finis ad 
confirmationem. The oath has two 
results, negative and positive: it finally 
stops all contradiction ; and it estab- 
lishes that which it attests. It is on 
the one side an end to all gainsaying 


mw. avuT. GvTih.: W. GTA. avT. 


B. 5 0.: 60. B. Dy. 


in the relation of man to man (avrois). 
By an appeal to a higher authority it 
stays the human denial of the state- 
ment which it affirms: é« rovrov Averat 
maons avtioylas dupa Byrnots (Chrys. ). 
And on the other side it issues in con- 
firmation. The oath which silences 
contradiction confirms that in favour 
of which it is taken (BeBaiwors, Phil. 
i. 7; Wisd. vi. 19). For the sense of 
avrwr. see ¢. Vii. 7 (xii. 3; Jude 11). 
The sense of ‘controversy’ (Hx. xviii. 
16; Lxx.) is too vague. The issue 
raised is simple and direct. (Comp. 
Prov. xviii. 18.) 

Compare Philo, de Somn. i. § 2, ra 
evdora(opeva TOY Tmpaypatav bpx@ dia- 
kpivera kal ra aBéBaa BeBaiovrar Kat 
Ta amiora miotw AapBaver. 

17. ev @...] wherein, i.e. in this 
method of appeal to remove all doubt 
and gainsaying, God being minded 
to shew more abundantly to man’s ap- 
prehension than by a simple promise... 
Ilepiocdrepov is to be taken with ém- 
Sei~a (Acts xviii. 28). The oath was 
given to bring home to men the cer- 
tainty of the divine promise. Compare 
Philo, de Abr. 46 (ii. 39 M.) hyo, car’ 
€wavtod @uooa, tap & 6 Adyos dpkas 
éori, veka Tod thy Sudvovay akAwos Kal 
trayiws €rt padXov h mporepov epnpeio Oar. 

Bovdspevos| As distinguished from 
Gere, BoideoOa regards a purpose 
with respect to something else, while 
derew regards the feeling in respect of 
the person himself. BovAeoOa: is used 
of the divine purpose: Matt. xi. 27 
(Luke x. 22); 1 Cor. xii. 11; James i. 
18; 2 Pet.iii.9. For 6é\ew see Mk. xiv. 
36; Acts xviii. 21; Rom. ix. 22; 1 Oor. 
iv. 19; xv. 38; Col. i. 27; 1 Tim. ii. 4; 
James iv. 15; 1 Pet. iii, 17; Matt. 
xii. 7 (Uxx.); Hebr. x. 5, 8 (Lxx.). 

Tois KAnp. THs émayy.| The oath to 
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émdetiat: émideltacdar A. 


Abraham was not for himself alone 
even as the promise was not for himself 
alone. It was for him and his seed: 
for the father of the faithful and all 
faithful sons (c. ii. 16). Thus the 
phrase (the heirs of the promise) 
includes all who under different cir- 
cumstances and different degrees suc- 
ceeded to the promise, the Patriarchs 
(xi. 9), the prze-Christian Jews, Christ- 
ians. The immediate application is 
(€yopev) to the generation of believers 
represented by the Hebrews who had 
need of the assurance. 

TO duet. THs Bovdns|] Wulg. tmmo- 
bilitatem consilit (Old Lat. voluntatis) 
Sui. 

The counsel was that of bringing 
universal blessing through the seed of 
Abraham (comp. Acts iii. 25). This 
part of the promise has not been 
directly quoted, but the reference to 
it is perfectly intelligible from ». 14. 

For the use of the adj. (ro der.) see 
Romani -4saivill. 3); eriCor.) 19 25); 
2 Cor. iv. 17; Phil. iii. 8. 

The word BovA7y is used of God 
Luke vii. 30; Acts ii. 23; iv. 28; 
xiii. 36; xx. 27; Eph. i. 11 xara rv 
B. rod OedAnparos avrov. 

épeoitevoey Spxo] Latt. interposuit 
Jjusjurandum, interposed, as it were, 
between Himself and Abraham with 
an oath: took the position of one 
invoking a higher power. 

The oath directly referred to is 
that to Abraham ; but the mention of 
the oath carries the mind of the 
reader to the oath by which Christ’s 
Priesthood was confirmed (ce. vii. 20 f.). 
The promise.to Abraham confirmed 
by an oath is parallel to the promise 
+o Christ—and through Him to Christ- 
jans—confirmed by an oath. The 
latter oath shews how the first oath 
was to attain fulfilment. 


18 da 6. mp.: pera 5. rp. D,*. 


Delitzsch observes that a similar 
thought lies in the prayer of Hezekiah 
Is. xxxviii. 14 (Lord) be Thou surety 
for me (232). 

The word peotrevew occurs here only 
in N.T. It occurs both in Philo and 
Josephus for that which interposes 
between conflicting powers or persons: 
Philo de plant. Now § 2 (i. 331) rod 
Geiov ‘vopuov...ras Tov evarvtiov (ele- 
ments) ameiAds...pecirevovros Kat Svat- 
tovros. Jos. Antt. vii. 8,5; xvi. 4, 3. 
For pecirns, see ¢. viii. 6 n. 

dpx@] On the oath of God by Him- 
self comp. Achelis Stud. in Christ. 
1867, 3. 

18. wwa...iox. mapa. ey. of katad....] 
that...we may have strong encourage- 
ment who fled...Latt. ut fortissi- 
mum solacium habeamus qui con- 
Jugimus...The whole context shews 
that rapdkAnow is to be understood as 
encouragement to maintain with bold- 
ness a position beset by difficulties, 
and not simply passive consolation. 
The word occurs again in the Epistle 
Coan 5s Px 22. 

The epithet (icxvpav) is unusual 
(comp. v. 7 Kpavy? tox. [xi 34]). It 
describes that which possesses abso- 
lute might, and not simply strength 
sufficient for a particular task. Com- 
pare 2 Cor. x. 10; Apoc. xviii. 2, Io; 
xix. 6; Lk. xv. 14 (not Matt. xiv. 30). 

For the order see ix. 12; and 
distinguish the predicative use in 
Vii. 24. 

On éyopev Chrysostom says with 
true feeling : dpas dru ov thy agiav rhy 
éavrod okorel GAN bras Tovs avOpe- 
mous reion. Comp. 1 John ii. 1 note. 

did Svo mpayp. ap.| by two immut- 
able things, the promise and the oath 
(vv. 13, 17). Upaypna may mean either 
object (c. X. I; Xi. I) or fact, action 
(Acts v. 4; Luke i. 1). 

lI—2 
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18 rov 
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ev ois advy. evo.] That the promise 
of God should fail is as inconceivable 
as that His oath should fail. He must 
(as we speak) fulfil His promise: He 
must fulfil His oath. Comp. Philo, 
de sacr. Ab. et Cain § 28 (i. 181 M.) 
ov 5: dpxov mars 6 Oeds adda Sv adrov 
cal 6 Opkos BéBaws. For advyvarov 
comp. Vi. 4; x. 4; xi. 6; and for ddvp. 
Wevo. see Tit. i. 2; Clem. R. i. c. 27 
ovdey advvarov mapa TG be@ ed py Td 
wevcarda. For illustrations of the 
‘divine impossibility’ see John y. 19 
note. Aug. de civ. v. 10 Recte quippe 
[Deus] omnipotens dicitur qui tamen 
mori et falli non potest. Dicitur enim 
omnipotens faciendo quod yult, non 
patiendo quod non vult; quod ei si ac- 
cideret nequaquam esset omnipotens. 
Unde propterea quedam non potest 
quia omnipotens est. 

The use of 6 Geds (v. 17) and Gedy is 
instructive. In the second case the 
idea is rather that of the nature of 
God than of His Personality: ‘im- 
possible for Him who is God...’ 

oi karapvuydorres kparjoa...| we who 
at the decisive moment fled for refuge 
to lay hold of... Comp. iv. 3 of 
muotevoartes. Every other support 
was abandoned. The word occurs 
again Acts xiv. 6, and is used in con- 
nexion with the cities of refuge Ex. 
xxi. 14; Num. xxxv. 25 f.; Deut. iy. 
42; xix. 5; Jos. xx. 9. The thought 
of these cities appears to be in the 
mind of the writer. Delitzsch refers 
to two striking passages of Philo: 
Leg. All. iii. § 12 (i. 95) 6 8€ evavrios 
tovr@ (who is destitute of feeling for 
the noble) devyet perv ad’ éavrod xara- 
pevyes & emi. rov rév dvrwv bedv. De 
prof. § 18 (i. 560) prror’ ody 7 mpec- 
Burdrn...yntpérodus (among the cities 
' of refuge) 6 Oeids ears Adyos ep? bv 
mp@rov karapevyew aperrudrarov. So 
Clement speaks of Christians as rods 


mpoomepevyoras Tois olkrippois avTou 
[rod peyadou Snusoupyod Kal Seamérov 
rév amavreov] dia Tod Kupiou nay "Inco 
Xpuorod (1 Cor. 20). 

The words xpatnoat tr. mpox. €Ar. 
appear to be connected in different 
ways both with xcarapvyédrres and with 
napakAnow. The position of the words 
makes it difficult to separate cparjaar 
from xarapvyovres; and under any 
circumstances of xatapvydvres would 
be most harsh if taken absolutely. 
At the same time the exact sense of 
kparjoa carries back the thought of 
kpat. Ths mpox. éAm. tO mapaxd\now: 
‘that we who fied for refuge to seize 
the hope may have encouragement to 
keep hold on it’ 

The idea of xparjoa is ‘to lay hold 
on and cling to that which has been 
so taken’ See iv. 14 note. By the 
choice of this word in place of AaBeiv 
or the like, the writer emphasises the 
special duty of the Hebrews to keep 
their own by a fresh effort that which 
they had originally felt to be the one 
spring of safety, even the hope based. 
on the efficacy of Christ’s work, and 
specially of His Priestly intercession, 
whereby the promise of universal 
blessing through Abraham’s seed is 
fulfilled. 

This ‘hope’ is described as ‘lying 
before us’ (comp. c. xii. 1, 2), the prize 
of victory (Philo, de mut. nom. § 14; 
i. 591 M.), open and obvious, as soon as 
we embrace the Faith. It is treated. 
as being at once God’s gift and man’s 
own feeling. It is both an ‘objective’ 
hope and a ‘subjective’ hope. For 
the power of hope see Rom. viii. 24. 
Philo makes bope the characteristic 
of a true man Quod det. pot. ins. § 38 
(i. 218 M.) éeyypaderar yap +7 Oeod 
BiBre sre povos evedmis (leg. 6 eveAmis) 
avOpwros: dore Kata Ta évayria 6 dvo- 
eAms ovk GvOpamos. Spos ody...TOd..- 
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kata Mavojy avOparov Sidbecis Wuyfs 
émt Tov dvtas bvra Gedy eArifovea. 

(c) The promise fulfilled in the 
exaltation of the Son of man (19, 20). 

19, 20. The promise has been ful- 
filled for humanity in the Son of man. 
Hope therefore cap now enter into 
the very Presence of God where ‘Jesus’ 
is, a High-priest for ever. 

19. qv os Gyk. éx.] The hope created 
and sustained by the promise keeps 
the soul secure in all storms (1 Tim. 
i. 19) The Anchor, which is not 
mentioned in the O. T., is the familiar 
symbol of hope. Clement of Alexan- 
dria mentions it as a device on Christ- 
ian rings (Ped. iii. § 59). It occurs 
commonly with the ix@vs on epitaphs. 
And names of hope (Elpis, [Helpis, | 
Elpidius) are very frequent. 

aod. te Kai BeB. Kai cicepy.| These 
words may refer, as far as the struc- 
ture of the sentence is concerned, 
either to ‘hope,’ the main subject, or 
to the ‘anchor,’ with which it is com- 
pared. Patristic interpreters, follow- 
ing Chrysostom, connect them with 
the anchor, and endeavour to lessen 
the harshness of the last predicate 
(eloepxopérny eis TO eo. T. xatar.) by 
drawing an ingenious contrast between 
the earthly anchor which sinks to the 
depths of the sea, and the spiritual 
anchor which rises to the heights of 
heaven (Seikvvow ore Kain Tis avTn THs 
aykvpas 7 vows, ov KaTw méfovca 
AN dye kovdifovca thy Siavocay 
Chrys. ap. Cram. Cat. vii. 5221). But 
no explanation of the kind can re- 
move the strangeness of the image or 
adapt the tense of eicepyopevny directly 
to the action of the anchor. It seems 
certain then that this clause at least 
must refer to ‘hope.’ But there are 
still two possible combinations. The 
three predicates may be taken to- 


gether referring to ‘hope’ or the two 
first may be closely joined (re...xai... 
comp. v. 4) and referred to ‘the 
anchor, while the third may give 
a second characteristic of hope (#s 
aykupay...kat elrepxonernv). In favour 
of this view, which appears to be taken 
by Gcumenius and Theophylact, it 
may be urged that it gives distinct- 
ness to two aspects of hope, its im- 
movable stability, and its penetrative 
vigour. Perhaps however such a 
division is artificial, so that it is best 
to connect the whole description with 
the principal subject (hope). 

The stability of hope is twofold. It 
is undisturbed by outward influences 
(aodadns), and it is firm in its inherent 
character (BeBaia). Comp. ii. 2 note. 
Spes in nobis similitudinem exercet 
anchor, que navem ne ad scopulos 
frangatur retinet, et tutam facit ut non 
timeat submergi, atque firmam ne 
vel titubare possit (Herv.). 

The participle eicepyopévny presents 
hope as ever entering afresh into the — 
Divine Presence encouraged by past 
experience. 

eis TO €odr. Tod kataz.] Hope enters 
to the innermost Sanctuary, the true 
Holy of Holies, that Presence of God, 
where Christ is (comp. vii. 19). The 
cararéracua was the inner veil sepa- 
rating the Holy from the Most Holy 
place (M27°2 Matt. xxvii. 51; c x 
20) as distinguished from the outer 
veil (JO) xddvppa). The distinction 
of the two is not strictly preserved in 
the Lxx.; see also c. ix. 3 pera To devre- 
pov Katamérac pa. Comp. Ex. xl. 5, 19. 

Compare Philo de vit. M. iii, § 5 
(ii. 148 M.) éx rev avra@v TO Te KaTa- 
méragpa kai TO eyouevoy Kahuupa 
careoxevdtero. TO pev elow Kara Tovs 
Téooapas klovas tv émixpimtnta TO 


1 The printed text of the Homily is manifestly imperfect. 
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adurov, ro dé ¢&w Kara Tods TEVTE...: 
and so § 9. See also de gig. § 12 (i. 
270 M.) for a spiritual interpretation. 

Hope, like the anchor, is fixed on 
the unseen: Nautis arenze quibus 
anchora figitur et heeret sunt tectze 
nec videri possunt, et tamen nautz 
sunt in securitate, licet illa videre non 
possint quibus anchorz brachia fir- 
miter adheesere. Sic et nos in hujus 
szeculi fluctibus positi czelestia non 
videmus, et tamen illis ita per spem 
conjuncti sumus ut nullo timoris in- 
cursu moveri possimus (Hery.). Com- 
pare Primasius: Spes interiora vela- 
minis penetrat dum per mentis con- 
templationem futura bona conspicit, 
dum celestia przmia absque ulla 
dubitatione credit sibi provenire, 
sperat, amat, operibusque ostendit 
quid credat et quid speret. 

20. Hope enters where ‘Jesus’—the 
Son of man—has entered as the fore- 
runner of redeemed humanity, on our 
behalf (rep jay), to make atonement 
and intercession for us, and, yet more, 
to prepare an entrance and a place 
for us also. Comp. John xiv. 2. 

Thus to the fulfilment of the type of 
the High-priest’s work another work 
is added. The High-priest entered 
the Holy of Holies on behalf of the 
people, but they never followed him. 
Christ enters heaven as forerunner of 
believers. Comp. x. 19 ff. TIpoé8pa- 
pev iva Tovs émopévous eloaydyn (Huth. 
Zig.). 

The word mpodpopos was used 
especially of the men or troops which 
were sent to explore before the ad- 
yance of an army. Comp. Wisd. xii. 8 


(Ex. xxiii. 28). In Num. xiii. 21 (22) it © 


is used, in a different connexion, of the 


earliest fruits. 

The use of the word eiondGev fixes 
attention on the fact of Christ’s en- 
trance into the Holiest—the transi- 
tion from the seen to the unseen—and 
not on His continuance as our High- 
priest within the Veil (c. ix. 28). 

For umrép jay compare ix. 24; ii. 
9 (vrép mayros). 

"Inoods...apx. yevopevos| The human 
name of the Lord, placed emphatically 
at the end-of the sentence (see c. ii. 
9 note), is here used (contrast 6 ypurros 
c. Y. 5) in regard to His High-priest- 
hood, in order to connect it definitely 
with the fulfilment of His work on 
earth, whereupon He became a High- 
priest for ever. 

The order of words in the last 
clause, xara tiv Td. M. dpx. yev., is 
emphatic. Stress is laid upon the 
fact that Christ is High-priest after a 
new and higher order. He does there- 
fore all that the High-priest did and 
more. Comp. vii. 11, 15; and contrast 
v. 10 (Vv. 63 Vii. 17). 

From this passage it is clear that 
the eternal High-priesthood of the 
Lord ‘after the order of Melchizedek, 
King and Priest, followed on His 
exaltation to the throne of God in His 
glorified humanity (comp. v. 9 f.; vii. 
28). At the same time this view does 
not exclude the recognition of the 
Lord’s Death as a priestly act whereby 
He once for all offered Himself (vii. 
2: 

els rov aidva] Etiam in futuro [sae- 
culo] pontificis agit opus, non tune 
pro peccatis nostris offerens, qu 
nulla erunt, sed ut bonum quod in 
nobis operatus est indeficiens et stabile 
permaneat (Hervy.). 
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Additional Note on vi. 1—8. 


In considering this passage several points must be kept in mind. Considera- 
1. The apostasy described is marked not only by a decisive act pore af 
, : ; 3 .  fecting the 

(maparecovras), but also by a continuous present attitude, a hostile relation jnterpreta- 
to Christ Himself and to belief in Christ (dvacravpodvyras, mapaderypari- tion of the 
Covras). passage. 

2. Thus there is no question of the abstract efficacy of the means of 
grace provided throvgh the ordinances of the Church. The state of the 
men themselves is such as to exclude their application. 


3. The case is hypothetical. There is nothing to shew that the 
conditions of fatal apostasy had been fulfilled, still less that they had been 
fulfilled in the case of any of those addressed. Indeed the contrary is 
assumed : ve. 9 ff. 


4. But though the case is only supposed it is one which must be taken 
into account. It is possible for us to see how it can arise. The state of a 
man may become such as to make the application to him of the appointed 
help towards the divine life not only difficult but impossible. 


5. Such a condition is noticed elsewhere c. x. 26 f.; comp. ¢. iii. 12; 
1 John vy. 16 (note). 

And the frame of mind is recognised not only in relation to apostasy, 
but in relation to the first reception of the Gospel: Matt. xii. 31 (7 rod 
mvevparos BAacgnpia), when the spirit, through which man has the power of 
approach to the Divine, becomes itself rebellious and defiant. 


6. Compare also Gal. v. 4 (xarnpynOnre dad Xpictov); Rom. xi. 21 

(rév Kara pivow Kdddov ovK epeicaro); 1 Tim. iv. 1 (droorqcovral wes Tis 
miorews); 1 Tim. vi. 10 (amenAamOnoay aro ths micrews); 2 Pet. ii. 20; 
John xv. 1 ff., 6 (€BAjOn ew, eEnpavOn, xaiera). In these passages various 
aspects of the sin and its consequences are indicated, which answer to the 
responsible action of man and the fulfilment of the divine law of retri- 
bution. 

7. The analogy of human life furnishes an illustration of the general 
idea, A second birth is inconceivable: but a restoration to life is not so. 

This however does not come within the ordinary view. So it is in the 
spiritual life. A re-birth is impossible, yet even here a restoration to life 
may be accomplished. 

The passage was variously interpreted in early times. TRTULLIAN, Some _ 
representing the sterner (Montanist) view, held that it declared that all Patristic 
who had fallen away from the faith, either by temporary apostasy or by ate nee 
gross sin, were cut off from it for their whole life, without possibility of P 
readmission on repentance: de Pudic. xx. Hoc qui ab apostolis didicit et 
cum apostolis docuit, nunquam meecho et fornicatori secundam peenitentiam 
promissam ab apostolis norat. 

In the earliest stage of the Novatianist controversy the words do not 
seem to have been quoted. Novatian himself does not refer to the epistle. 
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In the fourth century and onwards however it was pressed by those who 
held his views (comp. Theodoret ad Joc.; Athanas. Ep. ad Serap. iv. § 13; 
Hieron. adv. Jovin. ii. 3; Ambros. de Poen. ii. 2 §§ 6 ff.). 

But this opinion and this use of these words found no favour in the 
Catholic Church. On the contrary the Catholic writers limited the 
meaning of the passage to the denial of a second baptism. So among the 
Greek Fathers. 

Arwanastus (J. ¢.) play elvar rHv dvaxainow Sia tod Barrioparos Kal pr) 
Sevrépay drodaiverat. 

Epreuanius (Her. lix. 2, p. 494) T@ peév Ovre rods dra§ dvaxawicbévras 
kal mapamecovtas dvaxawifew ddvvarov. ote yap ere yevynOnoetar Xproros 
iva oravpwby vmép jar: ove dvactavpoty dvivarai tis Tov vidy Tod Oeod Tov 
unkére oravpovpevov: ovte Svvaral tis Aourpoy Sevrepov AapBavew- Ev yap ears 
To Barricpa kal els 6 eyaumopos. 

Curysostom (ad loc.) ri obv; exBéBAnra 7 peTdvowa; ovx 7) peravova’ pA) 
yévouro: add’ 6 dia AouTpod maAw dvaxawicpds. ov yap elmev advvatoy dvakat- 
vo Ojvat eis perdvovay Kal eotynoer, add’ eimdy ‘dddvarov’ empyayev ‘dvacrrav- 
potvras’...0 d€ Néyet TodTO €ote TO Bdmticpa oravpds eoTt: cuverTavpdsOn yap 
6 madatos nuav avOperros... 

THEODORET: toy dyav advvdrov, pyoivr, ro’s TS Tavayio mpooceAndrvOdras 
Barricpart...avdis mpocedOeiv kal ruxeiv érépov Bamricpatos: TrovTo yap ovdév 
éotw Erepov } mad Tov viov Tov Beod rH oravpS mpoonacat. 

CAcuMENIUS: ti ody; e&éBade Hv peravoray; pn yévorro...dd\Aa THY dia 
Barricparos peravorav...d0ev kal eimey ‘ dvaxawitew’ Srep idiov Barricparos. 
EurayMivs Zia. ; ti oby; exBéBdyrau 3 perdvoras ral yevorro- elm @v ‘yap 

els peravotay’ ovK €oTn péxpt TovTOV GAN emynyayev ‘avacravpodyras éavTois 
Tov viov Tod Oeod, dia peravoias, pyaiv, dvacravpovans Tov Xpiorov...7d [yap | 


, , 2 4 > of > > 2 , 2 , € 
. Bamticpa oravpds éotw...domep ovv ama& GAN ov Sevrepov earavpebn 6 


Xpiorés ovrws ama& adAN ov Sevrepov xpn BarriverOa. 

And among the Latin fathers : 

AMBROSE (de Peenit. ii. 3): De baptismate autem dictum verba ipsa 
declarant quibus significavit impossibile esse lapsos renovari in poenitentiam, 
per lavacrum enim renovamur...eo spectat ut de baptismo dictum credamus 
in quo crucifigimus filium Dei in nobis... 

Possum quidem etiam illud dicere ei qui hoc de pcenitentia dictum 
putat, quia que impossibilia sunt apud homines possibilia sunt apud 
Deum... 

Sed tamen de baptismo dictum, ne quis iteret, vera ratio persuadet. 


Primasius: Quid ergo? exclusa est pcenitentia post baptismum et 
venia delictorum? Absit. Duo siquidem genera sunt pcenitentiz, unum 
quidem ante baptismum, quod et przeparatio baptismi potest appellari... 
alterum ‘autem genus poenitentize quo post baptismum delentur peccata 
quam beatus Apostolus minime excludit. 

This specific and outward interpretation of the words is foreign to the 
scope of the passage, and indeed to the thought of the apostolic age; but 
none the less it presents in a concrete shape the thought of the Apostle. 
It brings out plainly that there can be no repetition of the beginning. 
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The forces which in the order of divine providence are fitted to call out 
faith in the first instance, and to communicate life, are not fitted to recreate 
it when it has been lost. There can be no second spiritual birth. The 
powers which are entrusted to the Christian society are inadequate to 
deal with this last result of sin; but the power of God is not limited. 
Compare Additional Note on 1 John y. 16. 


Hervetus (reading renovari) emphasises the moral impossibility from 
the human side with singular power and freshness: Non...Montani vel 
Novati heeresim hic approbamus qui contendunt non posse renovari per 
peenitentiam eos qui crucifixere sibimet filium Dei. Sed ideo impossibile 
esse dicimus ut tales renoventur quia nolunt renovari. Nam si vellent, esset 
utique possibile. Quod ergo renovari nequeunt non est excusatio infirmi- 
tatis eorum sed culpa voluntatis ipsorum qui malunt veteres perdurare 
quam renovari...sicque fit ut ad poenitentiam redire non valeant...Quales 
et in monasteriis hodie sunt nonnulli, habentes quidem speciem pietatis 
virtutem autem ejus abnegantes, et ideo poenitentiam agere non possunt, 
quia de solo exteriori habitu gloriantur et sanctos se esse putant quia 
sanctitatis indumentum portant. 


Additional Note on vi. 12: The Biblical idea of 
‘inheritance’ (kAnpovopia). 


The group of words kAnpovopos (i. 2; Vi. 17; Xi. 7), KAnpovopety (i. 4, 143 Use in the 
vi. 12; xii. 17), and KAnpovopia (xi. 8) is characteristic of the Epistle. The uxx. of 
idea of ‘inheritance’ which they convey is in some important respects 
different from that which we associate with the word. This idea finds a clear 
expression in the txx. from which it was naturally transferred to the N. T. 

The word xAnpovopos is rare in the Lxx. It occurs only in Jud. xviii. «Anpordsuos, 
7; 2 Sam. xiv. 7; Jer. viii. 10; Mic. i. 15 (Jer. xlix. 1 Symm.) as the 
rendering of Wh, and in Ecclus. xxiii. 22. 

KAnpovopety and KAnpovouia are very frequent. The former word occurs «dypovopeiv 
about 140 times and 100 times as the rendering of Y}, and 18 times as the eer 
rendering of Smo, 

The latter word occurs more than 180 times and about 145 times as the 
representative of nen and about 17 times as the rendering of derivatives 
of Wy), 

The fundamental passage which determines the idea is the promise to «Anpovo- 
Abraham Gen. xv. 7, 8 dotvai cou thy yay ravrny KAnpovopAoa (following on Mév. 
v0. 3, 4 KAnpovopnoes pe); XXii. 17 KAnpovounoes TO oOmeppa cov Tas Todes 
Tov vrevavtiov. Comp. xxiv. 60; xxviii. 4. 

Hence the phrase xAypovopeiv thy yfv is used constantly of the occupation 
of Canaan by the Israelites: Lev. xx. 24 vpeis KAnpovoyynoere thy yhv adrav 
kal €y@ Sdow vpiv adrny ev krnoer: Deut. iv. 1, 5, 14 &c.; xxx. 5; Jos. 1.15; 

Jud. xviii. 9; Neh. ix. 15, 22 ff.; Obad. 20; and that also with a distinct 
reference to the destruction of the nations in possession of it: Num, xxi. 35; 
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Deut. ii. 24, 31; ix. 1; xxxi. 3. The land belonged to the Lord and He gave 
it to Israel (Ps. civ. (cv.) 44). In the Psalms this ‘inheritance of the land’ 
assumes a, spiritual colouring as the privilege of the righteous: Ps. xxiv. 
(xxv.) 13; Xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 9, 11 (Matt. v. 5), &c.; and in the second part of 
Isaiah the idea finds its complete fulfilment in the Messianic age: Is. liv. 
3; lvii. 13; 1x. 21; xi. 7 (ee Seurépas KX. Tr. y.)5 lxiii. 18 ; Ixv. 9. 

The word «Anpovopety is used even where the absolute claim urged by 
violence is unjust: 1 K. xx. (xxi.) 15 ff (comp. 2 K. xvii. 24; Ps. Ixxxii. 
(Ixxxiii.) 13; Is. xiv. 21; Ezek. [vii. 24; xxxiii. 25]); and also where it 
expresses a rightful mastery used for a necessary destruction (Hos. ix. 6; 
Hzek. xxxvi. 12; Zech. ix. 4). 

In all these cases «Anpovopeiy answers to ¥1). As the rendering of Sm 
it is used of the possession of Canaan (Hx. xxiii. 30), of inheritance generally 
(Jud. xi. 2), and metaphorically (Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 111 ; Prov. iii. 35; xiii. 22 
dyabds avipp KAnpovounoes viods vidv). 

Comp. Hcclus. iv. 133 vi 13 X. 115 xix. 33 xx: 25; xxxvil. 20; 2) Mace. 
ii. 4. 

The senses of xAnpovopia correspond with those of kAnpovopeiv. It is 
used for an allotted portion, a possession, an inheritance (Num. xxiy. 18; 
xxvii. 7; xxxvi. 2 ff.; Deut. iii. 20; Ps. ii. 8; exxvi. (cxxvii.) 3 7 KAnpovopia 
Kupiov vioi). The land itself is ‘a possession’ of the Lord: Jer. ii. 7 (comp. 
iii. 19). Two particular uses of the word require to be noticed: God is 
the kAnpovoyia of His people, and His people are His xAnpovopia. The 
former usage is rare. In a peculiar sense God is spoken of as the ‘inheri- 
tance’—‘portion’—of the Levites: Num. xviii. 20; Josh. xiii. 14; Ezek. 
xlivy. 28; but the same privilege is extended also to Israel: Jer. x. 16; 
xxviii. (li.) 19. On the other hand the thought of Israel as the ‘inheritance’ 
—‘portion’—of God extends throughout the Old Testament: Deut. xxxii. 9; 
TeNaMl xX. 2+ Xxyi, 10,2 Nam. Xv. 0 LOls Xx. 105 XXLE Ses eK evils amor 
Ps. xxvii. (xxviii) 9; xxxii. (xxxiii.) 12; Ixxiii. (Ixxiv.) 2, &c.; Is, xix. 25; 
xlvii. 6; lxiii. 17; Jer. xii. 7 ff.; Joel ii. 17; Mic. vii. 14. 


In all these cases xAnpovoyia represents nbn which is much less 
frequently rendered by kAjpos and pépis. In Deuteronomy however God 
is spoken of as the kAjpos of Levi (x. 9; xviii. 2); and Israel as the KAjpos 
(ix. 29) and pépis (ix. 26) of God. Comp. Ecclus. xxiv. 12; xly. 22 (?). 

From these examples it will appear that the dominant Biblical sense of 
‘inheritance’ is the enjoyment by a rightful title of that which is not the 
fruit of personal exertion. The heir being what he is in relation to others 
enters upon a possession which corresponds with his position ; but there is 
no necessary thought of succession to one who has passed away (yet see 
Matt. xxi. 38 and parallels; Lk. xii. 13). An inheritance, in other words, 
answers to a position of privilege and describes a blessing conferred with 
absolute ‘validity ; and an heir («Aypovdyos) is one who has authority to 
deal with, to administer, a portion, a possession (xAjpos). 

The principle that ‘inheritance is by birth and not by gift’ (Arist. Pod, 
y. 8) has a spiritual fulfilment. When God ‘gives’ an inheritance (Acts 
vii. 5; xx. 32) it is because those to whom it is given stand by His grace 
in that filial relation which in this sense carries the gift. 
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In the N. T. the words are commonly used in connexion with the Use in the 

blessing (1 Pet. iii. 9) which belongs to divine sonship, the spiritual N.T. 
correlative to the promise to Abraham (Rom. iv. 13 f.; viii. 17; Gal. iii. 18, 
29; iv. 1, 7; comp. ¢. vi. 12, 17; xi. 8). The son of God as son enjoys 
that which answers to his new birth (comp. Matt. v. 5; Eph. i. 14, 18; Col. 
iii. 24). This is described as ‘eternal life’ (Matt. xix. 29; Tit. iii. 7; comp. 
Mk. x. 17; Lk. x. 25; xviii. 18), or ‘the kingdom of God’ (1 Cor. vi. 9 f. ; 
xv. 50; Gal. vy. 21; comp. Matt. xxv. 34; Eph. v. 5; James ii. 5), or 
‘salvation’ (c. i. 14), ‘an inheritance incorruptible’ (1 Pet. i 4; comp. 1 
Cor. xy. 50), ‘the eternal inheritance’ (c. ix. 15). Under one aspect it is 
realised through conflict (Apoc. xxi. 7). 

This ruling sense illustrates the use of the word in the other connexions 

in which it is found. Esau vainly sought to ‘inherit the blessing’ (c. xii. 17): 
he had lost the character to which it belonged. Noah in virtue of his 
faith ‘became heir of the righteousness which is according to faith’ (ce. xi. 
7): faith produced in him its proper fruit. The Son as Creator was 
naturally appointed ‘heir of all things’ (c. i 2); and in virtue of His work 
‘He hath inherited’ in His glorified humanity ‘a name more excellent than 
angels’ (¢. i. 4). 
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VII. *Od-ros yap 6 Medyicedék, Bacibeyc DaAHM, lepeyc TOY G€0F 


I 6 (cwarr.) C*: ds (cvvavr.) NABD, (appy. a primitive error). 


Ill. THE CHARACTERISTICS OF 
CHRIST AS ABSOLUTE HIGH-PRIEST 
SHADOWED FORTH BY MELCHIZEDEK 
(e. Vii.). 

The last words of the sixth chapter 
offered a twofold thought, which the 
writer of the Epistle now works out 
in detail, going back, after the solemn 
digression of ec. vi, to the subject 
announced in ¢. y. 10. The priestly 
office of Christ is after the order of 
Melchizedek (1); and after this order 
He is High-priest for ever (2). 

The main object of the section is to 
shew that there were in the O. T. from 
the first indications of a higher order 
of Divine Service than that which 
was established by the Mosaic Law ; 
and that these found a perfect reali- 
sation in Christ, a Son, perfected for 
evermore. 

(1) The office of Christ after the 
order of Melchizedek (vii. 1—25). 

In these verses no mention is 
made of the High-priesthood. The 
writer deals with the general con- 
ception of priesthood as exhibited in 
Scripture. He marks (a) the charac- 
teristics of Melchizedek (1—3); and 
then (6) determines the relation of 
Melchizedek to the Levitical priest- 
hood (4—10); and lastly (c) compares 
the Levitical priesthood with that of 
Christ (11—25). 

(a) Characteristics of Melchizedek 
(I—3). 

The Apostle (a) notices the positive 
facts related of Melchizedek ; the de- 
scription of his person ; of his meeting 
with Abraham; of Abraham’s offer- 
ing (1, 2@); and then (8) indicates the 
significance of his character from the 
interpretation of his titles, King of 
Righteousness, King of Peace, and 
from the features in his portraiture 
which can be deduced from the silence 
of Scripture (28, 3). 

"For this Melchizedek, king of 
Salem, priest of God Most High, who 


met Abraham as he was returning 
Jrom the slaughter of the kings and 
blessed him, ?to whom also Abraham 
divided a tithe of all—being first by 
interpretation king of Righteousness 
and then also king of Salem, which 
is king of Peace, 2without father, - 
without mother, without genealogy, 
having neither beginning of days nor 
end of life, but made like to the Son 
of God,—abideth a priest perpetually. 

I, 2a. The historical facts as to 
Melchizedek. 

I. ovros yap] The particle is ex- 
planatory and not strictly argumenta- 
tive. The writer purposes to lay open 
how much is included in the phrase 
kara rag Medxuredéx, to which he has _ 
again returned. 

The connexion is obvious if the 
sentence is at once completed : otros 
(c. Vi. 20) yap M...... pévet tepeds eis rd 
dunvexés. Christ is spoken of as High- 
priest for ever after the order of 
Melchizedek, for Melchizedek offers a 
figure of such an abiding office, inas- 
much as he abides a priest without 
successor. The antitype however goes 
beyond the type (dpyiepe’s, els rév 
aidéva, aS compared with iepeds, els +6 
dunvexés). See Additional Note. 


Baowheds Sarju] nov, like pidyi, is 
properly an adj. sound, at peace, but 


is used (as Didy}) here as a subst., 
peace. (So Philo Leg. Alleg. iii. 25; 
i. p. 102 M.) 

The locality of the place does not 
in any way enter into the writer’s 
argument. The Jewish tradition of 
the Apostolic age appears to have 
identified it with Jerusalem (Jos. Anitt. 
i, 10, 2; B. J. vi. 10; and so Zurg, 
Onk.; comp. Ps. Ixxvi. 2). 

In the time of Jerome Salem was 
identified with Salem near Scytho- 
polis, where the remains of Melchize- 
dek’s palace were shewn. 
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yA t £ , ? \ € t > a o 
ToY yyictoy, Tot cyNantHcac ABpadu YTMOCTpEonTi Amd TAC KorTAc 
a 1 \ , 2 7 c \ b) , 
TON BacikewN KaL EYAOCHCac AUTOV, *w KQL A€KATHN TIO TIANTOON 


a. f- "A / => \ ¢ / \ 
euepirev “ABpaau, mpwtov méev épunvevouevos Bactreds 


I, 2 atrév.. ABpadu: Dy* avrdv kat ABpadm evhoynbels dx’ atrod 6 (sic) cal dex. 


mavrov én. [adr 2]. 


2 ard mdvrev éuépioev: euépicev dd rdyTwv ®. 


+marpidpxns syr hl. 


(iepeds) Tov Geod Tod vpiorou] Gen. 
xiy. 18 (1»>y 5x), identified with Jeho- 
vah v. 22. The epithet does not mark 
a relation to inferior deities, but the 
absolute elevation of the Lord. It 
occurs again Num. xxiv. 16 (Balaam); 
Deut. xxxii. 8 (Song of Moses); and in 
the Psalms. It is found also in 
Pheenician inscriptions, and (with the 
corresponding jem.) in the Penulus 
of Plautus (v. 1 1 Alonim valunoth). 
The title occurs elsewhere in the N. T. 
Mk. v. 7 (|| Lk. viii. 28); Acts xvi. 17. 
Comp. Lk. i. 32, 35; Acts vii. 48. 

It is to be remarked that there are 
elsewhere traces of a primitive (mono- 
theistic) worship of El in Phoenicia 
side by side with that of Baal, the 
centre of Phoenician polytheism. 
Comp. Gihler, Thzol. of O. T. i. 
go f. (Eng. Tr.). 

6 ovvayTnoas...vmoorpéporrt]...who 
met...as he was returning, Latt. qui 
obviavit...regresso (Gen. xiv. 17, LXX. 
pera TO vmoorpéevar as in Hebr.). 
The time was that of the fulness 
of Abraham’s disinterested victory. 
Probably the pres. part. is chosen 
to mark this thought, which is less 
clear in the original phrase. Compare 
Philo, Ocacdpevos éravovra Kal tpo- 
matopopovvra (de Abr. § 40). 

In Gen. xiv. 17 f. it is said ‘ The 
king of Sodom went out to meet him 
..and Melchizedek, king of Salem, 
brought forth bread and wine... 
Since the latter.detail is omitted here, 
the former, which is included in it, is 
rightly applied to Melchizedek. For 
ovvavray see Lk. ix. 37; xxii. I0; 
Acts x. 25. 

dro ths Kkonjs] Gen. xiv. 17; Deut. 


wavTov : mavrés B. 


"ABp.: 


xxviii, 25; Josh. x. 20. Kom (not 
elsewhere in N. T.) and the original 


phrase (13712) may mean only ‘the 


smiting,’ ‘the defeat,’ 

evAoyjoas] By the act of blessing, 
Melchizedek at once assumed the 
position of a superior. And Abraham 
on his part freely acknowledged Mel- 
chizedek’s implied claim to superiority, 
and divided to him a tithe from all 
the spoil which he had taken (v. 4). 

2b, 3. The historical details as to 
Melchizedek having been given, the 
writer of the Epistle goes on to in- 
terpret the Scriptural narrative so far 
as it affects the view of Melchizedek’s 
character and person absolutely. He 
points out its bearing on his position 
in relation to Abraham and the Levi- 
tical priests in the next section. 

Melchizedek’s typical character is 
shewn to be indicated positively by 
what is said of him, and negatively by, 
what is not said. : 

Thusthree distinct features arenoted 
in which Melchizedek points to Christ. 
(1) His name and title: King of Right- 
eousness and King of Peace. (2) His 
isolation from all priestly descent, as 
holding his priesthood himself alone. 
(3) The absence of all record of his 
birth and death. 

In other words the record of Mel- 
chizedek points to Christ in character, 
in office, in person (nature). 

The clauses are not simply in ap- 
position with the subject but are pre- 
dicative: ‘Melchizedek...as being, 
first by interpretation...as being pre- 
sented to us...remaineth.’ 

2b. mparov pév...€rera dé] being 
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sy ‘ , ef i 
Atkatoovyns Errerta b€ Kal Bacideye Tadd, & éortw Bact- 


\ 2 , > , > he > / , 
Aeéus Eipnyns, SaTaTwo, AUNTWP, aYEVEAaNOYNTOS, UNTE 


6é Kal: 


Jirst by the interpretation of his name 
King of Righteousness, and then also 
(by his dominion) King of Salem, 
which is, King of Peace. His personal 
name and the name of his city are 
taken to correspond with the actual 
traits of his character. 

€ppnvevopevos] The simple form (com- 
monly pedepynv.) occurs elsewhere in 
N. T. John i, 44 (43) (6 €ppny.); 
D8: 9p 

Baoireds dSixacocvyns] Jos. B. J. vi. 
10 Medy. 6 TH watpia yhéoon KAnOeis 
Baoweds Sikatos. 

dixacoovyns...eipjyns] The order in 
which the words occur is significant. 
Righteousness must come first. Com- 
pare Rom. v. 1; xiv. 17; Ps. Ixxii. 3 
(Hebr.); Ixxxv. 10; Is. xxxii. 17; 
James iii. 18; ¢ xii. 11. Both are 
characteristic of the Messianic times 
(Is. ix.1—7). The one aspect is given in 
Ps. xlv. 4 ff.: Jer. xxiii. 6; xxxiii. 15 f; 
Dan. ix. 24; Mal. iv. 2; and the other 
in 1 Chron. xxii. 8 ff; Mic. v. 5. 
Theodoret (and others) notice how 
both graces perfectly meet in Christ 
for the blessing of humanity: avrés 
yap [6 xptords] ers kara rov dméaroXov 
7 eipyyn npadv (Eph. ii. 14), adrds KéxAn- 
Tat kata Tov mpodyrny Sixaociyn Huay 
(Jer. xxiii. 6). 

Compare Bernard, Serm. de div. 
xix. 4, Tu, homo, noli prius rapere 
quod tuum est, et justitiam quam 
Deo et pacem quam proximo debes 
contemnere (the reference is to Rom. 
Xiv. 17). 

The genitive in each case (Bac. Otk., 
Bao. <ip.) expresses the characteristic 
of the sovereign: he is a ‘righteous- 
ness-king,’ a ‘peace-king,’ one in 
whom and through whom righteous- 
ness and peace are realised. Com- 
pare Jer. xxxiii. 15; Is. ix. 6. 

érecra 5é...] The personal charactér 


om. kai me, 


of the priest-king leads to the notice 
(mera 5€ xai) of the kingdom which 
he administered: being righteous in 
himself he kept peace under his 
sway. 

6 €orw] Mk. vii. 34; and with pedep- 
Envevopevov Mk. v. 41; Xv. 22, 34. 
Comp. Lk. xii. 1; Gal. iv. 24f. 

There is no exact parallel in Scrip- 
ture to this kind of use of names, 
which is common in Philo (comp. 
Siegfried, ss. 190 ff.). The nearest 
approach to it is perhaps in John ix. 
7 ZAwdy (6 Epunveverar’Areorarpévos). 
But the importance attached to names 
in the O. T. sufficiently explains it. 
Comp. Is. viii. 1, 18; ix. 6. Chler, 
O. T. Theology, § 88. 

3. The delineation of Melchizedek 
is expressive also negatively. The 
silence of Scripture, the character- 
istic form, that is, in which the nar- 
rative is presented, is treated as hay- 
ing a prophetic force. Melchizedek 
stands unique and isolated both in 
his person and in his history. He is 
not connected with any known line: 
his life has no recorded beginning or 
close. 

Philo not unfrequently draws argu- 
ments from omissions in the Biblical 
narrative. Examples are given by 
Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien, 
179: eg. Quod det. pot. insid. § 48 
(i. 224 M.). 

dn. dy. ayev.| Vulg. sine patre, sine 
matre, sine genealogia. The Pesh. 
renders these words by a paraphrase: 
‘whose father and mother are not 
written in genealogies,’ 

The words (dmrdrop, duntop) were 
used constantly in Greek mythology 
(eg. of Athene and Hepheestus) ; and 
so passed into the loftier conceptions 
of the Deity, as in that of Trismegistus 
quoted by Lactantius (iv. 13): ipse 
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dpxny NMEPOV NTE Cons Tédos Exwv, adpwuowwpévos dé 


enim pater Deus et origo et princi- 
pium rerum quoniam parentibus caret 
drdtep atque dyunrwp a Trismegisto 
verissime nominatur, quod ex nullo sit 
procreatus. This familiar usage was 
suited to suggest to the readers of 
the Epistle the nature of the divine 
priest shadowed out in the type. The 
word durjrwp is used by Philo of Sarah, 
De ebriet. § 14 (i. 365 M.); and in 
Euripides Jon speaks of himself as 
dpntep amdrwp te yeyws (Lon 109). 

Philo in a striking passage (De 
Prof. § 20; i. 562 M.) describes the 
Levites as being in some sense ‘ exiles 
who to do God’s pleasure had left 
parents and children and brethren and 
all their mortal kindred’: 6 yovv apyn- 
yétns Tod Oracov TovTov, he continues, 
Aéyou cicayerat TS warp Kal rH wnTpi 
Ovyx éwpaka vuas Kal rods ddeAdovs ov 
ywedoko kal trois viois droywéoKke 
vmép tov Siya peOoAkis Oepamevew Td 
év. The words throw light on Lk. 
xiv. 26. 

In the case of the Jewish priests 
a Levitical (Aaronic, Num. xvi. xvii.) 
descent was required on the father’s 
side, an Israelitish, on the mother’s. 
(Comp. Ezra ii. 61 f.) 

adyeveaddyntos| without genealogy, 
without any recorded line of ancestors. 
He did not trace back his claims to 
the priesthood to any forefather (comp. 
v. 6). Perhaps the word (which is not 
found elsewhere) suggests, though it 
does not express, the thought that he 
had no known descendants, and was 
not the author of a priestly line. 

Compare : Subito introducitur sicut 
et Elias (Primas.). 

pyre apx. ju. pyre ¢. 7. €xov] Scrip- 
ture records nothing of his birth or of 
his death, of the beginning of a life of 
manifold activity (dpy. nuepdy, comp. 
y. 7), nor of the close of his earthly 
existence. Nothing in the phrase 
indicates a miraculous translation or 
the like. The silence may perhaps 
seem to be more significant, since the 


death of Aaron is described in detail: 
Num. xx. 22 ff. 

dpopowpévos tr. vi. tr. 6.] Non dicitur 
Filius Dei assimilatus Melchisedeko, 
sed contra, nam Filius Dei est anti- 
quior et archetypus (Bengel). So Theo- 
doret: ekeivos rovtov Tumos, ovTos dé 
Tov Tumov 7) adnOeca. The truth is of 
general application. The physical, 
the historical, is the limited repre- 
sentation of the spiritual, the eternal. 

The choice of the participle in 
place of dporos shews that the resem- 
blance lies in the Biblical representa- 
tion and not primarily in Melchizedek 
himself. The comparison is not be- 
tween Christ and Melchizedek, but 
between Christ and the isolated por- 
traiture of Melchizedek ; and that in 
regard to the divine Nature of the 
Incarnate Son (r@ vid rod Geod), and 
not to His human Nature in which He 
both was born and died, nor even to His 
official dignity (r@ xpiorg). It is not 
however implied that the record in 
Genesis was purposely designed to 
convey the meaning which is found in 
it, but that the history sketched by 
prophetic power has the meaning. 

Perhaps the remarkable variation 
in the language, which cannot be 
mere rhetorical ornament (u7jre dpx. 
ie. pyre Cons Téedos, not unre dpxny pyre 
tédos (ws), may point to the fact that 
the Son of God was (in His Divine 
Nature) beyond time, while the human 
life which He assumed was to be 
without end. Compare Theophylact: 
6 xXptoros...dre Oeds...dvapxos kata TH 
Tov xpovov apxny ei Kai Tov marépa Exe 
dpxnv Kal airvoy. 

apop.] Latt. assimilatus (similatus) 
made like to. The word, which is 
found in the best authors, does not 
occur elsewhere in N. T. Zp. Jerem. 
4, 62, 70. 

On the likeness Primasius remarks 
(following Chrysostom): In hoc est 
similitudo quod nec illius (Melch.) 
nec istius (Christi) initium legitur vel 
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finis: illius quia non est scriptum ; 
istius autem quia omnino non est. 
TS vig Tod Oeod] The choice of this 
name here emphasises that aspect of 
the Lord’s person which was typified 
by the absence of all notice of the 


birth or death of Melchizedek. See , 
» | goes on to consider his priesthood in 


dyeecAls Vis Oe x. 20! 
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maineth a priest perpetually, Latt. 
manet sacerdos in perpetuum. The 
use of the phrase els 76 din». for els tov 
aiéva marks his priesthood as con- 
tinued to the end in his person with- 
out break. He had no successors 
(so Theodoret rightly explains the 
words: émeidnmep thy icpwadvny ov map- 
émeuryev eis matdas), and no provision 
for a successor to him is recorded in 
Scripture. He therefore abides a 
priest ‘perpetually, ‘for ever,’ not 
literally but in the Scriptural por- 
traiture. This is one of the points in 
which ‘he was made like to the Son 
of God.’ 

The idea that the perpetuity of his 
priesthood lay in the fact that it was 
continued in Christ (manet...non in se 
sed in Christo. Primas.) destroys the 
parallel; and the structure of the 
whole paragraph absolutely forbids 
_ the application of this clause to any 
other than the Melchizedek of the 
record in Genesis. 

eis TO Sinv.] See c. x. 1 note. The 
phrase does not describe absolute per- 
petuity, duration without end, but 
duration continued under the condi- 
tions implied or expressed in the par- 
ticular case. Thus it is said App. B. C. 
i. § 4, Suxrarwp eis ro Sinveres npédn. 
Cf. Pun. viii. § 136. Heliodor. Zth. 
i. § 14 guy7 eis ro Sinveés e(npiocar. 
Here no limit is marked negatively or 
positively, and the phrase simply ex- 
cludes interruption in Melchizedek’s 
tenure of his office. No one takes it 
from him (comp. v. 8). Such a con- 
dition is equally satisfied by his actual 
continuance for ever, a supposition 
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excluded by the circumstances; or by 
the typical interpretation of the silence 
of the record. 
(6) The relation of Melchizedek to 
the Levitical priesthood (4—10). 
Having discussed the historical no- 
tice of Melchizedek in itself, the writer 


relation to that of the Law. In doing 
this he first notices 

(a) the general position of Melchize- 
dek (4); and then gives in detail his 
points of superiority 

(8) in respect of Abraham, whom 
he both tithed (5, 6a), and blessed 
(60, 7); and 

(y) in respect of the Levitical 
priests, who exercised their functions 
as dying men (8), and in Levi their 
head implicitly paid tithes to Mel- 
chizedek (9, 10). 

4 Now consider how great this man 
was to whom Abraham gave a tithe 
taken out of the chief spoils, Abraham 
the patriarch. * And while those (the 
priests) sprung from the sons of Levi, 
on receiving the priest’s office, have 
commandment to take tithes from the 
people according to the Law, that is 
Srom thetr brethren, though they have 
come out of the loins of Abraham, °he 
whose genealogy is not counted from 
themtithed Abraham, and blessed him 
that hath the promises. 7But with- 
out any gainsaying the less is blessed 
by the greater. *And while here 
dying men receive tithes, there one of 
whom tt is witnessed that he liveth. 
°And, so to say, through Abraham, 
Levi also who receiveth tithes is 
tithed ; for he was yet in the loins 
of his father when Melchizedek met 
him. 

4. The general superiority of Mel- 
chizedek over Abraham, the great 
father of Israel, is stated summarily. 
The artificial order of the words em- 
phasises the idea which they convey, 
the last phrases taking up in a more 
striking form what has been said 
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before (Sexdrny ’ABpady...€n rév dxpo- 
Owiwy, 6 marpiapxns). 

It is assumed throughout that the 
receiver of tithe is greater than the 
giver of tithe: in the case of the less 
familiar blessing this superiority is 
affirmed (v. 7). 

Gewpeire S€] Now consider...Vulg. 
intuemini (O.L. videtis, videte) autem. 
The structure of the whole passage 
shews that the verb is an imperative 
and not an indicative. The word itself, 
which expresses the regard of atten- 
tive contemplation, is frequent in the 
historical books of the N.T. but is not 
found elsewhere in the Epistles except 
1 John iii. 17. The particle dé marks 
a fresh beginning. The general pic- 
ture claims detailed study. Comp. 
VANIE MT s5 X1.: I. 

Sexarny...daxev| The offering ap- 
pears as the spontaneous recognition 
of the dignity of Melchizedek. 

ex tav akpod.| Vulg. de pracipuis. 
O. L. de primitivis (primitiis)..., 
Syr. the tithes and firstfruits. The 
tithe was of the whole (amo raytwr 
». 2), and it was taken from the 
choicest of the spoil. The dxpoOina 
were specially the part of the spoil 
which was offered as a thank-offering 
to the gods: Herod. viii. 121 f. 

mdikos) Latt. guantus (Aug. qua- 
lis). The word is used properly of 
magnitude in dimension: Gal. vi. 11; 
Zech. ii. 2 (6) (Lxx.). Comp. 4 Mace. 
XY. 21 mnAlkats Kal mocats Bacavoss. 

‘Consider how great was this priest- 
king, to whom...’ The otros looks 
back to wv. I—4; and the greatness of 
Melchizedek is not first inferred from 
Abraham’s gift. 

6 marpiapxns| Abraham...Abraham 
the patriarch. The title of honour 
stands emphatically at the end of the 
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sentence. It is used again Acts ii. 29 
(of David) and Acts vii. 8 f. (of the sons 
of Jacob) and several times in the 
Books of Chronicles of ‘the chiefs of 
the fathers’ (1 Chron. ix. 9 Compl. ; 
xxiv. 31, &¢.) and ‘captains’ (2 Chron. 
xxiii. 20), but not elsewhere in Lxx. 
The first thought is of Abraham as 
the father of Israel; but beyond this 
he is the father of the whole family of 
faith: Rom. iv. 11 f. 

Quasi diceret, Quem vos excellen- 
tiorem omnibus hominibus estimatis, 
hic decimas obtulit Melchisedech qui 
in figura Christi preecessit (Primas.). 

5, 6a. This is the first of the special 
marks of superiority by which the 
priesthood of Melchizedek was dis- 
tinguished. The Levitical priests 
tithed their brethren: Melchizedek, a’ 
priest of another race, tithed Abraham 
their common father. His priesthood 
was absolute and not a priority in the 
same family. 

kat of pev ek Tr. vi. A....AauB.] 
‘And to come to particulars (vv. 8, 9), 
while the descendants of Levi on re- 
ceiving (or, as receiving) the priest- 
hood...’ The phrase is capable of seve- 
ral interpretations. The whole may 
form a compound subject, ‘they ex rav 
vi. A. that receive the priest’s office’; 
or the second part may be predica- 
tive, ‘they ex réy vi. A., as (on) receiy- 
ing the priest’s office.” And again, 
the preposition ¢k may be deriva- 
tive (‘those who traced their descent 
from’), or partitive (‘those from a- 
mong’). The parallel clause 6 wy && 
avraév yev. appears to be decisive in 
favour of the ‘derivative’ sense of éx, 
and to favour the predicative inter- 
pretations of iepar. Aap. 

At the same time the description of 
the priests as descended ‘from the 
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sons of Levi’ and not ‘from Levi’ or 
‘from Aaron’ is remarkable. By the 
use of this phrase the writer probably 
wishes to carry back the thought of 
the Mosaic priesthood to its funda- 
mental idea. Levi and his descen- 
dants represented the dedication of 
Israel to God with all the consequent 
duties and privileges which were after- 
wards concentrated in priests and 
High-priest. Thus the phrase will 
mean ‘those who tracing their descent 
from a dedicated tribe witnessed to 
the original destiny of Israel.’ 

The same thought appears to under- 
lie the titles characteristic of Deuter- 
onomy ‘the priests, the Levites’ (xvii. 
9, 18; xviii. 1; xxiv. 8; xxvii. 9), ‘the 
priests, the sons of Levi’ (xxi. 5; xxxi. 
9). Comp. Josh. iii. 3; viii. 33. 

Thy tep. AauB.] Vulg. sacerdotium 
accipientes, This phrase (as distinct 
from ieparevovres) brings out the 
thought that the office was specifically 
committed to them. It was of ap- 
pointment and not by nature. Comp. 
Keclus. xlv. 7. 

‘Ieparia (-eia) occurs in N.T. only here 
and in Luke i. 9. In relation to iepo- 
cvvn (¢. Vii. II n., 12, 24) it expresses 
the actual service of the priest and 
not the office of priesthood. The 
tithes were given to the ‘children of 
Levi’ ‘for their service,” Num. xviii. 
21. Comp. Ecclus. xly. 7, 20: iepared- 
ew, Luke i. 8 (‘to perform the priest’s 
office’), iepdrevpa, 1 Pet. ii. 5, 9 (‘a 
body of ministering priests’), 

évt. €xovorv| In this case the claim 
to the tithe rested on a specific ordin- 
ance (kara roy vopov). Abraham spon- 
taneously recognised Melchizedek’s 
claim. 

arodexatoiy tov r.] The Levites 
tithed the people (Num. xviii. 21 ff.) and 
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paid a tithe of this tithe to the priests 
(id. vv. 26 ff.). The priests can thus 
be said to tithe the people as claiming 
the tithe of the whole offering (comp. 
Tob. i. 7 ff.). They represented the 
right in its highest form, just as they 
represented in its highest form the 
conception of a body consecrated to 
the divine service. 

The word dzodexarow (SexaTow), 
which seems to be confined to Bibli- 
cal and ecclesiastical writers, is used 
both of 

(1) The person claiming the tithe 
from another (dmodex. twa). 1 Sam., 
viii. 15, 17; Neh. x. 37; and of 

(2) The person paying the tithe 
(aod. rt). Gen. xxviii. 22; Deut. xiv. 
21; xxvi. 12; Matt. xxiii. 23; Luke 
xi. 42. 

*Amrodexarevo is found Lk. xviii. 12. 
Aexarevo is a classical word. 

The peculiar form dzrodexaroiv, which 
is given by BD,*, is supported by xara- 
oknvoiv Matt. xiii. 32; Mk. iv. 32; pipow 
1 Pet. ii. 15; and similar forms which 
occur in inscriptions ¢g. orepavoiy, 
(row. 

This form, it may be observed, goes 
to confirm the writing « subscr. in the 
contracted infinitives dyarav &c. (Hv. 

kata tov vopov] The right which 
the Levitical priests exercised was in 
virtue of a special injunction. They 
had no claim beyond that which the 
Law gave them. 

tovs ddedgods...caimep e&eAndrvOdras 
...] The priesthood gave a real pre- 
eminence, but still it did not alter the 
essential relationship of all Abraham’s 
descendants. Nor did its claims ex- 
tend beyond them. We might have 
expected naturally that the right of 
tithing (like the privilege of blessing) 
would have been exercised only by one 
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superior by birth. Here however the 
office itself established a difference 
among brethren. Thus the two clauses 
taken together indicate the dignity of 
the Levitical priesthood, and- at the 
same time the narrow limits within 
which the exercise of its power was 
confined. This priesthood rested upon 
a definite and limited institution. 

For éx ris oodvos see Gen. xxxv. II 

(UXx.). 
« 6 06 dé By yeveanr. €& adv.| he whose 
genealogy ts not counted from them, 
i.é. the sons of Levi (v. 5). Vulg. 
 cujus autem generatio non adnume- 
ratur in eis; O.L. gut autem non 
enumeratur de his. The claim of 
Melchizedek to the priesthood rested 
on no descent but on his inherent 
personal title. 

“Hpprveuce 8€ kal ro dyeveahdoynros. 
€& avrav yap eime Tov MedyioedéK pi 
yevearoyeiaOa, Sidoy Toivuy ws exeivos 
ovk GAnOds dyeveaddynros Ga Kata 
tvrov (Thdt.). 

Sedexaraxer...cvroynkev] v. 9 Sedexd- 
tora. The fact is regarded as per- 
manent in its abiding consequences. 
It stands written in Scripture as 
having a present force. 

The use of the perfect in the Epistle 
is worthy of careful study. In every 
case its full force can be felt. 

j. 4 KekAnpovopunkev. 

— 13 elpnkev, iv. 4. 

ji. 14 KeKow@vnkey...weTreaxev. 

iii. 3 n&l@ra. 

ean LA: yeyovaper. 

iv. 2 €opev evnyyeAccpevor, 

— 14, 15 dueAnAvOora....merepacpevor. 

Vii. 3 dpopotwpévos. 

— 13 peréoxnker. 
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Vii. 14 dvaréradkev. 

Vill. 5 Kexpnyuatiorat. 

— 6 rervyev. 

vevowobérnrat. 

ix. 18 é€vkekaiviorat. 

— 26 rehavépwrat. 

X. 14 TereNeloxev. 

xi. 5 pepaptupyrat. 

— 17 mpocevnvoxey, note. 

— 28 mremoinxev. 

Xi. 2 KexaOcxev. 

— 3 vropepevnkora, note. 

kal...evAoynxev...] Melchizedek re- 
ceived tithes : he gave a blessing. This 
exercise of the privilege of a superior 
is a second mark of pre-eminence; 
and he exercised it towards one who 
as having the promises might have 
seemed to be raised above the accept- 
ance of any human blessing. 

7. xwpis dé m. avt....] But with- 
out any gainsaying... Vulg. Sine ulla 
autem contradictione (O. L. contro- 
versia). 

TO €X....T0U Kp....] The abstract form 
offers the principle in its widest appli- 
cation. Comp. xii. 13; Matt. xii. 41 f. 
(xi. 9); 2 Thess. ii. 6 f.; John vi. 37. 

8—1o0. Melchizedek was superior 
to Abraham : he was superior also to 
the Levitical priests generally. This 
is shewn both by the nature of the 
priests themselves (v. 8), and by the 
position which the common ancestor 
occupied towards Abraham (9, 10). 

8. Kal dde pév...exet O€...] And, 
further, while here, in this system 
which we see,...chere, in that remote 
and solitary example... 

The ode refers to that Levitical 
priesthood which was nearer to the 
writer’s experience than Melchizedek, 
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though the latter is the immediately 
preceding subject. So otros is used: 
e.g. Acts iv. II. 

Under the Mosaic Law dying men 
(droOyokovres GvOpwror), men who 
were not only liable to death, mortal, 
but men who were actually seen to 
die from generation to generation, 
enjoyed the rights of priests. For 
such an order there is not only the 
contingency but the fact of succession, 
while Melchizedek was one to whom 
witness is borne that he liveth. (Huth. 
Zig. paprupotpevos dé dia Tou ceoryjo- 
dau tiv TedevrHv avtod.) The writer 
recurring to the exact form of the 
record in Genesis, on which he has 
dwelt before (v. 3), emphasises the 
fact that Melchizedek appears there 
simply in the power of life. So far 
he does not die ; the witness of Scrip- 
ture is to his living. What he does 
is in virtue of what he is. 

With paprupodpevos dru (Latt. ibt 
autem contestatur quia...Aug. qut 
testificatur se vivere) compare c. xi. 
4 (éuapr. eivae Six.); id. 5 (pepapr. 
evapeatnkevat). Philo, Leg. Alleg. iii. 
§ 81 (di. 132 M.), Movojjs dpxet papro- 
povpevos ort eoTt TioTOS dA@ TO olk@. 

dexaras| The plural is used here 
and v. 9, as distinguished from the 
singular in vv. 2, 4, to express the 
repeated and manifold tithings under 
the Mosaic system; or perhaps the 
many objects which were tithed. The 
former interpretation is the more 
likely because in vv. 2, 4 the reference 
is to one special act. 

9, Io. It might be said by a Jewish 
opponent: But Abraham was not a 
priest : the priesthood, with its pecu- 
liar prerogatives, was not instituted in 
his time. Ti mpos rovs ftepéas npov 
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ei “ABpadp dSexarny edwxev; (Chrys.). 
The answer is that Abraham included. 
in himself, as the depositary of the 
divine promise and the divine bless- 
ing, all the forms, as yet undifferen- 
tiated, in which they were to be em- 
bodied. 

. kal...d0 "ABpadp... dedexdrwrar} 
And through Abraham, as the repre- 
sentative of the whole Jewish people, 
Levi also...is tithed. Vulg. Ht...per 
(August. propter) Abraham et Levi 
...decimatus est. The descendants 
of Abraham were included in him, not 
only as he was their forefather physi- 
cally, but also because he was the re- 
cipient of the divine promises in which 
the fulness of the race in its manifold 
developments was included. And Levi 
includes his descendants in his own 
person just as he was himself included 
in Abraham. 

It must be observed that Levi is 
not represented as sharing in the act 
(Sexarnv dxev), but in the conse- 
quences of the act passively (edexd- 
rota, Latt. decimatus est). The act 
of his father determined his relation 
to Melchizedek, just as if Abraham 
had made himself Melchizedek’s yas- 
sal. 

Os €ros elrreiv] Vulg. ut ita dictum 
sit. V. 1, quemadmodum dicam (Aug. 
stcut oportet dicere). 

This classical phrase does not occur 
elsewhere in the N.T. or in txx., but 
is found in Philo (e.g. De plant. Now 
i, 353 M.). It serves to introduce a 
statement which may startle a reader, 
and which requires to be guarded from 
misinterpretation. 

10, @ru yap év rH dovi...] Comp. 
v. 5 e&eh. ex ths ooh. The repetition 
of the phrase, which occurs again in 
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the N.T. only in Acts ii. 30, empha- 
sises the idea of the real unity of 
Abraham’s race in the conditions of 
their earthly existence. By this 
teaching a mystery is indicated to us 
into which we can see but a little way, 
a final antithesis in our being; we 
feel at every turn that we are depen- 
dent on the past, and that the future 
will depend in a large degree upon 
ourselves. This is one aspect of life, 
and it is not overlooked in Scripture. 
At the same time it does not give a 
complete view of our position. On 
the one side our outward life is condi- 
tioned by our ancestry: on the other 
side we stand in virtue of our ‘spirit’ 
in immediate, personal connexion 
with God (c. xii.9). Each man is at 
once an individual of a race and a new 
power in the evolution of the race. 
He is born (Traducianism), and also 
he is created (Creationism). Comp. 
Martensen Dogm. § 74. Additional 
Note on iv. 12. 

tov matpés| The context, in the 
absence of further definition, requires 
the sense ‘his father’ (not ‘our 
father’). Abraham, who was the 
father of all Israel (Luke i. 73; John 
Vili. 53, 56; Acts vii. 2; James ii. 21; 
Rom. iv. 1, 12, 6 matyp nuov), can be 
spoken of also as the father of Levi in 
particular, through Isaac and Jacob. 

(ce) The Levitical priesthood and 
the priesthood of Christ (11—25). 

Having interpreted the type of an 
absolute priesthood, independent of 
descent and uninterrupted by death 
(o. 3), offered in the record of Melchi- 
zedek, and having pointed out the 
thoughts to which that history might 
guide a student of the O.T., in respect 
of the later priesthood of the Law, 
the writer goes on to consider in de- 
tail the characteristics of the Levitical 
priesthood and of the Law which it 
essentially represented in relation to 
the Priesthood of Christ. The Le- 
vitical priesthood (generally) was in- 
capable of effecting that at which a 
priesthood aims, the ‘perfecting’ of 
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the worshipper; an end which the 
Priesthood of Christ is fitted to secure. 
This is established by the fact that 
the Levitical priesthood was, 

(a) Transitory: a new Priesthood 
was promised (1I—14); and 

(8) Temporal, as contrasted with 
ae which is eternal, universal (15— 
19). 

While on the other hand the new 
Priesthood is 

(a) Immutable: confirmed by an 
oath (20—22); and 

(8) Uninterrupted: embodied for 
ever in the One Priest (23—25). 

Briefly, if we regard the argument 
in its bearing on the Gospel, the notes 
of Christ’s Priesthood after the order 
of Melchizedek are that it is: (1) New, 
(2) effective, (3) sure, (4) one. 

The argument turns mainly upon 
the nature of the Levitical priesthood, 
but the Law is involved in the Priest- 
hood. The abrogation of the one 
carries with it the abrogation of the 
other. If the Hebrews came to feel 
that Christ had superseded the priests 
of the Old Covenant, they would soon 
learn that the whole Law had passed 
away. 

Throughout it is implied that if 
Melchizedek was greater than Levi, 
then @ fortiort Christ was, of whom 
Melchizedek was a partial type. 

™ Now uf there had been a bringing 
to perfection through the Levitical 
priesthood, for under tt the people 
hath received the Law, what further 
need would there have been that an- 
other priest should arise after the 
order of Meichizedek and be styled 
not after the order of Aaron? * For 
when the priesthood is changed, there 
is made also of necessity a change of 
law. %Kor He of whom these things 
are said belongeth to another tribe, 
Srom which no man hath given at- 
tendance at the altar. “For it is 
evident that our Lord hath risen out 
of Judah, as to which tribe Moses 
spake nothing of priests. ** And what 
we say ts yet more abundantly evident 
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if after the likeness of Melchizedek 
there ariseth another priest, who 
hath been made not after the law of 
a carnal commandment but after the 
power of an indissoluble life; for 
it is witnessed of Him, 

Thou art a priest for ever, 

After the order of Melchizedek. 

% For there is a disannulling of a 
Soregoing commandment, because of 
its weakness and unprofitableness— 
79 for the Law made nothing perfect— 
and a bringing in thereupon of a 
better hope, through which we draw 
nigh to God. ? And inasmuch as He 
hath not received His office without 
the taking of an oath—* for while 
they (the Levitical priests) have been 
made priests without any taking of 
an oath, He was made with taking of 
an oath, through Him that saith to 
Him, 

The Lord sware and will not 

repent Himself, 

Thou art a priest for ever— 
=by so much also hath Jesus become 
surety of a better covenant. 73 And 
while they have been made priests 
many in number, because they are 
hindered by death from abiding with 
men, fe, because He abideth for 
ever, hath His priesthood inviolable. 
2>Whence also He is able to save to 
the uttermost them that come unto 
God through Him, seeing He ever 
liveth to make intercession for them. 

11—14. The Levitical priesthood 
and the Law, which it represented, 
were alike transitional and transitory. 

It is assumed that the object of the 
Law was to bring or to prepare for 
bringing the people to ‘perfection’: 
divine legislation can have no other 
end. The priesthood, on which the 
Law rested, embodied its ruling idea. 
And conversely in the Law as a com- 
plete system we can see the aim 
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of the priesthood. The priesthood 
therefore was designed to assist in 
bringing about this ‘perfection. 

If then there had been a bringing 
to perfection through the Levitical 
priesthood—if in other words there 
had been a bringing to perfection 
through the Law—there would have 
been no need of another priesthood. 
If on the other hand the whole Law 
failed to accomplish that to which it 
pointed, then so far also the priest- 
hood failed. Such a failure, not a 
failure but the fulfilment of the divine 
purpose, was indicated by the promise 
of another priesthood in a new line. 

II. ef pev ovdv...7v...Tis &re xpeia... 
réyerOa;| Now if there had been a 
bringing to perfection...what further 
need would there have been...? Vulg. 
St ergo consummatio...erat...quid 
adhuc necessarium...? The argument 
starts from the line of thought just 
laid down. Before the Levitical priest- 
hood was organised another type of 
priesthood had been foreshewn. But if 
the utmost object of a priesthood—of 
a divine provision for man’s progress 
to his true goal—had been capable of 
attainment under the Mosaic order, 
what need would there have been 
that another priest should arise and 
that this new priest should be styled 
after a different order? Hxperience 
however proved its necessity. The 
Levitical priesthood was, and was 
proved to be, only provisional. It could 
not effect that to which it pointed. 
This conviction was expressed by the 
Psalmist when he recalled the earlier 
type. 

The conditional form (ei...7v...ris 
ert xpeia...;) may be rendered either 
‘if there had been (which was not the 
case) what further need would there 
have been (as in fact there was)?’ or 
‘if there were (as is not the case) what 
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further need would there be (as there 
is)?’ The former suits the context 
best. Comp. c. iv. 8 Additional Note. 

For the use of peév ody without any 
dé afterwards, see c. viii. 4; Acts i. 6; 
i, 413° xiiL: 43 1 Cor. vi. 4,7; Phil. 
iii. 8. 

81a ris Aeverrixis icp.] The word 
Aevewrixds appears to have been formed 
by the writer. It is not found in the 
LXx., hor is it quoted from Josephus, 
Philo or the Apostolic fathers. The 
use of this title (as distinguished from 
‘Aaronic’: xara rH rdéwv ’Aapsv) illus- 
trates the desire of the writer to 
regard the priesthood as the concen- 
tration (so to speak) of the hallowing 
of the tribe (wv. 5 note). 

The word iepwcvvn occurs in the 
N.T. only in this chapter (ov. 12, 24 
[14 tepéwv]). It is rare in the Lxx,, 
and found there only in the later 
books. As distinguished from feparia 
(-efa) (v. 5 note) it expresses the ab- 
stract notion of the priestly office, as 
distinguished from the priestly service. 
The words are not distinguished in 
the Versions. 

6 Aads ydp...vevou08.] Vulg. populus 
enim sub ipso...legem accepit. The 
efficacy of the Law may justly be 
represented by the efficacy of the 
priesthood, jor the people, called to 
be the people of God (v 5), hath 
received the Law, resting on it (the 
priesthood) as ts foundation. For 
this use of éri with gen. see Luke 
iv. 29. The general sense is expressed 
more naturally in English by ‘under 
it’ as the forming, shaping power. 
The temporal sense (Matt. i. 11) has 
no force here. 


én’ atrijs SABCD,*: é’ adry 5. 


vevowobérnrat: -TyTOS. 


For 6 dads comp. c. ii. 17 note. 

This use of the passive (vevouodérn- 
Tat, comp. viii. 6) corresponds directly 
with the active form vopodereiy twa 
(Ps. xxiv. (xxv.) 8; exviii. (exix.) 33); 
as it is found also in Plato, answering 
to voy. ru. The Law is regarded as 
still in force (x. 1; ix. 6). 

tis €ru xpela...déyerOar;] The expli- 
cit words of the Psalmist at once 
separate the new priest from the 
former line. He was styled ‘not after 
the order of Aaron.’ The én marks 
that the want was felt after the 
Levitical priesthood had been estab- 
lished. The change was found by 
experience to be required, and it was 
described long before it came to pass 
by one who lived under the Law and 
enjoyed its privileges. 

The negative (ov) belongs to the de- 
scriptive clause and not to déyerOa, 

For dvicraca see Acts iii. 22; vii. 
37. By the use of érepov (not dAdov) 
the two priesthoods are directly com- 
pared to the exclusion of all others. 
Contrast iv. 8 (epi GAns 7y.). 

12. perari6. yap...yiverar] For when 
the priesthood is changed...The ydp 
may refer to the main thought of v. 11 
or to the parenthesis (6 Nadbs ydp...). 
The former connexion appears to be 
the more natural. The change of 
priesthood involves the change of 
Law. Such a change must have been 
called for by an overwhelming neces- 
sity. 

The change of the priesthood is 
presented as the transference, the 
removal, of the priesthood from one 
order, one line, to another: translatum 
est sacerdotium de tribu in tribum, 
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de sacerdotali videlicet ad regalem 
(Primasius). The ‘removal’ of the Law 
is more complete: c. xii 27. This 
change is considered in the abstract 
(vdpov perdbeors); and the use of the 
pres. partic. (uerarideuévns) makes the 
two processes absolutely coincident 
(this thought is lost in the Vulg. 
translato enim). 

13. é” dv yap X. 7.] Latt. im quo 
enim...This clause goes back to 2. I1, 
the intervening verse 12 being treat- 
ed as parenthetical. The necessity 
there spoken of has been recognised 
and met. The promise in the Psalm, 
with all its consequences, has been 
fulfilled ; for He to whom these divine 
words are directed,..For éd’ dv comp. 
Mark ix. 12 f.: eis qv v. 14 note. 

perecxnkev] Latt. (de alia tribu) est. 
The choice of this word points to the 
voluntary assumption of humanity by 
the Lord. It is not said simply that 
He was born of another tribe: He was 
of His own will so born. Compare ii. 
14 (weréoxev); and for the perfect o. 6 
note. 

The use of érépas appears to place 
the royal and priestly tribes in signi- 
ficant connexion and contrast. 

The Glossa Ordin. (following Chry- 
sostom) draws a parallel between the 
tribe of Judah and the Lord. Intuere 
mysterium: primum fuit regalis [tri- 
bus Iudee], postea facta est sacerdo- 
talis. Sic Christus rex erat semper ; 
sacerdos autem factus est quando 
carnem suscepit, quando sacrificium 
obtulit. 

It was not unnatural that some 
endeavoured to claim for the Lord a 
double descent, from Levi as well as 
from Judah. Comp. Lightfoot on 
Clem. 1 Cor. 32. 

mpovéaxnkev TH Ovoracr. | hath given 


13 Aéyerar: Eyer D.*. 


mpostoxnkev NBD: mpocéoxev AC. 


attendance at...Latt. (alt.) praesto futt. 
For mpocéxew compare ¢. ii, 1 note. 
From the sense of ‘giving attention 
to, that of practical ‘devotion’ to an 
object follows naturally: 1 Tim. iv. 13; 
iii. 8 (r@ otvm). The statement applies 
only to the regular legitimate service 
of the altar and does not take account 
of any exceptional acts, as of the royal 
sacrifices of David and Solomon. 

14. mpddndov yap...| For tt ts openly, 
obviously, evident to all...Comp. 1 Tim. 
vy. 24 f. The word mpddndos occurs 
several times in Clem. 1 Cov. cc. 11, 
12, 40, 51. 

e& Iovda] owt of the tribe of Judah. 
Compare Apoc. v. 5 6 Aéwy 6 ék Tis 
vais Iovda. 

These are the only two passages in 
the N.T. in which the Lord is definitely 
connected with Judah except in the 
record of the Nativity (Matt. ii. 6 || 
Micah y. 2). The privilege of the tribe 
is elsewhere concentrated in its repre- 
sentative, David (2 Sam. vii. 12; Jer. 
xxiii. 5; Ps. exxxii. 11; Luke i. 32; 
Rom. i. 3). Comp. Gen. xlix. 8 ff. 

Here the contrast with Levi makes 
the mention of the tribe necessary. 
The Lord traced His descent from the 
royal and not from the priestly tribe. 
There is no direct mention in this 
Epistle of the relation of the Lord to 
David. 

It is important to observe that the 
writer affirms here most plainly the 
true manhood of the Lord (comp. v. 7 
ff.). Like St John he combines the 
most striking testimonies to His divine 
and human natures. 

There is nothing to shew in what 
exact form he held that the Lord’s 
descent from Judah through David 
was reckoned: whether as the legal 
representative of Joseph, or as the 
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N*, 15 om. rH B. 
Son of Mary, who was herself known 
to be of Davidic descent. The genea- 
logies are in favour of the former view. 
Compare Clem. R. xxxii. and Lightf. 
dvaréradkev| hath risen, sprung. 
Latt. ortus est. The image may be 
taken from the rising of the sun or of 
a star, or from the rising of a plant 
from its hidden germ. For the former 
image comp. Luke i. 78; 2 Pet. i. 19; 
Num. xxiv. 17; Mal. iv. 2. For the 
latter, Is. lxi. 11; Jer. xxiii. 5; Zech. 
lii. 8; vi. 12. The usage of the N.T. is 
in favour of the former interpretation ; 
and Theophylact, referring to Num. 
xxiv. and Mal. iv., says well: d¢ dv 
Sndodrat TO cis horicpoy Tod Kocpouv 
THY Tapovoiay Tov Kuplov yevérOat. 

6 KUptos nav] Compare c. xiii. 20.6 
kdptos 7). Incods. 

The title without any addition is 
very rare and occurs (only) 1 Tim. i. 
14; 2 Tim, i. 8; 2 Pet. iii. 15. 

Comp. 6 kvpios ii. 3 note. 

In Apoce. xi. 15 the title is applied 
to the Father; 6 xvpios nudy Kai o 
xpioros adrov. 

eis iy .] Latt. in gua tribu. 

Comp. é¢p év v. 13; Luke xxii. 65 ; 
Eph. v. 32; Acts ii. 25; and also 
1 Pet. i 11. 

15—19. The Levitical priesthood 
was transitory, and during its con- 
tinuance it was stamped with the 
conditions of limitation. 

The incapacity of the Levitical 
priesthood to bring to perfection was 
shewn, as has been seen, by the fact 
that the promise of another priest- 
hood was made while it was still in 
full activity (11—14). The conclusion 
is established still more obviously from 
the consideration that this promised 
priesthood was after a wholly different 


ovd. M.: M. ovd. 


type, not legal but spiritual, not sacer- 
dotal only, but royal, not transitory 
but eternal. 

15. Kal mepiooorepoyv er xardd....| 
And what we say is yet more abun- 
dantly evident...Vulg. Et amplius 
adhuc manifestum est...Doubt has 
heen felt as to the exact reference of 
this statement. Is it the abrogation | 
of the Law which is more abundantly 
proved by the language of the Psalm ? 
or the inefficacy of the Levitical priest- 
hood? Both conclusions follow from 
the special description of the new 
priesthood. But the thought of the 
abrogation of the Law is really second- 
ary. This is involved in the inefficacy 
of the priesthood which is the domin- 
ant thought in connexion with Christ’s 
work. Hence the new proof is directed 
to the former main argument, 

This is the view given in the main 
by patristic commentators: ri éorw 
karadndov 3 TO pécov THs iepwadyns éxa- 
Tépas, TO Suaopov, dcoy Kpeitrav Os ov 
kata vouov évroAns capKiKns yéyove 
(Chrys.). 

) ore ro evadAaynoer Oat Kai THY iepw- 
ovvny kai thy Svabjnxny (Theophict.). 

amplius manifestum est...subaudi 
destructum esse sacerdotium legis 
(Primas.). 

xaradndov] The word occurs here 
only in the N.T. and it is not found in 
uxx. (Hdt. Xen. Jos.). Compare for 
the force of card, careiSwXos (Acts xvii. 
16), karapureiv. 

ei Kata THY opoto. M.] if, as may be 
most certainly laid down on the au- 
thority of Scripture, zt is after the 
likeness of Melchizedek another priest 
ariseth, if this is to be the pattern of 
the new priesthood. Rom. viii. 31 &c. 
John vii. 23 &e. 
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The idea of ‘order’ is specialised 
into that of likeness. Melchizedek 
furnishes, so to speak, the personal as 
well as the official type of the new 
High-priest. This ‘likeness’ brings 
out more clearly than before the 
difference between the new and the 
old priesthood. 

For the use of ¢?, where the truth 
of the supposition is assumed, see 
Rom. viii. 31; John vii. 23 &c. 

“Opo.orns occurs again in ¢. iv. 15. 
The word is classical and is found in 
Gen. i. 11 f£.; Wisd. xiv. 19. 

dviorara]| v. 11. The present de- 
scribes the certain fulfilment of the 
divine purpose, which has indeed 
become a fact (v. 16, yéyovev). Comp. 
Matt. ii. 4; xxvi. 2. 

iepeds €repos] v.11, 7.6. Christ fulfilling 
the promise of the Psalm. Theodoret 
remarks (on v. 3) that while Melchize- 
dek was only a type of Christ’s Person 
and Nature, the Priesthood of Christ 
was after the fashion of Melchizedek. 
For the office of priest is the office of 
a man. 

16.  Gs...yéyovev...dkatadvtouv] who 
hath become priest not after a law 
expressed in @ commandment of 
SJlesh, but after the power of an indis- 
soluble life. There is a double con- 
trast between ‘law’ and ‘power,’ and 
between the ‘commandment of flesh’ 
and the ‘indissoluble life’ The ‘law’ 
is an outward restraint: the ‘power’ 
is an inward force. The ‘command- 
ment of flesh’ carries with it of neces- 
sity the issue of change and succes- 
sion: the ‘indissoluble life’ is above 
all change except a change of form. 

A priesthood fashioned after the 
former type-was essentially subject to 
the influence of death: a priesthood 
fashioned after the latter type must 
be eternal. 

Each part also in the expression 
of the second contrast is contrasted, 


ocapKikis S. 


‘commandment’ with ‘life,’ that which 
is of external injunction with that 
which is of spontaneous energy: and 
‘flesh’ with ‘indissoluble,’ that which 
carries with it the necessity of cor- 
ruption with that which knows no 
change. 

ov kara vou. évt. capx.] Vulg. non 
secundum legem mandati carnalis. 
In the phrase xara vopor the writer 
necessarily thinks of the Jewish Law, 
but this is not directly referred to in 
its concrete form as ‘the Law,’ but 
indicated in its character as ‘a law,’ 
so that the words express a perfectly 
general idea: ‘not according to a law 
of carnal commandment.’ The gen. 
expresses that in which the law finds 
expression. Comp. John v. 29. See 
also v. 2 note. 

In characterising the command- 
ment (évr. capk.) the strong form which 
expresses the substance (cdpxwos) and 
not simply the character of flesh (capxc- 
kos) is used to mark the element with 
which the commandment dealt, in 
which it found its embodiment. It 
was not only fashioned after the 
nature of flesh: it had its expression 
in flesh (comp. ix. 10 Sixat@para capKés). 
All the requirements, for example, to 
be satisfied by a Levitical priest were 
literally ‘of flesh, outward descent, 
outward perfectness, outward purity. 
No moral qualification was imposed. 

The distinction between odpxwos 
(carneus, of flesh, fleshy) and capxixés 
(carnalis, flesh-like, fleshly) is obvious. 
The former describes that of which 
the object is made (comp. AéOcvos John 
ii. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 3; EvAwwos 2 Tim. ii. 20). 
The latter, which is a very rare and 
late word in non-Biblical Greek, and 
found only once as a false v. J. for 
odpkwos in LXx. 2 Chron. xxxii. 8, is 
moulded on the type of mvevparikds, 
and expresses that of which the object 
bears the character. 
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There is considerable confusion in 
authorities as to the form used in 
some passages of the N. T. The 
following appears to be the true dis- 
tribution of the words: 

I. @dpkevos. 

Rom. vii. 14 éyd d€ cdpkiwds eiye op- 
posed to 6 vouos mvevparikds. 
I Cor. iii. I és capKivors opposed to 

Os TVEvpaTikois. 

2 Cor. iii, 3 mAdkes cdpxwar opposed 
to makes ALOwar. 

2. owapkikos. 

Rom. xv. 27 ra capxixd Opposed to ra 

TVEUPLATLKA. 

1 Cor. iii. 3 (b¢s) capkixol éore (in iii. 4 
read avOpwrot). 
1 Cor, ix. II ra capxixa opposed to ra 

TVEUPATLKA. 

2 Cor. i. 12 ev copia capkixy. 
X. 4 Ta OmAa...ov capKika adda 
duvara Td Oed. 
1 Pet. ii, 11 af capxixal émibvpia. 

The crucial passage for the use of 
the words is 1 Cor. iii. 1 ff Here 
there can be no dcubt as to the read- 
ings. In wv. 1 we must read capxivois, in 
v. 3 (bis) capkixoi and in v. 4 av6po- 
mot. The juxtaposition of the forms 
(though the difference is lost in the 
Latt.) seems to be conclusive as to 
the fact that there is a difference in 
their meaning. 

The true reading in v. 4 throws light 
upon the other two. In v. 1 St Paul 
says that he was forced to address his 
readers as though they were merely 
‘men of flesh, without the mvedpa. 
In v. 3, seeking to soften his judg- 
ment, he speaks of them as shewing 
traits which belong to the capé In 
v. 4 it seems to him enough to suggest, 
what was beyond all question, that 
they were swayed by simply human 
feelings. 

In the present yerse Chrysostom, 
following the later reading capxixjjs, 
gives part of the sense well: mdvra 


boa diwpitero TapKiKa iy. TO yap eye 
mepirepe Ty odpxa, xptoov Thy odpka, 
Aovooy ry odpxa, mepixeipov Thy odpka 

..TavTa, elmé Fes ovxl capKikd ; ei d€ 
Benes padeiv kal riva a emnyyedrero 
dyad, akove: TlohAy, (or, noi, TH 
oapxi, yaXa Kal i pen 7H capki, elpnyn T™ 
oapki, tpupy TH oapki. 

GANG Kara Svvapw ¢. dxar.] Latt. sed 
secundum virtutem vite insolubilis 
(infatigabilis). 

The life of Christ was not endless 
or eternal only. It was essentially 
‘indissoluble’ (dxarddvros). Although 
the form of its manifestation was 
changed and in the earthly sense He 
died, yet His life endured unchanged 
even through earthly dissolution. He 
died and yet He offered Himself as 
living in death by the eternal Spirit 
(ce. ix. 14). Comp. John xi. 26; xix. 
34 note. 

This life found its complete expres- 
sion after the Ascension, but it does 
not date from that consummation of 
glory (comp. Vii. 3). 

It must be further noticed that the 
possession of this indissoluble life is 
not only the characteristic of Christ’s 
exercise of His priestly office: it is 
the ground on which He entered upon 
it. Other priests were made priests 
in virtue of a special ordinance: He 
was made priest in virtue of His 
inherent nature. He could be, as 
none other, victim at once and priest. 

Yet again, the permanence of the 
personal life of the new Priest dis- 
tinguishes Him essentially from the 
legal priests. To Phinehas ‘the son 
of Eleazar the son of Aaron, and to 
his seed, was given ‘the covenant of 
an everlasting priesthood’ (Num. xxy. 
Ne ddbe edb 15); but this was subject 
to the conditions of succession, and 
therefore to the possibility of change. 
A priesthood founded upon a covenant 
involves conditions on two sides: a 
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priesthood founded on an oath to a 
person for himself is absolute. Comp. 
Gal. iii. 19 ff. 

17. paptupetra yap dre Sv...| for tt 
is witnessed of Him, Thou art...Vulg. 
contestatur enim quoniam Tu...... 
Comp. v. 8. The quotation establishes 
both the eternity and the character 
of the new priesthood (es rév aidva, 
xara Thy T. M.). 

The drc here is recitative (x. 8; xi. 
18); and paprupetra is used absolutely 
(xi. 39). , 

The direct personal reference in 
the Psalm (30 iepeds...) has not been 


given since the first quotation: v. 6. 
It occurs again in 2. 21. 
18,19. adérnots pév yap...erevcaywyr 


dé...] For there is a disannulling... 
and a bringing in thereupon...Vulg. 
Reprobatio quidem fit...introductio 
vero...The yap goes back to wv. 15. 
The conclusion there pointed to is 
confirmed by the decisive fact that 
the promised priesthood is not only 
distinct from the Levitical but also 
irreconcileable with it, exclusive of 
it; so far, that is, that the Levitical 
priesthood has no longer any ground 
for continuance when this has been 
established. 

The whole sentence is divided by 
pev and d€ into two corresponding 
parts. Tiverac goes with both; and 
ovdev...vouos is parenthetical. This 
construction appears to be established 
decisively by the correspondence of 
dbérnow ...emeccaywyn, and of the 
general scope of the two clauses. The 
‘commandment’ stands over against 
the ‘hope,’ the ‘weakness and unpro- 
fitableness’ ‘of the one over against 
the power of the other, whereby ‘ we 
draw nigh to God.’ Tlaveray, pnoiv, 
6 vopos émevodyerat dé 1) Tv Kpeirréver 
edris (Thdt.). 


18. déérnors.. .| The 


-Tpoay. évT... 


18 mpocayovons D,*. 


word déérnois occurs again c. ix. 26; 
the verb déereity is found c. x. 28; 
Gal. ii. 21; iii. 15; 1 Tim. v.12; and 
is common in the Lxx.; but it is 
generally used there of unfaithful, 
rebellious action: Ex. xxi. 8; Jer. iii. 
20 (abeoia, dbérnua). 

This open, direct disannulling of 
the previous system, which is, as it 
were, set at nought, ‘cometh to pass’ 
(yiverac) in the fulfilment of the divine 
order, as indicated by the mention 
of an eternal priesthood on a new 
type. 

ithe indefinite form of the phrase 
mpoayovons évroAns serves to express 
the general thought of the character 
of the foundation on which the Leviti- 
cal priesthood rested as a ‘preceding,’ 
a ‘foregoing,’ and so a preparatory 
commandment. 

The word mpodyovea (1 Tim. i. 18; 
y. 24) expresses not only priority (an 
earlier commandment) but connexion 
(a foregoing commandment). The 
divine commandment (evrody), point- 
ing to an earthly institution, stands 
in contrast with the hope, rising above 
earth. 

The use of évroA7 fixes the refer- 
ence to the ordinance of the priest- 
hood particularly (v7. 16) in which, as 
has been seen, the Law (ovdév éred. 6 
vowos) Was summed up, so far as it is 
compared with the Gospel. 

d1a 76 aur. do. kal dvwd.] because of 
its weakness and unprofitableness... 
Vulg. propter infirmitatem ejus et 
inutilitatem. A command, a law, is 
essentially powerless to help. It can- 
not inspire with strength: it cannot 
bring aid to the wounded conscience. 
And‘ the ritual priesthood was affected 
by both these faults. It was external, 
and it was formal. It did not deal 
with the soul or with things eternal. 

Infirmitatem habebat lex, quia oper- 
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antes se non valebat juvare: inutilita- 
tem vero, quia nemini regnum czlo- 
rum valebat aperire (Primas.). 

ovdev odv HpéeAnoer 6 vopos; SpéAnoe 
pev kal oodpa addédnoev, dda Td 
‘motjoat Teelous ovK &péAnoev (Chrys.). 

The use of the abstract forms 76 
do@., To dvod., marks the principle 
and not only the fact. Comp. vi. 17. 
For 76 doOevés comp. 1 Cor. i. 27; Gal. 
iv. 93 Rom. viii. 3 (joOever). 

evrav0a npiv éemipvtovrat of aiperskol. 
GAN dkove axpiBas. odk etme dia Td 
movnpov, ovde dia Td ox Onpdv, GAG dia 
TO aris daOevés kal dvodenés (Chrys.). 

19. ovdev yap...] The Law, of which 
the institution of the Levitical priest- 
hood (the special commandment just 
noticed) was a part or indeed the 
foundation (v. 11), brought nothing to 
perfection. In every application (ovdév) 
it was provisional and preparatory 
(comp. ix. 21 ff.; Ley. xvi. 16). This 
decisive parenthesis is explanatory of 
‘the weakness and unprofitableness’ 
of the commandment (for the Law...). 
Man must strive towards the perfec- 
tion, the accomplishment, of his des- 
tiny on earth. The Law failed him in 
the effort. He outgrew it. The very 
scope of the Law indeed was to define 
the requirements of life, and to shew 
that man himself could not satisfy 
them. Comp. Gal. ii. 15 f.; iii. 19; 
Rom. iii. 19 f.; vii. 7 ff. 

ereeiwoev] v. I1 note. The tense 
indicates the final view of the Law. 
Contrast x. 14 rereAeloxer, 

émevcaywyy S€ Kp. €Am.) There was 
on the one side the disannulling of a 
preparatory commandment, and there 
was on the other side the introduction 
of a new (ém) and better hope to 
occupy the place which was held by 
the commandment before. 

This hope is described as better 
than the commandment, and not 


eyylfwuev A, 


simply as better than the hope con- 
veyed by the commandment. The 
comparison is between the command- 
ment characteristic of the Law and 
the hope characteristic of the Gospel ; 
and not between the temporal hope 
of the Law and the spiritual hope of 
the Gospel. Though the Law had 
(cf. viii. 6) a hope, the thought of it 
seems to be out of place here. 

For érewcaywyn compare éreurépyo- 
pac Luke xxi. 35; and for éAmis c. iii. 
6; vi. 19 notes. 

8? fs eyy. TG Oe] through which 
hope we draw nigh to God...Vulg. 
per quam proximamus ad Deum. 
The commandment was directed to 
the fulfilment of ordinances on earth : 
hope enters within the veil and carries 
believers with it (c. vi. 19). 

The phrase éyyi{ew r@ Oe6 is used, 
though rarely, in uxx. of the priests: 
Ex. xix. 22 (32); Lev. x. 3 (2); 
Ezek. xlii. 13; xliii. 19. 

But also more widely; Is. xxix. 13: 
comp. Ex. xxiv. 2; Hos. xii. 6 (éyy. 
mpos T. 6.). 

It occurs again in the N.T., James 
iy. 8. 

All believers are, in virtue of their 
Christian faith, priests: 1 Pet. ii. 5,9; 
Apoc. 1.6; v. 10; xx. 6. That which 
was before (in a figure) the privilege 
of a class has become (in reality) the 
privilege of all; and thus man is en- 
abled to gain through fellowship with 
God the attainment of his destiny 
(reAciwors). Comp. ¢. x. 19. 

2z0—25. The Apostle goes on to 
shew the superiority of Christ’s Priest- 
hood over the Levitical priesthood 
from its essential characteristics. 
Christ’s Priesthood is immutable in 
its foundation (20—22); and it is 
uninterrupted in its personal tenure 
(23—25). 


20—22. The And corresponds to 
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the And in vv. 15, 23, and introduces 
a new moment in the argument. 

The additional solemnity of the oath 
gives an additional dignity to the 
covenant which is introduced by it 
(compare vi. 13 ff.). And yet further, 
by this oath the purpose of God is 
declared absolutely. Man’s weakness 
no longer enters as an element into 
the prospect of its fulfilment. The 
permanence of a covenant which rests 
wpon an oath is assured. 

The introduction of the idea of a 
‘covenant’ is sudden and unprepared. 
It was probably suggested by the 
words recorded in Matt. xxvi. 23. 
The thought of Christ’s Priesthood is 
necessarily connected with the history 
of His Passion. 

20 (22). Ka@ doov...ckata TocodTo 
kal...] And tinasmuch...by so much 
also...Latt. Quantum...in tantum... 

The sovereign validity of the divine 
oath is the measure of the exceeding 
authority of the dispensation which 
rests upon it. 

For the form of comparison see c. i. 
4 xpeirror...dc@ Siapopeérepoy. iii. 3 
mAclovos...kad dcov. iX. 27 xa@ dcov 
...oUras...; and for the introduction of 
the parenthesis (of pev yap...eis Tov 
ai@va) compare c. xii. 18—24. 

20. ov xwpls opk.| not without the 
taking of an oath hath He received 
His office. This addition is suggested 
by 2. 22, and by pera opk. which follows. 
The words however may be taken 
generally: ‘the whole transaction doth 
not take place without the taking of 
an oath’... 

The word dpxpocia, which occurs 
again in v. 28; Ezek. xvii. 18 f.; 1 Esdr. 
Vili. 90, expresses the whole action, 
and not simply the oath. 


¢ Seta ears - 
ol pev yap...0 d€...€is Tov aidva] for 


while they...He...Vulg. alii quidem 
...Atc autem...This elaborate paren- 
thesis is inserted to explain fully 
the contrast implied in xopls dpke- 
pocias. 

‘For while the one class of priests 
(the Levitical priests) have become 
priests without any taking of an oath, 
He was made priest with it’ (uera, 
comp. Matt. xiv. 7). The stress laid 
upon the oath suggests the contrast 
between ‘the promise’ and ‘the Law’ 
on which St Paul dwells (e.g. Gal. iii. 
15 ff.). The Law is an expression of 
the sovereign power of God Who re- 
quires specific obedience: the oath 
implies a purpose of love not to be 
disturbed by man’s unworthiness. 

elolv tepeis yeyov.] The periphrasis 
marks the possession as well as the 
impartment of the office: they have 
been made priests and they act as 
priests. 

Comp, .427'$ 1¥.2)3), X55 10), (tanta). 
The construction is not uncommon 
throughout the N.T., and is never 
without force. Compare Moulton- 
Winer, p. 438. 

21. dia Tov éyorros| through Him 
that saith (Latt. per eum qui dixit), 
i.e. God through the mouth of the 
Psalmist. The divine voice is not 
regarded as an isolated utterance (d.a 
Tov elmdovros, C. X. 303 2 Cor. iv. 6; 
James ii. 11), but as one which is still 
present and effective. Comp. xii. 25 (6 
Aaday) ; i. 6 note. 

Though the words (dpocer...08 pe- 
raped.) are not directly spoken by the 
Lord, they are His by implication. 
The oath is His. 

mpos avrov| The words have a 
double meaning in relation to the two 
parts of the verse quoted. The first 
part has Christ for its object (‘in 
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regard to Him’: comp. i. 7): in the 
second part He is directly addressed. 

For spocey compare Luke i. 73; 
Acts ii. 30; and for ov perapednOyce- 
rat, Rom. xi. 29; Num. xxiii. 19; 1 
Sam, xv. 29. The necessities of hu- 
man thought require that sometimes, 
through man’s failure or change, God, 
who is unchangeable, should be said 
to repent. The temporary interrup- 
tion of the accomplishment of His 
counsel of love must appear in this 
light under the conditions of time to 
those ‘who see but part’: Gen. vi. 6; 
I Sam. xv. 10; 2 Sam. xxiv. 16; Jer. 
xviii. 8. 

22. Kpeirrovos... Inaots| Jesus hath 
become surety of a better covenant 
(Vulg. melioris testamenti sponsor 
Jactus est Jesus) in that He has shewn 
in His own Person the fact of the 
establishment of a New Covenant be- 
tween God and man. This He has 
done by His Incarnation, issuing in His 
Life, His Death, His Resurrection, 
His eternal Priesthood. But inas- 
much as the immediate subject here 
is Christ’s Priesthood, the reference is 
especially to this, the consummation 
of the Incarnation. Jesus—the Son 
of man—haying entered into the 
Presence of God for men is the sure 
pledge of the validity of the New 
Covenant. 

In later passages of the Epistle 
(viii. 6 note) Christ is spoken of as the 
Mediator of the New Covenant. He 
Himself brought about the Covenant ; 
and He is the adequate surety of its 
endurance. 

Incods| The human name of the 
Lord stands emphatically at the end. 
(Comp. vi. 20; ii. 9 note.) Jesus, 
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the Son of man, has been exalted to 
the right hand of God, where He is 
seated as King and Priest. In His 
divine humanity He assures us that 
God has potentially accomplished the 
purpose of Creation, and will accom- 
plish it. 

The word éyyvos does not occur 
elsewhere in N.T. See Ecclus. xxix. 
15 f.; 2 Macc. x. 28 éyyvov evnuepias 
kal. vikns. 

-A surety for the most part pledges 
himself that something will be: but 
here the Ascended Christ witnesses 
that something is: the assurance is 
not simply of the future but of that 
which is present though unseen. 

It must be noticed that Christ is 
not said here to be a surety for man 
to God, but a surety of a covenant of 
God with man. 

Theodoret interprets the phrase too 
narrowly: Ovd.tijs olkelas avacracews 
eBeBaiwce Tis nuerépas dvactdceas THY 
éAr ida. 

For dca0nxn see Additional Note on 
ix. 16. 

23—25. A second fact establishes 
the pre-eminence of Christ’s Priest- 
hood. It is held uninterruptedly by 
One EHyer-living Priest. 

23. Kal of pev mA. el. yey....6 5é...] 
And while they—the one class, the 
Levitical priests—have been made 
priests many in number...He...hath 
His priesthood inviolable. Vulg. Zt 
alii quidem plures facti sunt sacer- 
dotes...hic autem... The Levitical 
priests held the priesthood in suc- 
cession, one after another. They were 
made priests many in number, not 
simultaneously but successively. The 
thought is of the line which repre- 
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sents the office. The covenant of an 
everlasting priesthood was not with 
Aaron personally, but with Aaron and 
his sons ‘throughout their generations’ 
(Ex. xl. 15; comp. Num. xxv. 13). 
At the same time it is a true thought 
that the perfect continuity of the 
office could only be secured by the 
existence of many priests at once 
(comp. Ex. xxix.); but that is not the 
point here. 

The order in the words yeyovdres 
iepets aS compared with v. 20 iepeis 
yeyovores is worthy of notice. In the 
former passage fepeis was accentuated : 
here the thought is of the number 
who are ‘made’ priests. 

1a 7d 0. kod. mapapévew] The multi- 
tude of the Levitical priests is a neces- 
sity, because they are hindered by 
death from abiding as priests among 
men. The statement is made generally 
and not of the past only. The use of 
the rare word rapapévew (Phil. i. 25, 
not 1 Cor. xvi. 6) implies the idea of 
fellowship, service on the part of the 
priests during their abiding (i.e. rapa- 
pévew Tots avOpamots, not TH fepareia. 
Hdt. i. 30 rékva...mapapeivayra). It 
would be pointless to say that ‘death 
hindered them from living’: it hin- 
dered them from discharging the 
function which was necessary for man’s 
well-being. 

24. 6 d€ dia TO pévew...rhv iepwo.] 
He, because He abideth for ever, hath 
His priesthood inviolable. Vulg. Hic 
autem eo quod maneat in ceternum 
sempiternum habet sacerdotium. In 
both respects Christ offers a contrast 
with the Levitical priests. He ‘abides 
for ever, though in this sense it is 
not said that He abides with us 
(mapapévery), while they were hindered 
by death from so abiding. In this 
respect Christ’s eternal abiding as Son 
(John viii. 35; xii. 34; comp. o 28) 


is contrasted with the transitory con- 
tinuance of mortal men on earth. And 
again the fact that He ‘abides for 
ever’ in virtue of His Nature involves 
the further fact that He will fulfil 
His priestly office for ever. 

Jesus quia immortalis est sempiter- 
num habet sacerdotium; nec ullum 
habere poterit subsequentem, eo quod 
ipse maneat in eternum (Primas.). 

dmrapaBarov éxye. Thy iep.| Literally 
hath His priesthood inviolable, unim- 
paired, and so unchangeable. The 
word dzapdBaros has caused difficulty 
from early times (Ambr. impre- 
varicabile, Aug. intransgressibile : 
Theophlet. rovréorw déuaxoroy, dd.a- 
doxov). There appears to be no inde- 
pendent authority for the sense ‘un- 
transmitted, ‘that does not pass to 
another.” According to the analogy of 
aBaros, ériBaros, the form mapaBaros 
expresses that which is or may be 
transgressed, invaded. *AzapaBaros is 
therefore that which cannot be (or in 
fact is not) overstepped, transgressed, 
violated, that which is ‘absolute.’ 
Thus Galen speaks of ‘observing an 
absolute law’ (vopoyv dmapaBarov dv- 
Adrrew). Compare Epict. Ench. 50, 
2 (vdpos dmapdBaros); Pseudo-Just. 
Quest. ad Orthod. § 27; Jos.c. Ap. ii. 
41 (ri evoeBeias dmapaBarov (inviolate) 
kddduov; but in Antt. xviii. 9 (10), 2 
he uses it of men dmapdBarot peyern- 
xores in connexion with the phrase 
ov dy adrot mapaBainuev). So the 
word is used in connexion with dewpia, 
rakis, eipappévn (comp. Wetst. ad loc.). 
Christ's Priesthood is His alone, open 
to no rival claim, liable to no invasion 
of its functions. 

25. d0ev kai] whence (c. ii. 17 note) 
also, because His priesthood is abso- 
lute and final, He is able to fulfil 
completely the ideal office of the 
priest. 1 
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If Christ’s priesthood had failed in 
any respect then provision would have 
been made for some other. But, as it 
is, the salvation wrought by Christ 
reaches to the last element of man’s 
nature and man’s life. In relation to 
man fallen and sinful cw¢ev expresses 
the same idea as tedecoty applied to 
man as he was made by God (comp. 
ii. 10), and it finds its fulfilment in the 
whole course of his existence. The 
thought here is not of ‘the world’ 
(John iii. 17) but of believers: not of 
salvation in its broadest sense, but of 
the working out of salvation to the 
uttermost in those who have received 
the Gospel. 

Thus the present (cwew) as distin- 
guished from the aorist (adca:) has 
its full force. The support comes at 
each moment of trial. 

The present occurs again 1 Cor. xy. 
2; Jude 23; c. v. 7 (Acts xxvii. 20, 
contrasted with 31). For the aorist, 
see Rom. viii. 24; Tit. iii. 5; 1 Tim. 
is 15 

eis 76 mavrenés | completely, wholly, 
to the uttermost. Comp. Lk. xiii. 11 
(with neg.). The phrase does not 
occur elsewhere in the N.T. The old 
commentators strangely explain it as 
if it were eis ro Sunvexés (so Latt. in 
perpetuum). 

tovs mpoaepy. Oe avrod TG 6.| Com- 
pare John xiv.6; x. 9; vi. 37. Some- 
thing is required of men answering to 
the gift of Christ. They use the way 
of God, which He has opened and 
which He is. 

The word mpocépyeo Oar (comp. éyyi- 
few v. 19 note) is not used in this 
sense by St Paul nor elsewhere in N.T. 
except 1 Pet. ii 4 (mpocepy. mpds). 
Comp. c. iv. 16 note; x. 1, 22; xi. 6; 
xii. 18, 22. Theophylact expresses the 
thought very neatly : adry ears 7 mpos 
rov marépa 000s, Kal o Tavrns dpagdpevos 
éket KaTadvet. 


Ww. H? 


A remarkable reading, accedens (for 
accedentes), which is not quoted from 
any existing MS., is noticed by Pri- 
masius (so also Sedul.): Quod vero 
quidam codices habent Accedens per 
semetipsum ad Deum, quidam vero 
plurali numero Accedentes, utrumque 
recipi potest. 

mavrore (av els ro évr.| seeing He 
ever liveth to make intercession, Vulg. 
semper vivens ad interpellandum 
(O.L. exorandum). The final clause 
eis rO...in connexion with (dv can 
only express the purpose (aimed at 
or attained). Comp. ii. 17 note. The 
very end of Christ’s Life in heaven, as 
it is here presented, is that He may 
fulfil the object of the Incarnation, 
the perfecting of humanity. 

The word mavrore belongs to later 
Greek and is said by the grammarians 
to represent the éxaarore of the class- 
ical writers. In the N.T. it has almost 
supplanted dei (which occurs very rare- 
ly), yet so that the thought of each 
separate occasion on which the con- 
tinual power is manifested is generally 
present (e.g. John vi. 34; Phil. i. 4). 
As often (speaking humanly) as Christ’s 
help is needed He is ready to give it. 

évrvyxavev | The word is of rare 
occurrence in the N.T. and is not found 
in the 1xx. translation of the books 
of the Hebrew Canon; though it is 
not unfrequent in late Greek in the 
sense of ‘meeting with’ (‘lighting 
upon’) a person or thing. It is found 
in this sense 2 Mace. vi. 12 (rf BiBA@). 
Comp. 2 Mace. ii. 25 ; xv. 39. 

From this sense comes the secondary 
sense of ‘meeting with a person with 
a special object.’ This purpose is 
sometimes definitely expressed: Wisd. 
Vili. 21 évérvxov TO kupio Kal édenOny 
avrov. 3 Mace. vi. 37 evérvxyov To 
Bacwrel...airovpevos. Sometimes it is 
only implied: Wisd. xvi. 28; 2 Mace. 
iv. 36 (vmep Tod amexrdvOat). 
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The purpose may be the invocation 
of action against another: 1 Macc. 
viii. 32 (€vr. ard Tivos) ; X. 61 ff.; xi. 25. 

This sense is implied in Acts xxy. 
24 (évrvyx. Twi mepi twos); and the 
exact phrase recurs, Rom. xi. 2 (évruyx. 
Tit kara TLWos). 

Or again the invocation may be on 
behalf of another: Rom. viii. 27, 34 
(evrvyx. vrép), 26 (dmrepevr. vrrép.). 

Compare évrev&is, 1 Tim. ii. 1; iv. 5. 

The object of supplication in this 
latter case may be either help or for- 
giveness. In the present passage (as 
in Rom. viii. 26 ff.) the idea is left in 
the most general form. Neither the 
Person who is approached nor the 
purpose of approaching Him is defined. 
Whatever man may need, as man or 
as sinful man, in each circumstance of 
effort and conflict, his want finds inter- 
pretation (if we may so speak) by the 
Spirit and effective advocacy by Christ 
our (High) Priest. In the- glorified 
humanity of the Son of man every true 
human wish finds perfect and prevail- 
ing expression. He pleads our cause 
with the Father (1 John ii. 1 mapa- 
KAntos), and makes the prayers heard 
which. we know not how to shape. In 
John xvii. we can find the substance 
of our own highest wants and of 
Christ’s intercession. 

dmép avrav}] The advocacy of Christ 
is both social and personal: for the 
Church and for each believer, for one 
because for the other. Comp. Rom. 
Vili. 34; 1 John ii. 1, and Philo de vit. 
Mos. iii. § 24 (ii. 155 M.) dvaykaiov 
fv rov lepopevov TH Kdcpov marpt mapa- 
KAnt@ xpijoOa tedevordr@ Thy dperny 
vid, mpos Te duymoteiay auaptnuarwv 
kat xopnyiav apOovecrarwy dyabav. 

The Fathers call attention to the 
contrasts which the verse includes 
between Christ’s human and divine 
natures ; and how His very presence 
before God.in His humanity is in itself 
a prevailing intercession. 

Interpellat autem pro nobis per hoc 
quod humanam naturam assumpsit 
pro nobis quam assidue ostendit vultui 
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Dei pro nobis, et miseretur secundum 
utramque substantiam (Primas.). 

Kai avré dé rovro ro cdpxa popotyra 
tov viov avyxabqcOa TG marpi evrevgis 
éorw vrép jpav’ woavel THs capKos 
wmép jay Svowmovons Tov marépa, os 
dv avré rovro mpocAnpbetons mavTas, 
dua Thy tjperépay cwrnpiav (Theophlect.). 
Avry 7 evavOpamnots avtov mapakanet 
rov marépa vrép jyov (Huth. Zig.). 

In the Levitical ritual the truth was 
foreshadowed in the direction that 
‘Aaron shall bear the names of the 
children of Israel in the breastplate 
of judgment upon his heart when he 
goeth in unto the holy place...’ (Ex. 
XXviii. 29). 

(2) Christ is High-priest for ever 
after the order of Melchizedek, that 
1s the absolute High-priest (26—28). 

Up to this point the writer has 
developed the ideas lying in the 
phrase ‘after the order of Melchize- 
dek’: he now shortly characterises 
Christ as High-priest after this order 
(vi. 20), before drawing out in detail 
the contrast between Christ and the 
Aaronic High-priest. Nothing is said 
in Scripture of the High-priesthood of 
Melchizedek, or of any sacrifices which 
he offered. In these respects the 
Aaronic High-priest (not Melchizedek) 
was the type of Christ. 

The subject is laid open in a simple 
and natural order. First the personal 
traits of Christ are characterised (v. 
26); and then His High-priestly work 
(w. 27); and lastly the contrast which 
He offers to the Levitical High-priests 
in regard to His appointment, nature 
and position (2. 28). 

* For such a High-priest [in truth] 
became us, holy, guileless, undefiled, 
separated from sinners, and become 
higher than the heavens; 77 Who 
hath no need daily, as the high 
priests, to offer up sacrifices first for 
their own sins, then for the sins of 
the people, for this He did once for 
all in that He offered up Himself. 
For the Law appointeth men high 
priests, having infirmity; but the 
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word of the oath-taking appointeth 
a Son perfected for ever. 

26. The preceding verse furnishes 
a transition to the doctrine of Christ’s 
High-priesthood. It is seen that 
something more is required for men 
than Melchizedek as priest could 
directly typify. He shewed the form 
of priesthood which Christ realised in 
its ideal perfection as High-priest. 

To.ovTos yap juiv] From the cha- 
racteristics of Christ’s priesthood fore- 
shadowed in Melchizedek the writer 
deduces the general nature of His 
High-priesthood. The separation of 
totovros from dpytepevs helps to lay 
stress upon the character which it 
summarises (comp. viii. 1). This the 
Vulgate translation talis enim decebat 
ut nobis esset pontifex endeavours to 
express, almost as if the translation 
were: ‘Such an one became us as 
High-priest.’ 

roodtos] Such a High-priest, that 
is, one who is absolute in power (eis 
70 mavredés) and eternal in being 
(mavrore (Gv). The word (rovtros) 
looks backwards, yet not exclusively. 
From the parallel (viii. 1; comp. 1 Cor. 
vy. 1; Phim. 9) it is seen that it looks 
forward also to 6s ovk ¢xe (v. 27), 
which gives the most decisive feature 
of Christ’s High-priesthood. 

npiv [kat] érperev] Even our human 
sense of fitness is able to recognise 
the complete correspondence between 
the characteristics of Christ as High- 
priest and the believer’s wants. Comp. 
¢. ii. 1onote. And we shall observe that 
sympathy with temptation does not 
require the experience of sin. On 
the contrary his sympathy will be 
fullest who has known the extremest 
power of temptation because he has 
conquered. He who yields to temp- 
tation has not known its uttermost 
force. Comp. Hinton, Life and 
Letters p. 179. 

The kai before émpemrev emphasises 


this thought. ‘Such a High-priest 
has been given us and also in very 
deed answers to our condition.’ Comp. 
c. vi. 7 note; and for émpemeyv see ©. ii. 
Io note. 

Primasius adds a thought beautiful 
in itself which may perhaps lie in the 
word (émperev): Judei velut servi 
timore legis Deo servientes legales 
pontifices habuerunt, sibi conservos 
mortalesque ac peccatores...nos au- 
tem, quibus dictum est Jam non dico 
vos servos sed amicos meos, quia 
filii Dei sumus serviendo illi amore 
filiationis, decet ut habeamus pontifi- 
cem immortalem, segregatum a pecca- 
toribus. 

nuiv| ‘us Christians, not generally 
‘us men.’ The pronoun is apparently 
always used with this limitation in 
the Epistle. 

The dominant thought is of the 
struggles of the Christian life, which 
are ever calling for divine succour. 
Christians have gained a view of the 
possibilities of life, of its divine mean- 
ing and issues, which gives an infinite 
solemnity to all its trials. 

écvs...| This detailed description 
characterises the fitness of the High 
Priest for the fulfilment of His work 
for man. Even in the highest ex- 
altation He retains the perfection of 
His human nature. He is truly man 
and yet infinitely more than man. 
The three epithets (6cv0s, dkaxos, dyi- 
avros) describe absolute personal 
characteristics: the two descriptive 
clauses which follow express the 
issues of actual life.. Christ is per- 
sonally in Himself holy, in relation 
to men gutleless, in spite of contact 
with a sinful world undefiled. By the 
issue of His life He has been sepa- 
rated from sinners in regard to the 
visible order, and, in regard to the 
invisible world, He has risen above 
the heavens. 

boos] V. L. Justus, Vulg. sanctus. 
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The word is of rare occurrence in the 
N.T. It is used of Christ (as quoted 
from Ps. xvi.) Acts ii. 27; Mill. 35: 
and again of ‘the Lord’ Apoe. xv. 4; 
xvi. 5; comp. Ps. exly. (exliv.) 17; 
(Jer. iii, 12 Hebr.. It is used also 
of the ‘bishop’ Tit. i 8; and of hands 
in prayer 1 Tim. ii. 8 

The word is found not very un- 
frequently in the Lxx. and occurs 
especially in the Psalms (more than 
twenty times) as the regular equiva- 
lent of *D5, Thus the people of God 
are characteristically described as oi 
Sorot [rod xvpiov] (of Soros Ps exlix. 1, 
5). The phrase of do: (DYN) is 
much rarer: Ps xvi. (xy.) 2; xxxiv. 
(xxxiiL) 10; lexxix. (lxxxviil) 5, 7. 

To speak broadly, sows refers to 
character and adyos to destination. 
The former is used in Biblical Greek 
predominantly of persons (yet see 
Is. ly. 3 || Acts xiii. 34 ; Deut. xxix. 19; 
Wisd. vi. 10; 1 Tim. ii. 8) the latter 
equally of persons and things 

As applied to God dys expresses 
that which He is absolutely: dciws 
that which He shews Himself to be 
in a special relation to men. 

Taken with regard to men in their 
relation to God aos describes their 
dedication to His service : dcvos their 
participation in His character, es- 
pecially as shewn in His love towards 
them (753). Comp. Hupfeld, Ps iv. 
4 note. 

As applied to men in themselves 
ayios marks consecration, devotion : 
écvos marksa particular moral position. 

Perhaps it is possible to see in this 
difference the cause of the remark- 
able difference of usage by which 
the people of God in the O.T. are of 
Soro, and in the N.T. of & The 
outward relation of the people to God 
under the O.T., which was embodied in 
an outward system, included, or might 


Ee eee 
character. Under the N.T. the re- 
lation of the believer to Christ em- 

The general opposite to aos is 
‘profane’ (SéS8mRos): the general op- ~ 
posite to dows is ‘impious’: the 
standard being the dive nature 
manifested under human conditions 
in the dealings of God with men. In 
this connexion dcws is the comple 
ment of Neaos (Plat. Gerg. 507 B> 
comp. r Thess. ii 10; Tit i 8; Luke 
i. 75; Eph. iv. 24) on the one side, and 
of iepes on the other (Thue. ii. 52) 

deaxos] Latt. imnocens (sine maii- 
tia), guileless. Comp Rom. xvi. 18: 
t Pet ii 22. 

“Axaxos ti €otiv; dedrqoes, ody Troe 
Res: kal Gri rowtros Grove rod wpe- 
Oyrov. Is lik g (Chrys) 

“Araxos and adxaxia occur several 
times in the Luxx, the former most 
often for ‘DS, the latter for DR. 

He who is dxaxos embodies Christ- 
ian love (1 Cor. xiii 6 £) 

Guiayros] V. L. immaculaius (in- 
contaminatus), Vulg. impoliudus, un 
defiled. 1 Pet. i 4; James i 27; (e 
Mili 4); Wisd. viii. 20 

No impurity ever hindered the fal 
filment of His priestly office (Lev. 
xvi. 4) 

Primasius tersely marks the appli- 
cation of the three words: Sanctus in 
interiore homine. Jnrocens manibas. 
Impolluto corpore. 

Philo speaks of divine reason (& 
iepsiraros Aéyos) in man as 6 duiasres 
dpxepets (de prof. § 21; i 563M 
Guéroxos yap xal dwapddecros rasris 
char meGuxer duaprjzares. Comp de 
wiet. § 10 Gi 246 M) 


Keyaoioueéres...yeroueres...} Laté& 
Segregatus a qe. 
Jactus. 


The change of tense in the two 
participles (comp i 4) marks the 
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permanent issue of Christ’s Life in 
His exaltation, and the single fact 
(to human apprehension) by which 
it was realised. Contrast iv. 14 d:eAn- 
AvOora. 

kexop. amd tév ap.) The complete 
separation of the Lord from sinners 
(rév ap.) which was realised through 
His Life (John xiv. 30) was openly 
established by His victory over death 
at the resurrection (Acts ii. 24); and 
that victory is the foundation of His 
present work. (Syr vg.from sins.) 

This internal, moral, separation cor- 
responded to the idea symbolised 
by the legal purity of the Levitical 
priests; and especially to the sym- 
bolic separation of the High Priest 
who, according to the later ritual, 
seven days before the great Day of 
Atonement removed from his own 
house to a chamber in the sanctuary 
(Oehler, O. ZT. Theol. § 140). 

vWnr. Tav oup. yev.| having become 
(v. 9 note)...Both in His Person and 
in the place of His ministry Christ 
fulfilled in fact what the Jewish 
priests presented in type. 

Under different aspects Christ may 
be said (1) to have been taken, or 
to have entered, ‘into heaven,’ [Mark] 
xvi. 19; Luke xxiv. 51; Acts i. tof; 
ii. 21+ 1 Pet. iii. 22°;-¢. ix. 24; and 
to be ‘in heaven,’ Eph. vi. 9; and also 
(2) ‘to have passed beyond the heavens’ 
(Eph. iv. 10; ¢. iv. 14 note). 

The former phrase expresses His 
reception to the immediate presence 
of God; the latter His elevation above 
the limitations of sense. 

27. Os ovK éxet Kad” npuépay...| The 
comparison which is instituted here 
is beset at first sight with a serious 
difficulty. It seems to be stated that 
the High-priests are under the daily 
necessity of offering sacrifice for their 
own sins and for the sins of the people. 


This double sacrifice is elsewhere in 
the Epistle (c. ix. 7) connected with 
the great Day of Atonement and the 
‘yearly’ work of the High-priest 
(ix. 25); nor is it obvious how the 
language can be properly used of any 
daily function of the High-priest. 

There can be no question that xaé’ 
yyepav (Latt. quotidie) means only 
“day by day,’ ‘daily’ (c. x. 11) And 
further ‘to have necessity of sacri- 
ficing’ cannot without violence be 
limited to the meaning of ‘feeling 
daily the necessity of sacrificing’ from 
consciousness of sin, though the sacri- 
fice is made only once a year. 

Someinterpretations therefore which 
have found favour may be at once set 
aside. 

1. ‘Who hath not necessity, as the 
High Priests have on each Day of 
Atonement (or ‘on recurring days,’ 
‘one day after another’), to offer sacri- 
fices...’ 

This interpretation is ingeniously 
represented by Biesenthal’s conjecture 
that the (assumed) Aramaic original 
had ND)! Nd, which the Greek 
translator misunderstood. 

2. ‘Who hath not necessity, as the 
High Priests daily feel the necessity, 
to offer...’ 

At the same time the order of the 
words must be observed. The writer 
says os ovK exer Kal ru. avaykny... 
Oucias avadépev, and not os ovK exe 
dvaykny Ka np. 0. dvahp. That is, the 
necessity is connected with something 
which is assumed to be done daily. 

This peculiarity seems to suggest 
the true solution of the difficulty. 
The characteristic High-priestly office 
of the Lord is fulfilled ‘daily,’ ‘for 
ever, and not only, as that of the 
Levitical High-priest, on one day 
in the year. The continuity of His 
office marks its superiority. But in 
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this daily intercession He requires no 
daily sacrifice, as those High-priests 
" require a sacrifice on each occasion of 
their appéarance before God in the 
Holy of Holies. 

Thus the xa” jpépay belongs only to 
the description of the Lord’s work, 
and nothing more than dvaykny éxovow 
is to be supplied with of dpysepeis, the 
sense being: ‘He hath not daily ne- 
cessity [in the daily fulfilment of His 
intercessory work], as the High-priests 
[have necessity on each occasion when 
they fulfil them], to offer sacrifices...’ 

This interpretation however does 
not completely explain the use of xaé’ 


jpepav. It might have seemed more 
natural to say moAXakis (x. 11). But 
here a new thought comes in. The 


daily work of the Priests was summed 
up and interpreted by the special 
High-priestly work of the Day of 
Atonement. The two parts of the 
daily sacrifice, the priestly (High- 
priestly) Minchah (meal-offering) and 
the lamb (the burnt-offering), were re- 
ferred to the needs of the priests and 
of the people respectively. See Philo, 
Quis rer. div. her. § 36 (i. p. 497 M.): 
ras evdeexeis Ovaias opas eis toa duy- 
pnpévas, iv Te Umép avray dvayovow of 
fepeis dua Tis cepiddrews Kal rv drép 
Tov €Ovous tay Svoiv apuvay ods dvadé- 
pew Sueipnrar. 

And as the High-priests took part 
in the daily sacrifices on special occa- 
sions, Jos. B. J. v. 5, 7, or at their 
pleasure (Mishna, Tamid 7. 3), they 
were said both by Philo (de spec. 
legg. § 23, ii. 321 M.) and by the 
Jewish Rabbis to offer daily : Delitzsch, 
Zischr. f. d. luther. Theol. 1860 £f. 
593 f The passage of Philo is of 
considerable interest. He is dwelling 
upon the representative character of 


dvevéyxas SBD,: mpocevéyxas NA. 


the High-priest. In this respect, he 
says: rod ovpravros ébvous cvyyerts 
kal dyyworeds Kowwos 6 apxtepeds €oTt... 
evyds...kat Ovoias reAGy Kad éxdorny 
npépay Kat ayaa airovpevos ws vmép 
adepav kai yovéwr kal réxvor... 

Comp. Ecclus. xlv. 14 Ovaiae avrov 
(Aapsv) dAokaprwbycovra Kab? nuepayv 
evdehexas Sis. v. 16. Hx. xxx. 7; Ley. 
vi. 20 ff. ; Jos. Ant. iii. 10, 7. 

Under this aspect the daily sacri- 
fices were a significant memorial of 
the conditions of the High-priestly 
intercession on the one Day of Atone- 
ment. It may be added that in this 
connexion the variant dpycepevs in x. 
11 is of considerable interest. 

ds ovK éxeu...] This, which is the 
chief characteristic of the new High- 
priest, is not given in a participial 
clause, but as a substantive statement 
(rowodros...0s ovK exe). 

éx. dv....avapépew] Lk. xiy. 18; 
(xxiii. 17). The phrase is not in the 
TEX 

oi dpx.]| the High-priests who belong 
to the system under discussion. 

(irpOTEPOV)...+-. émeita TOY Tod aod] 
Latt. deinde pro populi. This was 
the order on the great Day of Atone- 
ment: Ley. xvi. 6 ff. 

avapéepew| The Hellenistic use of 
this verb for the offering of sacrifices 
occurs in N.T. in c. xiii. 15; James ii. 
21; 1 Pet. i. 5. Comp, ¢. ix. 28; 
1 Pet. ii, 24. 

The full construction of the word 
is dvadépew emt 15 Ovcvacrnpiov (James 
ii. 21). 

In the 1xx. dvadépew is the habi- 


tual rendering of ndyn in connexion 


with the MY (ddoxavropa); and of 
YD? in connexion with OHRNDT in 
the Pentateuch. 
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It occurs very rarely in this sense 
for 8°27} (2 Chron. xxix. 31 f.). 


On the other hand mpocdépew is 
the habitual rendering of &'17] and 
of APH. 

It is not used in the Pentateuch as 
a rendering of newn, though it does 
so occur in the later books: Jer. xiv. 
12; and for WOT 2 K. xvi. 15. 

The full construction is mpoopépewv 
TO Ged (kupio). 

From these usages it appears that 
in dvadépew (to offer up) we have 
mainly the notion of an offering made 
to God and placed upon His altar, in 
mpoapépew (to offer) that of an offering 
brought to God. In the former the 
thought of the destination of the 
offering prevails: in the latter that of 
the offerer in his relation to God. 

*Avapépew therefore properly de- 
scribes the ministerial action of the 
priest, and mpoodépew the action of 
the offerer (Lev. ii. 14, 16; iv. 33, 35); 
but the distinction is not observed 
universally ; thus dvadépew is used of 
the people (Lev. xvii. 5), and mpoc- 
dépew of the priests (Lev. xxi. 21). 

rovro ydp...] It is generally sup- 
posed that the reference is to be 
limited to the latter clause, that is, to 
the making an offering for the sins of 
the people. It is of course true that 
for Himself Christ had no need to 
offer a sacrifice in any sense. But 
perhaps it is better to supply the 
ideal sense of the High-priest’s offer- 
ings, and so to leave the statement in 
a general form. Whatever the Aaronic 
High-priest did in symbol, as a sinful 
man, that Christ did perfectly as sin- 
less in His humanity for men. 

épdmag| c. ix. 12; X. 10. 
ara€ vi. 4 note. 

Contrary to the general usage of 
the Epistle ¢parag follows the word 


Comp. 


with which it is connected instead of 
preceding it. 

éavrov avevéykas| in that He offered 
up Himself, Latt. se (seipsum) offer- 
endo. Here first Christ is presented 
as at once the Priest and the victim. 
Comp. ix. 12, 14 (da mv. ator), 25 f., x. 
10, 12; Eph. v. 2 (aapédwxev). Odros 
d€ 1d €avtod mpocerjvoye capa, adros 
iepeds kat icpetov yevopevos, Kat ws Beds 
peta Tov matpos Kal Tod mvevdpatos TO 
Sapov Sexopuevos (That.). 

Herveius calls attention to the 
uniqueness of Christ’s sacrifice: ut 
quoniam quatuor considerantur in 
omni sacrificio, quid offeratur, cui 
offeratur, a quo offeratur, pro quibus 
offeratur, idem ipse unus verusque 
mediator per sacrificium pacis recon- 
cilians nos Deo unum cum illo maneret 
cui offerebat, unum in se faceret pro 
quibus offerebat, unus ipse esset qui 
offerebat et quod offerebat. 

The offering of Christ upon the 
Cross was a High-priestly act, though 
Christ did not become ‘ High-priest 
after the order of Melchizedek,’ that 
is, royal High-priest, till the Ascen- 
sion. Comp. vi. 20 note. 

On the completeness of Christ’s 
priestly work Chrysostom has a strik- 
ing sentence: pa Tolvuy avrov tepéa 
dkovoas det lepacOa vopite- dmak yap 
iepdoatro kal Aourdy exadioev. Comp. 
Huth. Zig. vii. 27 ékxeivoc (the Levitical 
priests) pev 80 ddns tis éavtady (wijs 
xa@? 7jépav teparevov o O€ Xptords amak 
iepdrevoev. 

28. 6 vopos...6 Adyos THs OpKapa...] 
The freedom of Christ from the ne- 
cessity by which the Aaronic High- 
priests are bound follows from His 
nature, for the Law... The truth 
which has been laid open in the two 
preceding verses is here expressed 
summarily by recapitulation in its 
final form: the Levitical High-priests 
are weak men, the High-priest after 
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the order of Melchizedek a Son eter- 
nally perfected. 

dvOpérovs] in contrast with vidv: 
many men (v. 23) are contrasted with 
the One Son. The plural also suggests 
the notion of death in contrast with 
els Tov alova. 

zxovras doO.]| cf. c. v. 2. For the 
force of éywv dobévecay as distinguished 
from doGevns see I John i. 8 note. 
Compare vy. 12; Vii. 27; ix. 8; x. 36; 
xi. 25. This ‘weakness’ includes both 
the actual limitations of humanity as 
it is, and the personal imperfections 
and sins of the particular priest. The 
use of the sing. (aoGévera) and the plur. 
(do Oévera) is always instructive. 

For sing. in the Epistles see Rom. 
VL 105 Vill. 203 1 Cor. 11.33 Xv-143)3 
2 Cor. xi. 30. 

For plur. c. iv. 15; 2 Cor. xii. 5, 10. 

The sing. and plur. occur together, 
2 Cor. xii. 9. Compare Matt. viii. 17. 

6X. Tis opKkop. THs p. Tt. v.| the word 
of the oath, spoken in Psalm ex. 4, 
which was taken after the Law... 
The ‘oath-taking’ and not the ‘word’ 
is the emphatic element (pk. ris pera 
tT. v. not 6 pera tr. v.). The oath came 
after the Law, and must therefore 
have had respect to it, and so pro- 
spectively annulled it. In this respect 
the ‘oath’ takes up the ‘promise,’ 
Comp. Gal, iii. 17. 

vidv, els t. al. tered.] The idea of 
Son (i. 1 ff. ; iii. 6; iv. 14 rov vidv rod 
6ceov) is now combined with that of 
High-priest. Our High-priest is not 
only a Son, but a Son who having 
become man has been raised above 
all the limitations of humanity. The 
complete idea of the Person of the 
High-priest of the new Dispensation 
is thus gained before His work is un- 


folded in detail. 

Compare THHODORET: ov piv GdXov 
vidv vontéov mapa Tov pices viov ddAd 
roy avroy kal pice dvta vidv ds Oeov 
kal madw Seyopevoy THY avTHY mpoon- 
yoplay ws avOpwrov. 

And Primastvs: Ponit hic Apostolus 
Filii nomen ad distinctionem servorum 
qui fuerunt in lege ; quia servi infirmi 
fuerunt sive quia peccatores sive quia 
mortales erant : Filium vero perfectum 
ostendit, quia semper vivit et sine 
peccato est. 

reredetopevov] For the idea of. 
redelmors see ii. 10 note. Hitherto 
the idea of Christ’s consummation has 
been regarded in its historic realisa- 
tion (ii. 10 TeAetdoat, V. 9 TehewwGeis). 
Now it is regarded in its abiding 
issues. Comp. ii. 18 méovev note. 

The participle, as contrasted with 
the adjective réAcos, forms a com- 
plete antithesis to ¢yov dodévear. 
The perfection is gained through the 
experience of a true human life (c. v. 
7—9). 

The realisation of the Priesthood of 
Christ necessarily carries with it the 
abrogation of the typical priesthood 
of the Law. The presence of ‘weak- 
ness’ in the Levitical priests was 
realised in the consequences of im- 
perfection and death. Such a priest- 
hood could not bring reAciwors, and 
it was of necessity interrupted. On 
the other hand Christ took upon Him- 
self human nature (iv. 15) subject to 
temptation and death, that so He 
might taste death for all, but as High- 
priest in His glory He is raised wholly 
above all infirmity and death, though 
still able to sympathise with those 
who are subject to them (cf. y. 1 f.), 
Compare Additional Note. 
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Additional Note on vii. 1. The significance of Melchizedek. 


The appearance of Melchizedek in the narrative of the Pentateuch is of 
deep interest, both (1) from the position which he occupies in the course of 
Revelation ; and (2) from the manner in which the record of his appearance 
is treated in the Epistle. 

1. Melchizedek appears at a crisis in the religious history of the world The posi- 

as the representative of primitive revelation, or of the primitive relation of tion of 
God and man still preserved pure in some isolated tribe. If, as on the d peer 
whole seems to be most likely; he was an Amorite, the fact, that he had course of 
preserved a true faith becomes more impressive. On this point however Revela- 
Scripture is wholly silent. The lessons of his appearance lie in the appear- tion. 
ance itself. Abraham marks a new departure, the beginning of a new 
discipline, in the divine history of mankind starting from a personal call. 
The normal development of the divine life has been interrupted. But 
before the fresh order is established we have a vision of the old in its 
superior majesty ; and this, on the eve of disappearance, gives its blessing 
_ to the new. So the past and the future meet: the one bearing witness to 
an original communion of God and men which had been practically lost, the 
other pointing forward to a future fellowship to be established permanently. 
At the same time the names of the God of the former revelation and of the 
God of the later revelation are set side by side and identified (Gen. xiv. 22; 
comp. Deut. xxxii. 8 f.). 

2. The writer of the Epistle interprets the Scriptural picture of The treat- 
Melchizedek, and does not attempt to realise the historical person of ment of 
Melchizedek. He starts from the phrase in the Psalm after the order of papain 
Melchizedek (kara ra&w Medyioed€éx), and determines the ideas which such jy the 
a description was fitted to convey from a study, not of the life of the king- Epistle. 
priest, which was unknown, but of the single record of him which had been 
preserved. By the choice of the phrase the Psalmist had already broadly 
distinguished the priesthood of the divine king from the Levitical priest- 
hood. It remained to work out the distinction. Therefore the writer of 
the Epistle insists upon the silence of Scripture. He draws lessons from 
the fact that in the narrative of the O.T. no mention is made of the 
parentage or genealogy of Melchizedek or of the commencement or close of 
his priestly office. He seeks to set vividly before his readers the impres- 
sion conveyed by the remarkable phenomena of his unique appearance in 
patriarchal life, and the thoughts which they might suggest. 


1 Philo uses the silence of Scripture 
in a similar way: ¢.g. the absence of 
any geographical details in the mention 
of the Euphrates (Gen. ii. 14), Leg. 
Alleg, i. 27 (i. 60 M.); the absence of 
the title ‘son’ in the record of the 


birth of Cain (Gen. iv. 1; contrast iv. 
25), de Cher. §§ 16 f. (i. 149 M.); the 
absence of the personal name of the 
man who met Joseph, Quod det. pot. 
insid. § 8 (i. 195—6). Siegfried, Philo 
v. Alex. 179 f. 
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At the same time this mode of treatment leaves the actual human 
personality and history of Melchizedek quite untouched. The writer does 
not imply that that was true of him literally as a living man which is 
suggested in the ideal interpretation of his single appearance in the Bible. 
He does not answer the question Who and what was Melchizedek? but 
What is the characteristic conception which can be gained from Scripture 
of the Priesthood of Melchizedek ? 

The treatment of the history of Melchizedek is typical and not allegorical. 
The Epistle in fact contains no allegorical interpretation. The difference 
between the two modes is clear and decisive. Between the type and the 
antitype there is a historical, a real, correspondence in the main idea of 
each event or institution. Between the allegory and the application the 
correspondence lies in special points arbitrarily taken to represent facts or 
thoughts of a different kind. A history, for example, is taken to illustrate 
the relation of abstract ideas (comp. Gal. iv.). The understanding of the 
type lies in the application of a rule of proportion. The law by which it is 
regulated lies in the record, which is taken to represent the life. The 
understanding of the allegory depends on the fancy of the composer. He_ 
determines which of many possible applications shall be given to the subject 
with which he deals. 

A type presupposes a purpose in history wrought out from age to age. 
An allegory rests finally in the imagination, though the thoughts which it 
expresses may be justified by the harmonies which connect the many 
elements of life. 

This consideration tends further to explain why the writer of the 
Epistle takes the Biblical record of Melchizedek, that is Melchizedek so 
far as he enters into the divine history, and not Melchizedek himself, as 
a type of Christ. The history of the Bible is the record of the divine life 
of humanity, of humanity as it was disciplined for the Christ. The im- 
portance of this limitation of the treatment of the subject is recognised by 
patristic writers ; e.g. Aéyes ra Kar’ exeivoy od thy piow ée—nyovpevos adda THY 
xatT avrov Oinynow amo ths Oeias Ticis ypadns Kal am éxeivns éudaiver ro 
dpocov (Theodore ap. Cram. Cat. vii. p. 203). 

One omission in the Epistle cannot but strike the student. The writer 
takes no notice of the gifts of Melchizedek, who ‘brought forth bread and 
wine’ (Gen. xiv. 18) when he came to meet Abraham. This is the more 
remarkable as the incident is dwelt upon in the Midrash. The ‘bread and 
wine’ are regarded there as symbols of the shewbread and the drink- 
offering, or of the Torah itself (Beresh. R. xliii. 18 [Prov. ix. 5]; Winsche 
p. 199). And stress was naturally laid upon this detail in later times. 
The Fathers from Clement of Alexandria (see below) and Cyprian (Ep. ad 
Cecil. 63, 4) downwards not unfrequently regard the bread and wine as 
the materials of a sacrifice offered by Melchizedek; and Jerome distinctly 
states that they were offered for Abraham (ad Matt. xxii. 41 ff. ; comp. ad 
Matt. xxvi. 26 ff.) 


1 Bellarmine (Controv, de Missa i. _ still furthercollection is given by Peta- 
c. 6) dwells at considerable length on _vius de Incarn. xii.12, The true view 
this aspect of the incident, and givesa is preserved by Josephus Antt.i. 10, 2; 
long array of quotationsin support. A Philo (seebelow); Tertullian adv. Jud. 
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All this makes the silence of the Apostle the more significant. He 
presents, and we cannot but believe that he purposely presents, Melchizedek 
as priest, not in sacrificing but in blessing, that is, in communicating the 
fruits of an efficacious sacrifice already made. He only can bless who is in 
fellowship with God and speaks as His representative. And it is under 
this aspect that the writer of the Epistle brings before us characteristically 
the present work of Christ. 

A similar lesson lies in the positive fact which stands out most signifi- The com- 
cantly in the words of the Epistle. Melchizedek is priest at once and king. ee of 
The combination of offices which meets us in the simplest forms of society oe 
is seen to be realised also when humanity has attained its end. Philo in an offices. 
interesting passage points out the difficulty of combining the priesthood 
with kingly power (de carit. § 1; ii. p. 384 M.), and yet such a combination 
must exist in the ideal state. He who unites with the Unseen must direct 
action. He who commands the use of every endowment and faculty must 
be able to consecrate them. He who represents man to God with the 
efficacy of perfect sympathy must also represent God to man with the 
authority of absolute power. 

It is remarkable that Melchizedek is not dwelt upon in early Jewish Silence of 
commentators. It does not appear that he was ever regarded as a type of J ee 
Messiah (Schoettgen ad Joc.). The only example of this interpretation is by Melohis 
quoted by Heinsius from Moses Hadarshan, whose person and writings are zedek. 
involved in great obscurity, but who seems to have lived in the 11th 
century (Heinsius, Zwercit. Sacre, p. 517; and from him Deyling, Zwercit. 

Sacre, ii. 73). 

The writer of the Hpistle, as we have seen, regards Melchizedek as a Philo. 
living type of a living and eternal King-priest. The old history, true in its 
literal reality, was, according to him, perfectly, ideally fulfilled in the facts 
of Christian history. Philo also deals with Melchizedek, but with charac- 
teristic differences. For Philo the history is a philosophic allegory and 
not a typical foreshadowing of a true human life. Melchizedek represents 
the power of rational persuasion which offers to the soul food of gladness 
and joy, and so in some sense answers to the priestly Logos: Leg. Alleg. 

iii. §$ 25 f. (i. p. 103 M.): KadeicOw ody 6 pév Tupavvos Gpxwv modeuov 6 dé 
Baorreds ryyenav eipnyns, Sadjp. Kal mpoohepero tH ux Tpopas edppoovyns 

Kal xapas mAnpers: Aprous yap kal otvoy mpoodéper... Thus he recognises his 
position as a ‘natural’ priest, but his priesthood is a symbol of the action 

of ‘right reason, which brings to man righteousness and joy through 
thoughts of absolute truth. Compare de congr. erud. grat. § 18 (i. p. 533 M.) 

6 Thy avropaby Kai adrodidaxrov Aaxav icpwovmmy; de Abrahamo § 40 (ii. 

34 M.) 6 péyas dpxtepeds Tod peyiorou Geod. 

Clement of Alexandria dwells on the combination of righteousness and Cena of 
eXLAN= 
dria. 

3; Hpiph. Her. ly. § 8, p. 475, nor Bellarmine, Whitaker Disputation, pp. 

can there be any doubt that the 167 f. (Park. Soc.); Jackson On the 
original narrative describes refresh- Creed, ix. 10; Waterland App. to the 

ment offered to Abraham and his Christian Sacrifice explained, pp. 
company and not a sacrifice made on 462 ff. (ed. 1868). Heidegger Hist. 

their behalf. Compare, in answer to Patr. ii. Dissert. 2 § 21. 
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peace in Melchizedek and Christ, and sees in the offerings of bread and 
wine a figure of the Eucharist (eis rimov evyapiorias Strom. iv. 25 § 163, 
p. 637 P.; comp. Strom. ii. 5 § 21, p. 439 P.). 

Jerome gives in one of his letters (Zp. Ixxiii. ad Evangelum ; comp. 
Vallarsius ad loc.) a summary of early opinions as to the person: of 
Melchizedek in answer to a correspondent who had sent him an essay 
written with a view to shew that Melchizedek was a manifestation of the 
Holy Spirit. 

Origen and Didymus, he says, regarded him as an Angel (compare 
Nagel Stud. u. Krit. 1849, ss. 332 ff.). Hippolytus, Irenzeus, Eusebius of _ 
Ceesarea, Eusebius of Emesa, Apollinaris, and Eustathius of Antioch, as 
a man, a Canaanite prince, who exercised priestly functions, like ‘ Abel, 
Enoch, Noah, Job.’ 

The Jews, he adds (and so Primasius: ‘tradunt Hebrei’), iden- 
tified him with Shem, an opinion which finds expression in the Tar- 
gums of Jonathan and Jerusalem: Melchizedek king of Jerusalem, he 
is Shem the son of Noah [Jerus. the High-priest (829 j73) of the Most 
High]. 

This last opinion has found much favour; but it is supported by no 
direct evidence (comp. Heidegger Hist. Patriarch. ii. Diss. 2). Epiphanius 
attributes it to the Samaritans (Har. lv. 6; p. 471). 

Two other strange opinions may be noticed. Some orthodox Christians 
supposed that Melchizedek was an Incarnation of the Son of God or 
perhaps simply a Christophany. How then, Epiphanius asks, could he be 
said to be made like to himself? (Hwr. lv. 7; p. 474). Hierax (c. 280) in 
order to avoid this difficulty held, according to the view noticed by 
Jerome, that he was an Incarnation, or more probably an appearance, of 
the Holy Spirit (Epiph. Har, Ixvii. 7; p. 715). This opinion finds a very 
bold expression in the anonymous Quest. ea V. et N. Testamento appended 
to the works of Augustine (Vol. iii. Hd. Bened.): Similis Dei filio non potest 
esse nisi sit ejusdem nature. Et quid incredibile si Melchisedech ut 
homo apparuit cum intelligatur tertia esse persona? Si enim Christus qui 
secunda persona est frequenter visus est in habitu hominis, quid ambigitur 
de iis que dicta sunt? Summus sacerdos Christus est, Melchisedech 
secundus...Christus vicarius Patris est et antistes, ac per hoc dicitur et 
sacerdos. Similiter et Spiritus sanctus, quasi antistes, sacerdos appellatus 
est excelsi Dei, non summus, sicut nostri in oblatione praesumunt... 
(Aug. iii. App. § cix. Migne P. LZ. 35, p. 2329; comp. Hier. Ep. \xxiii. ad 
Evang. § 1). 

The sect of the ‘Melchizedechians ’ described by Epiphanius (Har. lv.) 
offers some points of interest. As an offshoot of the ‘Theodotians’ (Epiph. 
i. c. i; p. 468) they started from humanitarian views of Christ, and 
naturally looked for some higher Mediator. Melchizedek, they argued, 
was higher than Christ, because Christ was appointed after his order, 
Christ was ordained by God to turn men from idols and shew them the 
way to the true knowledge of this eternal High-priest. They therefore 
‘made their offerings to the name of Melchizedek’ (§ 8 eis dvoua TovTou Tod 
Mehxuoedex 7j--.aipeots kal Tas mpooopas dvadéper), in order that ‘through 
him offerings might be made (pocevey67) for them and they might find life 
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through him.’ He was in their judgment the priest ‘who brought men to 
God’ (cicaywyets mpos rov Oedv)}. 

The tradition, or fiction, as to Melchizedek in ‘the Book of Adam’ is Thelegend 
singularly picturesque. To him and Shem, it is said, the charge was given of Melchi- 
to bear the body of Adam to Calvary, and place it there where in after ees oot 
time the Incarnate Word should suffer, so that the blood of the Saviour ; 
might fall on the skull of the Protoplast. In the fulfilment of this mission 
Melchizedek built an altar of twelve stones, typical of the twelve apostles, 
by the spot where Adam was laid, and offered upon it, by the direction of 
an angel, bread and wine ‘as a symbol of the sacrifice which Christ should 
make’ in due time. When the mission was accomplished Shem returned 
to his old home, but Melchizedek, divinely appointed to this priesthood, 
continued to serve God with prayer and fasting at the holy place, arrayed 
in a robe of fire. So afterwards when Abraham came to the neighbourhood 
he communicated to him also ‘the holy mysteries,’ the symbolical Eucharist. 
(Dillmann, Das Christl. Adambuch d. Morgeni. ss. 111 ff., 1853.) 


Additional Note on vii. 1. The Biblical Idea of Blessing. 

The idea of ‘blessing’ in its simplest form, the solemn expression, that The 
is, of goodwill towards another by one who occupies in this respect a general 

ant qhers . ° An aa idea of 
position of superiority towards him, is a natural recognition of the spiritual p),..:, g. 
influence of man upon man. The idea often becomes degraded, materialised, 
perverted: it gives rise to the opposite conception of ‘cursing’; but in 
Scripture it assumes a characteristic form which throws light upon the 
Biblical teaching as to man’s relation to God. 

The two words which are used in the Old and New Testaments for Biblical 
blessing 773 (7173) and evAoyeiy appear to convey two fundamental thoughts woes 
which are included in the act. The first (423), from a root which describes es: 
‘kneeling,’ ‘prostration,’ seems to express the feeling of reverent adoration 
which arises from the recognition of a spiritual presence by him who 
blesses? ; and the second (evAoyeiv) marks the utterance of the good which 
is supposed to be prophetically seen or ideally anticipated and realised’. 


1 The sect is noticed very briefly by 
Philastrius, Her. 52; and by Au- 
gustine, De her. 34. The writer whose 
fragment is attached to Tertull. de 
prescr. (§ 53) and Theodoret (Her. 
Fab. ii. 6) assign its origin to another 
Theodotus, later than Theodotus of 
Byzantium. The former writer ap- 
pears to have had some independent 
source of information, He grounds 
the superiority of Melchizedek on the 
fact ‘eo quod agat Christus pro homi- 
nibus, deprecator eorum et advocatus 
factus, Melchizedek facere pro czles- 


tibus angelis atque virtutibus’...(J.c.). 
2 The construction of 93 is nor- 


mally with the simple accusative 
whether the object be God or man. 
In the later language it is construed 


with b: 1 Chron. xxix. 20; Neh. xi. 2; 
and Dan. ii. 19; iv. 31 (Chald.). 

3 Hvdoyetv in the uxx, generally 
takes an accusative of the object. In 
the later books it is rarely construed 
with the dative: Dan. iv. 31 (notii. 19); 
Keclus. 1. 22; li. 123 2 Macc. x. 38. 
Comp. Jer. iv. 2. 
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Thus the two words when taken together describe the conception of 
blessing in its loftiest sense as involving a true perception of what God is 
and what His will is, both generally and towards the person over whom it 
is pronounced, according as the blessing is addressed to God Himself or to 
man. 

The patriarchal blessings bring out this idea of blessing distinctly. 
This appears in the first exercise of the father’s prophetic power (Gen. ix. 
25 ff.). The curse and the blessing of Noah pronounced upon his sons is 
the unveiling of their future. The blessing of Shem lies in the recognition 
of the majesty of the Lord (Gen. ix. 26 Blessed be (is) the Lorn, the God of 
Shem). The truth becomes plainer afterwards. The patriarch becomes 
the interpreter of the divine counsel to him through whom it is to be 
fulfilled. His own natural purpose is subordinated to the expression of 
the spiritual message which he delivers. The will of God found so clear a 
revelation in His direct dealings with Abraham and Isaac that no human 
voice was needed to enforce it. A new departure began with Jacob. 
Here a choice was made by God contrary to the wish of Isaac, but when 
once Isaac perceived what had been done he acknowledged that the will 
of God was his will also (Gen. xxvii. 33). Jacob himself, in his turn, 
consciously set aside the privilege of birth (Gen. xlviii. 14 ff.) and gave 
precedence to Ephraim the younger son in his blessing of Joseph (Gen. 
xlviii. 19). And so completely is the thought of the declaration of the 
divine counsel identified with the blessing of him to whom it is announced 
that in the prophetic outline of the fortunes of the twelve tribes (Gen. xlix.) 
even the outward disasters which were announced to Reuben, Simeon, and 
Levi are reckoned among blessings (Gen. xlix. 28) by him who saw beyond 
the human aspect of things (comp. Deut. xxxiii.). 

Such an idea of blessing as the simple announcement of the counsel of 
God, which must in its essence be welcomed as a counsel of righteousness 
and love, is a fruit of revelation. -It corresponds with the view of creation 
as destined to fulfil the purpose of the Creator in spite of the self-assertion 
of the creature. It embodies an absolute faith in human progress. 

In sharp contrast with this divine idea of blessing is that which is 
expressed by Balak. For him blessings and curses are dispensed by the 
arbitrary will of one who is possessed of an exceptional power (Num. xxii. 
6; comp. xxiv. 1). But the utter frustration of his hopes leaves in the 
record of Scripture the fullest possible affirmation of the fact that the 
prophet cannot do more than give utterance to that which is the mind 
of God (Num. xxii. 38; xxiii. 26; xxiv. 13. Comp. Josh. vi. 26; 2 K. 
li, 24). 

The prophetic blessing is necessarily exceptional, but the solemn decla- 
ration of God’s purpose belongs to all time. Thus in the organisation of 
worship and life blessing is the voice of the authoritative minister of God, 
the priest or the head of the household, who acknowledges the love and 
power of God and prays that they may be effective for those on whose 
behalf they are invoked (comp. 2 Sam. vi. 18; 1 K. viii. 5 £, 55; 1 Chron. 
xvi. 2; 1 Sam. ii 20; 2 Chron. xxx. 27). Blessings formed an important 
part of the public and of the private service of the Jews. When Aaron 
was solemnly invested with the priesthood ‘he lifted up his hands towards 
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the people and blessed them’ (Lev. ix. 22), and at this point of transition in 
the religious history of Israel Moses joined with him in repeating the 
action, ‘and the glory of the Lorp appeared to all the people’ (Lev. ix. 23). 
The first treatise in the Mishnah is on ‘Blessings’ (Berachoth); and the 
series of ‘the Eighteen’ Blessings is the most striking feature in the daily 
service of the Synagogue. 

The form of sacerdotal blessing prescribed to ‘Aaron and his sons’ 
(Num. vi. 22 ff.) brings into a clear light the character and the foundation 
of the divine blessing : 

The Lorp bless thee and keep thee: 

The Lorp make His face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee: 

The Lorp lift up His countenance upon thee, and give thee peace 
(comp. Ps. iv. 6; Ixvii. 1). 

So, it is added, shall they put my Name upon the children of Israel, 
and I will bless them. The blessing, that is, consists in the true fellowship 
of the people with God as He had made Himself known to them. Hence 
the act of blessing itself is said to be ‘in the Name of the Lord’ (1 Chron. 
xxiii. 13; Ecclus. xlv. 15). He who fulfils it does so in virtue of his own 
connexion with God (comp. John xiv. 13 note). 

It appears from what has been already said that the idea of a true Blessing 
blessing lies in the vision and realisation of the divine will. This thought by God 
is applied in many different ways. Man ‘blesses’ God: God ‘blesses’ aaa 
man: man ‘blesses’ man: and, much more rarely, both God and man ; 
‘bless’ objects which are not personal. When man ‘blesses’ God he 
devoutly acknowledges some special feature in His nature or purpose or 
action which he regards as a ground of grateful praise: Deut. viii. 10; 
udev eoret Koox. Ovo Neh ix. 16. 

If God ‘blesses’ man, He makes known to him something as to His 
counsel which the man is able to appropriate for his spiritual good: Gen. i. 
28; ix. 1; xii 2f. &c.; xvii. 16; xxv. 11; (Num. vi. 24). 

If man ‘blesses’ man, he speaks as the representative of the Divine 
Voice declaring its message in the form of prayer or of interpretation: 
Gen. xxvii. 4 ff.; xlvii. 7; xlix. 28; Ley. ix. 23; Num. vi. 23; Deut. x. 8; 
Xxi. 5. 

When God blesses an impersonal object, He reveals His purpose to 
make known through it something of Himself: Gen. i. 22; ii. 3; Ex. xxiii. 
25; Jobi. 10; Ps. lxv. 10; exxxii. 15; Prov. iii. 33. 

When man ‘blesses’ an impersonal object he recognises in it the working 
of God: 1 Sam. ix. 13 (a unique example in the O.T.). 

The last form of expression is specially liable to misunderstanding. In 
such a blessing there is nothing of the idea of a charm or of any magical 
working. The full phrase is ‘to bless God for the thing’; and the early 
forms of blessing pronounced over various articles of food express the 
thought without any ambiguity. Mishna, Berachoth, vi. 1 ‘How do we 
bless for fruit? For fruit of a tree say “[Blessed art Thou, O Lord our 
God], who createst the fruit of the wood ”,... For fruits of the earth say 
“Who createst the fruit of the ground,” excepting the bread. For the 
bread say “Who bringest forth bread from the earth”...’ Compare De 
Sola’s Form of Prayers, &c., Philadelphia, 5638 [1878] i. pp. 270* ff. 
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The Jewish idea of ‘blessing’ which passes from the thought of adoration 
to the thoughts of petition and thanksgiving, all lying in the central 
thought of God’s revealed nature, finds a characteristic and most noble 
expression in the ‘Highteen’ Benedictions which have formed a part of the 
Synagogue Service from the earliest times. The text has no doubt been 
revised; additions have been made to it: differences exist between the 
forms adopted in the congregations of the Spanish and German Jews: 
but substantially these ‘Benedictions’ seem to have been in use in the 
Apostolic age. The first three and the last three are probably some 
centuries older. The whole collection forms the most precious liturgical 
writing of the pre-Christian period, and it has exercised considerable 
influence upon Christian services. As the embodiment of Jewish devotion 
which the Apostles and the Lord Himself may have used it claims careful 
study. The Benedictions are given in the following form in the Spanish 
(Sephardic) recension : 


1. Blessed art Thou, O Lorp our God, and the God of our fathers, the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob (Ex. iii. 15), the 
great God, the mighty, and the terrible (Deut. x. 17), God most High 
(Gen. xiv. 18), that bestowest gracious benefits (oso por), that 
possessest the universe, and rememberest the good deeds of the fathers 
(Mas *70N), even He that bringeth a Redeemer unto their sons’ sons for 
His Name’s sake in love. 

O King, Helper, and Saviour, and Shield, blessed art Thou, O Lorp, 
the Shield of Abraham. 


2. Thou art mighty for ever,O Lorp. Thou causest the dead to live, 
plenteous to save, sustaining the living in Thy goodness, quickening the 
dead in Thy plenteous compassion, supporting the fallen, and healing the 
sick, and loosing them that are in bonds, and fulfilling Thy truth to them 
that sleep in the dust. Who is like unto Thee, O Lord of mighty deeds; 
and who can be compared unto Thee, O King, that bringest to death, and 
bringest to life, and causest salvation to spring forth? Yea, Thou art 
faithful to bring the dead to life. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorn, that bringest the dead to life. 


3. Thou art holy and Thy Name is holy. And the holy ones praise 
Thee every day. Selah. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, the holy God. 


4. Thou graciously givest to man (D8?) knowledge, and _teachest 
mortal man (wiaxd) understanding. So graciously give unto us knowledge 
and understanding and wisdom. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that graciously givest knowledge. 


5. Turn us again, our Father, to Thy law; and make us draw near, our 


King, to Thy service ; and bring us back with a perfect repentance to Thy 
presence. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that hast pleasure in repentance. 


6. Pardon us, our Father, for we have sinned. Forgive us, our King, 
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for we have transgressed. For Thou, God, art good and ready to 
forgive. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, most gracious, that dost. abundantly pardon 
(Is. lv. 7). ; 
7. Look, we beseech Thee, on our affliction ; and plead our cause; and 

hasten to redeem us with a perfect redemption for Thy Name’s sake. -For 

Thou, God, art a strong Redeemer (Jer. 1. 34). 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, the Redeemer of Israel. 


8. Heal us, O Lorn, and we shall be healed. Save us and we shall be 
saved (Jer. xvii. 14). For Thou art our praise. Yea, cure and heal all our 
diseases and all our pains and all our wounds. For Thou, God, art a 
compassionate and faithful Healer. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp; even He that healeth the diseases of His 
people Israel. 

9. Bless us, our Father, in all the works of our hands; and bless our 
year with the dews of (Thy) favour, blessing and beneficence; and may its 
close be life and plenty and peace, as the good years that were for a 
blessing. For Thou, God, art good, and doest good, and blessest the years. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that blessest the years}. 


1o. Sound the great trumpet for our freedom ; and lift up a banner to 
gather our captives ; and gather us together speedily from the four corners 
of the earth (land) to our own land (Deut. xxx. 4; Is. xxvii. 13). 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp; even He that gathereth the outcasts of His 
people Israel. 


11. Restore us our judges as at the first ; and our counsellors as at the 
beginning (Is. i. 26); and turn from us sorrow and sighing ; and reign over 
us speedily, Thou, O Lorp, alone, in compassion, in righteousness and in 
judgment. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, a king that lovest righteousness and 
judgment (Ps. xxxili. 5). 

12. To slanderers (traitors)? let there be no hope; and let all heretics 
(D"n"22) and all proud men perish in a moment. And let all thy 
enemies and all that hate Thee be speedily cut off. And let every one 
that doeth wickedness be speedily rooted up and broken in pieces and 
consumed. And bow them down speedily in our days. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that breakest the enemies in pieces, and 
bowest down the proud. 


13. Upon the righteous, and upon the pious (O")’DN), and upon the 
remnant of Thy people, the house of Israel, and upon the residue of the 
house of their scribes, and upon the proselytes of righteousness, and upon 


1 Two forms of this Benediction are 
given for use in Summer (given in the 
translation) and Winter respectively. 
Both texts differ considerably from 
that in the German service. 

2 For the history of this Section, 
which has been commonly applied to 


w. H? 


Christians, that is, Christian converts 
from Judaism, see Hamburger, Real- 
Encycl. fiir Bibel u. Talmud ii. 8. v. 
Schemone-Esre; or Dr Ginsburg in 
Kitto-Alexander, Cyclop. of Bibl. Lite- 
rature, 8. Vv. Synagogue, 
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us let Thy compassions, we pray Thee, be moved, O Lorn, our God, and give 
a good reward to all that trust in Thy Name in truth, and set our portion 
with them. And let us not be put to shame for ever, for in Thee do we 
trust, and upon Thy great mercy are we stayed in truth. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that art a stay and confidence to the 
righteous. 


14a. Dwell in the midst of Jerusalem, Thy city, as Thou hast said ; 
and establish in the midst of her speedily the throne of David; and build 
her an eternal building speedily in our days. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that buildest Jerusalem. 

146. Cause the Shoot (M¥) of David Thy servant speedily to spring 
forth ; and let his house be exalted in Thy Salvation ; for we wait for Thy 
salvation day by day. 


Blessed art Thou, O Lorn, that causest the horn of salvation to spring 
forth. 


15. Hear our voice, O Lorp, our God, merciful Father. Have mercy 
and compassion upon us ; and receive in compassion and favour our prayer. 
For Thou, God, hearest prayers and supplications. And send us not away, 
our King, empty from Thy presence. Be gracious unto us, and answer us, 
and hear our prayer ; for Thou hearest the prayer of every mouth. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, that hearest prayer. 

16. Look, O Lorp our God, with favour on Thy people Israel; and 
have regard to their prayer: and restore the service to the oracle (1275) 
of Thy house. And mayest Thou receive with favour speedily the burnt 
offerings of Israel and their prayer in love. And may the service of Israel 
be pleasing to Thee perpetually. And do Thou in Thy plenteous com- 
passion look kindly upon us and be favourable to us; and may our eyes 
behold when Thou returnest with compassion to Zion. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp, even He that restoreth His Shekinah to 
Zion. 

17. We confess unto Thee that Thou art He, the Lorp our God, and 
the God of our fathers, for ever and ever: our Rock, the Rock of our life, 
and the Shield of our salvation. Thou art He. From generation to 
generation we give thanks to Thee and declare Thy praise.... 


Blessed art Thou, O Lorp; goodness is Thy Name, and to Thee it is 
meet to give thanks. 


18. Grant peace, goodness, and blessing, life, grace and mercy, 
righteousness and compassion unto us and unto all Israel Thy people ; and 
bless us, our Father, all of us together, in the light of Thy countenance 
(Num, vi. 26). For in the light of Thy countenance Thou hast given to us, 
O Lorp our God, the Law and life, love and mercy, righteousness and 
compassion, blessing and peace. And may it be good in Thine eyes to 
bless Thy people Israel with abundant strength and peace. 

Blessed art Thou, O Lorp; even He that blesseth His people with 
peace. 


Each section rests upon the Confession of some feature in the revealed 
character of God. Prayer is only the application of that which He has 
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made known of Himself to the circumstances of the worshipper. Even in 
judgment there is a manifestation of His righteousness which the believer 
welcomes with grateful reverence (compare Hamburger and Ginsburg in 
the articles quoted above). 

When we pass from the Old Testament to the New we find that the Blessing 
use of evdoyeiv (evrAoyia, evAoynTos, evAoynpévos) in the N. T. closely corre- in cis 


sponds with the use in the Lxx. Evdoyeiy is used The use of 


1. Absolutely without any expressed object, but with the clear thought EvAocyeiy. 
of Him to whom praise is due for every good: Mk. vi. 41 || Matt. xiv. 19; 
Mk. xiv. 22 || Matt. xxvi. 26 (all. evyapuornoas); Lk. xxiv. 30. In these 
cases indeed it is possible to take rovs dprovs, rév dprov, as the object from 
the context (see § 3), out the Jewish custom points very plainly in the other 
direction; and this construction is decisively supported by the parallel use 
of evyapiorety Mk. xiv. 23 || Matt. xxvi. 27; Mk. viii. 6; Lk. xxii. 17, 19; 
John vi. 11. Both words describe the devout acknowledgment of God’s 
power and love; but while evAoyeivy regards these in relation to God as 
attributes of His glorious Majesty, evyapioreiy regards them in relation to 
man as the occasion of grateful thanksgiving. 

In other connexions evAoyeiy is used absolutely in 1 Pet. iii. 9; 1 Cor. 
iv. 12; xiv. 16; (Rom. xii. 14). 

In Mk. x. 16 avra is probably to be supplied to carevAdyet. 


2. With a personal object; either 

(a) God: Lk. i. 64; ii. 28; xxiv. 53; James iii. 9; or 

(6) Man: Lk. ii. 34; vi. 28; xxiv. sof; Acts iii, 26; Rom. xii. 14; 
Eph. i. 3; Hebr. vi. 14 (Lxx.); vii. 1,6, 7; xi. 20 f. (in these examples both 
man and God are the subjects). 


3. With a material object: Mk. viii. 7; Lk. ix. 16; 1 Cor. x. 16. 
In these cases ‘blessing the bread’ must be understood as ‘blessing 
God the giver of the bread.’ The formulas in use [at the Paschal meal] 
are given by Lightfoot on Matt. xxvi. 26. Compare p. 207. 
The usage of evAoy/a answers to that of evAoyeiv. EvAoyia is attributed Evoyia. 
(a) to Divine Beings (‘the Lamb,’ ‘He that sitteth on the throne,’ God) in 
Apoe. v. 12 f.; vii. 12; (6) to men, whether it be given (a) by God (Christ) : 
Gal. iii. 14; Rom. xv. 29; Eph. i 3 (comp. 1 Cor. x. 16; 1 Peter iii. 9); or 
(8) by man: Heb. xii. 17; and (c) to an impersonal object: Hebr. vi. 7. 
And ‘the blessing’ includes both the implied promise and that which is 
the substance of the promise, since from the divine side promise and 
fulfilment are one. 
The word occurs also in a wider sense of that generosity which realises 
the divine purpose of wealth: 2 Cor. ix. 5f; Rom. xvi. 18 (comp. LXx. 
Gen. xxxiii. 11; Jos. xv. 19; Jud. i. 15; 1 Sam. xxv. 27); and again quite 
generally, James iii. 10. 
EvAoyntos is used (seven times) of God only, and. 6 evAoynrés in Mk. xiv. Evdoynrés. 
61 as the title of God (comp. Ign. Eph. 1; Mart. Pol. 14). By this 
limitation it is distinguished from edAoynuévos which is used of ‘Him that 


1 This is the general but not the exclusive use in the rxx. See Gen. xxiv. 313 
Deut. vii. 14; 1 Sam. xxv. 33. 
14—2 
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cometh’ (Ps. exviii. [exvii.] 26; Matt. xxi. 9; xxiii. 39 and parallels [in 
John xii. 13 D reads eddoynrds]), of the Mother of the Lord and her Son 
(Luke i. 42); of ‘the nations on the King’s right hand’ (Matt. xxv. 34); 
and of ‘the kingdom of David’ (Mk. xi. 10). 

In classical writers oe which is rare in eisitytp prose, is simply ‘to 
speak well of, ‘to praise,’ without any of the deeper thoughts which spring 
from the fomek conception of the divine order and essence of things. 
Even in Philo and Josephus the full religious sense is comparatively rare ; 
and Loesner remarks (on Eph. i. 3) that when the Lxx. uses evAoyia, 
Philo often introduces evxy or émawos. 

In the Christian Church the use of ‘Benedictions’ obtained a very wide 
extension, but these lie outside our present scope (see the article Benedic- 
tions in D. C. A. by Rev. R. Sinker). One detail in liturgical practice may 
be named. In the Eastern services the response to the call for a blessing 
is not unfrequently and characteristically an ascription of blessing to God, 
where in the Western it is a direct invocation of blessing on men (Sinker 
Liewpsag7). 


Additional Note on vii. 28. The superiority of the High- 
priesthood of Christ to the Levitical High-priesthood. 


It is worth while to enumerate distinctly the points in which the writer 
of the Epistle marks the superiority of the High-priesthood of Christ over 
that of Aaron. He has already shewn that Christ possesses the quali- 
fications of High-priesthood in ideal perfection, sympathy (ii. 17 f.; iv. 15; 
v. 8; vii. 26), and divine appointment (y. 5). And more than this he places 
His. preeminence in a clear light by a detailed comparison as to 

(a) the form of His appointment (vii. 21), by an oath (promise) and not 
as dependent on the fulfilment of a covenant; 

(0) the rule of His priesthood (vii. 16), ‘the power of an indissoluble 
life’ and not ‘a law of carnal commandment’ ; 

(c) its duration (vii. 23 f.), unchangeable without succession; 

(2) its nature (vii. 28) as of a son made perfect, and not of a weak 
man; 
i (e) the scene of His service (viii. 2; ix. 11), heaven not earth e 
an 

(f) the character (ix. 12) and 


(7) completeness (vii. 27 ; x. 5 ff.) of His offering, consummated alike 
in life and death. 
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/ ~ na 
VIL. *Kepadraoy o€ émi tois Neyouevors, ToLwodrov 


I éml rots: 


IV. Tue Fuuritment or Curist’s 
PrigstLy Work (viii. i—x. 18). 

The description of the great features 
of Christ’s Priesthood which has been 
given in the last division of the 
Epistle is naturally followed by a 
view of the fulfilment of His office. 
This includes the final answer to the 
disappointments and doubts of the 
Hebrews. It has been shewn that 
Christ possesses completely the char- 
acteristics of a High-priest for men 
(ec. v. I—I0): that the full appre- 
hension of the dignity of His Person 
and Work requires effort and patience 
(c. v. 11—vi.): that under the Levitical 
system there existed an impressive 
type of a higher order of Priesthood 
which He has satisfied (c. vii.). The 
writer therefore goes on to indicate 
how He discharges the duties of this 
supreme and absolute Priesthood, 
and how it involves of necessity the 
abrogation of the Mosaic ritual. 

To this end he first marks the 
scene and the conditions of Christ’s 
Priestly work, the New Sanctuary 
and the New Covenant, a Sanctuary 
of heaven and not of earth, a Covenant 
of grace and not of works (c. viii.). 

He then compares the High-priestly 
service under the Old and New Cove- 
nants in its most august forms, the 
service of the Day of Atonement 
under the Levitical system, and the 
Passion and Ascension of Christ; 
while he significantly suggests that 
we are still waiting for the Return of 
Christ from the Presence of God to 
announce the completion of His Work 
(G.ix.), 

In conclusion he brings forward 
the consideration which is at once 
the foundation and the crown of his 
argument. The Levitical sacrifices 
could not have any value in them- 
selves. The sacrifice of loyal service 
is that which God requires of men. 


év rots A. 


This has been rendered perfectly by 
the Incarnate Son of God; whose 
sacrifice of Himself in Life and Death 
avails for ever for that humanity 
which He has taken to Himself. 
Through His Work the Covenant of 
grace finds accomplishment (c. x. 
I—18). 

These three sections: 

i. A general view of the scene 
and the conditions of Christ's High- 
priestly work (ce. viii.), 

ii, The Old Service and the New: 
the Atonement of the Law and the 
Atonement of Christ (c. ix.), 

iii, Zhe Old Sacrifices and the 
New: the abiding eficacy of Christ's 
one Sacrifice (c. x. I—18), 
complete the argument of the Hpistle; 
and shew that the Mosaic system, 
with its great memories and consoling 
institutions, has no value for the 
Christian. 

i. A general view of the scene 
and the conditions of Christ's High- 
priestly work (viii. I—13). 

Before discussing in detail the 
High-priestly work of Christ, the 
writer gives a general view of its 
character in relation to (1) the new 
Sanctuary (viii. 1—6), and (2) the new 
Covenant (7—13). 

(1) The new Sanctuary (1—6). 

The eternal High-priest has a work 
to do corresponding with the spiritual 
dignity of His office in the heavenly 
sanctuary (I, 2). This work could 
not be fulfilled on earth, for there is 
already an earthly system of service 
(3, 4); but the earthly system is only 
a shadow of the divine archetype 
which is realised by Christ (5, 6). 

The argument, it will be seen, 
meets indirectly difficulties which 
were felt as to the death of Christ 
(e(yrouy tivés, Tivos evexev améOavev 
iepeds ov; Chrys.); and as to the 
absence of Christ. The present work 
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of Christ is the application of the 
virtue of His one Sacrifice of Him- 
self. He is our High-priest who has 
entered into the Divine Presence, 
and we wait patiently for His Return 
(ix. 28). It was necessary therefore 
that He should have ‘somewhat to 
offer,” and that could be nothing less 
than Himself. It was necessary that 
He should be withdrawn from us that 
He might make atonement, and enter 
on His Royal Priesthood. His Death 
and His absence are consequently an 
essential part of the fulfilment of our 
hope. 

*Now in the things which we are 
saying the chief point is this: We 
have such a High-priest as sat down 
on the right hand of the throne of the 
Majesty in the heavens, 7a minister 
of the sanctuary, and of the true 
tabernacle, which the Lord pitched, 
not man. 3For every high-priest is 
appointed to offer both gifts and 
sacrifices ; whence it was necessary 
that this high-priest also should have 
something to offer. +Now if he were 
still upon earth, he would not be a 
priest at all, seeing there are those 
who offer the gifts according to law, 
Ssuch as serve a copy and shadow 
of the heavenly order, even as Moses 
ts warned of God, when about to make 
the tabernacle, for See, saith he, thou 
shalt make all things according to 
the pattern that was shewed thee in 
the mount. °But, as it ts, he hath 
obtained a ministry so much the 
more excellent, as also he is mediator 
of @ better covenant, which hath been 
enacted upon better promises. 

1, 2. A general statement of 
Christ’s High-priestly work, as He is 
King at once and Minister. 

I. kepddatoy d€ emi rois Aey.| Now in 
the things which we are saying the 
chief point ts... Latt. capitulum 
autem super ea que dicuntur 
(dicimus). The word cepddacov admits 
of two different interpretations, which 
have both been adopted by some 
ancient and modern interpreters : 
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(1) Summary, sum. "Ora tus ev 
OAly@ Ta Kupidrepa trapadaBeiv wéhAQ 
év keharalo pnotv roreic bar Tov Adyor, 
Theophlet. Comp. Ecclus. xxxv. (xxxii.) 
8 xeharaiwcor Aoyov, év ddiyous Tohhd. 

(2) Chief point, main matter. 
Kepadaov det Tro péyorov déyera, 
Chrys. Comp. Thucyd. iv. 50 aoAA@v 
Dror yeypappévav kepadaiov jy, Vi. 6. 
Plat. Legg. i. p. 643 © xepadaor de 
matdelas Aéyouer THY opOny Tpopyy. 

It occurs again in Acts xxii. 28 
for ‘a sum of money’; and in the Lxx. 
(caput WS) in a similar sense ‘the 
capital sum’; Lev. v. 24; (vi. 5); Num. 
vy. 7 (comp. Num. iv. 2; xxxi. 26, 49). 

The second sense falls in best 
with the context. What follows is 
not so much a summary of the 
Apostle’s teaching, as an indication 
of the central thought by which it is 
inspired. If this sense be taken the 
question still remains whether xeda- 
Aaov refers to any new subject, as 
that of the spiritual sanctuary in 
which Christ fulfils His office, or to 
the whole sentence rowotrov...avOpw- 
tos, in which the idea of the sanctuary 
is only one element in many. 

The general construction of the 
sentence favours the latter view. The 
thought of a High-priest who has 
taken His seat on the right hand of 
God, who is King as well as Priest, is 
clearly the prominent thought in the 
sentence. It has not found distinct 
expression before; and it is the main 
point in the whole discussion on 
Christ's High-priestly work, from 
which the conviction of the efficacy 
of His one sacrifice follows. His 
Session on the divine throne shews 
that He is sovereign of the Kingdom 
which He has established by His 
Death; and at the same time this 
fact explains what seems to men His 
delay in the Sanctuary (x. 13). 

The use of xepadacov without the 
article in such a construction is 
strictly correct. It stands in appo- 
sition with the statement which fol- 
lows. Comp. Rom. viii. 3. 
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af fe aA , 2 a a o 
EX OMEV apytepea, OS EKAGICEN EN AEZIX TOU Opdvou TNS MEeya- 


emi Trois Aeyouevors] in the case of, 
in the consideration of, the things 
which are now being said, in the 
argument which we are now con- 
ducting. The reference is to the whole 
subject of Christ’s High-priesthood 
which is still under discussion, and 
not to what has been advanced before 
(rots eipnuévos). For émi compare 
Lk. v. 5; (¢. xi. 4). 

Towovrov...0s éxabioev...] The pro- 
noun (rowdros) may be taken either 
as retrospective (‘we have such a 
High-priest as has been already de- 
scribed, and He sat down...’), or as 
prospective (‘we have such a High- 
priest...as sat down...’). The parallel 
in vii. 26f. is not decisive either way 
(see note). The context however seems 
to require that Christ’s kingly dignity 
in the exercise of His priestly office 
should be specially emphasised, so that 
the second sense is to be preferred : 
‘We have a High-priest who fulfils 
His office in royal dignity, not as 
priests on earth; and the scene of 
His ministry is heaven.’ 

és éxdicev...] Compare x. 12; xii. 2 
(xexaOcxev). The image is taken from 
Ps. cx. The writer of the Epistle is 
at length able to repeat, after gaining 
a full view of the significance of the 
statement, what he had said at the 
beginning ¢. i. 3 éxdOuoev ev dea Tis 
peyaroavyns év vynXois (note). 

Todro (the sitting down) ovx! rod 
iepéws GANA TovTov @ lepGcOat éxetvov 
xe7 (Chrys.). Gedv Exopev apyxrepéa* 
ro yap Kabjadar oddevds adAov fj Geod 
(Theophlct). 

The idea of ‘taking the seat’ (éxa- 
Gcev) is distinct from that of ‘sitting’ 
(kdOnra). Compare c. i. 13 note. 

In this connexion the full meaning 
of passages like Apoc. iii. 21 becomes 
clear. Christ makes His people also 
kings and priests. A striking illus- 
tration is quoted from Shemoth R. 
§ 8 (Wimsche, p. 74). ‘A king of flesh 
and blood does not set his crown on 


another, but God (Blessed be He) 
will set His crown on King Messiah: 
Cant. iii. 11; Ps. xxi. 3.’ 

ev de&. Tod Op. ris peyad.] Latt. in 
dextera sedis magnitudinis. Comp. 
c. i. 3 ev deka tas peyadkwovrns and 
note. ‘The power’ (795339) was 
acommon Rabbinic name for God in 
His Majesty: ‘we heard it from the 
mouth of the Power. Comp. Buxtorf, 
Lex. s.v.; and Mark xiv. 62 é« defidr 
ris Avydpews. 

The phrase ‘the throne of the 
Divine Majesty’ is chosen with re- 
ference to the Glory which rested 
on the Mercy Seat in the Holy of 
Holies: Ley. xvi. 2; comp. Ex. xxy. 
22% 
The patristic interpretation of ‘the 
Majesty’ is uncertain (7 ore kal 6 
marnp ex bein av avdT@ (avros) peyaho- 
auvn } OTe amAGs odT@ Opovos peyaho- 
civns 6 peytotos Opovos, Theophlct), 
but the Fathers carefully avoid all 
‘puerile’ anthropomorphism in their 
treatment of ‘the right hand of God,’ 
as for example: plenitudinem majes- 
tatis summamque gloriam beatitudinis 
et prosperitatis debemus per dex- 
teram intelligere in qua filius sedet 
(Primas.). This Session declares under 
a natural figure that the Son of man 
has entered on the full and permanent 
participation of the divine glory and 
power. Compare a remarkable pas- 
sage of Philo (de Abr. § 24, ii. p. 
19 M.) rarnp pev ray ddov 6 péos (the 
reference is to Gen. xviii. 1 ff.), ds... 
Kadetrat 6 &y, ai dé map éxarepa mpeo- 
Bvrara Kal éyyvrarat Tov dvros Suvdpers* 
ov 4 pév moumtixy 4 S€ ad Baoiiky 
mpooayopeverat® Kal 7 wey mointixn Beds 
...9 O€ BactAcx? Kvpcos....And a little 
later (id. § 25) Philo speaks of ‘the 
manifestation’ (gavracia) 7 émi deka 
1 evepyéris, 7 Geos Svopa.... Pearson 
(On the Creed, pp. 277 f.) has given 
a good collection of illustrative quo- 
tations. Contrast Acts vii. 55 (éoréra 
éx dekiav rod Geod). 
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2 lo € \ \ 
Arey ayiwy NELTOUPYOS Kal 


a Lea a 2 c 5) of 
tfc cKHNAcC THS GANnOiWHs, AN émHZEN 6 KyYploc, OUK avOpwrr os. 


2 otk dvOp. NBD,*: +xal! odx dvOp. = (A) vg me syrr. 


év Tois ovpavois] Compare ¢. ix. 24 
note. 

2. tov aylov rer.] @ minister of 
the sanctuary, Latt. sanctorum 
minister. The phrase rév dyiov is 
unquestionably neuter: ¢. ix. 8, 12, 
&c. It describes ‘the Sanctuary,’ and 
specially what is elsewhere (c. ix. 3) 
called ‘the Holy of Holies’ (aya 
aylov). 

The exact phrase occurs in Philo, 
Leg. Alleg. iii. 46 (i. 114 M.), rovodros 
6 Oepameutns Kal evToupyds TOY ayioy 
(said of Aaron). 

Some of the Fathers, both Greek 
and Latin, treat rév ayiwy as muse. 
‘of the Saints” Thus Primasius: 
sanctorum minister: quod duobus 
modis potest accipi. Veniens quippe 
dominus in mundum per incarnationis 
exhibitionem ministravit sanctis aliis- 
que fidelibus...et aliter: sanctorum 
minister erit in futurum quando 
semetipsum ministrabit illis ut cog- 
noscant eum cum patre et spiritu 
sancto sicuti est....Potest et altiori 
sensu intelligi ut tabernaculum verum 
accipiantur animze justorum quibus 
ipse filius Dei gaudia patrie celestis 
administrat et in quibus ipse habi- 
tare dignatur. Compare (Hcumenius: 
apxvepevs, pyciv, rav nyvacwévey map’ 
atvtov avOperay, and so ‘rwés’ quoted 
by Theophylact. 

There is a_ significant contrast 
between the Session of Christ and His 
‘serving’; mas dé oldy re avrov Opod Kal 
ouvedpevew Kal hecroupyeiv; ei wy Tus 
dpa detroupyiay eimor THY avOperey THY 
cernplay hy Seomotinds mpaypareverat 
(Theodt). The two words in fact 
present the two complementary 
aspects of Christ’s Person and Work, 
His divine Majesty and His infinite 
love. Christ serves though He reigns 
and reigns in serving. All that the 
High-priest did in figure He does 


absolutely. He makes atonement for 
men with God: He makes God known 
to men; and thus in both ways He 
fulfils their destiny. For decrovpyds 
and cognate words see Additional 
Note. 

Ths ok. T. Gd....00K avOp.] Comp. c. ix. 
11 note. The action of Christ’s Priest- 
hood extends to all parts of the 
divine Dwelling. Thus the more 
general word oxnvy is added to ra 
ayia, but no local distinction can be 
pressed in regard to the heavenly 
antitype (archetype). Comp. Apoc. 
XY. 5; (xiii. 6). The general thought 
is that of the immediate Presence 
of God (ra dy), and the scene of 
His manifestation to His worshippers 
(7 oxnvn). Christ in the High-priest- 
hood of His glorified humanity repre- 
sents man to God, and in His divine 
Nature represents God to man. 

This ‘Tabernacle,’ which Christ 
serves and through which God is 
made known to men, is the ideal 
‘Tabernacle’ (7 ox. 7 dAndwn) of which 
the earthly Tabernacle was a symbol. 
For ddnOwos compare c. ix. 24; x. 22 
note (not ix. 14). The word is com- 
mon in St John’s writings (John i. 9; 
iv. 23 note). Elsewhere in the N. T. 
it occurs only in Luke xvi. 11; 
1 Thess. i. 9. For the idea of the 
Tabernacle see Additional Note on 
e. 5. Compare Wisd. ix. 8. 

nv éxngev] The verb is habitually 
used by classical writers in this con- 
nexion (anyrivar oxnyyv). So itis used 
of the heavens: Is. xlii. 5; (Ps. civ. 3). 
Comp. Num. xxiv. 6 (Lxx.). 

6 kvptos] Comp. 2 11 (Jer. xxxi. 34 
Lxx.). Elsewhere in the Epistle ‘the 
Lord’ (Jehovah) is always represented 
by Kupvos (eleven times) while 6 kiptos 
is used of Christ: c. ii. 3 note. But 
see Luke i. 6, 9, 28, 46; James iy. 15; 
v. 15 &e. 
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3 lod \ > \ > \ / ~ if \ / 
Tas yao apxlepeus Els TO Too Pepe Swpa TE Kal Ovoias 
, of a of nq A 
kabiorata bev avayKaiov éyew ti Kal rovrov 6 
tA 2 5 Oy Loy \ lon cs 
mpooeveyKn. *€t ey ovv ny emt yijs, ove av Hv Lepeus, 


3 7 Kal; om. Kal N*? 


ovk avOpwros|] Compare ¢. ix. 11, 24 
(od yxeuporoinra). 

3, 4. The fact and the scene of 
Christ’s High-priestly work. 

3. mas yap apx.| Compare c. y. I. 
The fact that the Lord is High-priest 
—a minister of the sanctuary—in- 
volves of necessity and rests upon 
His performance of High-priestly 
functions; for every High-priest is 
appointed to offer both gifts and 
sacrifices. He must therefore have 
both an offering and a place of 
approach to God: an offering that in 
the virtue of the blood He might find 
entrance to the Presence of God, as 
the Aaronic High-priest on the Day of 
Atonement; a place of approach ful- 
filling the type of the Holy of Holies, 
not on earth (v. 4) and consequently 
in heaven. 

eis TO mpoad. 6. kat 6.] Comp. ¢. v. I 
(wa mpooépn) note. 

dbev...0 mporevéykn| whence it was 
necessary that this High-priest also 
should have something to offer, Vulg. 
unde necesse est et hunce habere 
aliquid quod offerat. This offering 
is described as made once for all 
(mpocevéykn contrasted with mpoodépy 
ix. 25; comp. c. vii. 27). The one 
sufficient offering was made by Christ 
as the condition of entrance into the 
sanctuary through His own blood 
(ec. ix. 12). On this His intercession 
is based. That intercession knows no 
end or interruption; and therefore 
no second offering is required, as in 
the case of the Levitical High-priest, 
who made a fresh offering every year 
in order that he might again enter 
and repeat the intercession which had 
been made before. 

The necessary condition of the 
entrance of our High-priest into the 


4 obv NABD,* vg me: ydp & syr hl. 


Presence of God throws light upon the 
difficulty which the Hebrews felt as to 
His death. Through no less an offering 
than that of Himself could He come 
before God for His people. 

It has been debated whether #y or 
éoriv should be supplied with dvay- 
katov. If the reference is to the 
offering on the Cross, as seems to be 
required by the type and the context, 
then jv must be supplied. 

éxew re] that is ‘Himself’ (vii. 27 
dvapépew ; ix. 14, 25 mpoodépev) or 
His ‘Body’ (x. 10 mpoodopd). It 
seems necessary to supply that object 
which is elsewhere used with mpoc- 
épev in the same connexion. Many 
have interpreted the re of ‘the 
Blood.” But the Blood was not 
properly ‘offered’ in the Holy of 
Holies on the Day of Atonement (yet 
see c. ix. 7). It was used as the 
means of entrance and purification. 
Even so Christ entered into the 
Divine Presence ‘through (dia) His 
own Blood’ (c. ix. 12), and by that 
purifies ‘the heavenly things’ (ix. 23) 
and the people (c. xiii. 12); but we 
do not read that He ‘offered’ it. 
The indefinite pronoun, as contrasted 
with dépa xat @voias, indicates the 
mysteriousness of the offering. 

5 mpocevéyxy] For the construction, 
which is rare in classical prose, see 
Acts xxi. 16. 

4. ei pev ovv...iepeds...] Now if He 
were still upon earth, He would not be 
a priest at all, and therefore still less 
High-priest....The argument is direct- 
ed to shew that, since Christ as High- 
priest must do characteristic service, 
the scene of His service must be 
heaven and not earth. The wish 
therefore which many entertained. for 
some priestly work of Christ on earth 
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OVTWV TOY mpoopepovrav KaTa VOMOV Ta daipa: 5(otriwes 


Urovelypatt kal oKia NaTpEvovTLY TMV érroupaviwy, Kadws 


évrwy NABD,* vg me: 
Ta 6. kK. v. Syr Vg me. 


was really fatal to their noblest faith. 
It is assumed that there cannot be 
two divinely appointed orders of earth- 
ly priests. The actual existence and 
service of one order therefore ex- 
cludes the possibility of the coexist- 
ence of another. The apodosis is in 
v. 6 vov dé For ef jv...008 av iy... 
see c. iv. 8 Additional Note. 

Theodoret (on v. 5) has an interest- 
ing note on the service of Christian 
priests: ri Symore rijs Kawhs diaOnxns 
of iepets THY puorikny Aecroupylay émt- 
redovow; adAda SfrAov Tois ra Geta te- 
maWevpévois as ovkK GAAnY Twa Ovoiay 
mpoopépopev GAG THs pias éxeivns Kal 
gornpiou my pyieny emiTehoUpev. TOUTO 
yep. iy avros oO Seonorns mpooérage 

‘rovTo ToOvelre els ry épiy dvdpynow” 
iva TH Gewpig Tov TUMOY TOV VITEP NLOV 
Yeyernpeveov dvapipynokapeba mabnpa- 
TOV kal ™my mept TOV evepyétnv ayamnv 
Tuprevopev Kal TOY peAdovT@y ayaboy 
Tpoopévopev THY amrohavaw. 

dvray T. mpord.| seeing there are... 
Vulg. cum essent qui offerrent, V. L. 
aliis offerentibus. The tense of the 
principal verb (Aarpevovor) fixes the 
translation of the participle to the 
present. This offering is made kara 
vopov, ‘according to law,’ not. ‘accord- 
ing to the Law. The idea is that of 
the authoritative character of the 
institution generally, and not of the 
specific form of the institution. Comp. 
c. x. 8 (kara vopov) note. 

ra dépa] not ‘gifts’ in the abstract, 
but ‘the gifts’ which God requires. 
The simple term is here used to in- 
clude offerings of all kinds (c. xi. 4; 
Matt. v. 23 f.; xxiii. 18 f.). 

5,6. The earthly Levitical service 
points to that which corresponds with 
a better covenant. 

5. otrwes...] The qualitative rela- 
tive (comp. c. ii, 3 note; %. 6 Aris 


+réav lepéwy S syrr. 


vouov S*AB: +7dv’ ». 7 NDo. 


emphasises the character of the Levi- 
tical priesthood: priests such as 
serve that which is @ copy and 
shadow ... Latt. qui exemplart et 
umbra (serviunt) deserviunt. The 
Mosaic system was not complete in 
itself, original and independent: it 
was a copy of an archetype. It had 
no spiritual substance: it was only a 
shadow. Comp. John i. 17. 

Like our word ‘copy’ the word 
vrdderypa expresses not only the 
image which is made by imitation 
(as here and c. ix. 23) but also the 
model which is offered for imitation. 
(John xiii. 15; James v. 10; 2 Pet. ii. 
6; comp. 2 Mace. vi. 28, 31; Hcclus. 
xliv. 16. Comp. c. iv. 11 note.) 

For oxiaé compare c. x. 1 note; Col. 
ii. 17 (contrasted with capa). The 
word Aarpevovor is not to be taken 
absolutely (‘serve God in, after, a 
copy...’). The priest can rightly be 
said to serve the system. Comp. ec. 
xiii. 10 of rj oxnvn Aarpevovres. Ezek. 
xlv. 5 (otk). Clem. R. i. 32. For 
Aarpevew see Additional Note on 2. 2. 

Tov émovpaviov|] of the heavenly 
order. The Tabernacle presented in 
figures the ideas of the Divine Pre- 
sence and the realities of heaven. 

The phrase is to be taken generally 
and not to be defined by the addition 
of dyiwy or the like. 

The range of the occurrence of ra 
émovpava in the N. T. is limited. It 
is found in St John: iii. 12; in the 
Ep. to Ephesians: i. 3, 20; ii. 63 iii. 
10; vi. 12; and in this Epistle, here 
and in ix. 23. 

The general idea of the phrase is 
that of ‘the heavenly order,’ the scene 
of the spiritual life with the realities 
which belong to it. The abstract 
term is used here and in ix. 23 to 
guard (as it seems) against the danger 
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/ a / a \ 
Kexpnuatiotat Mwvons MéeAAwY ériTENEly THY oKNYHV, 


if , , , \ \ Ua ‘ / 
Opa yap, Qnoiv, Towkceic TANTA KATA TON TYTION TON AEIYOENTA CO! 


5 monoes NABD,: roujons 5. 


of transferring to another world the 
local conditions which belong to the 
earthly tabernacle. 

The phrase is not found in the uxx. 
For ésrovpdmos generally see c. iii. 1 
note. In one sense, as Theophylact, 
following Chrysostom, points out, rd 
émoupama are realised on earth by 
faith: ra nyérepa érovpana’ dray yap 
pndev €miyevov adda mdvTa mvevpariKa 
€y Tois puornpios reAovpeva, evOa 
Dyvoe dyyeAtkol évOa Kreides THs Bact- 
Nelas Tdv odpavav kal Gheois duapridy 
kal ad madw Seopd, dray jay Td ToXl- 
Tevpa €v ovpavois vmrdpxe, mas ovK 
eroupama ta ka’ jas; So Primasius 
(on ix. 23): ceelestia, 7.¢. spiritualia 
que in veritate modo in ecclesia 
celebrantur. 

Kabos Kexpnuariorac M.| even as 
Moses is warned of God...Latt. sicut 
responsum est Moyst... The verb ypn- 
parife is used in the active of giving 
a formal answer to an inquirer (as by 
an oracle), and then of giving an au- 
thoritative (divine) direction generally : 
Jer. xxvi. (xxxiii.) 2; ¢. xii. 25; so 
xpnuartopos Rom. xi. 4. Hence the 
passive is used of the person who 
receives such a direction: Matt. ii. 12, 
22; Luke ii. 26 (D) keypnpariocpévos 
jv; Acts x. 22; c. xi. 7. This use of 
the pass. is very rare elsewhere: Jos. 
Antt. iii. 8, 8 (a different usage is 
found Acts xi. 26). 

The direction is regarded as still 
present in Scripture (comp. Gal. iv. 
23 yeyérvnrat). Comp. c. vii. 6 note. 

perv éemiredciv] when he is about 
(as destined by the divine counsel: c. 
xi. 8) to put into execution, to make 
(rather than to complete)...Vulg. cum 
consummaret (O. L. consummat). 
For émcredeiv see c. ix. 6; 2 Cor. vii. 
1; 1 Pet. v. 9. 

épa yap, pyoiv, rouces...] for See, 
saith he (i.e. God), thou shalt make... 


Vulg. Vide, inquit, omnia facito... 
Ex. xxv. 40 (comp. xxv. 9; xxvii. 8). 
The quotation differs from the Lxx. by 
the addition of mdvra (which is not 
found in the original) and the sub- 
stitution of decyOérvra for dedevypévor. 
The former word really sums up the 
specific directions given in regard to 
the different objects in Ex. xxy. All 
had a prescribed character and (it 
is implied) a divine meaning. 

The construction of roujoes is un- 
certain. It may either go closely 
with “Opa: ‘See that thou make...’; or 
it may be a distinct command: ‘See, 
regard attentively, the pattern which 
is shewn; thou shalt make’...as ap- 
pears to be the sense of the original. 
The yap belongs to the argument and 
not to the quotation. 

kara tov tumov) Latt. secundum 
exemplar. Compare Acts vii. 44. It 
is not to be supposed that even Moses 
saw ‘the heavenly things’ as they are. 
He saw them as he had power to see 
them, 7.¢. according to human appre- 
hension. So St Paul heard the divine 
voice in ‘Hebrew. The heavenly 
things on which Moses was allowed 
to look took for him a shape, under 
the divine guidance, which could be 
reproduced on earth. 

The command is applied to Solomon 
in Wisd. ix. 8. 

Philo dwells upon the subordinate 
position of Bezaleel in regard to 
Moses and finds in the interpretation 


of his name é€v axa Geod (8 >¥3) an 


indication of the position which his 
work occupied: Leg. Alleg. iii. § 31 
(i. p. 106 M.); De Somn. i. § 35 (i. 
652 M.) rov rovroy rod mdéyparos dy- 
puoupyor 6 lepos Aoyos BeweAenA éxdde- 
wev, os EppnvevOeis €or, ev oKia Oeod" 
ra yap pipnpara ovros, ra dé mapadely- 
para apxirextovet Mwvons dvoua. De 
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2 o ” = if 
én tH dpe) viv" dé Siapopwrépas TéETUXEV AELTOUPYLas, 


/ / / ef \ 
bow Kal Kpeirtoves éotw diaOyKns peoitns, Tis émt 


6 vurt 


6 viv BD,*: vuvi SNA. 
om, éorwy...xperro N*. 


Plant. Noe § 6 (i. 333 M.). See Ad- 
ditional Note. 

6. viv dé duad....] But now, as tt is, 
as the case really stands, he hath 
obtained (iepoupyav rv vmrép nuov 
mpos tov marépa peotrecav, Huth. Zig.), 
...For viv d€ see ¢. xi. 16: 80 vuvi d€ ¢. 
ix. 26. The form rérvyey occurs, 
though rarely, in late writers. 

duahopwrépas...xkpeirrovos...] Latt. 
meltus...melioris,.. The two words are 
used again together in close juxta- 
position in c. i. 4. Perhaps kpeirroy 
has regard to intrinsic superiority and 
Sapoperepos to a superiority which is 
manifested directly. Moreover d.ad. 
recognises an exceptional excellence in 
that which is surpassed. The ‘name’ 
of angels and the ministry of the Levi- 
tical priests were both ‘excellent,’ 

The word Aetrouvpyias goes back to 
v. 2 Netroupyos. 

diva. do@ kal kp....] Compare c. vii. 
20 ff. for the converse argument. 

d1ad. peoitns| Latt. testamenti medi- 
ator. For d:a6. pecirns see c. ix. 15; 
xii. 24. 

Elsewhere in N. T. peoirns is used 
with the genitive of the person: Gal. 
iii. 19 f. 6 peoirns évos ovK eotw, I 
Tim. li. 5 peoirns Geod Kal dvOpareav. 
Comp. peciredw C. Vi. 17. The word, 
which belongs to late Greek, answer- 
ing to the Attic pecéyyvos, is found 
once in the Lxx., Job ix. 33; and it is 
found in Philo and Josephus. 

A covenant generally, and obviously 
a covenant between God and man, 
requires a mediator, one who standing 
between the contracting parties shall 
bring them duly into fellowship. Mect- 
ts describes the action of Christ at 
the establishment of the New Cove- 
nant, as €yyvos (c. vii. 22) describes 
the position which He holds towards 


réruxev R*AD,*: rérevxev NB. 


kal xp.: om. kat D,*. 


men by assuring them of its validity. 

The use of the term suggests a 
point of superiority in Christ over the 
Aaronic High-priests. Moses was 
the ‘mediator’ of the Law (Gal. iii. 
19; Philo de vit. Mos. iii. § 19; ii. 160 
M.), but Christ who is the High-priest 
is also the Mediator of the new ‘ Law.’ 
He combines the offices of Moses and 
Aaron. Comp. ¢. iii. 1. 

The limited office of ‘the Mediator 
of a Covenant’ suggests the thought 
of the wider work of a Mediator, 
which occupied the minds of early 
speculators on the relation of God to 
Creation. Philo, for example, gives a 
noble picture of the Word standing 
between the creature and the Father 
of all, the messenger of divine order 
and the inspirer of human hope: Quis 
rer. div. her. § 42 (i. 502 M.) o de 
avros tkérns pév éore Tov Oyntov Kypai- 
vovros del mpos To ApOaprov’ mpecBev- 
THs d€ Tod myepdvos mpos TO UmKOOV" 
dydddera dé eri tH SwpeG Kal vepve- 
vopevos avrnv éexdiunyeirar pacKkav ‘Kat 
ey® ciotnKe dva pécov kupiov Kal 
vpov’ (comp. Num. xvi. 48).... Perhaps 
there is no finer view of the relation 
of the world to its Maker possible 
apart from the Incarnation. 

irus...vevopobérnrar] The superiority 
of the New Covenant is shewn by the 
superiority of the promises on which 
its conditions are founded (jris, ‘such 
that it is” ‘seeing that it is, v. 5 note). 
A Covenant necessarily imposes con- 
ditions. And a Covenant (ScaéjKn) 
made by God is ‘enacted.’ Thus the 
Gospel itself, though in one sense op- 
posed to the Law, was not only the 
fulfilment of the Law; but in itself 
the ‘perfect Law’ (Jamesi. 25). Free- 
a is the absolute consummation of 

aw. 
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7€t yap 1 mperrn 


éxelyn nv AMEUTPTOS, OUK ay devTépas ECnTELTO TOTroS* 


* 7 Gevrépas: 


emt kpeirr. emayy.| upon better pro- 
mises, such as are contained in the 
divine description which follows of 
the spirituality and efficacy of the 
new relation of man to God, based 
upon complete forgiveness. For the 
use of emi with dat. to express the 
conditions (accompaniments) see 2 
‘Cor. ix. 6; 1 Thess. iv. 7; Phil. iii. 9; 
(Luke xxiv. 47). 

(2) The new Covenant (7—13). 

The Levitical system corresponded 
with a Covenant which was recognised 
by the prophets as imperfect and 
transitory, for they spoke of the 
divine purpose to establish ‘a new 
Covenant.’ The section consists of a 
brief introduction (7, 8 a), the pro- 
phetic word (8 6—12), a general con- 
clusion (13). 

7 For of that first covenant had been 
JSaultless, a place would not have been 
sought for a second. *For finding 
Sault with them he saith 

Behold the days come, saith the 
Lord, 

That I will make a new covenant 
with the house of Israel and with 
the house of Judah ; 

9 Not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers, 

In the day that I took them by the 
hand to lead them forth out of the 
land of Egypt ; 

to Because they continued not in 
my covenant, 

And I regarded them not, saith 
the Lord. 

Because this is the covenant that 
I will covenant with the house of 
Israel 

After those days, saith the Lord, 

Even putting my laws into their 
mind, 

And upon their heart will I write 
them: 

And I will be to them a God, 


érépas B*. 


And they shall be to me a people ; 

* And they shall not teach every 
man his fellow-citizen, 

And every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord: 

Because all shall know me, 

From the least to the greatest of 
them. 

* Because I will be merciful to 
their iniquities, 

And their sins will I remember no 
more. 

3 In that he saith A new covenant, 
he hath made the first old. But that 
which becometh old and waxeth aged 
is nigh unto vanishing away. 

7. The teaching of the prophets 
bears witness to the superiority of the 
New order over the Old which has 
been affirmed in the last verse, for if 
the first Covenant had completely ful- 
filled the purpose to which a Cove- 
nant between God and man is direct- 
ed, then there would have been no 
room for another. The argument is 
parallel to that in c. vii. 11 ff. 

el yap...qv Gueurros|] For if that 
Jirst covenant had been faultless, Latt. 
nam st...culpa vacasset, fulfilling per- 
fectly the purpose to which it pointed. 
Comp. vii. 18. 

The Law itself is not blamed: the 
fault lay with those who received it 
(vw. 8). None the less the Covenant 
did fail, so far as it brought no con- 
summation of man’s true destiny. 

The Covenant is called jirst in con- 
trast with devrépa by common Greek 
usage. Comp. c. ix. 6 f; x. 9; Acts 
i, 1. The addition of the pronoun 
(éxetyn) presents the Old Covenant as 
occupying the mind of the readers. 
Comp. 2 Cor. vii. 8; Matt. xviii. 32. 

ovk ay deur. efnt. romos| a place 
would not have been sought for a 
second, Vulg. non wutigue secundi 
locus inguireretur. God made known 
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If 
Sueupopevos yap ‘avtous' Neve 


8 adrois 
8 avro’s N*AD,* vg: adrots NB. 


His purpose to establish a second 
Covenant; but for this, in the order 
of His Providence, fitting conditions 
were required. Hence it was not the 
Covenant itself for which men sought, 
but the place for it, the circumstances 
under which it could be realised. The 
feeling of dissatisfaction, want, prompt- 
ed to a diligent inquiry ; and to this 
the words addressed to Jeremiah— 
the prophet of the national overthrow 
and exile—bear witness. 

For the phrase (nreiv rorrov compare 
Tomov evpetv C. xii. 17; 7. didovar Rom. 
xii. 19; 7. AaBeiv Acts xxv. 16. 

The two imperfects ei jv...ovK av 
é(nretro mark a continuous state. 
While the first Covenant remained 
in force, there was yet searching for 
something more. This thought is ex- 
pressed by: ‘If the first had been...a 
place would not have been sought’: 
and not by ‘If the first were...would 
not be sought.’ Comp. c. xi. 15; and 
Additional Note on iv. 8. 

8a. peuopevos yap avrovs| The ex- 
istence of failure—fault—is established 
by the language of the Lord to Jere- 
miah: for finding fault with them, 
he satth...Latt. vituperans enim: 
st prius culpa vacasset above). The 
people were not yet prepared to re- 
ceive the revelation which God design- 
ed to give. The Law had not had its 
_ perfect work with them. They had 
not lived up to that which they had 
received. 

The reference in them (i.e. the 
Israelites) is supplied from a know- 
ledge of the circumstances. Comp. 
iv. 8; xi. 28. So Theophylact: rour- 
éoTt Tots lovdaiors (reading avrois) rois 
py Suvapévors TeAevwOFvar Sid TEV vopi- 
kév mpootaypateav. If avrois is read 
the translation jinding fault with it 
he saith to them is possible, but it 
appears to be very unlikely. 

Aéyer] Jer. xxxi, (xxxviii.) 31—34. 


The speaker is the Lord Himself, not 
the prophet. The quotation (8 b—12) 
is taken, with some variations, from 
the Lxx., which, in the main, agrees 
with the Hebrew. See Additional 
Note. Carpzov has pointed out that 
Philo in a remarkable passage places 
Jeremiah in connexion with Moses, 
vous drt ov pdvoy puatns éoriv adda 
kat lepopavrns ixavos (De Cher. § 14; 
i. 148 M.). 

The context of the quotation gives 
it a special force. Jeremiah at the 
crisis of national calamity pictures the 
final result of the discipline of the 
exile into which Judah was now going. 
The united people ‘Israel and Judah’ 
are to return to their land (xxx. 3). 
Ephraim is again recognised as first- 
born (xxxi. 9). The sorrows of Rachel 
are consoled (xxxi. 15 ff.). The coun- 
sel of divine love finds certain accom- 
plishment (xxxi. 37). This issue is 
summed up in the establishment of 
a New Covenant, by which the fulfil- 
ment of the whole of God’s purpose is 
assured, when trial has done its work. 
Under this Covenant, grace not law 
is the foundation of fellowship. God 
comes to man as giving and not as 
requiring. 

The whole situation is Messianic 
no less than the special words. The 
time of national humiliation is the 
time of ardent hope. The fall of the 
Kingdom, which was of man’s will, is 
the occasion ofa greater promise. And 
nowhere else in the O. T. is the con- 
trast between the Law and the Gospel 
so definitely traced back to its essen- 
tial principle. 

The promises of the New Covenant 
are developed in due order. 

1. The wide range of the Cove- 

nant : 
It includes all the Old Covenant 
people : 
Israel and Judah (8). 
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> 4 c , ” , , 
JAoy HMEPAl EPYONTAI, AELel Kypioc, 
\ ' > UN \ ed > \ \ > \ cd > , 
Kal CYNTEAECW ETTI TON OIKON Icpana Kal €TTl TON OIKON “loyda 


AIA@HKHN KAINHN, 


90Y KATA THN AIAOHKHN HN €TTOIHCAa TOIC TIATPACIN AYTON 


él rov (2): 


Its character : 
(a) Negatively: 

Not after the type of that on 
which the people was first 
established (9). 

(b) Positively : 

Internal (10). 

Uniformly efficacious (11). 

Resting on complete forgive- 
ness (12). 

8b. idod 7). épx. | Behold days 
come...The phrase (D°S3 D>? 7377) 
is singularly frequent in Jeremiah. 
Jer Vals 32 1X.)25 5 XVI. 14); X1x,.65 
SOIC KX Ei XXKL 270) IVAN. 
(xxi ales Xlix. (XxXK.)/2s) WAZ. 

Comp. Amos viii. 11; ix. 13; Is. 
XIN 0, 

So Philo, as has been already noticed, 
dwells with special emphasis on the 
prophetic gifts of Jeremiah. 

These ‘last days’ mark a period of 
trial and judgment. At the close of 
them the Divine Covenant is estab- 
lished in its glory. 

For the construction ny. ¢py....kat 
curvredéow see Luke xix. 43. 

auvtedéow] Vulg. consummabo, O. 
L. disponam (confirmabo). So uxx. 
Jer. xxxiv. 8, 15 (2....73). 

Perhaps, as Augustine suggests (de 
spir. et lit. 19 Quid est Consummabo 
nisi Jmplebo ?), this rendering is chosen 
to emphasise the efficacy of the Cove- 
nant, 

ért tT. 01. lop. kai émt r.0.’Iov.] Once 
again the divided and exiled people 
shall be brought together (comp. o. 
10). The schism which had brought 
ruin on the kingdom is to have no 
existence under the new order. 

To this issue the other great pro- 
phets point: Is. xliii. ff.; Ezek. xvi. 
60 ff. 


2. 


om. éri D,*. 


d:ad. x.] Latt. testamentum novum. 
The epithet (cawyv) is quoted special- 
ly in & 13. 

The phrase d:a6yxn Kaw occurs 
I Cor. xi. 25; 2 Cor. iii. 6; ¢. ix. 15. 

The reading in Lk. xxii. 20 is very 
doubtful; and the phrase is not found 
in the true text of Matt. xxvi. 28 and 
Mk. xiv. 24 (76 aivad pov, rd rhs dia- 
Onxns). 

In ¢. xii. 24 we read diadjkn véa. 
The distinction between xawés and 
véos is clearly marked in the N. T. 
usage. Kawds expresses that which 
is new in regard to what has pre- 
ceded, as novel in character, or un- 
used: yvéos that which is new in 
regard to its own being, as having 
been in existence but a short time. 

The words occur in close connexion 
in Matt. ix. 17 BdAXovow oivoyv véov 
(which has been lately made) eis 
doxovs Kawovs (which have not been 
used before). Contrast Matt. xxvi. 
29 Orav av’To rive peO vpov Kawoy 
(such as has not been before). 

See also Col. iii. 10 (rév véov roy 
dvaxawotpevov) compared with Eph. 
iv. 24 (ii. 15) (rov Kawvov GvOpwroy rov 
kata Gedy xricOévra). 

Hence xavvos is used of the renoya- 
tion of Creation: Apoc. xxi. 5; 2 Cor. 
Vv. 17 Ta dpxaia mapndOer, idovd yéyovev 
Kawa. 

The direct antithesis to xawés is 
dpxaios (that which has been from 
the beginning: 2 Cor. v. 17); but 
mada.os (that which has been for a 
long time) forms a true opposite both 
to véos and to kaos (Matt. ix. 17; 1 
John ii. 7; Matt. xiii. 52; Mk ii. 21; 
Lk. y. 39). 

g. od xara ryv iad.) The Lord 
having fixed the breadth of His New 
Covenant, as embracing the whole 
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~ a = > 
én Hmépa étmlAaBomeNnoy Moy TAC yYEIpoc AYTON EZAfaPeIN AYTOYC 


éx rac Airytroy, 


OTl ayTol OYK éNéMEINAN EN TH AIAOHKH MOY, 
KArO) FIMEAHCA aYT@N, Aérel Kyptoc. 
671 aYTH H AIAOHKH FIN AladHicomal TG OiK@ “IcpaHA 


9 nuépa: hucpaus B. ex vfs: éx ris Dy. 
people, goes on to describe its cha- 
racter, and first negatively (v. 9). It 
is not according to, after, the pattern 
of that which was made at the Exodus. 
The Covenant was to be not only a 
second one, but one of a different 
type. For the use of xara compare 
1 Pet. i. 15; Eph. iv. 24. 

nv eroinaa Tois warp.| The original 
phrase is the same as that rendered 
just above cuvreXéow émi...(comp. v. 10 
diabjoopa te ot). These different 
renderings bring out clearly the con- 
ception that the Covenant is a mani- 
festation of the divine purpose of 
love. He of His Goodness fixes the 
terms. The Covenant is a dadjnn 
and not a cvvO7xn. 

ev np. eriAaBopevov pov...| This is 
an unusual rendering of the form 
oy pny pve, Comp. Barn. ii. 
28 €v qpuépa evretAapévov cov aito 
yparat Tov vopoy. 

The ‘day’ expresses vividly the 
period which marked the fitting sea- 
son for the action of God. Comp. 2 
Cor. vi. 2 (Lxx.); Jud. xviii. 30. 

For émAaBopzévov compare ¢. ii. 16 
note. 

More mulierum loquitur sermo divi- 
nus, quee apprehendere solent par- 
vulorum manus et plerumque ad se 
conducere, plerumque etiam hue illuc- 
que sustentando ne labantur, utpote 
firmos gressus non habentes adhuc 
(Primas.). 

éEay. ex ys Aly.| The Old Covenant 
is connected with the first formation 
of the nation and with that sovereign 
display of God’s power by which He 
separated externally a people from 
the world. This outward deliverance 
and. establishment of the chosen nation 


10 F diadhxn SB vg me syrr: + ov AD,. 


stands in natural connexion with the 
idea of the institution of a universal 
Church. Compare Is. xi. 16; Hos. 
xii. 9; xiii. 4. 

The Covenant with Abraham still 
remained (c. ii. 16 note). The Law 
was a first step towards its fulfilment. 

dre avrol...] because they...and I... 
Both pronouns are emphatic. pas 
MpOTov map nuay apxoweva TA Kaka}... 
Ta pevro. ayaa kal ai evepyeoiat map’ 
avtov Gpxovrat (Theophlct). 

It is remarkable that 67: causal is 
not found in the Epistle except in the 
quotations in this Chapter. It occurs 
in all the other writers of the N. T. 

ovk évéyeway év| Hebr. 5, The 


same original word is used of the 
Lord annulling His Covenant: Jer. 
xiv. 21. The Luxx. rendering express- 
es forcibly the idea of the constraining, 
disciplining, power of the Law: Deut. 
XXvii. 26 (Gal. iii. 10). 

kay jyéAnoa adirdv] Hebr. 338} 


nd mova. See Ges. Thes. s. v. bya, 


and Additional Note. 

1o—12. The positive character- 
istics of the New Covenant, ‘the better 
promises’ on which it rests, are to be 
found in (1) its spirituality (v. 10), 
(2) its universal efficacy (v. 11), (3) its 
assurance of free forgiveness (v. 12). 

10. 6rt adrn...emeypayo avrovs| 
Because this is the covenant that I 
will covenant with the house of Israel 
...even putting my laws...and upon 
their heart will I write them. Under 
the Mosaic system the law was fixed 
and external: the new laws enter 
into the understanding as active prin- 
ciples to be realised and embodied by 
progressive thought. The old law 
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META TAC HMEpac eKEINAC, AELel Kypioc, 
AIAoYC NOMOYC MOY cic THN AIANOIAN AYTON, 
Kal émi "kapAlac’ aYT@N étIrpAya ayToyc, 


Kal ECOMA AYTOIC EiC OEON 


\ 2 \ ” U > ’ 
Kdl AYTOI ECONTAI MO! EIC AdON. 


10 Kapdlav 


kapdlas atrav NAD, (plur, me syrr) (KAPAIAEAYTWN B): xapdlay atrav N*, 


yeayw: ypaww B. 


was written on tables of stone: the 
new laws are written on the heart 
and become, so to speak, part of the 
personality of the believer. The image 
is universal. Comp. 2 Cor. iii. 3. 

Philo speaks of the revelation of 
God Himself as being the highest 
form of Divine Covenant: Seiéas éav- 
Tov ws éviy SecxOjvar rov Gdeurov dia 
rod pavat ‘kai éya’ (Gen. xvii. 4), émidéyet 
“tod 9 StabyKn pov, 1) macdv xapirev 
dpxy te Kal myyi adrés elu éyd (De 
mut, nom. § 8; i. 587 M.). 

The use of the simple dative (d:aé. 
T® oikw “Iop.) here as in v. 9 (éroinoa 
tots m.) presents God as the disposer, 
framer, of the Covenant. 

The people of God is now again 
called by its one name ‘the house of 
Israel’ The division of Israel and 
Judah (v. 8) has ceased to be. Com- 
pare Acts ii. 36; Rom. xi. 26; Gal. 
vi. 16; c. iv. 9; xiii. 12 note. 

pera ras The ex. ] ‘Those days’ from 
the point of view of the prophet cor- 
respond with what the writer of the 
Epistle has spoken of as ‘the end of 
these days’ (i. 2). The phrase is used 
peculiarly to mark the period of con- 
flict which immediately precedes the 
final triumph of Messiah. Comp. 
Matt. xxiv. 19. 

didovs...avrdy] The participle didovs 
may go with dvadjoopa: ‘I will make 
a covenant even by putting (Latt. 
dando)...and I will...; or it may be 
taken with kat émypayo: ‘Twill make 
acovenant even thus, putting my laws 
...L will also write them... On the 
whole the former construction is the 
more natural. For the transition from 


w. HS 


2 
€Tl- 


the participle to the finite verb com- 
pare Moulton-Winer p. 717. 

The rendering of *N7\A-N¥ by the 
plural vouovs is remarkable. It may 
have been chosen to dissociate the 
general idea of the divine ‘instruction’ 
from the special Mosaic code with 
which it had been identified. 

The plural occurs again in the same 
quotation c. x. 16, but not elsewhere 
in the N.T.; nor does the plural 
appear to be found in any other place 
of the Lxx. as a translation of TA, 


It is found for the (Hebr.) plural in 
Dan.ix. 10, Conversely 6 vépos is used 
to express the plural; Ex. xviii. 20; 
Lev. xxvi. 46 (NF), 

The construction  d.dovs...eis...is 
found in classical writers, eg. Xen. 
Cyr. viii. 2, 20. Comp. Apoc. xvii. 17 
(the usage in Acts xix. 31 is strange). 

The result of d:ddvar ets is marked 
in the phrase d:d0var év...2 Cor. i. 22; 
viii. 16. Compare John iii. 35 with 
John xiii. 3. 

ty Suavoray...kapdias] Ardvora eXx- 
presses the discursive faculty of 
thought, while xapdia is the seat of 
man’s personal life, the moral charac- 
ter. Comp. Addit. Note on ¢. iv. 12. 

Comp. Lk. i. 51 Sdravoia xapdias. 
t Chron. xxix. 18. See also Eph. i. 
18 (v. 2); 1 Pet. i. 13; Eph. iv. 18 
(Stdvora, vods); I John y. 20. 

Kapdias may be gen. sing. or ace. 
pl. (Vulg. in corde. O. L. in cordibus). 
Both constructions are good. The 
corresponding word in the original is 
singular, and so probably is xapdias 
here: Proy. vii. 3. 
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TKX| OY MH AIAAZWCIN EKACTOC TON TIOAITHN AYTOY 
Kal EkACTOC TON dSEAMON aYTOY, AETON [NOI TON KYPION, 


OT] TIANTEC EIAHCOYCIN Me 


aT MIKpOY Ewc MEfaAOY AYTON. 
267) TAEWC ECOMAI TAIC AAIKIAIC AYTON, 


11 modlrqv NAB (rodelrnv) Domesyr vg syr hl txt: rAjovv ¢ vgsyrhlmg. avrof(r): 


éavrod D,*, avrob (2): om. D,*. 


+avréy 5 me syrr. 


kal @rouat...Aaov] The end of the 
New Covenant is the same as that of 
the old. In both cases the purpose 
of God was to form a people truly 
His own: Ex. vi. 7. 

This end was accomplished extern- 
ally and typically by the separation 
and training of the Jewish people; 
but more than this was required. 
The type had to find its fulfilment. 
To this fulfilment the prophets looked ; 
and the apostles proclaimed it: Apoc. 
xxi. 3 (Aaoi v ads); 2 Cor. vi. 16. 

Nothing is said directly in the 
prophets or in the Epistle of the ad- 
mission of the Gentiles into ‘the 
Commonwealth of Israel.’ This fact 
is included in the recognition of the 
essential spirituality of the New Cove- 
nant. Compare Hos. i. 9; ii. 1; Is. 
lxi. 9; Zech. xiii. 9; ¢ 11.17 (red 
Aaod); xiii. 12 notes. 

For the construction eciva eis see 
¢c. i. 5 note. 

11, A second characteristic of the 
New Covenant follows directly from 
the first. The people are brought 
into true fellowship with God, and 
this involves an immediate knowledge 
of Him. No privileged class is inter- 
posed between the mass of men and 
God. All are true scribes (John 
vi. 45) in virtue of the teaching within 
them (1 John ii. 20, 27). All have im- 
mediate access to the divine Presence. 

The description marks the absolute 
relation, but does not define how the 
universal privilege will be in fact 
realised. 

ov py diddEwow) v. 12; xiii. 5; x.17 
(fut.). See Moulton-Winer, p. 636. 


eldjcovow: eldovow B*. Grd pukpod: 


rov 7ron....Tov ad.] The more general 
and the more special relations have 
their respective obligations. IoAirns 
occurs a few times in the Lxx. as a 
rendering of D7 eg. Prov. xxiv. 43 
(28); Jer. xxxvi. (xxix.) 23. Comp. 
xi. 10 Additional Note. 

yvdb...eldncovow...| Latt. cognosce 
...sctent... The Lord will not be a 
stranger to be first recognised: all 
will have an absolute, inborn, ac- 
quaintance with Him from the least to 
the greatest (Latt. a minore usque ad 
majorem eorum). There will be no 
distinction of age or station or endow- 
ments in respect of this fundamental 
knowledge. 

This end was gained by the Incar- 
nation (John i. 18; xvii. 6): rod Geo 
emt THs yns év capkt Svatpivavros Kat 
Thy prow nuav rH mpoornwer Oewoayros, 
Ehappev €v rais mavrav Wuyais Td Ths 
GrnOots Oeoyvwcias pas, Kat oidy tes 
emurndevorns évereOn Ti avOpwrivn picer 
bio Tijs xaperos mpos TO Tov OvTas eidévat 
6eov (Theophlct). 

12. The third characteristic of 
the New Covenant is that which 
contains the pledge of its efficacy. 
It rests upon forgiveness on the part 
of God, not on performance on the 
part of man. Its foundation is grace 
and not works (John i. 17). In this 
lies the assurance against such failure 
as the Old Covenant brought to light. 
Comp. Is. lix. 2. 

6re thews ~oouar] Vulg. guia pro- 
pitius ero. The New Covenant will 
be efficacious, for God Himself says 
L will be merciful. The phrase 
ithews Eoopat (yevnoopac) is found else- 
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KAl TON AMAPTION AYTON OY MH MNHCO® éTI. 


? A / , , 
Sev TH Nevew Kann weradalwKey THv TPwTHV, TO O€ 
te \ / > ~ 
TANGLOUMEVOY Kal ynpackoy éyyus apavic pou. 


12 Tay du. avray N*B vg me syr vg: +Kal ray dvomdv adbrav X(A)D, syr hl (see 


X. 17). 13 7d dé: 75 re D,*. 


where in the Lxx. as a rendering of nop 
in reference to God’s forgiveness of 
sin: I K. viii. 34 ff; and of men: 
Num. xiv. 20; Jer. v. 1, 7. 

In the N.T. iAews occurs again only 
in the phrase fAeds cou Kipue (Matt. 
Xvi. 22 absit a te domine), a form 
which is found in the .xx. (for 
F mb» Mm): 2 Sam. xx. 20; xxiii. 17; 
I Chron. xi. 19 tAews poe 6 Oeds. 

For the sense and usage of the 
cognate words see note on 1 John 
Hi i; ce lis 17" note: 

tais ad.xiais] The plural is found 
here only in N.T., though it occurs 
often in the Lxx., and in combination 
with ¢&AdoacOa Dan. ix. 24; comp. 
Ps. lxiv. (Ixv.) 4; Ecclus. iii. 30; ¢. ii. 
7s 

In connexion with this promise of 
forgiveness the prophetic disparage- 
ment of sacrifices and ritual as 
spiritually inefficacious must be 
noticed. The development of this 
inward religion begins with 1 Sam. 
xv. 22 f.; compare Psalm 1. 8 ff; 
li. 15 ff.; Hos. vi. 4 ff.; Amos v. 21 ff.; 
Micah vi. 6 ff.; Is. i. 11 fff. 

In the writings of Jeremiah, on the 
eve of the long exile, when the 
sacrificial ritual became impossible, 
it was natural in the order of divine 
Providence that the realities sym- 
bolised by sacrifices should be brought 
into prominence. Comp. Jer. vii. 
2ett. 

Sacrifice, however, had its place in 
restored Israel: Jer. xxxiii. 11. Com- 
pare Is. lyiz 7; Ixvi. 20 ff.; Mal. 
i. 10 f.; Hebr. xiii. 15 note. See 
Oehler, Theol. of O.T., § 201. 

13. The conclusion goes beyond 
that which the prophetic passage was 


quoted to establish. The New Cove- 
nant is not only better, and founded 
upon better promises than the Old; 
but, yet more, it supersedes the Old. 
The characteristics of the New Cove- 
nant, and the very name which it 
bears, point to the abrogation of that 
which has now become ‘the old.’ 

ev to déyew] In that he saith 
(Latt. dicendo). Oomp. « ii. 8; 
iii. 15. 

merrahaiwkev] Latt. veteravit. By 
the use of the term ‘new’ in re- 
ference to another Covenant God 
has necessarily placed the other 
Covenant in the position of ‘old’ 
relatively. Even in the days of 
Jeremiah this sentence stands already 
written (perf.). Comp. v 5 Kexpn- 
pariorat. 

The active use of radaiéa, which is 
generally found in the middle form 
(i. 11 note) in the sense of ‘growing 
old,’ is rare. It occurs in the uxx.: 
Lam. iii. 4 é€madaiwoe odpxa. Is. 
Ixv. 22 rd ya maradcovcr (173) 
ie. continue long, use to the full); 
comp. Job xxi. 13; Jobix. 5 6 makav 
6pn ; XXxii. 15 émadaiwoav Adyous (they 
spoke no more). 

TO madatovpevov kal ynp.] Vulg. guod 
autem antiquatur (O.L. veteratur) 
et senescit. The use of the present 
as distinguished from memaXatwpévoy 
and akaéév is significant. The 
divine words spoken to the prophet 
were accomplished slowly on the scene 
of life. The addition of ynpdckov adds 
a new thought. When that which is 
temporal has existed a long time it 
draws to its natural end. So Theo- 
phylact : ovk dkaipws xaréravoev 1) véa 
Thy madaav adda dia 70 yhjpas... 
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éyy. abancpod] nigh unto vanish- 
ing away, Latt. prope interitum. 
The word ddanopcs is singularly 
frequent in the uxx. of Jeremiah as 
the representative of MDY and TD1DY, 
It is used, for example, of Babylon 
li. (xxviii.) 26 ff. The verb adavitew 
occurs in several interesting con- 
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nexions: Matt. vi. 16, 19 f.; James 
iv. 14; Acts xiil. 41 (Lxx.). For éyyis 
see c. vi. 8. 

For a time the continuance of the 
Temple services gave to the Old 
Order an outward semblance of en- 
during reality even after it was es- 
sentially abrogated by fulfilment. 
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Additional Note on viii. 1. Christ the High-priest and the 
Highpriest-King. 


The student will find it of deep interest to trace through the Epistle 
the gradual unfolding of the thought of Christ’s two offices, concentrated 
in one Person, and to consider the view which is given of the twofold 
relation in which He is shewn to stand to His people as High-priest and 
as King. Compare Additional Note on ii. 17. The double thought is Christ 
indicated plainly in the Introduction: i. 3 xaOapirpoy rdv duaprioy rom- High- 
cdpevos exdbucev ev dSeEG rhs peyatoovrns év tndois: the completed Priest and 
Atonement is followed by the assumption of the Royal throne. The idea ~’”® 
of priesthood and high-priesthood is then developed ; and in vii. 1 ff. the 
type of Melchizedek is brought forward to make it clear that God had 
designed for man something beyond that which was realised in Abraham, 
and still more beyond that which was realised in the Levitical order. 

This type of Melchizedek is declared to be fulfilled in the ascended 
Christ, viii. 1 rovotrov gyouev dpxtepéa, Ss exabioey ev Seka ths weyakwovrns 
€v Tois ovpavois (comp. vii. 16 f.; 27). 

And Christ as King, having offered one sacrifice for sins for ever, 
waits upon His throne for the complete establishment of the sovereignty 
which He has finally won (comp. John xvi. 33 vevixnxa): xX. II—14. 

In these passages the two offices are placed in the closest connexion ; 
and the Session of Christ on the right hand of God is, with one exception 
(i. 13), always connected with the fulfilment of priestly work (i. 3; viii. 1; 

Key sedi 2): 

Thus it is plainly shewn that as High-priest Christ fulfilled two types ; A twofold 
and we must therefore distinguish two aspects of His High-priestly work : High- 
(1) as the fulfilment of the Levitical High-priesthood; and (2) as the erin 
fulfilment of the royal High-priesthood of Melchizedek, the first before His : 
Session (as High-priest), and the second after His Session (as High- 
priest-King). 

As High-priest before His Session, fulfilling the type of Aaron, Christ Fulfilment 
(1) ‘offered Himself’ (vii. 27 éavrév dvevéyxas; viii. 3; ix. 14 éavréy of the type 
mpoonveykev ; ix. 26 dia Tis Ovolas avrov; X. IO—12 dia rhs mpoodopas Tod of Aaron. 
odpatos “I. X....ulav mpooevéykas Ovoiay); and (2) He entered into the 
Presence of God [iv. 14 duednAvOdra rods ovpavovs; Vi. 20 Grov (els TO 
eodrepov Tov Katamerdoparos)...elonrber...; Vill. 12, 163; ix. 12, 24 eloqAOev 
eis Ta ayia...]; ix. 23 f. 

The whole discipline of earthly life was the preparation for the final 
High-priestly service. When the word Terédeoras (John xix. 30) had 
declared the fulfilment of every condition, the Lord made the offering of 
Himself, and so entered into the Presence of God through His own Blood. 

Thus He fulfilled the type of the Aaronic High-priesthood (comp. Addit. 
Note on ix. 7, s.f.). 
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tion of the 
Royal 
High- 
priesthood 
after the 
type of 
Melchize- 
dek. 


Silence as 
to the 
Resur- 
rection. 
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The passages which deal with Christ’s offering of Himself bring before 
us successively the fact of His sacrifice (vii. 27); its necessity (viii. 3); its 
possibility (ix. 14); its absolute efficacy (ix. 25, 26, 28); its fulness (x. 10); 
and its continuous personal validity (x. 12—14). 

So again the passages which deal with Christ’s entrance into the 

Presence of God declare the fact (iv. 14); the purpose for man (vi. 20); the 
corresponding work (viii. 1, 2, 6); the single entrance made once for all 
(ix. 12); and the purification of the Sanctuary of redeemed humanity 
ios f): 
The esc and the ‘entrance’ together present the accomplishment 
of the work typified in the Aaronic priesthood. This was gathered up 
into the service of the great Day of Atonement, which was marked by 
two chief acts, the double sacrifice, and the restoration of the covenant 
fellowship between the people and God by the application of the blood (the 
life) of the sacrifice to the chosen place of God’s Presence. So Christ 
offered Himself upon the Cross and humanity in Himself, and entering 
before God, through His own Blood, realised the abiding fellowship of man 
and God in His glorified humanity, openly seen before the face of God 
(ix. 24). By this appearance the ascended Lord perfectly fulfilled that 
which was typified by the bringing of the blood of the victim as a 
hallowing power to the Mercy-seat, the crowning service of the Aaronic 
priest. In Him, Priest at once and people, the Life which was offered was 
present in a nobler and eternal form. 

Thereupon the Lord entered on the fulness of His work as Highpriest- 
King; and the ideas connected with His Session gain their full inter- 
pretation in its connexion with His one Divine-human Person (i. 3): His 
twofold office (viii. 1 f.); the gathering the fruits of His victory (x. 12; 
i. 13); the efficacy of His present help (xii. 2). 

After His Session—if we may use words of time of that which is beyond 
time—He still fulfils His work as ‘High-priest after the order of Mel- 
chizedek,’ which we regard under two aspects, as the work of our King 
and the work of our High-priest: see xiii. 15 and Additional Notes on vv. 
Lyi? axis. 

The aspect under which the writer of the Epistle thus regards the work 
of the Risen Christ explains his silence as to the fact of the Resurrection. 
The fact itself underlies all his argument. He assumes the permanence of 
Christ's perfect humanity through death of which the Resurrection is the 
pledge ; and dwells on the continued activity of Christ in His glorified 
humanity ; but he refers to the Resurrection directly only once: xiii. 20, 
He thinks, so to speak, as St John in his Epistles, not so much of Christ’s 
victory as of His triumph. 

Yet more, this treatment was necessarily suggested by the comparison 
of Christ’s priestly work with the typical service of the High-priest. 
Christ occupied the place both of the victim and of the priest, in regard 
both to the people and to God; and in that symbolic service the death of 
the victim was subordinated to the unbroken ministry of the priest ; and 
there was nothing in the type which answered to the Resurrection. 
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Additional Note on viii. 1, 2. The present work of Christ 
as High-priest. 


The present work of the Glorified and Ascended Son of man for men is Two as- 
indicated to us in the Epistle, in accordance with what has been already pects of 
said, under two aspects, as the work of a High-priest and as the work of a *epresent 
King. As High-priest He represents man to God: as King He represents ae : 
God to man. In the latter relation He is even now the Sovereign of the 
new Commonwealth, hereafter to be realised in its completeness (compare 
Additional Note on xi. 10). But in the present passage the thought is 
mainly of His High-priestly work. To understand this we must recall the The type 
type. The sacrifices on.the Day of Atonement provided the means of oftheLevi- 
entrance to the Divine Presence. The application of the blood removed tical ee 
every impurity which hindered the approach to God of him in whom the a 
people were summed up. So cleansed the representative of Israel was 
able to sustain that awful fellowship for which man was made. And 
simply standing before the Lord he fulfilled his work. No words were 
spoken: no uttered intercession was made. It was enough that man was 
there according to divine appointment, to witness in the most emphatic 
manner to the continued preservation of the established relation of man to 
God. Comp. Philo, de Monarch. ii. 6 (ii. 227 M.); de vit. Mos. iii. § 14. 

Thus we read in a figure the High-priestly Work of Christ. By His The type 
offering of Himself He has made purification of sins (i. 3); He has applied fulfilled by 
the virtue of His Blood, to speak in earthly language, to the scene of the Gnas 
worship of redeemed humanity (ix. 23); He has taken His seat upon the 
throne, entering in His humanity upon the full enjoyment of every privilege 
won by His perfect fulfilment of the will of God. Henceforth He applies for 
the benefit of men the fruits of the Atonement which He has completed. 

This work is shewn to us in the Epistle in three distinct forms, and we in three 
have no authority to go beyond its teaching. forms. 

i. Christ intercedes for men as their present representative before 
God: vii. 25, 27; ix. 24. 

ii. Christ brings the prayers and praises of His people to God, 
embodying their true spiritual desires, so that at each moment they 
become articulate through His Spirit and are brought through Him to 
the Throne: xiii. 15. 

iii. Christ secures access for His people in their present state to ‘the 
holy place,’ where He Himself is, in His Blood—the virtue of His earthly 
life lived and offered : iv. 16; x. 19—22. 

These three forms of Christ’s work shew under the conditions of human 
experience what He does for humanity eternally. Our fellowship with 
God will grow closer, more perfect, more conscious, but still our approach 
to God, our worship, our spiritual harmony, must always be ‘in Him? in 
Whom we have been incorporated. 
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The modern conception of Christ pleading in heaven His Passion, 
‘offering His Blood, on behalf of men, has no foundation in the Epistle. 
His glorified humanity is the eternal pledge of the absolute efficacy of 
His accomplished work. He pleads, as older writers truly expressed the 
thought, by His Presence on the Father’s Throne. 

Meanwhile men on earth in union with Him enjoy continually through 
His Blood what was before the privilege of one man on one day in the 
year. 

So far the thought of the priestly work of the Ascended Christ is 
expressed under the images of the Levitical covenant, as He works for 
‘the people’ (7 éxxAnaia); but He has yet another work, as ‘priest after 
the order of Melchizedek,’ for humanity. He does not lay aside this wider 
relation in completely fulfillmg the narrower. Rather it is through the 
fulfilment of His work for the Church—the firstfruits—that He moves 
towards the fulfilment of His work for the world. We have no powers to 
pursue the development of the truth, but it is necessary to remember it. 

In illustration of this conception of an universal priesthood it is inter-. 
esting to compare Philo’s conception of the priesthood of the righteous 
man: Leg. Alleg. iii. 87 (i. 135 M.); de post. Cain. 54 (i. 261 M.); de 
Monarch. i. 8 (ii. 220 M.). 


Additional Note on viii. 2. On the words Nevtoupyety, 
Aatpevey Le. 


The groups of words connected with Aeroupyeiv and Aarpevew are 
naturally of frequent occurrence in this Epistle. Thus we find Aecroupyds i. 
73; Aeroupyetv X. 11; Aevroupyia Vili. 6; ix. 21; Nevrovpyicos i. 14; and 
Aarpeia ix. I, 6; Aarpevew Vili. 5; ix. 9, 14; x. 2; xii. 28; xiii. 10. The 
former group of words is found elsewhere in the N.T. only in the writings 
of St Luke and St Paul: the latter group is found also in St Matthew 
(Lxx.) and St John (Gosp. Apoc.). The ideas which they express require to 
be distinguished. 

1, The group Aecroupyés, Aecroupyeiv, Necroupyia, is of common occurrence 
in the Lxx. Ae:rovpyés in every place represents nw, which is less often 
rendered by didkovos and Oepdrrwy. Aecroupyeiv is the general translation of 
NY (more than sixty times), and in a very limited range it is used also for 
‘T3Y, Aevroupyia is nearly always a rendering of m7Ay, The words are used 
habitually of the service of priests (Ex. xxviii. 31, 39) and Levites (1 Chron. 
Xvi. 4, 6). But they have also a wider application, of the service of Samuel 
to God (1 Sam. ii. 18 ; iii. 1); of service to the people (Ezek. xliv. 11 £.); of 
service to men (Num. iii. 6; xviii. 2; 1 Kings i. 4, 15; Ecclus. x. 25). 

There is however one common feature in the different applications of 
the words. The Acroupyia is the fulfilment of an office: it has a definite 
representative character, and corresponds with a function to be discharged. 
This appears to be true even when the office is most personal. The classical 
usage of the term accentuated this thought of public service which lies in 
the word by its derivation (Aads, Axiros, eiros). The Athenian ‘ Liturgies’ 
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(Dict. of Ant. s. v.) expressed vividly the idea of a necessary service 
rendered to the state by a citizen who had the means of rendering it. 
And the usage of the word in the N.T. reflects something of the colour 
thus given to it. 

The words devrovpyéds, -eiv, -ia, are used in the apostolic writings of 
services rendered to God and to man, and that in the widest relations of 
social life. 

(a) Thus the officers of civil government are spoken of as Aecroupyot 
6cov (Rom. xiii. 6). St Paul describes himself as Xecroupyss Xpicrot "Incod 
eis Ta €Ovn (Rom. xy. 16) in the discharge of his debt to mankind in virtue 
of his commission to proclaim the Gospel (Rom. i. 5, 14). The priestly 
office of Zachariah was a Aecrovpyia (Lk. i. 23). ‘Prophets and teachers’ 
performed a public service for the Church to the Lord (Ac:roupyovvrav 
avroyv T@ kupim Acts xiii. 24). In the widest sense the whole life of a 
Christian society becomes a sacrifice and ministry of faith (ei cal omévdopuac 
émt tT Ovoia Kal Aetroupyia THs micrews vpov Phil. ii. 17), to which the life- 
blood of their teacher is as the accompanying libation. And in a narrower 
sense the vessels of the Tabernacle were ‘vessels of the ministry’ (ra cxevn 
ths Aecrouvpyias Hebr. ix. 21). The Levitical priests serve (Aecroupyeiv absol. 
Hebr. x. 11). And Christ Himself ‘has obtained a more excellent ministry’ 
(Stahopwrépas rérvxe Aevrovpyias Hebr. viii. 6), being ‘a minister of the 
sanctuary and of the true tabernacle’ (roy dyiwy Necroupyds kal Tis oKnvis 
ths addnOwhs Hebr. viii. 2). 

The ministry to God is in a most true sense a ministry to men and for 
men. This Aecrovpyia is the accomplishment of an office necessary for 
human well-being. 

(6) The Aerovpyia directly rendered to men has an equally broad 
character. It is a service which answers to deep relations of social life. 
The wealthy have a ministry to fulfil towards the poor which belongs to the 
health of the body (é@eiAovow kal év Trois capkixois Netroupynoat avrois 
Rom. xy. 27); the due accomplishment of which brings wider blessings to 
the society (7 dvaxovia rhs Necroupyias ravrns...€oTi...mEepircevouea Ova moAAGy 
evyapiotiav TH Oe@ 2 Cor. ix. 12). In the closer relations of the Christian 
life a corresponding ministry has its place which cannot be disregarded 
without loss (Aecroupyov ris xpelas pov Phil. ii. 25; iva dvarAnpdon 76 dpav 
dorépnua Ths mpds pe Nevroupyias td. v. 30). 

In Ecclesiastical usage the word Aevrovpyia was used specially of the 
stated services of public worship, of ‘the evening service’ (7) éomepun 
Aecroupyia), of ‘the service of Baptism’ (% rod Oeiov Bamtioparos Aeir.), and 
specially of the service of Holy Communion (7 ray deiwy pvotnpiov der. and 
simply 7 Aecroupyia”). See exx. in Sophocles Lez. s. v. 

The words are common in Clement: 1 Cor. 8, 9, 20, 32, 34, 49, 41, 43 £ 


1 The words find a remarkable paral- 2 There is an interesting discussion 
lel in Doctr. Apost. § 15 xeporovioare of the use of-the word in this con- 
otv éavrots émukémous kal diaxdvous... nexion by Melanchthon in the Apology 


dpiv yap Aeroupyodc Kal avrol riv ret- for the Augsburg Confession (c. xii. §§ 
roupylay Tov mpognray kal didackdhwv. 80 ff.) in answer to the assertion that 
The ministry to the Lord is also a ‘Aecroupyla signifies sacrifice.’ 
ministry to His people. 
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They are found also in Hermas: Mand. v. 1, 2, 3: Sim. v. 3, 3, 8; Vil. 6; 
ix. 27, 3: but they are not noted from Ignatius, Polycarp or Barnabas. 
Comp. Test. Lev. 2, 3, 4. 


2. The usage of Aarpevew and Aarpeia is more limited. The verb 
Aarpevery is common in the Lxx. and is almost always a rendering of 73) 
(Pent. Josh. Jud.: twice of nw). The noun Aarpe/a is rare and in each 
case represents m7, The words always describe a divine service, a 
service to God or to gods. This idea appears to spring from the conception 
of complete devotion of powers to a master which lies in the root of the 
word (Adrpis, latro, a hired servant) In classical writers the word 
Aarpeia is used of an absolute service, personal (isch. P. V. 966), or moral 
(Plut. Consol. ad Apoll. 107 o and Wyttenbach’s note), or religious (Plat. 
Apol. § 9 p. 23 B). 

The usage of the N. T. agrees with that of the Lxx. <Aarpevew and 
Aarpeia uniformly express a divine service. This sense Augustine gives 
very well: ad societatem [civitatis ceelestis] pietas vera perducit, quee non 
exhibet servitutem relligionis, quam Xarpetiay Greeci yocant, nisi vero Deo. 
The noun Aarpeia is rare. It describes the whole religious ritual of the 
Law: 7 Aatpeia (Vulg. obsequium) kai ai émayyediat (Rom. ix. 4); dicawdpara 
Aarpeias (Hebr. ix. 1); and also the spiritual antitype in the Christian order: 
Thy Aoyikny Aarpeiay (Rom. xii. 1). The plural, ai Aarpeiae (Hebr. ix. 6), 
marks the different elements of service. In John xvi. 2 the spiritual blind- 
ness of the persecutors of the Faith is shewn in its most extreme form where 
it is said that he who kills Christians will think Aarpeiay mpoopépew 7G Oca, 
that in that sacrifice he offers the service of complete devotion to God. 
The verb Aarpevew is much more frequent. It is commonly used with an 
object (e.g. 6 eM); but it is used also absolutely (Lk. ii. 37; Acts xxvi. 7; 
Phil. iii. 3 of rvevparti Oeod Aarp.; Hebr. ix. 9; x. 2). 

The words (Aatpevecv, Xarpeia) occur in the same sense in Clement (1 Cor, 
45), Ignatius (Smyrn. 9 1G SiaBodw Aarpever); Mart. Ign. 2 ¢i ph riv rdv 
daipovev Edovro Aarpeiav. Doctr. Apost.6 ard rod cidwdobvrov Aiav mpoceyxe: 
Aarpeia ydp €or Gedy vexpdv. The word Aarpeia is also applied to the 
service of Holy Communion (Const. Apost. viii. 15  pvoriy Aarpeia, and 
Cotelier’s note). 

As far as the actual position is concerned Aarpevew is closely akin to 
dovdevew, but the position is accepted voluntarily by the Adrpis (Aarpedver: 
€devOepos av Sovdreves LHesych.), while it belongs to the state of the dSodAos. 
Aeroupyeiv and Aarpevew occur together Hcclus. iv. 14. 


3. Both groups of words are clearly distinguished from d:axoveiy, 
dcaxovia, which describe definite acts of service rendered to another, and 
that specially in obedience to express direction. So the Christian becomes 
a diaxovos of God and Christ (John xii. 26; Rom. xiii. 4; Col. i. 7; 1 Tim. 
iv. 6 &e.), waiting for the least expression of the divine will that he may 
obey it in deed. The word d:axoveiy is not found in the Lxx. and d:dkovos 
occurs only in Esther (three times; dcaxovia in 1 Mace. xi. 58). See Hebr. 
i. 14; vi. 10. Comp. 2 Cor. ix. 12. 

Speaking generally then Aecrovpyia marks the fulfilment of function in 
regard to the claims of a larger life: Aarpeéa, the service of perfect sub- 
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jection to a sovereign power: daxovia, the ministry of appointed action. 

Or, to express the thought in another form, he who fulfils a Aecroupyia 
acts for the body, of which he is a part: he who renders a Narpela recog- 
nises a supreme claim in rendering it: he who offers a 8:axovia looks to the 
discharge of a personal service. 


Additional Note on viii. 5. The general significance of the 
Tabernacle. 


It is characteristic of the Epistle that all the arguments from the The Ta- 
divine worship of Judaism which it contains are drawn from the institu- bernacle, 
tions of the Tabernacle. These, which are treated as the direct embodi- Seer 
ment of the heavenly archetype, are supposed to be still preserved in the eects 
later forms and to give force to them. They were never superseded even ideal of 
when they were practically modified. The Temple indeed no less than the Jewish 
Kingdom, with which it corresponded, was the sign of a spiritual declension. V'Ship- 
Both were endeavours to give a fixed and permanent shape, according to 
the conditions of earthly life, to ideas which in their essential nature led 
the thoughts of men forward to the future and the unseen. God was 
pleased to use, in this as in other cases, the changes which were brought 
about by the exigences of national life for the fulfilment of His own 
counsel, but the divine interpreter of the Old Testament necessarily looked, 
beyond the splendours of the sacred buildings (Matt. xxiv. 1 ff), and the 
triumphs of the monarchy of David, to the sacred tent of the pilgrim people 
and the heavenly sovereignty. 

The usage of the Epistle in this respect (viii. 2, 5; ix. 11) is felt to be Refer- 
more significant when we take account of the usage of the other Books of ences to 
the New Testament. The only other references to the Tabernacle (earthly eens 
or heavenly) are in Acts vii. 44 (7 oxy tot paprupiov), and in the Temple in 
Apocalypse (xiii. 6 Bracdnunoa To dvoya avrod Kal thy oKnvpy adrod, rods the N.T. 
€v T@ ovpav@ oknyvodvras, XV. 5 6 vads THs oKNVAs TOU paprupiov, XXi. 3 7 
oKnv7 Tov Oeov pera Tov avOperev). In the passage of the Acts St Stephen 
appears to draw a contrast between the ‘tent’ and the ‘house’ (ve. 47 ff.) ; 
and the language of the Apocalypse illustrates in several points the wider 
views of the Tabernacle which are opened in the Epistle. The term ré 
iepov (the Temple with its courts and subordinate buildings) is found 
outside the Gospels and Acts only in 1 Cor. ix. 13, where the reference to 
the Jewish Temple is fixed by 6vovacrnpiov (c. x. 18). Nads (the Sanctuary) 
is used in a spiritual sense in John ii. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 16 f.; vi. 19; 2 Cor. 

vi. 16; Hph. ii. 21 (comp. Apoc. xxi. 22), and again literally in 2 Thess. ii. 4. 
The word otkos is used of the material building in the Gospels and Acts, 


1 It does not in any way belong to it is with that faith that we are con- 


the present subject to discuss critical 
questions as to the account of the Ta- 
bernacle in the Pentateuch. That nar- 
rative unquestionably expressed and 
fashioned the faith of the Jews from 
she Return to the Apostolic Age, and 


cerned. Yet it must be added thai it 
seems to be an incredible inversion of 
history to suppose that the Tabernacle 
was an imaginary ideal constructed 
either from the Temple of the Monar- 
chy or from the Temple of the Return. 
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and of the human antitype in 1 Pet. iv. 17; 1 Tim. iii. 15, as in Hebr. iii. 
2 ff.; x. 21 (from Num. xii. 7 Lxx.). Thus the actual reference to the 
Mosaic Tabernacle as a lesson in the divine revelation is peculiar to the 
Epistle. What then was its general teaching ? 

The names of the Tabernacle offer an instructive answer to the 
question. 

(a) The commonest single name is that which expresses generally ‘a 
habitation, }3¥2. The root }2¥ is used of ‘settling,’ ‘resting,’ ‘dwelling,’ 
and that both of man and beasts (so of the glory of God—the Shekinah in 
later language—Ex. xxiv. 16 &c.). The word }3¥ suggests then nothing 
more than ‘dwelling-place’ (of men, Num. xvi. 24, 27; Ps. Ixxxvii. 2, &e.; 
of the Temple in the pl, Ps. xliii. 3; xlvi. 5, &c.), and, as it is expressed 
definitely, ‘the dwelling-place of Jehovah’ (”” }DVID) : Lev. xvii. 4; Num. 
xvi. 9; xvii. 13 (28); xix. 13; xxxi. 30, 47 [Josh. xxii. 19; 1 Chron. 
xxi. 29] (LXX. 9 oxnv) Kupiov, Vulg. tabernaculum Domini). Comp. Ex. 
xxix. 45 f. It is generally rendered in the Lxx. by oxnvy (106 times 
[Trommius]) and less frequently by oxyjvepa (17 times); and in the Vulg. 
by tabernaculum. A second name ‘tent,’ Oak, is more definite, and 
describes the characteristic dwelling of the wilderness, though it was used 
also in later times (Ps. xv. 1; xxvii. 5). This name is used sometimes 
alone (Hx. xxvi. 9, 11 ff, 36; xxxiii. 7 ff.; xxxvi. 18 f, 37; xxxix. 33, 38; 
Num. ix. 17; xviii. 3; Deut. xxxi. 15), but more frequently in combination 
with other words (‘the tent of meeting,’ ‘the tent of the witness’ 
[testimony]). The ‘habitation’ (‘dwelling’) and the ‘tent’ are clearly 
distinguished (Ex. xxvi. 7; xxxv. 11; xxxvi. 14; Num. ix. 15). The ‘tent’ 
was over the ‘dwelling, as its ‘covering’ (Num. iii. 25), so that we 
find the phrase ‘the tabernacle (dwelling) of the tent of meeting’ (Ex. 
Xxxix. 32; xl 2, 6,29 THID Sais JUD : comp. Apoc. xv. 5 6 vads Ths oKnvijs 
Tov paprupiov). Unhappily the Luxx. rendered bak in the same way as 
}wD (oxnvn nearly 140 times, and by cxnvwpa 44 times); and in this it was 
followed by the Vulgate which gives for the most part tabernaculum for both. 
The word tentoriwm, which is elsewhere used for ‘tent,’ and not unfrequently 
for the tents of the people in the narrative of the Exodus (Num. i. 53; ii. 3, 
27, &c.), is used in the Vulgate in connexion with the Tabernacle for the 
‘curtains’ (Ex. xxvi. 2), for the ‘screen’ at the entrance of the Tent (Ex. 
xxvi. 36 f.; xxxv. 15; xxxvi. 37; xxxix. 38, &c.), for the ‘hangings’ and 
the ‘screen’ of the court (Hx. xxvii. 9 ff, 16; xxxv. 17; xxxviii. 9 ff.; 
xxxix. 39 f., &c.). Once only it is used for the sacred bnis (Ex. xxxiii. 8), 
and once for the sacred }2vID (Num. ix. 15). The name ‘palace’ (22°) 
belongs to a later time (1 Sam. i. 9; iii. 3); but ‘house’ (33) is used “of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxiii. 19), as it is used of the tents of the patriarchs (Gen. 
xxvii. 15; xxxiii. 17; pyoxn m3 1 Chron. vi. 33). 

More commonly, however, the Tabernacle is described by a compound 
title. The simple terms ‘habitation’ and ‘tent’ are defined by the addition 
of some other word as ‘witness’ (testimony) or ‘meeting’; and these two 
designations express two distinct aspects of the Tabernacle. 
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(6) - The title ‘the tent of witness,’ nwa oak, is rare. It occurs Num. (b) The 


1X, 15 (LxXx. tiv oikov tod paprupiov); xvii. 7 f. es f.) (j oxnvy Tod papt.); Masts 
XViii. 2 (7 ox. r. p.). We find also ‘the habitation (tabernacle) of witness,’ of witness. 
nya 12e, Ex. xxxviii. 21; Num. i. 50, 53; x. 11 (7 ox. r. p. The 


Vulgate rendering of both phrases, except in the last place (which has 
tabernaculum foeederis), is tabern. testimonit. The sense of the titles is 
fixed by the use of NY in other connexions; ‘the ark of the witness’ 
(MATA PN) Ex. xxv. 22; xxvi. 33 f; xxx. 6, 26 (LXX. 9 KiBords rod 
paprupiov, Vulg. arca testimonti [testamenti xxx. 26]); the ‘tables of the 
witness’ (N70 nin?) Ex. xxxi. 18; xxxiv. 29 (Lxx. al mdAdkes [rod 
paptupiou], Vulg. tabule testimonii); and ‘the veil of the witness’ (N27 
nya) Ley. xxiv. 3 (Vulg. velum testimonii). The ‘witness’ was the 
revelation which God had made of His will expressed in ‘the ten words’ 
(Ex. xxv. 16, 21). Comp. Ex: xvi. 34; xxvii. 21;° xl. 20; Lev. xvi. 13; 
Num. xvii. 4—10. This ‘witness’ was the solemn declaration of the claims 
and nature of God, who took up His dwelling in the midst of Israel (Ley. 
xix. 2). The Tent under which He dwelt had this enshrined in it to 
determine its character. So it was that this Tabernacle was specially 
called a ‘holy place, a ‘sanctuary’ (WP Lxx. dylacpa, 1d dysacrpior, 
TO Wyacpevov, Ta dya, Vulg. sanctuarium. Ex. xxv. 8; Lev. xii. 43 xxi. 
i2py Num! x. 21s Xvill. 1). 
(c) But the usual name of the Tabernacle is ‘the tent of meeting,’ (c) The 


iD Dink, This title occurs constantly in Exodus, Leviticus and Numbers oe 
(from Ex. xxvii. 21 onwards), but once only in Deuteronomy (xxxi. 14). It 
is translated in the uxx. by the same phrase as ‘the tent of witness,’ 7 
okn Tov paptupiov, and in the Vulg. (following the Old Latin) by 
tabernaculum testimoni (Hx. xxvii. 21; xxxv. 31 &c.; Num. ii. 173 iii. 
7; xvii. 7, 10), and, habitually in Numbers, by tabern. focderis (Ex. xxxi. 
7; xxxiii. 7; Lev. xxiv. 3; Num.i.1 &c.). Two interpretations have been 
given of it: ‘the tent of the congregation,’ the place where the congregation 
of Israel was gathered together (A.V. the tabernacle of the congregation), 
and ‘the tent of meeting,’ the place where God revealed Himself to His 
people (so R.V.). Both senses are defensible on linguistic grounds; but 
the second is clearly required by the narrative itself. The Tabernacle 
was the place where God made Himself known (Ex. xxv. 8, 22), speaking 
to the representatives of the nation (Ex. xxix. 42 f£.; Num. xvii. 4 [19]); 
and it could not truly be said that the people were assembled | in ‘the tent’ 
(yet see Matt. xxiii. 38) The ‘tent of meeting’ was so completely 
identified with the revealed Presence of the Lord that it is said to ‘dwell 

with the people in the midst of their uncleannesses’ (Lev. xvi. 16). 

Taking then these three general titles of the Tabernacle we see that General 
the structure was held to represent provisionally in a sensible form three gi of 
truths, (a) the Presence of God with men, (6) His righteousness, (¢) His ae 


titles. 
‘conversableness!’ It is scarcely necessary to add that the idea of a 


1 J yenture to use this most signifi- Deity as should shut up itself and be 
cant word of Howe. ‘Such a sort of  reclused from all converse with men, 
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‘dwelling’ of the Lord in no way tended to confine His Presence to one 
spot: it simply gave a distinct reality to the fact of His Presence. So 
again the conditions of the ‘witness’ and the ‘meeting’ were not absolute. 
They emphasised the truths that God Himself determines the terms and 
mode under which He offers Himself to men conformably to His own 
Nature. 

If now we consider the account of the building and arrangement of the 
Tabernacle we shall recognise that it was fitted to convey most impressively 
the three lessons which it embodied. It was held to be wholly of divine 
design. No part was originated by human invention. It was reared after 
the pattern in which God prescribed the details of the way in which He 
should be approached (Ex. xxv. 9, 40; Hebr. viii. 5). So the people 
confessed that if God is to be known, He must reveal Himself. 

Again: it was framed substantially out of free-will offerings (Ex. xxv. 
2). There was indeed ransom-money, equal in amount for every one, 
which was used in the structure (Ex. xxxviii. 25 ff.), but this was 
employed for definite purposes; and the narrative emphasises the 
willingness with which the people contributed to ‘the work of the tent, 
and all the service thereof’ (Ex. xxxv. 20 ff.; xxxvi. 5 ff.). A revelation 
comes from God only, but it is for man to embrace it from the heart and 
give form to it. 

The general plan of the Tabernacle suggested, even to the simplest 
worshipper, the Majesty of God, Who hides Himself even when He comes 
among men. The three divisions of the whole fabric, the sacred inclosure 
(OSD, uxx. 9 addy, Vulg. atrium, Ex. xxvii. 12 ff.; xxxv. 17 f. &c.) and the 
twofold Tabernacle, ‘the Holy Place,’ and ‘the Holy of Holies’ (IPA, LXX. 
To dywv, Vulg. sanctuarium; and Dwi WIP, rd dyiov [ra dyra] roy aylav, 
sanctuarium sanctuarii [sanctum, -ta, sanctorum], Ex. xxvi. 33 f.; Num. 
iv. 4, 19; but the simple term wpa is also used of the innermost 
sanctuary, Ley. xvi. 3, and perhaps DPA wip of the whole sanctuary, 
Num. xviii. 10), marked stages in human approach to Him; and the 
increasing richness of the material in the successive parts suggested 
thoughts of His immeasurable dignity. The chamber—the perfect cube 
(comp. Apoc. xxi. 16)—which expressed His most immediate manifestation, 
was in itself wholly dark. For man perfect darkness and perfect light 
(1 Tim. vi. 16) are in effect the same. We, in our weakness, can see 
objects only when the two are mixed. Comp. Ps. xviii. 11; xevii. 2; 1 K. 
viii. 12. So also the limitations in the right of entrance to each part 
shewed that as yet God could not be fully known by men even with the 


would leave us as disfurnished of an 
object of religion, and would render a 
temple on earth as vain a thing, as if 
there were none at all...We might, 
with as rational design, worship for a 
God what were scarce worthy to be 
called a shadow of a man, as dedicate 
temples to a wholly unconversable 
Deity...For that measure and latitude 


of sense must be allowed unto the ex- 
pression ‘conversableness with men,’ 
as that it signify both capacity and 
propension to such converse; that 
God is both by His nature capable of 
it and hath a gracious inclination of 
will thereunto’ (The Living Temple, 
i. ch. vi. § 1). 
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knowledge to which they could attain. The way to His Presence was not 
yet open (Hebr. ix. 8). None but the members of the chosen race could 
enter the Court: none but the members of the representative tribe could 
enter the Holy Place: none but the one representative of the priestly 
body could enter, and that only on one day in the year, to the innermost 
sanctuary where God shewed His glory. 

The furniture of the different parts still further illustrated by intelligible The furni- 
symbols the conditions and the limits of the approach to God. The Court ture of the 
contained two objects which could not fail to speak to the hearts of the sae 
worshippers, the Laver, and the Altar of burnt-offering. The first require- ; 
ments for drawing near to God were seen to be purity and sacrifice. In 
the Holy Place there was fuller teaching. The Table of the Shewbread 
and the Seven-branched Candlestick exhibited human service in a higher 
form, as the light of men, and the food of God. The Altar of Incense, 
placed against the inner veil, so as to be in face of the Ark and in closest 
connexion with the Holy of Holies, expressed yet another thought, the 
thought of human aspiration, prayer and not action. 

So far the vessels of the Tabernacle represented the relations of man to 

God. The vessels of the most Holy Place represented the relations of God 
to man, His holiness, His grace, His sovereignty. The Law—the ‘witness’ 
—was set as the foundation of all. Over that was spread the Mercy seat ; 
out of which rose the two Cherubim—the representatives of creation— 
bending over it, as if eager to look into the mysteries of redeeming love, 
while between and above them was the sign of the Divine Presence on 
which man could look only through the atmosphere of adoring aspiration 
(Ley. xvi. 13)} 

But when all was thus ordered according to the heavenly pattern, by The con- 
men in whom God put His Spirit, and out of materials which were gifts of secration. 
devotion, the structure was not yet complete. It was as a fair body not 
quickened by life. So when everything was ready, the Tabernacle itself 
with all its furniture was solemnly anointed, like the High-priest, or the 
King, or the Prophet; and then at last it was fit for the fulfilment of its 
office (Ex. xl. 9 ff.; Num. vii. 1 ff.). 

So far, it appears, there can be no reasonable doubt as to the symbolism The 
of the Tabernacle. It conveyed of necessity deep religious thoughts to details 
those who reverently worshipped in it. It was however a natural, and ee 
indeed a justifiable belief, that the spiritual teaching of the fabric was not g¢cant. 
confined to its ruling features but extended also to every detail. There are 
correspondences between all the works of God which deeper knowledge 
and reflection make clear. The significance attached to the numbers which 
continually recur in the relations of the several parts cannot be questioned. 

Many therefore in all times have endeavoured to read the meaning of the 
parts, either as symbols of a divine order in creation, or as types of the 
divine counsel fulfilled by the coming of Christ. Into these ingenious 
speculations we cannot enter at length; but the Ji ewish opinion current in 


1 The general view of the Tabernacle by Hengstenberg, Beitrige zur Einl. 
and its Furniture is given admirably ins A. I, iii. 628 ff. 
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the apostolic age must be noticed, if only to place the originality of the 
Epistle in a true light. 

Views of Both Josephus and Philo, representing at no great interval of time the 
Puito and complementary teaching of Jerusalem and Alexandria, agree in regarding 
JOSEPHUS the Tabernacle as being in some sense a symbol of the universe. There is 


etait a characteristic difference in their treatment of the subject. Josephus is 
definite and literal in his interpretation: Philo plays, as it were, with 
many thoughts, and is not always consistent in the meanings which he 
indicates. But both alike follow a naturalistic symbolism. The Tabernacle 
is not for either of them the sign of another order. 

JOSEPHUS. The interpretation of Josephus is contained in a single chapter which 


may be quoted entire as illustrating a dominant type of thought at the 
time when the Epistle was written. After describing the Tabernacle and 
its furniture, he continues: ‘One might marvel at the hatred which men 
persistently shew towards us as though we made light of the Divinity (ré 
6eiov) which they are minded to worship. For if any one will consider the 
structure of the Tabernacle, and regard the dress of the priest and the 
vessels which we use in the divine service, he will find that the lawgiver 
was a godlike (Oeiov) man and that we are visited with evil reproaches by 
the world without any good ground. For he will find that the several 
parts have been framed to imitate and represent the universe (ra oda), if 
he takes the trouble to observe them with impartiality and intelligence. 
The Tabernacle for example, which was thirty cubits long, the Lawgiver 
divided into three parts!: two of these he left open to all the priests, as 
an ordinary and common place, and so indicated the earth and the sea, for 
these are accessible to all: the third portion he confined to God alone, 
because the heaven is also inaccessible to men. Again by setting the 
twelve loaves upon the Table he indicated the year, divided into so many 
months. By making the Candlestick a combination of seventy members 
he expressed darkly the influences of the planets exercised over definite 
portions of the Zodiac, each of ten degrees’, and by setting seven lamps 
upon it, he shews the course of the planets, for they are so many in number. 
The veils being woven of four fabrics signify the nature of the elements: 
that is to say, the fine linen seems to indicate the earth because flax 
springs from the earth; and the purple the sea, from the fact that it is 
dyed with the blood of fish ; the blue is designed to signify the air, and the 


scarlet is a natural emblem of fire. 


1 Josephus (unlike Philo) neglects 
the Symbolism of the Court, and thus 
is driven to regard the Porch of the 
Sanctuary as a separate part. 

2 ras Tov thaynray Sexaporplas yvi- 
garo. The allusion is not to the num- 
ber seventy, but to the combination of 
seven with ten (10x 7), the number of 
the planets with the number which 
measured the extent of their active 
influence. The thirty degrees of the 
whole circle of the heavens (360°) 


Further the High-priest’s robe being 


which was occupied by each sign of 
the Zodiac, was divided into three 
parts of ten degrees each (dSexaporplar). 
Each part was assigned to a particular 
planet, which thus ‘exercised its do- 
minion and power over spaces of ten 
degrees.’ The planet which so pre- 
sided over the space was called ‘de- 
canus’ a ruler of ten; and each sign 
had three ‘decani.’? Jul. Firmicus 
Maternus, Astron, ii. 4. 
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of linen indicates the earth, and the blue, the sky, having a resemblance to 
lightning given by the pomegranates and to thunder by the sound of the 
bells. The Ephod [he wished to represent] the nature of the world which 
it was the pleasure of God should be formed of four elements, inwoven 
with gold, I fancy, to suggest the splendour which attaches to all things. 
And he set the Breastplate in the middle of the Ephod to serve as the 
earth, for the earth occupies the midmost place. Yet more by investing . 
the High-priest with a Girdle, he indicates the ocean, for this embraces the 
world. Furthermore the two sardonyx-stones by which he fastened the 
dress of the High-priest signify severally the sun and the moon; and 
whether we please to understand by the twelve jewels the twelve months 
or the twelve groups of stars which Greeks call the Zodiac, we shall not go 
far from the meaning which they convey. The mitre again seems to me to 
be emblematic of heaven, since it is made of blue, for otherwise the name of 
God would not have been placed upon it, set conspicuously upon the fillet, 
and that a fillet of gold, for the sake of its splendour in which the Divinity 
especially delights!’ : 

Philo’s earlier exposition is much more elaborate. He supposes thatyPumo. 
the Court represented the objects of sense (ra aicOnra), the Sanctuary, the 
objects of thought (ra vonra). On this view the five pillars of the porch 
indicate the senses, which have relations both outwards and inwards. 
The fourfold fabric of the veil he interprets exactly as Josephus of the four 
elements, and so also the seven lamps of the Candlestick, of the planets, 
with the Sun in the midst. He sees in the High-priest’s robes a clear 
image of the world, but he differs in many parts from Josephus in his 
explanation of the parts. The words with which he closes his account of 
the dress exhibit favourably his general method: ‘Thus is the High-priest 
arrayed when he undertakes his sacred service, in order that when he 
enters the Sanctuary, to make the prayers and sacrifices of our fathers, 
all the world may enter with him, through the symbols which he wears ; 
for the long robé is a symbol of the air, the pomegranate, of water, the 
flower-border, of earth, the scarlet, of fire, the Ephod, of heaven ; and, more 
particularly, the round emeralds on his shoulders, on which severally are 
six carvings representing six signs of the Zodiac, are symbols of the two 
hemispheres ; and the twelve stones upon his breast in four rows of three, 
the ‘ Rational’ (Logeion), as it is called (rd Adyewov), is the symbol of the 
Logos who holds together and administers the whole. For it was necessary 
that he who performs priestly service to the Father of the world should 
use as Advocate (zapaxAnrov) a Son most perfect in virtue, both to secure 
oblivion of sins and a supply of most bounteous blessings®’ 


1 Antt. iii. 7, 7. Comp. Bell. Jud. 
v.58, 4—7. Weber (Altsynag. Theol. s. 
191) has some interesting references to 


naturalistic, symbolic form of inter- 
pretation found acceptance among 
some of the early Greek Fathers, and © 


the Rabbinic ideas on the relation of 
the Tabernacle’to creation. See parti- 
cularly Bammidbar R. § xii. (Wiinsche, 
295). Compare also Bahr, Symb.i. 109 f. 

2 Philo Vit. Mos. iii. § 14 (ii. 155 M.). 
Comp. De epist. § 34 (i. 378 M.). This 


Wea 1.2 


it has found considerable support in 
recent times (Bahr, Symb. d. Mos: 
Cult. 1837—9). See Clem. Alex. Strom. 
v. 6, §§ 32 ff.: Theod. Mops, and Theo- 
doret on Hebr. ix. 1. Origen (Hom. 
in Ex. ix.) interpreted the Tabernacle 
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The teach- 
ing of the 
Epistle, 
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If now we turn from these material and intellectual analogies to the 
teaching of the Epistle, it will be evident that we have passed into another 
region. The Tabernacle is indeed regarded by the writer as formed after 
a heavenly pattern (c. viii. 5; comp. Wisd. ix. 8): it has its divine cor- 
relative (c. viii. 2, 5; ix. 11): it served as a figure (c. ix. 9) up to the time 
when Christ’s apostles were able to declare the fulfilment of its signs; and 


. its furniture was charged with a meaning which he could not discuss from 


The Hu- 
manity of 
Christ the 
archetypal 
Taber- 
nacle, 


due regard to proportion (ix. 2—5). But it was not simply an epitome of 
that which is presented on a larger scale in the world of finite being: the 
archetype to which it answered belonged to another order: the lessons 
which it conveyed were given in the fulness of time (c. i. 1) in a form which 
is final for man. 

The Tabernacle, as we have seen, presented three main ideas, the ideas 
of the dwelling of God among men, of His holiness, of His ‘conversable- 
ness.’ It was that through which He was pleased to make His Presence 
and His Nature known under the conditions of earth to His people Israel. 
The antitype of the Tabernacle, whether on earth or in heaven, must fulfil 
athe same office, and fulfil it perfectly. Such an antitype we find in the 
humanity of Christ, realised in different modes and degrees during His 
life on earth, in His Body, the Church, and in the consummation in 
‘heaven.’ In each stage, if we may so speak, of the ‘fulfilment’ (Eph. i. 
23), Christ satisfies in actual life more and more completely, according to 
our apprehension, that which the Tabernacle suggested by figures. His 
earthly Body was a Sanctuary (John ii. 19 ff.). In Him it was the Father’s 
pleasure that ‘all the fulness should dwell’ (Col. i. 19 karouxjoa), and so 
‘in Him dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily’ (Col. ii. 9). Even 
now ‘His Body’ is that in which God is, and through which He reveals 
Himself (John xiv. 16 ff.; 1 John ii. 20; Apoc. xxi. 3); And so it shall 
be in the end, The saints ‘who dwell in heaven’ are His ‘tabernacle’ 
(Apoe. xiii. 6 om. cai); and when they are revealed in glory, in fellowship 
with Christ (1 John iii. 2), the goal of creation will be réached (Rom. viii. 
19). Comp. ¢. ix. 11 note. 


Additional Note on viii. 8 ff. 


The quotation (Jer. xxxviii, (xxxi.) 31 ff.) offers an instructive example 
of variations in N.T. quotations from the uxx., from the Hebrew, and from 
a repetition of part of the quotation in the same book. 


The following are variations from the Lxx.: 
0. 8. éyer] LXX. hnoty with @. 1. réyer. 


in a religious and moral sense. Differ- 
ent schemes of interpretation are dis- 
cussed, briefly by Fairbairn, Typology 
of Scripture, ii, 253 ff. Abundant refer- 
ences to modern works are given in 
the various Dictionaries of the Bible, 
There are several medieval discus- 
sions of the Tabernacle which deal 


chiefly with its moral and religious, as 
distinguished from its cosmical, im- 
port ; Bede, De Tabernaculo.,.(Migne, 
P. L. xci. 393 ff.); Adamus Scotus 
(tr180), De tripartito Tabernaculo (P. 
ZL. exeviii. 609 ff.); Petrus Callensig 
(+1187), Tab. Mos. mystica et moralis 
expositio (P. L. ccii, 1047 ff.). 
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v. 8. ovvtehéow emt rov ol...xai eri tov of.) diabjoopa T@ Oik....kal TO 
oik. Suvredeiy dia. occurs in LXX., ¢. xli. (xxxiv.) 8, 15. 

9. éroinaa] dueb€unr. 

— héyet] dnow. 

10. 61a0.] some add pov. 

— Xéye] prow. 

— 6.dovs] some add dda. 

— €émvypayyo] some read ypayo. A émiypdyyw avrovs em ras k. ab. 

— adrovs] R*A insert kai dyrouar avrovs before cai coua. Comp. 
€, xxiii. 24 LXx. 

II. moAirny...ddedpor...] ddedpdv...Anolov... 

— puxpod| add avrav. 

The uxx. follows the Hebrew closely except 

Q. ovk évépeway ev rH 6. ANS VDD. 

10. 88ovs...els Thy 8. ad. DAIS... NAN 112, 

II. om. Thy. 

— yobs IY, 

— om. mnt DN). 

To these certain differences must be added the renderi ing kdyo nuéAnoa 


avrey for DI ‘mya ‘238), which is generally rendered although I was a 


lord (a husband) to them. In this sense bya is used with a simple acc. 
(Is. Ixii. 5). In Jer. iii, 14 and xxxi. 32 it is construed with 3, and 
Gesenius (so appy. Delitzsch), following the Lxx. and Syriac versions and 
Arabic usage, is inclined to adopt in these places the sense ‘I rejected, I 
was displeased with, grew weary of them.’ This interpretation appears to 
fall in best with the context, though the common rendering can be 
explained. 

The differences between the quotation here and in c. x. 16 f. are 
remarkable : 


~ LA > ‘ > ‘ 
10. T@ otke "Iop. 16. mpos adrovs. 
> ‘ , My SB , > 
eis THY Stay. avr. emt Kapdtas avr. 
ye , > ‘\ A ‘ 
em kapOias. €ml thy Siavoray. 
12. kal TOY du. avr. 17. kal TOY ay. avT. Kal TdY dvopay avTar. 
lol a 
punode. pynoOnoopat, 


The quotation in x. 16 f. seems to be made from memory. 
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[IX. 


IX. "Eixe pev obv [kal] 4 mpwrn Sampara 


1 [kal] # mp.: om. xal B syrvg me: om. 7 D.*: +oxyvy ¢ me. 


ii, Zhe Old Service and the New: 
the Atonement of the Law and the 
Atonement of Christ (c. ix.). 

Having pointed out generally the 
new scene and the new conditions of 
Christ’s High-priestly work, the writer 
goes on to consider it in detail in 
comparison with that of the Levitical 
system. He (1) describes with affec- 
tionate reverence the ordered ar- 
rangements of the Old Sanctuary and 
its furniture, and the limited privi- 
leges of the Old Priesthood (ix. 1—10); 
and then (2) he places in contrast 
with these the High-priestly Atone- 
ment of Christ resting upon a New 
Covenant, of which the issue will yet 
be revealed in glory (ix. 11—28). 

(i) ix. 1—10, The Sanctuary and 
Priests under the Old Covenant. 

This section falls into three sub- 
divisions. 

(a) The Tabernacle; its parts 
and furniture: (1—5). 

(6) The priestly Service of the 
Tabernacle : (6, 7). 

(c) The lessons of the restrictions 
of the service : (8—10). 

*Now even the first covenant had 
ordinances of divine service and its 
sanctuary, a sanctuary of this world. 
2 For a tabernacle was prepared, the 
jirst, wherein were the candlestick 
and the table and the shew-bread, 
that which is called the Holy place. 
3And after the second veil a taber- 
nacle which is called the Holy of 
Holies, having a golden altar of 
incense, and the ark of the covenant 
overlaid all round about with gold, 
wherein was a golden pot holding 
the manna, and the rod of Aaron 
that budded, and the tables of the 
covenant; Sand above it Cherubim of 
glory overshadowing the mercy-seat; 
whereof we cannot now speak several- 
ly. ° But when these things have been 
thus prepared, the priests enter into 


+xat’ harp. D,*. 


the first tabernacle continually, ac- 
complishing the divine services; 7but 
into the second, once in the year, the 
High-priest alone, not without blood, - 
which he offereth for himself and 
for the ignorances of the people, 
8the Holy Ghost this signifying 
that the way into the Holy place 
hath not yet been made manifest, 
while the first tabernacle hath still 
an appointed place; °which is a 
parable for the season now present, 
and according to this (parable) gifts 
and sacrifices are offered, such as 
cannot make the worshipper perfect 
in conscience, *being only ordinances 
of flesh, resting upon (accompanied 
by) meats and drinks and divers 
washings, imposed until a season of 
reformation. 

(a) 1—5. The writer begins his 
account of the High-priestly service 
of Christ with a retrospective view of 
the Levitical Service; and in doing 
this he first describes the Tabernacle 
—the divinely appointed scene of its 
performance—and not the Temple, 
with its parts and its characteristic 
furniture. As he had spoken at the 
close of the last chapter of the im- 
minent disappearance of the old 
system, he now pauses for a moment 
to dwell upon the glories of that Old 
Covenant before he contrasts them 
with the supreme glory of the Chris- 
tian order. He seems indeed to linger 
over the sacred treasures of the past ; 
and there is a singular pathos in the 
passage, which is unique in the N.T. 
There was, he says, something majes- 
tic and attractive in the Mosaic ordi- 
nances of worship. Christians do not 
question the fact; nay rather when 
they acknowledge the beauty and 
meaning of the Law they can under- 
stand the Gospel better. 

So Gicumenius gives the connexion 
rightly: ¢mrel xaréSadrev adriy [rh 


IX. 1] 


madaav diaOyKnv] ri mpds thy véav 
mapadécer iva pn tis etry bre ovKovy 
det dmdBAnTos Av, mporaBdr dyolv bre 
ele kdkeivn Sikac@para Aarpeias, yopous, 
noi, Kai rafw Kal dxodovbiay éumpé- 
movoay arpeia Geod. 

Philo discusses the meaning of the 
arrangements of the Tabernacle: de 
ott Mos. iii. S§ 3 ff. (ii. 146 ff. M.). 

I. etye pev od» [kai]  mparn...] 
Now even the first covenant had... 
Vulg. Habuit quidem et prius (O.L. 
Hlabebat autem)...The past tense (efxe) 
can be explained in different ways. 
The writer may regard the original 
institution of the Mosaic ritual (2. 2 
kateokevac6n); or he may regard the 
system as essentially abrogated by 
the fulfilment of Christ’s work. 

The latter is the view commonly 
taken from early times: de/kvvow 45 
TOUT@ avTnY €KkeXopyKviay> TOTE yap 
eixe, hyo Sore viv, ei Kal &ornker, 
ovk €ore (leg. exer) (Chrys.). 1d edye 
SnAdot Ore viv ovK exer Bote ef Kal pr 
mavTeh@s émavearo dia FO Tivds avrH ere 
oToLxeiy, TA pévror Stkarwpata ovK exeEL 
(Gicum.). 

But it seems more likely that the 
writer is considering the Mosaic sys- 
tem in its divine constitution. 

The particles pév ody correspond 
with the dé in v.6. There were divine 
and significant elements in the service 
which corresponded with the first 
Covenant, but they were subject to 
particular limitations in use. The 
Christian Order (v. 11 Xpuiotos 8é) 
offers a contrast to both parts of 
this description: its institutions are 
spiritual, and its blessings are for all, 
The combination does not occur again 

-in the Epistle; and it is found in St 
Paul only in 1 Cor. ix. 25 ékeivou pev 
ovv...nueis O€...; Phil. ii. 23 rodrov pév 
ovv...wémoiba S€...67Tt Kat adrds...1t is 
frequent in the Acts (viii. 4, 25; &c.). 

There can be no doubt that d:aén«y 
(not oxnyy) is to be supplied with 7 
mpoérn. This interpretation, which is 
supported by the ancient Versions 
(except Memph.) and Fathers, is re- 
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quired by the context: c. viii. 13. ‘H 
mporn ris; Chrysostom asks, and 
answers ‘H dva6yxn. 

If the kat is retained (kat 4 mpérn) 
it emphasises the parallel of the Cove- 
nants. Though the first was destined 
to pass away, it had, no less than the 
second, ordinances of divine institu- 
tion. 

dicadpara Aarp.] ordinances of 
divine service...Vulg. justificationes 
(O. L. constitutiones) culture. The 
word d:caioua occurs again in a similar 
sense in v. 10. Akaiwpya expresses 
the result, as dixaiwous expresses the 
process (Rom. iy. 25; y. 18), corre- 
sponding to dcxaotv, to make right 
(righteous) in the widest sense. Two 
main meanings at once arise as the 
object of the verb is a word or a deed. 
The dccaiowa may be ‘that which is 
declared right,’ an ordinance or a 
sentence pronounced by an authorita- 
tive power; or ‘that which is rightly 
done,’ righteousness realised in act. 
There is the same twofold meaning 
in the word ‘judgment’ (DEW) in 
the O.T. which is constantly rendered 
by ducaiopa in the txx. It may be 
further noticed that an obligatory 
‘ordinance’ viewed from another 
point of sight often becomes a 
‘claim.’ For the use of the word 
Ouxai@pa in the N.T. see (1) ro dtxai- 
wpa the ordinance, regarded as re- 
quirement: Rom. i. 323 viii. 4. (2) 
ra Stkaimpara of special ordinances: 
Luke i. 6; Rom. ii. 26; Hebr. ix. 1, 
10. (3) ducatopa a sentence or act 
fulfilling the claims of righteousness : 
Rom. v. 16, 18. (4) ra dtxacopara of 
special acts of righteousness: Apoc. 
XV. 4s SEX: 

The gen. which is connected with 
Oukaiopa may either express the au- 
thority from which it springs (Lk. i. 6 
6ux. Tod Kupiov: Rom. viii. 4); or the 
object to which it is directed, as here: 
comp. Ex. xxi. 9 76 8. ray bvyarépar ; 
1 Sam. ii. 12 rd 8. rod fepéws; Vili. 9; 
x. 25 to 6. Tov Bactdéas. 
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Oe 2 


*oKNnYN yap KaTETKEU- 


76 Te: 7d 5€ DQ. 


For Xarpeia compare Additional 
Note on ¢. viii. 2. 

To Te ay. xoop.| and its sanctuary, 
a sanctuary of this world...Vulg. et 
sanctum seculare. Euthymius reads 
and interprets rore dytoy koopixdy (SO 
arm.): ‘rore’ dé avti rod mada, dre 
éxpdret, vov yap ovk éxet, The peculiar 
form of expression is chosen in order 
to recognise the familiar and charac- 
teristic place of the Mosaic worship— 
the Holy place—and at the same time 
to distinguish it from its antitype 
(comp. vii. 24; 1 Pet. iv. 8). The 
conjunction te is rarely used by itself 
in the Epistles: c. i. 3 note; vi. 5; 
xii, 2; Rom, ii. 19; xvi. 26; 1 Cor. 
iv. 21; Eph. iii. 19. It marks some- 
thing which is not regarded as distinct 
from and coordinate with that with 
which it is connected, but which serves 
to complete the fulness of one main 
idea. 

The singular ro dyov in the sense 
of the sanctuary is not found else- 
where in the N.T. It occurs not 
unfrequently in the uxx. for IPD 
(Num. iii. 38; Ezek. xlv. 4, 18; xlviii. 
8) and for WIP (Ex. xxvi. 33 &c.) 
without any obvious law. Here it 
appears to give naturally the general 
notion of the sanctuary without re- 
gard to its different parts. 

It is not unlikely that the pre- 
dicative force of koopsxéy reaches 
back to dcx. Aarp.—‘ had ordinances of 
divine service and its sanctuary, both 
of this world.’ 

The word xoopixds occurs elsewhere 
in the N.T. only in Tit. ii, 12 (comp. 
Didaché xi. 11). 

The thought which it conveys here 
is otherwise expressed under a dif- 
ferent aspect by xe.poroinros (ve. 11, 
24; comp. viii. 2). The opposite is 
given in v II ov radrns ris Kricews. 

The Mosaic sanctuary was not only 


‘on earth’ (émiyevos), as opposed to 
‘in heaven? (€moupamos v. 233 Viii. 5 ; 
xi. 16), but it partook of the nature 
of the world, and was therefore essen- 
tially transitory. 

There does not appear to be any 
reference to the familiar thought that 
the Tabernacle was a symbol of the 
world, though this interpretation has 
patristic support: tiv oxy otras 
éxddege tUroy éeméxovoay Tod Kdcpouv 
mavros (Theodt.). 

But in connexion with this thought 
it is to be remarked that both Jo- 
sephus and Philo speak of the Jewish 
service as having a universal, a ‘cos- 
mical,’ destination: Philo De Mon- 
arch. ii. 6 (ii. p. 227 M.) Botdderae rov 
dpxtepéa mp@roy pev elkova Tov mavros 
exew éuarvh mept éavrov iva ex rhs 
guvexovs Oéas akwov mapéxn tov tSiov 
Bioy ths Tav Oday hiceas, érevra és 
ev rais lepoupyiais ovAdecroupyh mas 6 
kdopos avrg. Joseph. B. J. iv. 5, 2 
THs Koopixns Opnokeias Katdpxovres. 
And this thought was adopted by 
Chrysostom and many later fathers 
in various forms: émel «al "EAnou 
Baroy Av KoopiKoy avrs Karel, od yap 
37 of “Iovdaior 6 Kédcpos Roav (Chrys.). 
Sanctum seeculare ie. quo szeculi 
homines, hoc est, gentiles, ad Judais- 
mum transeuntes recipiebat ; patebat 
enim non solum Judzis sed etiam 
talibus gentilibus (Primas.). 

Such an interpretation however 
belongs to the later development of 
Judaism and not prominently to its 
first institution, though indeed it had 
from the first a universal element. 

2. on yap...4 mpdrn] For a 
tabernacle (tent) was prepared, the 
Jirst...the outermost as approached 
by the worshipper. The writer ex- 
plains and justifies the general state- 
ment in 7 1. For this construction, 
by which a noun first regarded inde- 
finitely (‘a tabernacle’) is afterwards 
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, € , 5) Or cs , Nm ne € 
aoOy n TOWTN EV 4 H TE Auxvia Kal y TpameCa Kal n 


/ ~ / / / e 
mpoleois THY apTwr, nTis Néyerat "Ayia: 3puera dé Td 


25,3 Ld ayitn.... Aeyouévn Ta ayia Tov aylov. 


2 % duxv. D,*. 
Guy. kat in v. 4). dyia: +70’ dyia B: 
defined (‘the first’), see c. vi. 7; 2 

John 7; Acts x. 41; Phil. iii. 6, &c. 
and especially with a partic. 1 Pet. i. 
7; Moulton-Winer, pp. 174 f. 

The two parts of the Tabernacle 
are regarded as two Tabernacles. 

kateckevacn] was prepared...fac- 
tum est V. Comp. c. iii. 3 note. The 
tense points to the first construction 
of the Tabernacle. Contrast v. 6 
KaTeckevac pevoy, 

ev 7...) The substantive verb appears 
to be omitted purposely. The whole 
description (v. 4) will not apply to the 
existing Temple; and yet the writer 
will not exclude the Temple (Aéyerai, 
v. 6 eiciacw). He says therefore 
neither ‘was’ nor ‘is,’ but uses, as in v. 
4 €xovea, a neutral form of expression. 

n dAvxvia|—candelabra V. (-brum 
O.L.) ; literally the ampstand (15312) 
on which the lamp (72) was placed 
(Hix. xxv. 37; Zech. iv. 2; Matt. v. 
15 and parallels; comp. Apoc. i. 12; 
ii. 5; xi. 4). See Hx. xxv. 31—40; 
XXXV. 16; XXxvil. 17—24 (xxxviii. 
13—17); Zech. iv. 2 f.; 11 ffi; Jos. 
Bed Vo 5.155 Vil. 5- 5. 

In the account of Solomon’s Temple 
ten candlesticks are mentioned: 1 K. 
vii. 49 (35); 2 Chron. iv. 7; comp. I 
Chron. xxviii. 15 ; Jer. lii. 19. 

So also in 2 Chron. iv. 8 Solomon is 
said to have made ten tables; but in 
1 K. vii. 48 (34) only one table is men- 
tioned. Comp. Jos. Antt. viii. 3, 7. 
Primasius, following the plural of the 
Vulgate, supposes that the allusion is 
to the Temple: non de illo taber- 
naculo disputaturus est hic apostolus 
quod Moyses fecit in eremo ubi tan- 
tummodo unum candelabrum fuit, sed 
de templo quod postea Salomon zedi- 


dprev: +xal 7d xpucodv Ousarhprov B (xg) [omitting ypycody 


+aylwv AD,*: om, NB vg syrr agg. 


ficavit in Hierusalem ubi fuerunt plura 
candelabra. 

7 tpame(a] the table...mensa V. Ex. 
xxv. 2330 (INPRO, DRM In>L, 
NWOT Ww, wi wn) ; xxvii, 1o— 
16, 

1) mpddects Tdv dprov] Vulg. propo- 
sitio panum, the shewbread, literally 
‘the setting out of the bread (loaves),’ 
that is ‘the bread set forth in two 
rows. The later Hebrew term for 
the ‘shewbread’ (B35 pn? Ex. xxv. 30; 
comp. Lev. xxiv. 5 ff.) is Np qWw.n onb 
“bread of the row’ (ég. 1 Chron. ix. 
32 of dprot THs mpobécews LXX.) or 
simply ‘the row’ (2 Chron. ii. 4 mpo- 
Geots ; xiii. 11 mpoOeows aprwy; XXix. 
18 ryv tpdmelav THs mpobécews) in 
which the N.T. phrases (Matt. xii. 4 
of dprot Ths mpod. and 7 mpoé. r. a.) find 
their origin. 

iris hey. “Aywa] which is called the 
Holy place... Vulg. que dicitur Sancta. 
The qualitative relative (7ris) directs 
attention to the features of the place 
which determine its name as ‘ Holy,’ 
The anarthrous form “Aya (literally 
folies) in this sense appears to be 
unique, as also “Ayia ayioy below, if 
indeed the reading is correct. Per- 
haps it is chosen to fix attention on 
the character of the sanctuary, as in 
other cases. The plural suggests the 
idea of the sanctuary with all its 
parts: comp. Moulton-Winer, p. 220. 

Philo (Quis rer. div. her. § 46; 
i. p. 504) interprets the three things 
in the Holy Place (év rots ayious), the 
Candlestick, the Table and the Golden 
Altar of Incense (ro Oupsarnpiov), as 
symbolic of thanksgiving from all 
parts of creation, heavenly, human, 
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A» -€ / ef e / 1 
SeVTEPOV katvaréracua oKny 1 Aeyouern “Ayia ‘Ayiwv', 
~ 5) \ \ rot 
4 pucouv éxoura Oupuatnplov Kal Thy KiBwrov Tis ola- 


3 dye aylwy SN*AD,*: 7a dy. Tov ay. NcB me (2g). 


éxovca B [see v. 2]. 


elemental. Comp. de vita Mos. iii. 
§§ 9 f. (ii pp. 150 f. M.). , 

For a general interpretation of 
their meaning see Oehler, Old Test. 
Theology, § 117. 

3. pera dé rd d. x.] and after the 
second veil...Vulg. post velamentum 
autem secundum. This is the only 
place in which pera is used in this 
local sense in the N.T. For xara- 
méracua see Cc. Vi, 19 note. Ex. xxvi. 
Stk 

ony 7 Aey. "Ayia ‘Aylav] a taber- 
nacle (tent) was prepared (xare- 
oxevacOn, v. 2) which is called the 
Holies of Holies. The form cx. 7 Neyo- 
pévn corresponds with ox. 7 mparn of 
v. 2. In the Lxx. two translations of 
DWP. wIP the Holy of Holies, the 
most holy place, are found, ro dyoy 
tov ay. (ég. Ex. xxvi. 33), and ra dya 
Tov ay. (@g. 1 K. viii. 6). This inner- 
most sanctuary is also called simply 
ro dywov in Ley. xvi. 2. On the name 
32" which was applied to it in later 
times (1 K. viii. 8), see Hupfeld on 
Ps. xxviii. 2. The Holy of Holies 
was a cube, like the New Jerusalem 
in the imagery of the Apocalypse: 
Apoc. xxi. 16, 

For the general idea of the Taber- 
nacle, as figuring the residence of 
God with His covenant people, see 
Oehler, Jc. § 116; and Additional 
Note on viii. 5. Chrysostom says of 
the two parts: ra pév ody ayia rod 
mpotépov Katpod aipBora eorw: ékei 
yap bia Ovovdy mavra yiverau Ta Se 
aya Taév ayioy tovrov Tov viv éve- 
oretos. And so Theodoret: éyipeiro 
Ta pev Ayia THY ev TH yh modereiay, TA 
b€ aya tay ayioy To Tey ovpavar 
évdiairnua: avro dé To Kxaranéracpa 
TOU oTepe@paros émAnpov thy xpeiar. 


4 Xp> &X- Oup. Kal: 


Cicumenius follows out the parallel 
at length. 

4. xp. ey. Ov.) having a golden 
altar of incense...Vulg. aureum ha- 
bens turibulum (altare O.L.). The 
word @uyiarjpiov has two distinct 
meanings, (1) Altar of <ncense, 
(2) Censer, and from very early times 
each has been adopted here. 

Philo (Quis rer. div. her. § 46, i. 
p. 504; de vit. Moysis, iii. § 9, ii. p. 
150); and Josephus (Antz. iii. 6, 8 
perakd S€ adrns kat ths tpame{ns evdov, 
@s mpoeirov, Ovpsarypiov...B. J. Vv. (Vi.) 
5, 5 TO Ovpuarnpioy dé did Tadv Tpio- 
kaidexa Ovpiapdrev ois é€k Oadacons 
dveripmXato Ths tT’ dovkynrov Kal oikov- 
pévns eonpawer Ore Tov Oeod mavra kal 
T@ bed) use Ovysarnprov for the altar 
of incense in their accounts of the 
furniture of the Temple. And so also 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. v. 6, 
§ 33, p. 665 P. dvd péoov dé rod Kadvp- 
paros (the outer veil) xai rod mapa- 
metaoparos (the inner veil)...dupcary- 
piov execro...); and Origen, probably 
on the authority of this passage, 
places the altar of incense in the 
Holy of Holies: Hom. in Ea. ix. 3 
ibi collocatur...propitiatorium sed et 
altare aureum incensi. 

But it is urged on the other hand 
that in the xx. the altar of incense 
is never called by this name, but (ré) 
Ovotacrnpioy (rod) Ovpuduaros (Ex. 
XXX. I, 27; Lev. iv. 7; 1 Chron. vi. 
49; comp. Luke i, 11) and 76 Ovo. rév 
Ovprayarov (1 Chron. xxviii, 18: 
2 Chron. xxvi. 16, 19), while 6vpca- 
thpov is twice used in the Lxx. for a 
censer (MWQ/!)): 2 Chron. xxvi. 19; 
Ezek. viii. 11; and in Jer. lii. 19 by 
Aquila and Symmachus for MAND 
(fire-pan). 


IX. 4] 


It must however be remarked that 
the translation of the Lxx. was practi- 
‘cally inevitable. The use of Dat 


in the original required to be repre- 
sented by @vctacrnpiov. The only other 
rendering Bwpos was inapplicable. 
And further in Ex. xxx. 1 where the 
full phrase NOP WP) NAN is found, 
Symmachus and Theodotion read 6v- 
ciacthpioy Ovpuarypioy Ovpiduaros, a 
reading which Origen introduced with 
an asterisk into his Greek text. Nor 
does the use of @vysarnpcor for ‘censer’ 
fix this single meaning to the word, 
for Josephus, who calls the altar of 
incense Ovysarypiov, uses the same 
word for ‘censer’ in his narrative of 
the rebellion of Korah (Anti. iv. 2, 6) 
where the Lxx. has mupeiov (ANMD), 

Ité cannot therefore be urged that 
the usage of the Lxx. offers a valid 
argument against adopting here the 
sense which is unquestionably justified 
by the contemporary evidence of Philo 
and Josephus. External evidence then, 
it may be fairly said, is in favour of 
the rendering Altar of incense. 

If now we turn to internal evidence 
it appears to be most unlikely that 
the ‘golden altar’ (Hx. xxx. 1 ff.; 
xxxvii, 25 ff.; xl. 5, 26), one of the 
most conspicuous and significant of 
the contents of the Tabernacle, on 
which other writers dwell with par- 
ticular emphasis, should be omitted 
from the enumeration here; and no 
less unlikely that a golden censer 
should be mentioned in its place, 
while no such vessel is mentioned in 
the O.T. as part of the furniture of 
the Holy of Holies, or even in special 
connexion with the service of the 
Day of Atonement. The mention in 
the Mishna (Joma, iv. 4) of the use of 
a golden censer on the Day of Atone- 
ment, instead of the silver censer used 
on other days, does not furnish suffi- 
cient explanation for the place which 
it would hold here in the Holy of 
Holies of the Tabernacle. Nor indeed 
is there any evidence that the censer 
so used was in any sense part of the 
furniture of the Holy of Holies: on 
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the contrary it was removed after the 
service (Joma, vii. 4). 

At first sight however it is difficult 
to understand how the Altar of incense 
could be described as part of the 
furniture of the Holy of Holies; or, 
to speak more exactly, as properly 
belonging to it (€yovca Oupuaripror). 
But this phrase probably suggests 
the true explanation. The Altar of 
incense bore the same relation to the 
Holy of Holies as the Altar of burnt 
offering to the Holy place. It fur- 
nished in some sense the means of 
approach to it. Indeed the substi- 
tution of ¢yovea for év 7 (v. 2) itself 
points clearly to something different 
from mere position. The Ark and 
the Altar of incense typified the two 
innermost conceptions of the heavenly 
Sanctuary, the Manifestation of God 
and the spiritual worship of man. 
And thus they are placed in signi- 
ficant connexion in the Pentateuch: 
Ex. xxx. 6; xl. 5; comp. Ley. iv. 7; 
xvi. 12, 18 (before the Lord). 

In one passage indeed (1 K. vi. 22) 
the Altar of incense is described in 
language closely resembling that which 
is used here as ‘belonging to the 
shrine’ (warbowx), 

It is further to be observed that 
the word 6upsarnpcov is left indefinite. 
While the writer says 7 Avyvia, 7 
tpame(a (n mpddeots trav aprwv), 7 
KiBaros ths SiaOnkns, To iAacrnpsov, he 
says simply xpvcody Oupuarjpiov, ‘a 
golden incense (altar). The word is 
descriptive and not the technical 
name of a special object. 

On the whole therefore it appears 
that both the evidence of language 
and the evidence of the symbolism of 
the passage are in favour of the sense 
‘ Altar of incense.’ This sense is given 
by the O.L. The Syriac is ambiguous 


As incense-vessel (lit. 
house of perfumes). 

In Apoe. viii. 3, 5 the word for 
‘censer’ is AvBavwrds which is not 
found in 3xx. (elsewhere AcBavaris). 

It may be added that in the service 
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Onkns mepikekaduupevny mavTroley ypvotw, év a] TTALVOS 
Xpvan Exovea TO pavva Kal 7 paBdos ’Aapwy 7 BraaTn- 


q Bdaot.? 


of the Day of Atonement the Golden 
Altar was treated in the same manner 
as the Holy of Holies by the sprinkling 
of blood: Ex. xxx. Io. 

In prophetic imagery also there is 
an altar in heaven (Is. vi. 6; Apoc. 
viii. 3). The type of heaven therefore 
could not be without its proper altar ; 
though it was not placed locally within 
it. 

Perhaps it is worthy of notice that 
in the legend mentioned in 2 Mace. 
ii. 5 Jeremiah hides the Ark and the 
Altar of incense in the cave. 

Thy KiBoroy ths dia0.| the ark of the 
covenant...Vulg. arcam testamenti. 
Ex. xxv. 10 ff.; xxxvii. 1 ff. (Deut. x. 
3). The writer of the Epistle, as has 
been noticed before, fixes attention on 
the Mosaic type, the Tabernacle. The 
Ark, which had belonged to the 
Tabernacle, was placed in Solomon’s 
Temple (1 K. viii. 1 ff.); but in the 
later Temple the Holy of Holies was 
entirely empty (Jos. B. J. v. 6, 5 
éxeito S€ ovdev Gdws ev avrg; Tac. 
fist. v. 9). The site which the Ark 
should have occupied was marked by 
‘the stone of foundation’ (AYA 128), 
a raised platform on which, according 
to a late tradition, the sacred Tetra- 
grammaton was inscribed. Comp. 
Buxtorf, Lex. s. v. WYN. 

On the traditional later history of 
the Ark see Grimm on 2 Macc. ii. 1—5; 
and Wetstein on Apoc. ii. 17. 

mepikek. 7. xpvoi@] This clause is 
added predicatively : ‘the Ark of the 
covenant, an Ark overlaid all round 
about with gold’ Xpuciov as dis- 
tinguished from xpucds has the secon- 
dary idea of gold wrought for a 
particular use, as jewels 1 Pet. iii. 3, 
or coin, Acts iii, 6. For savrodev 
compare Ex. xxv. 10 €cwéev kal efwOev. 

orapvos | Vulg. urna. Ex. xvi. 32 ff. 
The epithet, ‘a golden pot, is an 


om. 7 B. 


addition to the Hebrew text which 
is found in the ixx. (Hx. xvi. 33). 
In the Pentateuch the pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod are said to be laid 
up ‘before the Testimony’ (Ex. xvi. 
34; Num. xvii. 10; comp. Ex. xxv. 
16, 21) and not definitely in the Ark. 

The significance of the Manna is 
indicated in Apoc. ii. 17 TO pg. Td 
Kekpuppevoy. 

Xpvoovv...xpvoi@...xpvon...| The 
solemn repetition of the word empha- 
sises the splendour of this typical 
sanctuary (comp. Zn. iv. 138 f.). Gold 
was the characteristic metal of the 
Holy of Holies. Comp. 1 K. vii. 48 ff. 
It is remarkable that Hzekiel in de- 
scribing the Temple of his vision makes 
no mention of the materials of which 
it was constructed. 

7 pados| Num. xvii. to ff. 

The pot of manna and Aaron’s rod 
are not mentioned in Scripture except 
in the places of the Pentateuch 
referred to, and here. 

When the Ark was removed to the 
Temple it contained only the Tables 
of the Law (1 K. viii. 9; comp. Jos, 
Ant. iii. 6, 5). 

ai makes Tis 51a0.] Vulg. tabul@e tes- 
tamenti. These are called in the Lxx. 
ai makes Tod paprupiov (NYT nn) 
Ex. xxxi. 18; xxxii. 15, and (ai) 
mAdkes (ris) Svabqens (33 nnie) 
Deut. ix. 9, 11, 15. In 1 K. vill 9 
makes THs SiaOyxns is added as a 
gloss to maxes Ai@ivat. 

Chrysostom remarks that these 
memorials in the Ark were monu- 
ments of the rebelltous spirit of Israel: 
mavra tavra cepva nv Kal Aaumpa Tis 
“Tovdaixijs dyvapoovtyns vrowynwara, Kal 
ai makes Ths Siadrjxns- Karéake ‘yap 
avrds: kat TO pavva: eyoyyucay yap. see 
Kat 7 paBdos "Aapov 7 BAacricaca’ 
éravéotnaay yap. 
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\ / ~ ~ 
oaca Kal ai makes THs SiabyKns, Symepavw 6€ avTijs 
§ / e ® 
XepouBetv do&ns KaTacKkiaCovTa TO iNaxTnpiov’ Tept wy 


5 vrepdvw...atrfs: brép...abriv D*. 
Katackidgovra: -fov A. 


5. vmepdva O€ aris...) and above 
it, ie. the Ark (superque eam V.), 
Cherubim of glory (Ex. xxv. 18 ff.), 
not simply ‘glorious Cherubim,’ as if 
the epithet characterised their nature, 
but ‘Cherubim of glory’ ministering 
to the divine revelation. The divine 
glory, the revelation of God’s majesty, 
was in a peculiar sense connected 
with them. God revealed Himself 
‘from between them’: Hx. xxv. 22; 
Num, vii. 89; 1 Sam. iv. 4; 2 Sam. 
Wis, 20K. xix. 15 || Js..xxxvil. .16,; 
Ps. Ixxx. 1; xcix. 1. Comp. Lev. xvi. 
2; Keclus. xlix. 8. 

kataoxiafovra] The Cherubim are 
treated as (@a (Apoc. iv. 6). Compare 
Ex. xxv. 20 ovoxid(ovtes. 

10 thacrnpioy] Vulg. propitiatorium, 
O.L, expiationem. Lev. xvi. 14 f 
(N82). The literal meaning of 122 
is simply covering, but the ‘covering’ 
is distinct from the Ark which is com- 
plete without it (comp. Dillm. Ex. xxv. 
17). It is possible that at a later time 
the idea of the ‘covering,’ atonement, 
for sin may have been added to the 
material sense (1 Chron. xxviii. I1 
n3537 2). In itself the ‘covering’ 
of the Ark had a natural symbolic 
meaning. It was interposed between 
the Ark containing the Tables of the 
Law and the divine glory. 4 

On its first occurrence N53 is 
translated in the Lxx. iaornpiov 
émidepa (Ex. xxv. 15); but generally 
it is rendered by f&Aacrnpioy only. 
The rendering @vovacrnpiov in Lev. 
xvi. 14 seems to be an error, though 
there is a trace of this rendering in 
one of the Greek Versions in Ex. 
Xxxvii. 6 (dAdos* Bvotacrnpiov). The 
word fAacr#piov is used as technical 
by Philo: de vit. Mos. iti. § 8, ii. p. 
150 M.; de prof.§ 19, i. 561 M. 


XepouBelv (-iv) NBD: -Belu (-Biu) = A me. 


This rendering was taken from the 
use made of the ‘covering’ on the Day 
of Atonement when it was sprinkled 
with the atoning blood: Lev. xvi. 15. 

In Ezekiel iAacrypioy is used as 
the rendering of 77tY (xliii. 14: Aqu. 
Kpnmidapua ; Sym. mepidpouy ; 17, 20), 
the ‘settle’ or ‘ledge’ of the altar. 

mepl dy...kata pépos] Vulg. de 
quibus modo non est dicendum per 
singula. There is, it is implied, a 
typical significance in the details, but 
the writer notices only the lesson of 
the two great divisions of the Sanc- 
tuary, determined by the ordinances 


of service. For ovx« gorw comp. 1 Cor. 
xi. 20. 
6—10. After speaking of the 


material arrangements of the Sanc- 
tuary, the writer goes on to shew the 
significant limitations which deter- 
mined the use of it. The priests 
entered day by day into the Holy 
place: the High-priest once in the 
year, with special ceremonies, into the 
Holy of Holies (wv. 6, 7). As yet, 
under the Mosaic order, it was clearly 
taught that there was no free access 
to God (8—10). The people could only 
approach Him through their repre- 
sentatives; and these had only a 
partial right of drawing near to Him. 

Though there was an august array 
of typical instruments and means of 
service, the access to the Divine 
Presence was not yet open. Part of 
the Sanctuary was open to the priests : 
part to the High-priest only on a 
single day in each year. 

It must be kept in mind throughout 
that the Holy place was the scene of 
man’s worship, and the way by which 
he approached God; while the Holy 
of Holies symbolised the Divine 
Presence itself. 
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STovtwy S€ oUTWS 


\ \ / \ \ A 
KATETKEVAT MEVWY, ELS MEV THY TPWTHY TKYYHY O1a qravTos 


~ / lal > A \ 
ciciac oi iepets Tas NaTpElas EmLTEAOUYTES, 7eis O€ THV 


dorw : dvecrw N*, 


Thus the Tabernacle witnessed 
constantly to the aim of man and to 
the fact that he could not as yet 
attain it. He could not penetrate to 
that innermost sanctuary to which he 
necessarily looked, and from which 
blessing flowed. The same institu- 
tions which brought forcibly to the 
soul of the Israelite the thought of 
Divine Communion made him feel 
that he could not yet enjoy it as it 
might be enjoyed. 

Compare Chrysostom: rouréorw, Rv 
pev TavTa, ovK améAavov dé TovTwY avTay 
of “Iovdaior, ov yap éwpwv atta’ wate 
ovk exeivors LGAXov Hv 7) ols mpoeruTrovTO. 

(b) 6, 7. The priestly service of 
the Sanctuary. 

6. rovray dé...| But when these 
things have been thus prepared.... 
Vulg. His vero (O. L. autem) ita 
compositis (O.L. aptatis). The perf. 
(kareck.) expresses that the historical 
foundation (v. 2 xarecxevac6n) issued 
in an abiding system (comp. v. 8 
mepavepaaba, Vv, 18 évkexaivorat). 

eis pev THY TP. OK....€lolacwy...€miTE- 
hodvres] into the first (v. 2) tabernacle, 
the Holy place, the scene of spiritual, 
symbolic worship, the priests enter 
continually accomplishing the ser- 
vices...Vulg. in priori quidem taber- 
naculo semper introibant sacerdotes, 
sacrificiorum officia consummantes. 

The present (eiciaow) expresses the 
ideal fulfilment of the original Mosaic 
institution. The writer here deals 
only with the original conception 
realised in the Tabernacle, though 
elsewhere (c. viii. 4) he recognises the 
perpetuation of the Levitical ritual ; 
and the existing Temple system was 
naturally present to his mind as the 
representation of it. The Latin ren- 
dering is an accommodation to eiye 
in @. I. 


da savrés] The word is used 
peculiarly in the N.T. of Divine 
Service which knows essentially no 
formal limits: ¢. xiii, 15; Lk. xxiv. 
53; Acts x. 2. Comp. Matt. xviii. 10; 
Acts xxiv. 16. 

As distinguished from mavrore (c. 
vii. 25 note) it seems to express the 
continuous, unbroken permanence of 
a characteristic habit, while mavrote 
marks that which is realised on each 
several occasion. 

ras Narpeias érited.] accomplishing 
the divine services, such as the placing 
and removal of the shewbread on 
the Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 5 ff), the 
offering of incense every morning and 
evening, and the dressing of the 
lamps (Ex. xxx. 7 ff.). The Vulgate 
rendering (O.L. ministeria consum- 
mare) leads the thought away from 


the purely symbolic service of the 


Holy place to the animal sacrifices of 
the Temple Court. 

The word émredciv is used fre- 
quently of sacred observances in 
Herodotus (ii. 37; iv. 186) and in 
other classical writers. Comp. c. viii. 
5 emereneiv thy oxnynv. Philo, de somn. 
i. § 37 (i. 653 M.) ras vou@ mpooreray- 
pévas émredeiy Aevroupyias. 

7. els b€ ryv &....dpxvepers] but 
into the second tabernacle, the taber- 
nacle beyond ‘the second veil’ (x. 3), 
the symbol of the immediate Divine 
Presence, the High-priest alone, once 
in the year, that is, on one day in the 
year, though on that day he entered 
twice (Lev. xvi. 12 ff.), or, according to 
the later tradition, four times (Mishnah 
Joma v. 1, 7, 4). But see Philo, 
Leg. ad Cai. § 39 (ii. 591 M.) kat av 
avrés 6 dpyvepeds dSvow iépas rod 
€rous }) kat th abt Tpis 7) Kal Terpdkis 
emuporrnan Oavatov damapairnrov wro- 
EVEL. 
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The words, dra& povos 6 dpysepeds, 
emphasise the restrictions with which 
the approach was beset. There was 
only one occasion of entrance, and 
the entrance was allowed to one re- 
presentative of the people only. And 
even he entered only ir the power of 
another life (comp. c. x. 19 & TO 
aipart). 

Philo insists on the peculiar: privi- 
lege in the same words: Leg. ad 
Cai. |. c. (eis ra GSuta) amak tov éu- 
avTov 6 péyas iepeds eioépyera. See 
also de monarch. ii. § 2 (i. 223 M.) 
rovrm Ov grovs émirerpaypévov ama§ 
eicréva, de ebriet. § 34 (i. 378 M.) Ov 
érovs dma eiovovra. And he applies 
the limitation even to the Logos : dpas 
bre ovd€ 6 apxtepeds Aoyos, évdiarpiBew 
del kal oxoratew év trois ayios Sdpace 
duvapevos, Gevav eoxnke KaTa mTavyra 
Kaupov mpos aura dovrav GAN amak Ov 
émavrov porus; (de gig. § 11; i. 269 M.). 

od xepis aiparos...dyvonuarov] The 
High-priest first tock the blood of the 
bullock, which was a sin-offering for 
himself, within the veil, and sprinkled 
it seven times before the Mercy seat 
(Lev. xvi. 11 ff). 

After this he offered the goat which 
was a sin-offering for the people, and 
brought the blood of this within the 
veil, and did with it as with the blood 
of the bullock (Lev. xvi. 15). 

This sprinkling of the blood is 
regarded in a wider sense as an 
‘offering’ (Lev. i? 5) which he makes 
for himself and for the ignorances 
of the people. The most general 
phrase is used in regard to the 
High-priest (imép éavrov, O.L. pro se 
et populi delictis). The absence of 
the article before éavrot excludes the 
repetition of dyvonparey (as Vulg. pro 
sua et popult ignorantia). Compare 
Ley. xvi. 11, with Lev. xvi. 16, 


For ov xapis see ¢. vii. 20. 

The word dyvénya (sin of ignorance) 
occurs here only in the N.T., but the 
thought is included in rots dyvootow 
cv. 2 Comp. 1 Mace. xiii 39; 
Kcclus. xxiii. 2; Num. xv. 22 ff., 30 f. 
Theophylact notices that some thought 
that there is a reference here to the 
superior efficacy of the Christian 
covenant: ai pev yap vopuxal [Ovciai] 
Ta ev ayvoia cuvexdpouy TAnpEAT PATA, 
7 S€ tod Xpicrovd Kat tra ev eidjoer 
dpaptTypara adinot. 

In connexion with the idea of 
ayvonua Chrysostom expresses a strik- 
ing thought: dpa, ov eimev apaprn- 
parev ad ayvonuarey iva py péya 
hpornowaw' el yap Kal pr) éxav jpaprtes, 
gdnoiv, dAN akov yyvdonoas, kat TovTov 
ovdeis eort Kabapos. 

(c) 8—1i10. The restrictions which 
limited the approach of priests and 
High-priest to God contained an 
obvious lesson. There was no way to 
God opened by the Law. The Law 
had a symbolical, disciplinary, value 
and looked forward to a more perfect 
system. 

8. rodro OnA. rod mv. tT. ay.] Vulg. 
hoc significante spiritu sancto. There 
is a divine meaning both in the words 
of Scripture and in the ordinances of 
worship. The Spirit which inspired 
the teaching and fixed the ritual 
Himself discloses it, and this He 
does continuously (dyAodvros not dy- 
Aedcarros) as long as the veil rests over 
any part of the record. For dyhodv 
see ¢. xii. 27; 1 Pet. i. 11; 2 Pet.i. 14. 

Compare the words of Theophy- 
lact: ...ed;AodTo cupBoduads bre ews 
00 forarat 7 oKnVvi) a’tn, TovTéaTW ews 
od Kpatet 6 vomwos Kai ai Kar’ avrov 
Narpeiat reAodvTat, ovK ot. Bdorpos 7 
Tév Gylwv odds, Tovréotw, 7 els Tov 
ovpavoy eicodos. 
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pyre tepay....| that the way into 
the Holy place hath not yet been made 
manifest while the first tabernacle 
hath still an appointed place; Vulg. 
nondum propalatam esse sanctorum 
viam adhuc priore tabernaculo ha- 
bente statum (O.L. virtutem). It is 
evident that this phrase ‘the Holy 
place’ must include ‘the Holy of 
holies,’ the symbolic Presence of God 
(v. 123; 24f.; x. 19), even if it does 
not mean this exclusively. Perhaps 
however a general phrase is chosen 
by the Apostle to include both the 
scene of worship and the scene of the 
divine revelation. The people had no 
way into the Holy place which was 
open to the priests only: the priests 
had no way into the Holy of holies 
which was open to the High-priest 
alone. The rending of the veil re- 
moved the separation between the 
Holy place and the Holiest. The 
partition was taken away. Both were 
made one. 

For the construction 7 trav dyiov 
600s compare c. x. 19; Matt. x. 5; 
Gen. iii. 24. 

The comprehensive sense which has 
been given to ra dya, as including 
both the Holy and the Most Holy 
place, explains the use of 7 mparn 
oxnyn. This phrase has been used 
just before (v. 6; comp. v. 2) of the 
Holy place as the vestibule, so to 
speak, of the divine presence-cham- 
ber ; and it is very difficult to suppose 
that it should be suddenly used in 
another sense for ‘the first (the 
Mosaic) tabernacle’ as opposed to 
‘the heavenly archetypal tabernacle’ 
(v. 11). ‘The first, the outer, taber- 
nacle, the sanctuary of habitual 
worship, did in a most impressive 
way shew the limits which were 
placed upon the worshipper. While 
this held a recognised place among 
divine institutions the people were 
separated from the object of their 
devotion. All had not as yet the 


privilege of priests: all priests had 
not the right of approach to the 
divine throne. Thus the outer sanc- 
tuary was the representative symbol 
of the whole Tabernacle as the place 
of service. 

The phrase éeyovons ordow must, 
it is reasonable to suppose, express 
something more than simply standing 
(€ornkvias, éotdons) aS the Latin 
Versions indicate. The periphrasis 
with ¢yo (comp. 1 John i. 8 note) 
marks the general position and not 
only the isolated fact: ‘while the 
first tabernacle still has an appointed 
place answering to a divine order’ 
(c. x. 9). The phrase is used of the 
prevalence of periodic winds: Polyb. 
V. 5, 3 TOY ernoLoy 7On OTACLW exOVTaY. 

9. iris mapaB....€verrnkora] Vulg. 
quae parabola est temporis instan- 
tis, which is (seeing it is) a parable, 
a figure, and nothing more, for the 
season now present, ‘the present 
age,’ that period of preparation which 
will be followed by ‘the age to come’ 
for which we look. This sense of 6 
Katpos 6 éveotos is established beyond 
all doubt. In technical language all 
time was divided into ‘the past, the 
present (éveorws), and the future’ 
(Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. iii. 17, 
144 6 xpovos Aéyerat Tprpepis evar: Kal 
TO pev Tap@xnkas, TO S€ eveotas, TO dé 
peddov); and the use of the word 
évéotnxa in the N.T. is decisive in 
favour of the sense the season that 
is present (not the season that is at 
hand): see 2 Thess. ii. 2; Gal. i. 4; 
I Cor. vii. 26. Things ‘present’ (éve- 
oréra) are contrasted with things 
‘future’ (wéAXovra): 1 Cor. iii, 223 
Rom. viii. 38. 

It may therefore be reasonably laid 
down that 6 xaipés o éveords must be 
taken in connexion with that which 
the writer of the Epistle speaks of 
as ‘future,’ ‘the future world’ (ii. 5), 
‘the future age’ (vi. 5), ‘the future 
blessings’ (x. 1). If, then, as is beyond 
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doubt, ‘the future, in the vision of 
the writer, is that which is charac- 
teristic of the Christian order, ‘the 
present’ must be that which is 
characteristic of the preparatory 
order, not yet outwardly abolished 
(comp. Gal. i. 4), that which is com- 
monly called in other writings, ‘this 
age,’ or ‘the present age’; and in 
the present context o kaipos 6 éverras 
stands in opposition to xarpos d:op- 
Oécews (v. 10), and parallel with 
‘these days’ in c. i 2 (note). 

It will be noticed also that xaupos 
is chosen (in place of aidv) as sug- 
gesting the idea of a present crisis: 
comp. Rom. iii. 26; xi. 5 (2 Cor. 
viii. 13). 

Thus ‘the present season’ must be 
carefully distinguished from the ful- 
ness of the Christian time, though in 
one sense the blessings of Christianity 
were already realised essentially. So 
far Primasius, while he gives a wrong 
sense to ‘present,’ says truly: Quod 
enim agebatur in templo tunc tem- 
poris figura erat et similitudo istius 
veritatis quee jam in ecclesia com- 
pletur. 

The Levitical system then, repre- 
sented by ‘the first Tabernacle,’ is 
described here as a parable ‘to serve 
for’ or perhaps ‘to last as long as,’ 
the present season. It conveyed its 
lessons while the preparatory age 
continued up to the time of change. 
It did indeed foreshadow that which 
is offered in the Gospel, but that is 
not the aspect of it which is here 
brought forward. As a parable (c. 
xi. 19) it is regarded not so much in 
relation to a definite future which is 
directly prefigured (‘type’) as in 
regard to its own power of teaching. 
The parable suggests thoughts: the 
type points to a direct fulfilment. 


ka’ wv NABD,*: xa’ dv 5. 

9, 10. Kal? nv ddpa...povov émi Bp. 
.--Bamriopois, Sikawpara... mikeipeva} 
in accordance with which (and after 
this parable, or teaching by figure) 
gifts and sacrifices are offered such 
as cannot make the worshipper 
perfect as touching the conscience 
(in conscience), being only ordinances 
of flesh, resting upon meats and 
drinks and divers washings, imposed 
until a season of reformation. If 
the xai is retained (kat 8cardpara) 
then two things are stated of the 
Levitical sacrifices, ‘that they cannot 
bring perfection, as resting only on 
meats’,..and ‘that they are ordinances 
of flesh...’ 

This sense is given in a rude form 
by the Old Latin version: que 
[munera et bestia] non possunt consci- 
entia consummare servientes, solum 
in cibis et potu et vartis baptismis, 
Justitia carnis usque ad tempus 
restitutionts imposita. 

The Vulgate renders kat dcKxaid- 
pacw...€mikepevors gue non possunt 
...dn cibis...et variis baptismatibus et 
Jjustitiis carnis usque ad tempus cor- 
rectionis impositis, 

Three points in this complicated 
sentence require consideration, the 
weakness of the Levitical offerings 
(un Suv. Kara ovy. Ted. Tov Aarp.), the 
ground of their weakness (uovov émt 
Bpopacw...dkarepara capkos), the pur- 
pose of their enactment (yéype kaipod 
dcop 8. errtk.). 

py Ovv....TedX. Tov Aarp.] For the 
idea of reAciwous ‘a bringing to per- 
fection’ according to some assumed 
standard, see c. vii. 11 note. Here 
that standard is said to be ‘according 
to’ ‘as touching the conscience.’ The 
Levitical offerings were able to secure 
an outward perfecting, the admission 
of each worshipper to a full partici- 
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pation in the privileges of the ancient 
commonwealth of God, which de- 
pended on the satisfaction of cere- 
monial conditions. But they could 
not bring a spiritual perfecting. They 
could not, to notice one aspect, 
‘cleanse the conscience from dead 
works to serve a living God’ (v. 14). 

For cuveidnois see Additional Note. 

Tov AaTpevoyra expresses each wor- 
shipper who approached God through 
the appointed minister. Compare c. 
X. 2 tovs Aarpevovras (of the whole 
body); xiii. 10. For the absolute use 
of Aarpevw see x. 2 note. 

10. povoy émt Bpap....diK. o.] These 
offerings were unable to satisfy man’s 
destiny being only ordinances of 
jlesh combined with, resting upon, 
meats and drinks and divers wash- 
ings. 

The povoy and the emi Boop. both 
serve to limit and explain the charac- 
ter of the Mosaic institutions. These 
institutions were only ordinances of 
flesh, ordinances which dealt with 
that which is external (comp. c. vii. 
16 kara vopov évroAns capkivns); and 
the accompaniments of the sacrifices, 
the personal requirements with which 
they were connected, indicated their 
purely outward significance. 

For the use of the preposition émi 
to express the accompanying circum- 
stances or conditions see 1 Thess. iv. 
7+ 1 Cor: 1x. 103 2 Cor ix..6; Gal. y. 
13; Eph. ii. 10; 2 Tim. ii. 14. Com- 
pare also vv. 15, 17; ¢. Vili. 6; x. 28. 

The reference in Bpop. kai mou. kal 
dap. Barr. is general, and must be 
taken to include the various Leyitical 
regulations positive and negative as 
to meats and drinks, developed by 
tradition. The mention of ‘drinks’ 


has caused difficulty, for the Law 
gave no universal directions in this 
respect: so Theophylact asks: més 
dé eiwe mopact; Kairoe mept mopdtov 
Stahopas ov SieAauBavey 6 vouos. He 
suggests that the reference may be 
to the conditions of the Nazarite 
vow (Num. vi. 3), or to the injunctions 
laid upon the ministering priests 
(Lev. x. 9). Comp. Col. ii. 16. 

For the ‘different washings’ see 
Mark vii. 4. Comp. Ex. xxix. 4; Lev. 
xi. 25, 28 ff.; xvi. 4, 24 ff; Num. viii. 7; 
xix. 17, &e. 

péxpe x. di0p6. émixeipeva] The pro- 
visional character of the Levitical 
institutions illustrates their enact- 
ment. They were imposed until a 
season of reformation. The word 
didpOwors is not found elsewhere in 
biblical Greek. It is used in late 
Greek writers for the reformation of 
laws, institutions, states. Comp. Acts 
xxiv. 3 dupOapa. The verb dsopodv 
is used in the Luxx. of ‘amending 
ways’: Jer. vil 3, 5 (Y27T ADM); 
comp. Wisd. ix. 18; and also of 
‘setting up,’ ‘establishing’: Is. xvi. 5 ; 
Ixii. 7 (}213). The thought of ‘making 
straight, erect’ passes naturally into 
that of ‘making stable’ 

Under different aspects this ‘refor- 
mation’ is spoken of as a ‘restitution’ 
(Acts ili, 21 dmoxardoraots), and a 
‘regeneration’ (Matt. xix. 28 maduy- 
yevecia). 

The anarthrous form of the phrase 
(katpos SiopAwcews) marks the charac- 
ter of the coming change. The very 
nature of the Law shewed that it 
was transitory, if it did not shew the 
definite issue to which it led. 

The Greek commentators call at- 


EX RT| 
Si0pOwoews érrixeimeva. 


tention to the force of the word 
emtxeiweva. Thus Theodoret: xadrds 
TO €mé€KeEtTO, Bapos yap Av pdvoy Tra év 
7 vopw (Acts xv. 10, 28). 

(2) ix. 11—28. The High-priestly 
Atonement under the New Covenant. 

The work of the Jewish High-priest 
has been indicated as the climax of 
the old system (v. 7); and the High- 
priestly work of Christ is now con- 
sidered in contrast with it. The com- 
parison is instituted in respect of that 
which was the unique and supreme 
privilege of the Levitical High-priest, 
the access to God on the Day of Atone- 
ment. Thus two main points come 
into consideration: the entrance of 
the High-priest into the Divine 
Presence, and the fact that the 
entrance was through blood. 

Under this aspect the work of 
Christ is first (a) described generally 
im ov. 11, 12; and then the truths 
suggested (6) by the shedding of His 
Blood (wv. 13—22), and (c) by His 
entrance into the Presence of God 
whence He has not yet returned 
(23—28), are followed out in detail. 

(@) A summary description of 
Christ’s High-priestly work (11, 12). 

The work of Christ as High-priest 
of the new order now established 
stands in sovereign superiority over 
that of the Levitical type in regard 
to scene, and offering, and efficacy. 
The tabernacle through which He 
ministered was not of this creation 
but heavenly (11 6). The blood 
through which He entered before 
God was not that of sacrificed animals 
but His own (12a). The redemption 
which He obtained was not for a 
brief season but for ever (12 0). 

But Christ, having come a 
High-priest of the good things 
realised, through the greater and 
more perfect tabernacle, not made 
by hands, that is, not of this 
creation, *nor yet through blood of 
goats and calves, but through His 
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own blood, entered in once for all 
into the Holy place, having obtained 
eternal redemption. 

11,12. In contrast (Xpicrés dé) with 
the repeated entrance of the Jewish 
High-priest into the Holy of Holies 
through the blood of appointed 
victims Christ once for all entered 
into the true Sanctuary, the actual 
Presence of God, through His own 
blood, and obtained not a temporary 
but an eternal deliverance. Thus the 
contrast extends to the system (ra 
yevoueva ayaba), the place and mode 
of the Atonement (dia ris p. Kal Ted. 
ox. va tov id. ai.), the issue (aidr. 
Aurp.). In all these points the 
‘parable’ finds fulfilment. 

Il. Xpiords O€...] But Christ 
having come a High-priest of good 
things realised...O. L. Christus au- 
tem, sacerdos quando advenit bono- 
rum factorum. Vulg. Christus autem 
adsistens pontifex futurorum bono- 
rum. For the simple Xpiords (contrast 
6 xptoros iii. 14 note) see v. 24; iii. 6. 

trapayevopevos] Christ has not only 
become (yevouevos) High-priest as one 
of an appointed line, He has made 
His presence as High-priest felt 
among His people as sent from 
another realm to fulfil the office in 
part on earth. 

So Chrysostom says: ov eime yevd- 
pevos GAAd trapayevopevos, TouTéaTuy, els 
auto TovTo €Adwy, ovy Erepov Siadeéd- 
pevos: ov mporepoy mapeyévero Kal Tore 
eyeveto GN’ dua HAGE. 

The idea of mapayevécOa is that 
of coming to, reaching, being present 
at, some marked place or company. 
Compare Matt. iii. 1 mapayivera: “Io- 
avns. Luke xii. 51 Soxeire dre elpyynv 
mapeyevouny Sovvac ev tT yz; Acts v. 
21 (and-often in that book). 

apy. Tav yevopevey ay.| The title of 
Christ at once marks His absolute 
supremacy. He is a High-priest 
whose work deals with blessings which 
haye been gained and which do not 
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exist only in hope and prophecy. He 
is High-priest of the good things 
which are already realised by the 
fulfilment of the divine conditions, 
and which are not promised only and 
future. The same blessings can be 
spoken of as ‘realised’ in respect of 
Christ's work, and as ‘future’ in 
respect of the preparatory discipline 
of the law (c. x. 1), or the actual 
position of Christians (comp. ¢. xiii. 
14). In this place it seems natural 
that ‘the good things’ should be 
spoken of as realised from the divine 
side. Even if men have not entered 
upon their inheritance, it is already 
gained. In c. x. 1 the case is different 
and there the reading (révy peAX. ay.) 
is undisturbed. 

For the gen. rav yer. ay. compare 
c. iii, I apy. Tis opodoyias (dealing 
with and belonging to). 

110, 12, The Majesty of Christ’s 
title (‘ High-priest of the good things 
realised’) is justified by a description 
of His Work. In the circumstances 
and the effects of His High-priestly 
service He offers the heavenly counter- 
part of that which was exhibited under 
an earthly figure in the Mosaic 
system. This is shewn first in respect 
of the Tabernacle ‘through which’ 
Christ fulfils His work. 

dud THs p....0vdé OV aip....dua dé...] 
through the greater...nor yet through 
blood...but through his own...Vulg. 
per...tabernaculum...neque per san- 
guinem...sed per...sanguinem....It 
seems to be best to take the pre- 
position in each case in the same 
general sense and to join both da 
Ths pw. kat tr. ox. and 1a rod id. at. with 
«ioe. Christ employed in the 
fulfilment of His office ‘the greater 
Tabernacle’ and ‘His own Blood’ 
(compare the corresponding though 
not parallel use of d:a in 1 John v. 6). 


The local sense which has been given 
to da in the first clause (‘passing 
through the greater...tabernacle into 
the Presence of God’) does not give 
a yery clear thought. It is true 
indeed that the High-priest passed 
through ‘the first tabernacle’ to the 
Holy of Holies, but no such stress is 
laid on this ‘passage through’ as to 
make it the one thing noticeable in 
the Sanctuary. The outer Sanctuary 
was not merely a portal to the Holy 
of Holies but the appointed place of 
priestly service. And on the other 
hand the idea conveyed by this 
limited (local) sense of ‘through’ is 
included in the wider (instrumental) 
sense of ‘through’ which describes 
that which Christ used in His work. 

In this work it must be observed 
that Christ is said to make use not 
of ‘a greater tabernacle’ but of ‘the 
greater tabernacle,’ ‘the true, ideal, 
tabernacle’ (c. viii. 2). The thought 
of the reader is thus carried back to 
the heavenly pattern which Moses 
followed (c. villi. 5 note; Hx. xxv. 9). 
The earthly Tabernacle witnessed not~ 
only to some nobler revelation of 
God’s Presence, but definitely to the 
archetype after which it was fash- 
ioned. 

What then is this heavenly Taber- 
nacle? Some preparation will be 
made for the answer if we call to 
mind the two main purposes of the 
transitory Tabernacle. It was de- 
signed on the one hand to symbolise 
the Presence of God among His 
people; and on the other to afford 
under certain restrictions a means of 
approach to Him. The heavenly. 
Tabernacle must then satisfy these 
two ends in the highest possible 
degree. It must represent the Pre- 
sence of God, and offer a way of 
approach to God, being in both 
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respects eternal, spiritual, ideal (dAy- 
Own ¢. Vill. 2). 

In seeking for some conception 
which shall satisfy these conditions it 
is obvious that all images of local 
circumscription must be laid aside, 
or, at least, used only by way of 
accommodation. The spiritual Taber- 
nacle must not be defined by the limi- 
tations which belong to ‘this creation.’ 
We may then at once set aside all 
such interpretations as those which 
suppose that the lower heavens, 
through which Christ passed, or the 
supra-mundane realm, or the like, 
are ‘the greater tabernacle” We 
must look for some spiritual antitype 
to the local sanctuary. 

And here we are brought to the 
patristic interpretation which it re- 
quires some effort to grasp. The 
Fathers both Greek and Latin com- 
monly understood the greater Taber- 
nacle to be the Lord’s ‘flesh,’ or 
‘humanity.’ Thus Chrysostom : THY 
adpka evraiOa déyet. kados be kal 
peiCova kal Tehevorépay cimey, el ye 6 
Oeds Aoyos kal 7waca 7 Tov mvevparos 
évépyeta EVOLKEL ev avrn 

And Theodoret, followed by Cicu- 
menius: oKnviy- axewporoinroy tH 
dvOporeiav piow éxadecer hy avéhaBev 
6 deonorns Xpirrds...08 KaTa vopoy 
hicews Tis ev 1779 KTice moNuTEvopEerns. 
Compare also Euthymius : dua rob 
idiov dpi odparos ev @ Pxqoev y] 
tovrov Gedrns, 6 petlov es nv@pévov TH 
Gedrnre TOUTOV TayToTeE. 

And Primasius: Tabernaculum per 
quod assistit deo patri humanitas 
illius est. 

In this connexion Chrysostom and 
Theophylact notice how the Lord’s 
‘Body’ and ‘heaven’ are each spoken 
of as ‘a veil’ and as ‘a tabernacle’ 
The text of Chrysostom is confused, 
but Theophylact has preserved his 
meaning : Kadei TO THpa TOU Kupiou 
Kal oKnyny, os évravda, dua TO roy 
Movoyeviy oKnvecat ev avbtn’ kal kaTa- 


méTacpa, ®s amoxpimrovoay thy bed- 
tyTa. Kade Kal Tov ovpavoy Tois adrois 
TovToLs dvopact, oKyVIIV, ws exe dvTos 
Tov dpxvepéws* KaTamétacpa, ws aro- 
TetxiComevor Tay dyiwy d¢ adrov. (Cf. 
GC? X2'20)) 

This interpretation was met by one 
interesting objection in early times: 
How could the Lord’s Body be said 
to be ‘not of this creation’? Was 
not this assertion, it was asked, a 
denial of His true humanity? évradéa, 
Theophylact says, émimnddoww of aipe- 
TiKol A€yorres ovpamov elvac TO Tapa 
kal aidépiov. He replies that-‘heaven’ 
and ‘sky’ are themselves ‘of this 
creation.’ But Gicumenius meets the 
difficulty more satisfactorily by saying 
that under different aspects the 
Lord’s Body was and was not ‘of this 
creation’: ro capa Xpictod Kal ravrys 
qv ths Ktioews Kal ov Tavtns, Tavrns 
pév, kata TO too eivar Kal did mavrey 
Opovov TO NUETEDO oopatt, ov tavrns Oé, 
Kara TO xe dovyxvres Kal ddvaipéros 
thy Oedrnra. The Lord’s human body 
was supernatural. 

As far as the Lord’s historical work 
on earth is concerned this inter- 
pretation is adequate (comp. John ii 
21). He was the perfect revelation 
of the Father and the way to Him. 
But in considering the ideal antitype, 
or rather archetype, of the Tabernacle 
we must take account of the Lord’s 
ministry in heaven. In this (¢. Vili. 
1 f.) the heavenly High-priest and the 
heavenly Tabernacle are in some sense 
distinguished ; and the Lord acts as 
High-priest in His human Nature 
(c. iv. 14 ff.). Bearing this in mind 
we may perhaps extend the patristic 
conception so as to meet the difficulty, 
though, with our present powers of 
conceiving of divine things we must 
speak with the most reverent reserve. 
In this relation then it may be said 
that ‘the greater and more perfect 
Tabernacle’ of which Christ is minis- 
ter, and (as we must add) in which 
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the Saints worship, gathers up the 
various means under which God 
reveals Himself in the spiritual order, 
and through which men approach to 
Him. Under one aspect these are 
represented by the union of the 
redeemed and perfected hosts made 
one in Christ as His Body. Through 
this glorified Church answering to 
the complete humanity which Christ 
assumed, God is made known, and 
in and through this each believer 
comes nigh to God. In this Body, as 
a spiritual Temple, Christ ministers. 
As members in this Body believers 
severally enjoy the Divine Presence. 
Thought fails us under the bondage 
of local limitations, and still we can 
dimly apprehend how we have opened 
to us in this vision the prospect of a 
spiritual reality corresponding to that 
which was material and earthly in the 
old ordinances of worship. It enables 
us to connect redeemed humanity 
with the glorified human Nature of 
the Lord, and to consider how it is 
that humanity, the summing-up of 
Creation, may become in Him the 
highest manifestation of God to finite 
being, and in its fulness that through 
which each part is brought near to 
God. 

This heavenly Tabernacle is spoken 
of as greater and more perfect (Vulg. 
amplius et perfectius), greater in 
comparison with the narrow limits of 
the earthly Tabernacle, more perfect 
as answering to the complete develop- 
ment of the divine plan. And in its 
essential character it is not made by 
hands, that ts, not of this creation 
(Vulg. non manu factum, id est, 
non hujus creationis). Human skill 
had nothing to do with its structure, 
for man’s work finds its expression in 
the visible order of earth, to which 
this does not belong. 

For ov yeiporoinroy see v. 24; Mk. 


xiv. 58 (dyewpomoinros); 2 Cor. v. I 
(oixiay ayetporoinroy aidmoy €y Tois 
ovpavois). Compare Acts vii. 48; 
xvii. 24. For ov ravrns tijs Kxriceas 
compare 2 Cor. iv. 18 ra yap BAemo- 
peva mpookaipa, Ta Sé pH BAemopeva 
aidma 3 C. Vili. 2 ) oxnv) 7) GAnOwh ny 
émn&ev 6 Kupios; and for kriows, Rom. 
viii. 19 ff. 

Philo, in a striking passage, speaks 
of the world as ‘the house and city’ 
of the first man pydepras xerporoijrov 
karackeurs Sednurovpynpevns ex hidov 
kat EvAwy Ans. 

12a. A second point which marks 
the heavenly character of Christ’s 
work is seen in the nature of His 
offering. He made not a twofold 
offering but one only. He entered 
into the Holy place through His own 
Blood, and that once for all. 

ovde bv aip. tpdy. Kal poox.] nor yet 
through blood of goats and bulls.... 
The ovdé seems to be due to the pre- 
ceding ov yep. as if the sentence 
had run ov 61a yewpor....ovd€ SC aipa- 
tos.... The goat was the offering for 
the people (Lev. xvi. 15): the bullock 
for the High-priest himself (Lev. xvi. 
11) The plural generalises the 
thought. The words used in the Lxx. 
version of Leviticus are yuéoxos and 
x‘vapos. Symmachus and Aquila seem 
to have used rpdyos for yinapos. The 
phrase rpayo. kai radpor (0. 13) gives 
the form in which the reference to 
animal victims would be popularly 
expressed. Compare Ps. xlix. (1) 13; 
Is. i. 11 (elsewhere pocyos seems to be 
always used in the Lxx.). 

dia d€ rod 18. aiw....ra ayia] but 
through His own blood (He) entered 
once for all into the Holy place, the 
immediate Presence of God in heaven 
(see v. 8 note). 

The use of dd as marking the 
means but not defining the mode 
(wera) is significant when taken in 
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connexion with v. 7 (ov ywpis). The 
earthly High-priest took with him 
the material blood: Christ ‘through 
His own blood’ entered into the 
Presence of God, but we are not 
justified in introducing any material 
interpretations of the manner in which 
He made it efficacious. Comp. c. xiii. 
12 dua Tod idiov aiwaros: Acts xx. 28 
nv mepremouoaro Sua Tod atuaros Tou 
idiov. 

éparaé| See vii. 27 note. Christ 
did not need (like the Jewish High- 
priest) a double entrance, even as He 
did not need to repeat His entrance. 
One entrance left the way open for 
ever. The ‘veil was rent’ (Matt. 
XXvii. 51). There was no longer any 
obstacle interposed between the wor- 
shipper—for all are now priests 
(Apoe. i. 6)—and the Object of his 
worship. 

126, <A third element in the abso- 
lute supremacy of Christ’s High-priest- 
hood lies in the abiding efficacy of 
His One priestly act. He obtained 
an eternal Redemption in contrast 
with the limited, recurrent, redemp- 
tion of the yearly Atonement. 

aioy. dvrp. evp.| having obtained 
eternal redemption, Vulg. eterna in- 
venta redemptione, O.L. eterna expi- 
atione reperta. In combination with 
elonrOev, evpduevos May EXpress a Co- 
incident (comp. c. ii. 10 note), or a 
precedent fact: ‘Christ entered... 
therein obtaining’ or ‘Christ entered 
...having already obtained.’ The 
choice between these senses will be 
decided by the meaning given to 
‘redemption.’ If ‘redemption’ is the 
initial work, the conquest of death (c. 
ii. 14 f.), then this was completed in 
the Passion and Resurrection ; but it 
seems more natural to find the fulness 
of the word satisfied in the Triumph 
of the Ascension. Compare Ad- 
ditional Note on Avrpwacs. 

The form evpapevos is found here 
only in the N.T. The force of the 
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middle voice (compare e. i. 3 momnad- 
pevos) is that of ‘having obtained as 
the issue of personal labour’ directed 
to this end. 

Chrysostom sees an emphatic sense 
in the word: ofodpa ray dmdpor Fv Kat 
Tay mapa mpoodokiay mas did juas 
eloodov aiwviay AUtTpwacw ebparo. 

And so Theophylact: gpa 8€ kat rd 
evpouevos, Ss mapa mpoodokiay yevoue- 
vou Tov mpdypyaros ovTw Taitn TH Aé~ex 
€xpyoaro. Grmopov yap Hv rd Ths édev- 
Oepias jyiv, GAN avros edpe TovTo. 

(icumenius also touches upon the 
voice : evpapevos...ovx éavtd, mds yap 
6 dvauaptntos; adda TO Aa@ avrov* 7 
ered Kepart Ths avOpardrytos Hélo- 
gey elvat, Ta nwiv KatopOabérra avuT@ 
katwpOao Oat héyet 0 amoaronos. 

(6) The truths taught by the shed- 
ding of Christ’s Blood (vv. 13—22). 

The thoughts springing out of the 
fulfilment of Christ’s High-priestly 
work which have found a summary 
expression in vv. 11, 12 are developed 
in the remainder of the chapter. The 
efficacy of Christ’s Blood is (a) first 
contrasted with that of the Jewish 
victims as a purifying power (13, 14); 
and then a new thought is introduced, 
which arises from the extension of the 
virtue of Christ’s Blood to His people. 
The Blood is (@) the ratification of a 
new Covenant, as comprehensive in 
its application as the blood ‘of the 
calves and the goats’ by which the 
Old Covenant was ratified (15—22). 

For tf the blood of goats and 
bulls and the ashes of a heifer, 
sprinkling them that have been 
defiled, sanctifieth unto the cleanness 
of the flesh, “how much more shall 
the blood of Christ, who through His 
eternal spirit offered Himself without 
blemish to God, cleanse our conscience 
Srom dead works, to the end that we 
may serve a living God? %And 
Sor this reason He is mediator of a 
new covenant, in order that a death 
having taken place for redemption 
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from the transgressions that were 
under the first covenant, they that 
have been called may receive the 
promise of the eternal inheritance. 
% For where there is a covenant, the 
death of him that made it must 
needs be presented. * For a covenant 
is sure where there hath been death ; 
since it doth not ever have force 
when he that made it liveth. 
*® Whence not even hath the first 
covenant been inaugurated without 
blood. For when every command- 
ment had been spoken according to 
the Law by Moses to all the people, 
taking the blood of the calves and the 
goats, with water and scarlet wool 
and hyssop, he sprinkled both the 
book itself and all the people, saying 
This is the blood of the covenant 
which God commanded to youward. 
And the tabernacle also and all 
the vessels of the ministry he sprinkled 
in like manner with the blood. 
2 And I may almost say, it is in 
blood all things are cleansed accord- 
ing to the Law, and apart from out- 
pouring of blood there cometh no 
remission. 

(a) vv.13, 14. A sense of difficulty 
might arise at the prospect of the 
yast claim which has been made for 
Christ’s work. How, it might be 
asked, can it avail for ever? The 
Mosaic institutions furnish the answer. 

The ritual purification of the Jewish 
system had a limited validity. It was 
directed to that which was outward. 
In this respect it removed outward 
defilement, and gave outward clean- 
ness. If then it availed within its 
proper sphere, much more (we may 
confidently conclude) the blood of 
Christ will avail within its proper 
sphere, which is spiritual The con- 
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sequence which follows in the one 
case is (so to speak) due to an arbi- 
trary enactment: the consequence in 
the other case lies in the very nature 
of things. The conclusion rests upon 
the comparison of a twofold relation, 
the relation of the blood of Christ to 
the blood of animals, and the relation 
of the inward sphere of religion to the 
outward. 

13. Two typical examples of the 
purificatory Levitical sacrifices are 
taken in illustration: the yearly sacri- 
fices ‘of goats and bulls’ on the day 
of Atonement (Ley. xvi.), and the 
occasional sacrifice of the red heifer 
(Num. xix.). The first regarded the 
impurity contracted from daily action, 
the second the impurity contracted 
from contact with death. 

Tpaywv Kal ravpav] Comp. v. 12 note. 

aodcs Sauadews| In this case the 
blood of the sacrifice was also burnt : 
Num. xix. 5. 

pavrifovea rovs Kexotv. ay....] sprink- 
ling them that have been defiled, who 
by a definite act have contracted some 
stain, sanctifieth unto the cleanness 
of the flesh...Vulg. adspersus (O. L. 
sparsus) inguinatos sanctificat ad 
emundationem carnis (O.L. ad emun- 
dandam carnem). For the use of 
the word kexowwpévovs, which is not 
found in the Lxx., see Matt. xv. 11 ff; 
Acts xxi. 28. The accus. depends on 
pavrigovea : Ps. 1. (ii) 9 pavrueis He 
toodn. The verb parrigew occurs in 
the N.'T. only in this Epistle: vv. 19, 
21; x. 22 note. In the Lxx. the form 
neil is more common. The ‘water 
of separation (impurity)’ is called in 
the Lxx. dep pavricpod, Num. xix. 
6,013, 204. 

Theophylact calls attention to the 
distinction between ayid¢e, ‘sancti- 
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fieth,’ ‘halloweth,’ in regard to des- 
tination, and xaOapifer (v. 14 kaaptei), 
‘cleanseth’ in regard to character: 
dpa € cUvecw, ovK eiev bre exabdpice 
TO aiva Tay Tpdywr, GAN’ wyiatev...€xet 
bev etre TO dyiaCer...€vravda dé kabapret 
eirav edevéev evOvs Ti Urepoxny. 

The idea is that of the ceremonial 
purity which enabled the Jew to 
enjoy the full privileges of his cove- 
nant worship and fellowship with the 
external Church of God. The force of 
the words xa@apés, ayvos—moral, ex- 
ternal: ideal, personal—is determined 
by the context. 

14. mdo@ paddov] The superior 
efficacy of Christ’s Blood is based 
generally on the considerations that 
His Sacrifice was 

1. Voluntary, not by constraint as 
in the case of the animal sacrifices of 
the Law. 

2. Rational, and not animal. 

3. Spontaneous, not in obedience 
to a direct commandment. 

4. Moral, an offering of Himself 
by the action of the highest power in 
Himself, whereby He stood in connex- 
ion with God, and not a mere mechan- 
ical performance of a prescribed rite. 

Comp. John x. 17 f. 

Td aiva Tov xpicrov| The blood of 
Christ stands parallel both to the blood 
of goats and bulls and to the ashes 
of the heifer, as the means (1) of atone- 
ment for sins, and (2) of purification 
from contact with death: of access to 
God and of life in His Church. 

It will be observed that it is not 
the death of the victim as suffering, 
but the use of the Blood (that is, the 
Life) which is presented here as the 
source of purification. 

The efficacy of Blood—the life, Ley. 
xvii. 11—is regarded in different as- 
pects in this passage. Now one aspect 


predominates and now another. Itisa 
means of atonement, and it is a means 
of purification: it has a power retro- 
spectively and prospectively. Death 
again, which makes the blood available, 
is the seal of the validity of a cove- 
nant. But no one view exhausts the 
meaning of that which is the fulness 
of a life made available for others. 
Compare Additional Note on 1 John 
Ly 

Os...€auT. mpoo. dpopoy tr. 6.) who 
through His eternal spirit offered 
Himself without blemish to God, 
Vulg. gui per spiritum sanctum se- 
metipsum obtulit immaculatum Deo. 
The sacrifice upon the altar of the 
Cross preceded the presentation of 
the blood. The phrase éavrév mpoor- 
veykev Clearly fixes the reference to 
this initial act of Christ’s High-priestly 
sacrifice. This act He accomplished 
dua mvedparos aiwviov. In virtue of 
His inseparable and unchangeable 
Divine Nature Christ was Priest 
while He was victim also. He offered 
Himself, living through death and in 
death. Hpiphanius puts together the 
different aspects of Christ’s work in 
His sacrifice of Himself in a striking 
passage: avros fepeiov, advrds Odya, 
avros tepevs, avros Ovovacrypioy, avris 
eds, adtos dvOpwros, avrés Bacireds, 
auTos adpytepevs, avTos mpdBaroy, avros 
dpviov, Ta Tdavra év maow vrep Tua 
yevouevos, iva juiv (wt) Kara mdvra Tpd- 
mov yernra...(Her. lv. § 4, 471 f.). 

The absence of the article from 
mvedpa aidvoy marks the spirit here 
as a power possessed by Christ, His 
‘Spirit. It could not be said of any 
man absolutely that his spirit is eter- 
nal; but Christ’s Spirit is in virtue 
of His Divine Personality eternal. 
By this, while truly man, He remain- 
ed in unbroken connexion with God. 
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Through this He had ‘the power of 
an indissoluble life’ (c. vii. 16). 

The truth will become clearer if we 
go yet a step further. In men the 
‘spirit’ is, as has been said, that by 
which they are capable of connexion 
with God. But in Christ, who did 
not cease to be the Son of God by 
becoming man, the ‘spirit’ is to be 
regarded as the seat of His Divine 
Personality in His human Nature. 
So far the rvetpa aidvoy included the 
limited wvedua of the Lord’s humanity. 
This mvedua, having its own proper 
existence, was in perfect harmony 
with the mvetdpa aidmorv. (Comp. ep. 
Barn. vii. 3 dmép rdv nuerép@v ayapriay 
gueAAev TO kedOS TOU MYEYpLATOS mpoc- 
dépew buciar.) 

This ‘eternal spirit’ obtained com- 
plete sovereignty at the Resurrection 
(1 Cor. xv. 45); and it is probably by 
reference to this fact that the difficult 
passage 2 Cor. iii. 17 ff. is to be ex- 
plained. See also 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

Another more obvious thought lies 
in the phrase. 

Other sacrifices were wrought by 
the hand, being outward acts of flesh, 
but this was wrought by that which is 
highest in man’s nature whereby he 
holds fellowship with God, being a 
truly spiritual act. Chrysostom indi- 
cates this thought under another as- 
pect: ro dia mvevparos dyiov (so he 
reads) SnAot dre od Sia wupds mpoonver- 
rat ovde bv ddXav tivay, though this is 
but a small part of the meaning. 
Comp. Huthymius: 6a twos mupos 
OdokavTwoev éavTov TH Oe@ kal rarph 
a@popov KadAcépnua. 

For éavt. mpoo. tr bed, compare 
c. vil. 27 note, ov. 25, 28 (mpocere- 
xGeis). See also c. xi. 4; John xvi. 2. 

The epithet duepoy describes Christ 
as a perfect victim. That which was 
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required outwardly in the Levitical 
victims was satisfied absolutely by 
Christ. 

The word depos is used technically 
in this sense in the Lxx. (¢g. Ex. xxix. 
1 DDH). Comp. Philo de agric. § 29 
(i. 320 M.); de mere. mer. § 1 (ii. 265 
M.) Ac? 87 Tov pedAAovra Ovew oKeémre- 
oOar pt) ei TO fepetov Guwpov, GAN ei 7 
Sidvoia OAOKANpos avT@ Kat mavTeArs 
xabéornxe. The connexion in which 
it stands shews that it refers here to 
the conditions and issue of the Lord’s 
earthly life. 

kabapie?...6e6 dvr] (shall) cleanse 
our (your) conscience from dead 
works to the end that we (ye) may 
serve a living God. Vulg. emundabit 
conscientiam vestram ab operibus 
mortuis ad serviendum Deo viventi. 
The action of the blood of Christ is 
not to work any outward change but 
to communicate a vital force. It 
removes the defilement and the de- 
filing power of ‘dead works,’ works 
which are done apart from Him who 
is ‘the life’ (comp. ¢. vi. 1 note). 
These stain the conscience and com- 
municate that pollution of death which 
outwardly ‘the water of separation’ 
was designed to remove. The Levitical 
ritual contemplated a death external 
to the man himself: here the effects 
of a death within him are taken away. 

For xa@api¢ew compare Acts xv. 9; 
Eph. v. 26; Tit. ii. 14; 1 John i. 7,9; 
C.X.2; Gi. 3 (kadapiopor moiuoduevos). 

KaGapos as distinguished from dy:os 
marks what the object is itself (‘clean’ 
ceremonially or morally), while dysos 
marks its destination. 

Tv ovveidnow] Comp. v. 9 note. 

Chrysostom says on ‘dead works’: 
Kahds elmev amd vexpdov epywr, et tis 
yap m\varo Tore vexpod €pmiaivero" kal 
evravda e¢t tis Gyparro vexpod épyou 
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Kalvyns peoiTns corite ows Oaverou Yevomevou €is a7ro- 
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0. 6.3: TO 0. 7H §. D,* 
pohdverat bua Tis ovverdioes, and 
again Ta map’ mpi kat Ova Kat adn Oud, 
exeiva Sé ra rapa “lovSalors kal vexpa kab 
yevds. 

eis TO Aarp. 6. ¢.] Purity is not the 
end but the means of the new life. 
The end of the restored fellowship is 
energetic service to Him Who alone 
lives and gives life. The thought of 
performing certain actions is replaced 
by that of fulfilling a personal relation. 

This service is specifically the ser- 
vice of a sacred ministry of complete 
surrender (Narpevew). Compare Apoe. 
Xxli. 3 of Soto. avrod Aarpevoovow 
avr, and contrast 1 Thess. i. 9 dov- 
Aevew 6. €. kal dAnOivg. Acts xx. 19 
Sovredor To Kupig. Rom. xiv. 18 dov- 
Aevay TO xprorg. xvi. 18 TO Kupio 
pov Xpiorg ov Sovrevovow, Col. iii. 
24 T@ Kupi@ Xpror@ Sovdevere. 

For Oeds Cav see ¢. ili. 12 note. 

(8) vv. 15—22. From the thought 
of the efficacy of Christ’s Blood as 
the means through which He entered 
into the Divine Presence and cleanses 
the individual conscience the writer 
of the Epistle goes on to shew that 
through the shedding of His Blood 
came the inauguration of a new Coye- 
nant. The idea of death gives validity 
to the compact which it seals (15— 
17); and the communication of the 
blood of the victim to those with 
whom God forms a covenant unites 
them to Him with a power of life, a 
principle which was recognised in the 
ritual ordinances of the Mosaic system 
(18—22). 

15. xal dua 7....prec. €.] And for 
this reason, even that the Blood of 
Christ purifies the soul with a view 
to a divine service, He is mediator 


: +xal dhndw@ A me (1 Thess. i. 9). 


of a new covenant... Vulg. Et ideo 
novi testamenti mediator (O. L. ar- 
biter) est. The transition from the 
thought of the one all-efficacious 
atonement to that of the correspond- 
ing covenant is natural. The new 
internal and spiritual relation of man 
to God established by Christ involved 
of necessity a New Covenant. The 
Blood—the Life—of Christ, which 
was the source and support of the 
life, was the seal of the Covenant. 

The words d:adnens pecirns go back 
to the prophetic promise c. viii. 8, 
which found its fulfilment in Christ. 
The emphasis lies on the phrase new 
covenant and specially upon the word 
covenant. It is of interest to notice 
the variation of emphasis in 2 Cor. 
lil, 6 Staxdvouvs kawhs Siadjxns and 
here dvayxns xawis pecitns. . For 
diaOyxn compare ¢. Vii. 22; vii. 6 
note, and xii. 24; and for pecirns c. 
viii. 6 note; xii. 24; Gal. iii. 19 f; 
1 Tim. ii. 5. 

dmas Gay. yer....7v emayy. daB....] 
that a death having taken place for 
redemption from the transgressions 
that were under the first covenant 
they that have been called may re- 
ceive... Vulg. ut morte intercedente 
in redemptionem earum prevari- 
cationum que erant... The Old Cove- 
nant had been proved incapable of 
bringing men to perfection. God 
therefore provided them with fresh 
and more powerful help. At the same 
time He opened to them a nobler 
view of their end. In place of a ma- 
terial inheritance He shewed them an 
eternal inheritance. And the aim of 
the New Covenant was the attainment 
of the spiritual realities shadowed 
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forth in the temporal blessings of 
Israel. 

But the establishment of a New 
Covenant, a new and permanent rela- 
tion between God and man, required 
as its preliminary condition the dis- 
charge of man’s existing obligations. 
The sins which the Law had set in a 
clear light could not be ignored. The 
atonements provided for sin under 
the Law could not but be felt to be 
inadequate. They were limited in 
their application and so to speak 
arbitrary. Christ at last offered the 
sacrifice, perfect in efficacy and moral 
value, to which they pointed. This 
sacrifice was the characteristic basis 
of the New Covenant (c. viii. 12). 

Thus the death of Christ appears 
under a twofold aspect. His Blood 
is the means of atonement and the 
ratification of the Covenant which 
followed upon it. 

For yevéoda eis compare Mk. xiv. 
4 els ri...yéyovev; and with different 
shades of meaning Lk. xiii. 19; Matt. 
xxi. 42 (LXx.); Rom. xi. 9 (Lxx.); 1 Cor. 
XV. 45 (LXX.); Apoc. Vili. 11; xvi. 19; 
Acts v. 36; 1 Thess. iii. 5; 1.5; 2 Cor. 
vili. 14; Gal. iii. 14; Eph. iv. 32. Tev. 
mpos occurs I Pet. iv. 12. 

The phrase eis dod. tav...mapaBa- 
cewy ig remarkable: for redemption 
Srom the transgressions...from their 
consequences and their power. The 
genitive expresses in a wide sense 
the object on which the redemption 
is exercised (‘redemption in the matter 
of the transgressions,’ ‘transgression- 
redemption’). So it is that elsewhere 
the genitive is used for that which is 
delivered: Rom. viii. 23 rv dmodv- 
tTpecw tod coparos. Eph. i. 14 eis 
amon. THS TEepiTromncews. 

The transgressions are spoken of as 
‘the transgressions that were under 
the first covenant.’ The phrase is 
general in its application. It includes 
all transgressions committed on the 
basis of Law, all transgressions against 
the revealed will of God made known 
as Law. ’Emi expresses the condi- 
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tions, the accompanying circum- 
stances, under which anything takes 
place, see v. Io, 

In this connexion the covenant 
with Abraham (Acts iii. 25) does not 
come into consideration. It was of 
the nature of a universal promise. 
The ‘first covenant’ was that between 
God and the Jewish people repre- 
sented by Moses: the ‘new covenant’ 
that between God and men repre- 
sented by Christ. 

When the necessary condition has 
been satisfied (Oavdrov -yevouévov eis 
dm. Tév...rapaBacewv) scope is given 
for the positive fulfilment of the Cove- 
nant, that they that have been called 
may receive-in fact what had been 
promised before. Compare vi. 12 
kAnpovopovvtay tas émayy. Vi. 153 X. 
36; xi. 13, 39; Gal. iii 14. 

The blessing is no longer limited 
to a particular people. It is for all 
to whom the invitation has been sent 
(Acts ii. 39; comp. iii. 1). 

The phrase of kexAnuévor, which 
occurs nowhere else in the epistles, 
is an echo of-the Parables: Matt. 
xxii. 3, 4,8; Luke xiv. 17, 24; comp. 
Apoc. xix.9. The word kAnroi, though 
not very common, has a wide range 
(Rom., 1 Cor., Jude, Apoc.). 

THY emayy....THs al. kAnp.| The posi- 
tion of the gen. dependent on ry én. 
is due to the fact that it is added as 
a further definition of the promise 
(comp. xii. 11 note). The sentence 
stands essentially complete without 
it: that they that have been called 
may receive the promise (comp. ¢. Vi. 
15). But the explanation is naturally 
suggested by the thought of the con- 
trast of the Old and the New. Moses 
secured to the people an ‘inheritance,’ 
which was however only a figure of 
that which was prepared (comp. Ex. 
XXX 13); 

16, 17. The mention of a ‘new 
covenant’ and of ‘death’ in close 
connexion suggests a fresh thought. 
The Death of Christ fulfilled two 
distinct purposes. It provided an 
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atonement for past sins; and, besides 
this, it provided an absolute ratifica- 
tion of the Covenant with which it 
was connected. 

The Death set man free: the Cove- 
nant gave him the support which he 
required. The Death removed the 
burden of the past: .the Covenant 
provided for the service of the future. 

In any case a covenant is ratified 
by the death of a representative 
victim. But here Christ died in His 
own Person; and by thus dying He 
gave absolute validity to the covenant 
which He mediated: the preceding 
thought of the atonement shews how 
such a covenant was possible. 

The Death of Christ was a chief 
difficulty of the Hebrews, and there- 
fore the writer presents it under dif- 
ferent aspects in order to shew its 
full significance in the Christian dis- 
pensation. 

For a justification of the interpre- 
tation of the following verses see the 
Additional Note. 

16. dmov yap... diadepevov] For 
where there is a covenant the death 
of him that made it must needs be 
presented. Vulg. Ubi enim testamen- 
tum mors necesse est intercedat tes- 
tatoris. The circumstances under 
which the New Covenant was made, 
however unlooked for in man’s antici- 
pation of the Christ (rodro 16 rapdaooy 
avTovs TO Tov Oavdrov Tod Xpiorov 
(Hcum.), are to deeper thought most 
intelligible, for an unchangeable cove- 
nant implies death. It is not said that 
he who makes the covenant ‘must die,’ 
but that his death must be ‘brought 
forward,’ ‘presented,’ ‘introduced upon 
the scene,’ ‘set in evidence,’ so to speak. 
This sense of @épecOac appears to be 
perfectly natural, and to be more 
simple than the sense commonly at- 
tributed to the word, either ‘to be 
alleged’ as a fact, or to be pleaded in 
the course of an argument, or to be 


‘current’ as a matter of common 
notoriety. 

He who makes the covenant (6 
diabépevos) is, for the purposes of the 
covenant, identified with the victim 
by whose representative death the 
covenant is ordinarily ratified. In 
the death of the victim his death is 
presented symbolically. 

In the case of the New Covenant 
Christ in His Divine-human Person 
represented God who reveals through 
and in Him the unfailing greatness of 
the divine love, and at the same time 
He represented the complete self- 
surrender of humanity. A covenant 
so made could not fail. The weak- 
ness and instability of men had no 
longer any place. The thought ex- 
pressed by the representative victim 
had become an eternal fact. 

17. d1aOnkn yap...dvabéuevos] For 
a@ covenant is sure where there hath 
been death, since it doth not ever have 
force when he that made tit liveth. 
Vulg. Testamentum enim in mortuis 
confirmatum est; alioquin nondum 
valet dum vivit qui testatus est. The 
statement which has been made is 
supported by an explanation which is 
borrowed from ancient usage and 
language. A solemn covenant was 
made upon the basis of a sacrifice. 
The death of the victim was supposed 
to give validity to it. The idea which 
is involved in the symbolic act is 
intelligible and important. The un- 
changeableness of a covenant is 
seen in the fact that he who has 
made it has deprived himself of all 
further power of movement in this 
respect: while the ratification by 
death is still incomplete, while the 
victim, the representative of him who 
makes it, still lives, that is, while he 
who makes it still possesses the full 
power of action and freedom to change, 
the covenant is not of force. 

The sense here given to the death — 
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of the victim appears more natural 
than to suppose that it indicates the 
penalty for the violation of the cove- 
nant. 

For the sense of ézi (én vexpois), 
as giving the accompanying conditions, 
see ¥. 10 note, and compare also Lev. 
xxi. 5 (Lxx.); Eurip. Jon, 228 f. 

The subjective negative may be ex- 
plained on the principle that the rea- 
son alleged is regarded as a thought 
(John iii. 18) and not as a fact. The 
clause may be taken interrogatively 
(for is it ever of force...? John vii. 
26); so Cicumenius: kar’ épernow 
dvdyvw6. Perhaps this best suits the 
rhetorical form of the passage. 

If the reading p17) rore is adopted, 
and it has high claims on consideration, 
the rendering will necessarily be: 
since hath it then force when... ? 

18—22. The great, inaugurating, 
sacrifice of the Old Covenant embodied 
the same thought that death marks 
the immutability of the terms laid 
down (Ex. xxiv.); and yet more: this 
death also was employed to convey 
the thought of atonement, of life 
surrendered that it may be given 
back. The blood was sprinkled on 
the altar and on the people. Thus 
the law which was enacted for the 
yearly access of the High-priest to 
the Divine Presence (v. 7 od xwpis 
aiwatos) was observed when the people 
entered into the Divine Covenant. 

In relation to the use which is 
made of this thought, it is important 
to observe, that it is not said of the 
first coverrant that it was inaugurated 
‘not without death’ but ‘not without 
blood.’ By the use of the words ‘not 
without blood’ the writer of the 
Epistle suggests the two ideas of 
atonement and quickening by the 


id. Siabémevos ; 
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impartment of a new life which have 
been already connected with Christ’s 
work (vv. 14, 15). 

18, dev...€vkexaimora| (Vulg. de- 
dicatum est) whence, since every abso- 
lute, inviolable, covenant is based upon 
a death, and, further, since every cove- 
nant of God with man requires com- 
plete self-surrender on the part of 
man, not even hath the first covenant, 
though it failed in its issue, been 
inaugurated without blood. 

The word éyxawifw occurs again in 
the N.T. in c. x. 20, note. It is used 
several times in the uxx. to render 
WAN (to renew, eg. 1 Sam. xi. 14) and 
420 (to dedicate, eg. 1 K. viii. 63). 
Compare 1 Mace. iv. 36, 54, 57; and 
ra evkaina John x. 22. 

19. AadnOeions yap...] Wulg. lecto 
enim omni mandato legis.... The 
ceremonies connected with the estab- 
lishment of the Law-Covenant empha- 
sise the ideas already seen to be in- 
volved in ‘blood’; jor when every 
commandment had been spoken ac- 
cording to the Law by Moses...taking 
the blood....The terms of the divine 
covenant were declared fully to the 
people (Ex. xxiv. 3) and they express- 
ed their acceptance of them (id.). 
Then an altar was built ‘and twelve 
pillars’ Burnt-offerings were offered 
and peace-offerings were sacrificed 
(we. 4,5). Half the blood was sprin- 
kled upon the altar: half was sprinkled 
over the people (vz. 6, 8). 

These sacrifices were offered by 
young men of the children of Israel, 
representatives of the fulness of the 
people’s life (Ex. xxiv. 5). The ordi- 
nances of the Levitical priesthood 
were not yet given (Ex. xxviii.); 
though some form of priesthood still 
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remained (Ex. xix. 22). 
x (6; 

In this connexion Philo speaks of 
Moses as dpxtepetds: Quis r. d. her. 
§ 38 (i. 498 M.) Oavpaory pévroe Kai 7 
tav Ovovwy aipatos icy Stavoyn, iy o 
apxtepeds Maivors pices didacKkdho xpy- 
~-oapevos Sréverpe. 

It is of interest to notice that 
‘sprinkling of persons with blood’ is 
noticed in the O.T. only on one other 
occasion: Hx. xxix. 21 (the consecra- 
tion of Aaron). Comp. Lev. xiv. 7. 

The words according to the law 
go with spoken. Every commandment 
was spoken by Moses ‘according to 
the tenor of the Law’ in which they 
were included. The Law represented 
the sum of the whole revelation made 
to Moses. The separate fundamental 
commandments which preceded the 
conclusion of the covenant were 
fashioned (so to speak) after its 
scope. 

The word dareiv is used frequently 
in the Hpistle of divine communica- 
tONS ts out hl. 2 fe 5 5s IV. Ose Ve 55 
Wie As xd TOs X11. 25) 

X. TO aiva Tay pw. Kai TS T....] taking 
the blood of the calves and the goats... 
Goats are not directly spoken of in 
the Mosaic narrative (Ex. xxiv. 5) and 
Philo notices the fact: Non autem 
agni neque heedi (offeruntur); quia 
hee bestize vitulo debiliores sunt; sa- 
crificium vero ex fortioribus videtur 
(velle) facere (Quast. in Ex. |. c.). 

The addition is the more remarkable 
because the offering of a goat (ae. 
tpayos, see Dillmann on Lev. i. 10) is 
never prescribed in the Law except 
as a sin-offering ; while the sacrifices 
in Ex. xxiy. are described as ‘burnt- 
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offerings’ and ‘peace-offerings.’ Yet 
see Num. vii. 17, 23, 29, 35, &c. 

At the same time the use of the 
definite article (rév p. Kal rév rp.) 
points. distinctly to the sacrifices 
offered at the inauguration of the 
Law. 

The explanation of the difficulty is 
probably to be found in the fact that 
these sacrifices were not made accord- 
ing to the Mosaic ritual. They were 
initiatory sacrifices offered not by 
priests but by the ‘young men,’ 
representing the people, and so par- 
took of the patriarchal type. Under 
this aspect it is noticeable that in the 
record of the original covenant-sacri- 
fice of Abraham ‘a heifer of three 
years old and a she goat of three 
years old’ are specially mentioned 
(Gen. xv. 9). 

ro aiza] He used half the blood for 
the sprinkling: Ex. xxiv. 6. 

pera vO....xkal voo.| These details 
are not given in Exodus. Water is 
mentioned in connexion with blood 
Lev. xiv. 5 f. (comp. Num. xix. 9) in 
the purification of the leper, when 
also a sprinkler of ‘cedar wood and 
scarlet and hyssop’ was used (Lev. 
xiv. 4: comp. Num. xix. 18). 

Compare Philo de vict. offer. § 3, 
ii. 252 f. Barn. Zp. c. 8. 

For xéxxwos compare Clem. 1 Cor. 
c. 12 (in reference to Josh. ii. 18 ro 
omaptiov TO KOKKwVoY), mpodnAoy mo.- 
ovvres Ore Sta TOU aipatos Tov Kupiov 
AvTpaorts €ora.....See also Barn. Ep. c. 
7. The significance of blood and water 
is marked 1 John vy. 6; John xix. 34. 

avré te TO BiBX.] ie. the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 7). This detail 
also is an addition to the Mosaic 
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narrative. Though ‘the Book’ was 
the record of the words of God it was 
outwardly the work of man, and so 
required the application of the puri- 
fying, vivifying, blood. Thus in a 
figure the ‘letter’ received a power 
of life. 

mavra Tov Aadv] all the people: not 
of course literally (‘every individual 
of the people’) but representatively. 
All were present, and the act of 
sprinkling was directed to all. 

For éepavricey see v. 13 note. 

20. rtodTo ro aia r. 6.] The words 
in Ex. xxiv. 8 are “Id0d (so Hebr.) 
TO aipa tis Svabnkns ns diébero Kipios 
Mpos vas wept MayT@Y TOY Aoywv Tov- 
tov. It is possible that the corre- 
sponding phrase at the institution of 
the New Covenant (Matt. xxvi. 28) 
may haye influenced the quotation. 

The force of the words is: ‘This 
Blood shed, offered, sprinkled upon 
you, shews the validity and the power 
of the purpose of God.’ So Primasius: 
ac si diceret: Heec est confirmatio 
hujus testamenti quod mandavit ad 
vos Deus. 

ever. mpos vpas| commanded to you- 
ward,...Vulg. mandavit ad vos, to be 
brought to you; you were the people 
to whom the Lord looked in the com- 
mandments which He gave me. The 
full construction appears in Hcclus. 
xly. 3 éveteidaro avd [Mauoei] mpos 
Aadv aitod. Yet comp. Acts iii. 25 
61a8. ns 0 Geds di€Oero mpos rovs ma- 
Tépus.... 

The sprinkling of the Tabernacle 
and its vessels took place at a later 
time. They were not yet made when 
the Sacrifice of the Covenant was 
offered. Moreover it is not recorded 
in the Pentateuch that the Tabernacle 


was sprinkled with blood, though it 
‘and all that was therein’ was anointed 
with oil (Ex. xl.9; comp. Philo, Vit. 
Mos. iii. § 18; ii. 158 M.). But Josephus, 
like the writer of the Hpistle, regards 
the Tabernacle as having been conse- 
crated with blood: tyv re oxnyny, Kai 
Ta mepl avriy oKevn éedaim te mpobv- 
papery Kaas eirov kal TO aipate TAY 
Tavpay kal Kpiav opayevtay Kal” éxa- 
oTny nuepay évos Kara yévos [ebepareve | 
(Antt, iii. 8, 6), 

21. kai...6€...]| And the tabernacle 
aso....Vulg. Etiam (tabernaculum). 
The combination is found here only 
in the Epistle. It occurs in the Epis- 
tles of St Paul, Rom. xi. 23 kdkeivor 
dé; 1 Tim. iii. 10 kat odroe 8€; 2 Tim. 
iii. 12 kal mavres 5é. Comp. 1 John i. 
3 note. 

T@ aipate] with the blood. The defi- 
nite form (contrast v7. 22 éy aiyaru, 
Xil. 24 aipare pavtiopod) is used to 
bring out the thought that this was 
not the ordinary blood of purification, 
but the blood of the covenant, the 
blood of inauguration. 

22. kat ox. év ai. m.] The position 
of oxeddv, separated from mavra by év 
aipart, shews that it qualifies the whole 
of the following clause: And, I may 
almost say, it is in blood all things... 
The position of év aiy. is significant. 
Blood was the characteristic mean for 
cleansing, though fire and water were 
also used. It is the power of a pure 
life which purifies. Under this aspect 
the Blood becomes, as it were, the 
enveloping medium 7” which (éy), and 
not simply the means or instrument 
through or by which, the complete 
purification is effected. 

The main reference is naturally to 
the service of the Day of Atonement. 
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The word cyeddv occurs again in 
the N.T. in Acts xiii. 44; xix. 26. It 
is found in the Lxx. only in 2 Mace. 
Vad 

mavra| all things, things and men 
alike. The reference is probably to 
the dress of the priests, the attendants 
of the Temple, the offerers of sacrifice. 

Kata Tov vopov| according to the law 
which was itself thus inaugurated by 
blood. 

kal xwpis aipar. ov y. ap.] and apart 
JSrom outpouring of blood there cometh 
no remission. The former statement 
was general (cyedov): this is universal 
(yet there is an exception Lev. vy. 11). 

The principle which is here affirmed 
belongs to the Law ; and finds expres- 
sion in the Pentateuch (Lev. xvii. 11). 
It occurs in identical terms in a later 
legal maxim (O72 NON M75 }'N). 

The ‘outpouring’ of blood may be 
understood in two ways; either of 
the actual slaughter of the victim, or 
of the pouring out of the blood upon 
the altar. Neither idea is in itself 
complete. The provision of the blood 
and the application of the blood are 
both necessary. Maimonides, in speak- 
ing of the Passover, lays down that 
‘the sprinkling of the blood is the 
main point (7p'y) in sacrifice’ (de Sacr. 
i. 2, § 6). 

The word aiuatexxvoia, Vulg. san- 
guinis effusio (fusio), is found else- 
where only in patristic writings. 

deots] The absolute use of dpeors 
is remarkable. Elsewhere in the N.T., 
except Luke iv. 18 (from Lxx.), the 
word is always used with a gen. 
(usually dpapridv). The absence of 
further definition here (contrast x. 18) 
leaves it with the broad sense of 
‘release,’ ‘deliverance,’ not so much 
from special sins as from the bondage 
of which wrong-doing is a result. In 
this sense ‘cleansing’ is to a certain 
degree opposed to ‘release.’ The one 
marks the removal of the stain, the 
other the enabling for action. 


At the same time the choice of 
yivera, in place of éoriv, presents the 
release as the issue of the operation 
of a divine law. Comp. vii. 12, 18; 
xi. 6. 

Chrysostom in comparing the use 
of Blood under the Old and New 
Covenants writes of Christ and His 
disciples: mod roivyy 7d BiBXiov éxa- 
Onpe; tas Stavoias avTav- avrol yap 
Hoav BiBXia ths Kawhs SuaOyKns. mov 
d€ ra okevdn THs Aecroupyias; avrol clot 
mod O€ 7 oKnvn; avrol eiou madw éevol- 
Know yap év avrois Kal éumepuratica, 
noi. 

23—28. The writer of the Epistle 
goes back now to the consideration of 
the fulfilment of the work of Christ. 
The exposition of the full meaning of 
‘blood’ as the means of atonement 
and ratification came in as a necessary 
parenthesis. The last illustration— 
the use of the blood in cleansing’ all 
human means of approach to God 
under the Old Covenant—supplies the 
transition to the thought of Christ’s 
cleansing the heavenly sanctuary 
‘through His own Blood’ (v. 23); so 
He entered once for all into heaven 
itself to fulfil His atoning work (24— 
26). And that single entrance sug- 
gests the thought of a corresponding 
return (27 f.). 

The paragraph offers an additional 
feature in the preeminence of the new 
order over the old. The sacrifice on 
which it rests is better (12 f.): the 
covenant in which it is embodied is 
better (15—22): the service also—one 
sovereign and all-sufficing act—is 
better (23—28). 

(c) vv. 23—28. The truths taught 
by Christ’s Entrance into the Pre- 
sence of God. 

The Blood of Christ by which the 
New Covenant was inaugurated was 
available also for the cleansing of the 
heavenly archetype of the earthly 
sanctuary (23). For Christ has en- 
tered once for all into the Presence 
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of God for us, haying overcome sin for 
ever (24—26); and men now await 
the Return of the great High-priest to 
announce the accomplishment of His 
work (27, 28). 

37Tt was necessary therefore that 
the copies of the things in the heavens 
should be cleansed with these, but the 
heavenly things themselves with better 
sacrifices than these. **For Christ 
entered not into a Holy place made 
with hands, like to the pattern of the 
true, but into the heaven itself, now 
to appear openly before the face of 
God on our behalf ; >nor yet did He 
enter in order that He may often 
offer Himself, as the High-priest 
entereth into the Holy place year by 
year with blood not his own ; *since 
in that case He must often have 
suffered since the foundation of the 
world; but now once for all, at the 
close of the ages, hath He been mani- 
Jested to disannul sin by the sacrifice 
of Himself. 77 And inasmuch as it 
ts appointed for men once to die, and 
after this cometh judgment; *even 
so Christ also, having been once 
offered to carry the sins of many, 
shall appear a second time, apart 
Srom sin, to them that wait for Him, 
unto salvation. 

23. This verse serves for the re- 
turn from the line of thought in ov. 
13—22 to that indicated generally in 
vv. 11, 12. The consideration of the 
use of blood for cleansing and for 
remission under the Law throws light 
upon the significance of Christ’s Blood 
in connexion with His heavenly minis- 
try. That which was done in symbol 
on earth required to be done truly in 
the spiritual order. In regard to the 
individual conscience, the Blood of 
Christ has absolute eternal validity 
(w. 14): in regard to the scene—if we 
may so speak—of the future service 
of the Church, the Living Christ fulfils 


that which was represented by the 
blood of victims. 

dvaykn ovv...] Lt was necessary 
therefore, since blood is the means 
of purification for all that is con- 
nected with man’s service of God, 
that the typical sanctuary, the copies 
of the things in the heavens, should be 
cleansed with these, but the heavenly 
things themselves with better sacrifices 
than these. The fact that such a mode 
of purifying by blood was enjoined for 
the material instruments of worship 
carried with it the inevitable con- 
sequence that some analogous and 
therefore some nobler purification 
should be provided for the divine 
archetypes. 

In an external system the purifica- 
tion might be external, but in the 
spiritual order it was requisite that 
the purification should be of corre- 
sponding efficacy, spiritual and not 
material only. 

The whole structure of the sentence 
requires that ‘cleansed’ should be 
supplied in the second clause from 
the first, and not any more general 
term as ‘inaugurated.’ In what sense 
then can it be said that ‘the heavenly 
things’ needed cleansing ? 

The necessity for the purification of 
the earthly sanctuary and its vessels 
came from the fact that they were to 
be used by man and shared in his 
impurity (comp. Lev. xvi. 16). 

Agreeably with this view it may be 
said that even ‘heavenly things,’ so 
far as they embody the conditions of 
man’s future life, contracted by the 
Fall something which required cleans- 
ing (comp. 1 Tim. iv. 4 f. kadov, dyidte- 
ta). Man is, according to the revela- 
tion in Scripture, so bound up with 
the whole finite order that the conse- 
quences of his actions extend through 
creation in some way which we are 
unable to define (compare Gen. iii. 
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Pon. ; 1s. xxiv. 5, 65 Jer xxiii, 10; 
Rom. viii. 18. ff.). And conversely 
the effect of Christ’s work extends 
throughout creation with reconcil- 
ing, harmonising power: Eph. i. 10; 
Col. i. 20. 

dvaykn| It was necessary. The refer- 
ence is definite, to the purification of 
the earthly sanctuary on the one hand 
by the High-priest, and of the heavenly 
sanctuary by Christ. For avayxn see 
v. 16; Matt. xviii. 7; and for dmodely- 
para (Vulg. exemplaria) c. viii. 5 note. 

rovros kaO.| with these ceremonial 
observances, that is, the blood of bulls 
and goats, applied according to the 
directions of the Law. The Mosaic 
system was external: the means of 
purification were external also. 

avTa Ta érovpama| This phrase, as 
distinguished from ra é¢y rots ovpavois 
expresses those things, answering to 
the sanctuary with all its furniture, 
which have their proper sphere in the 
heavenly order (comp. ¢. iii. 15 Vill. 5 
notes; John iii. 12), and not simply 
those things which are there. 

kpeirroot Ovaoias]| The plural is used 
for the expression of the general idea 
(kp. 6. mapa ravras). And in point of 
fact the single sacrifice of Christ ful- 
filled perfectly the ideas presented by 
the different forms of the Levitical 
sacrifices, the sacrifices of service 
(burnt-offering and peace-offering), and 
the sacrifices for atonement (sin-offer- 
ing and trespass-offering). 

24—26. The writer shews that 
Christ has satisfied the requirement 
which he has described in v. 23. He 
has entered heaven itself to make ready 
a place for us (v. 24); and that not by 
providing for the accomplishment of a 
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recurrent atonement (vv. 25, 26 a); 
but by vanquishing sin for ever (26 6). 

24. ov yap eis yecp.] The clause 
justifies the reference to the purifica- 
tion of the heavenly things. If we 
consider what was needed for the due 
preparation of that spiritual Taber- 
nacle for man’s service and God’s 
revelation of Himself we shall feel the 
greatness of the requirements. For 
it was no Holy place made by hands 
Christ entered, and entered once for 
all, but heaven ttself. He has ful- 
filled therefore, necessarily fulfilled, 
all those requirements to which the 
symbols pointed. 

The epithet ye:poroinra stands em- 
phatically first: ‘for it was not into 
a hand-made sanctuary Christ en- 
tered.’ 

The title Xpucréds has become a 
proper name: v. I13; ¢. iii. 6. It 
stands emphatically at the end of the 
sentence as yetporoinra at the begin- 
ning. 

avritura tay an.| like to the patiern 
(rémos c. Vili. 5) of the true...Vulg. 
exemplaria verorum, O.L. exempla- 
rium veritatis (allegoria verorum), 

In the two passages in which the 
word dvrirumoy is used in the N.T. the 
sense corresponds with the two funda- 
mentally different ideas of rvmos. The 
tumos may be the archetype (comp. 
Acts vii. 44) of which the dyriruzor is 
the provisional copy, as here; or the 
tumos may be the provisional ad- 
umbration (comp. Acts vii. 43) of 
that which the dvriruroy more com- 
pletely expresses. So the water of 
baptism answered as dyriruroy to the 
water of the flood which bore in safety 
the tenants of the ark (1 Pet, iii. 21). 
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eis avrov Toy ovp.] The sing. (ovpa- 
vés) occurs again xi. 12; xii. 26. The 
plural marks the whole heavenly order: 
the singular that which we conceive 
of as locally definite. ‘The heaven 
itself” ‘the very heaven,’ is regarded 
as the absolute truth which the Holy 
of Holies symbolised, ‘quo nihil ul- 
terius.’ 

yov éuaucd. T& poo. T. 6. now to 
appear openly before the face of God. 
Vulg. ut appareat nunc vultui Dei. 
(The Old Latin rendering modo ap- 
paruit persone Det implies a reading 
évehavicbn.) The open evident ap- 
pearance of Christ before the face of 
God is contrasted with the appear- 
ance of the High-priest in the dark 
sanctuary veiled by the cloud of in- 
cense (Lev. xvi. 12 f.). 

So too the ‘face of God’ suggests 
the idea of a’ vision direct and abso- 
lute, not like that of ‘the glory of the 
Lord’ (Ex. xl. 34 ff.), or even that 
granted to Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 18 ff.). 

The word éudaviter Oa (Matt. xxvii. 
53; comp. Rom. x. 20), as distinguish- 
ed in such a connexion from davepod- 
o6at (2 Cor.y. 11f.), conveys the thought 
of that being made a clear object of 
sight, which under ordinary circum- 
stances is not so (comp. Wisd. i. 2; 
XVi. 21; xvii. 4 ddopara evedavitero ; 
John xiv. 21 f.) "Eugdarys is the 
general opposite to ‘invisible,’ as 
davepos is to ‘indistinct.’ In Christ 
humanity becomes the object of the 
regard of God. In the glorified Son 
the words used at critical revelations 
during His earthly work find absolute 
fulfilment : év cot evdoxnoa (Lk. iii. 22; 
Matt. xvii. 5: [xii. 18)). 
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The phrase ‘the face of God (of the 
Father)’ occurs in the N.T. only Matt. 
xviii. 10; Apoe. xxii. 4; and in quota- 
tions from the txx.: Acts ii. 28; I 
Pet. iii. 12; in addition to the oceur- 
rence of the phrase po mpoowrrov 
kupiov (Matt. xi. 10 &c.). In the O.T. 
the thought of ‘the face’ (O33) of 
God occupies an important place, as 
expressing the revelation of His Pre- 
sence (Hx. xxxiii. 14; Deut. iv. 37, 
R. V.); and that either in judgment 
(Ps. xxi. 10 Hebr.); or, as the defence 
(Ps. xxxi. 20) and crowning joy of the 
faithful (Ps. iv. 7; xvii. 15). The sig- 
nificance of the phrase is seen specially 
in the priestly blessing: Num. vi. 25 ; 
comp. Ps, iv. 6. 

In this connexion it appears strange 
at first that Christ should be said to 
have entered the heavenly sanctuary 
‘to appear openly’ before the face of 
God and not to look on the face of 
God: that He should be described as 
the object of the vision of God and 
not that God should be spoken of as 
seen perfectly by Him. The expla- 
nation of the form of thought seems 
to lie in this, that everything finally 
must be referred to God: that which 
bears His regard is accepted by Him. 
Comp. Gal. iv. 9 yvovres Oedv waddov 
b€ yvwobevres vd Oeod: I Cor. xiii. 
I2 Tore emiyvocopat Kabas Kal ere- 
ywooOnv: 1 Cor. Vill. 2, 3 €t tus dyara 
Tov Gedy, ovTos éyvwarat Un’ avrod. 

Nor must we limit the conception 
of the appearance of Christ before the 
face of God to one part of His work. 
It is commonly regarded only as the 
effective manifestation of His redeem- 
ing Passion (e.g. apparet vultui, id est 
preesentize et benevolentize Dei Patris, 
intercedens apud eum pro nobis osten- 
dendo cicatrices vulnerum que pro 
nostra redemptione pertulit. Herv.) ; 
but it is necessary to include in it 
also the thought of the revelation of 
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humanity consummated by the fulfil- 
ment of the will of God (x. 9 ff.). The 
‘appearance’ of Christ alone is, to our 
conception, the adequate presentment 
of the whole work of the Son to the 
Father (comp. c. vii. 25 note). 

There is another peculiarity in the 
form of expression which requires to 
be noticed, the combination of viv 
with the aor. é¢udancOqva.~ This 
combination appears to affirm two 
complementary truths and to exclude 
two opposite errors. The manifesta- 
tion of Christ, in whom humanity is 
shewn in its perfect ideal before the 
face of God, is ‘one act at once’ 
(éugparnocOjva); and still for us who 
work in time it is in the case of each 
believer a present act (viv). There is, 
to look at the subject from the op- 
posite side, no succession in the fulfil- 
ment of His work; and, on the other 
hand, it cannot in any sense grow old. 

Such epexegetical infinitives as 
€ppano Ojva are generally in the aorist 
as expressing the abstract thought 
(ce. 9; Matt. xi. 7; xx. 28; Luke i. 17); 
but the present is also used when the 
idea of continuance or repetition pre- 
dominates: John iv. 15; Lk. viii. 8; 
Mk. iii. 14; vii. 4; 1 Cor. i. 17. Both 
tenses are combined 1 Cor. x. 7. 

The manifestation of Christ before 
God is ‘on our behalf’ (dmép judr). 
In Him humanity obtains its true 
harmony with God, and in Him it 
can bear the full light of God. He 
can be therefore, in virtue of His 
perfect manhood, our Advocate (1 
John ii 2 “Incotvy Xpiorov Sixacov). 
Niv yap mpérov, as Theodoret says, 
«is Tov odpavoy pias dvehnrvbev dvOpe- 
aela; and each Christian in Christ, 
as well as through Him, has access to 
God: Eph. iii. 12 («v GB EXOMEV THY. 
mpocayoyyv). Comp. ¢. vii. 25. 

25. The writer of the Hpistle goes 


on to meet another difficulty of his 
Jewish readers while he unfolds the 
absolute uniqueness of Christ’s Death. 
They found it hard to understand 
how Christ should die, and how 
one death could have never-ending 
virtue. It is shewn from the very 
nature of the case that He could only 
die once, and that by this Death He 
satisfied completely the wants of 
humanity. 

ov’ wva,..] Nor yet did He enter 
(elomdOev) in order that He may again 
often offer Himself,and so enter afresh 
as the High-priest from time to time. 
The main idea of the writer seems to 
be: ‘Christ did not enter in order to 
secure an access to God which might 
be available on repeated occasions.’ 
Then for such a phrase as ‘in order 
to repeat His entrance’ he substi- 
tutes ‘in order to offer Himself, and 
thus by bringing into preeminence the 
preliminary condition of entrance he 
shews the impossibility of repetition. 

moAAakis] The parallel is between 
Christ’s offering and entrance and the 
High-priest’s offering and entrance as 
a whole repeated year by year. The 
idea that the parallel is between 
Christ’s work and the repeated en- 
trances of the High-priest into the 
Holy of Holies on each day of Atone- 
ment, which involved the two sacri- 
fices of the bullock and goat, is against 
the whole form of the argument in 
the Hpistle. The ceremony of the 
Day of Atonement is treated as one 
great act. The thought of the High- 
priest’s offering for himself is neces- 
sarily excluded in the case of Christ 
(vii. 27); but this consideration does 
not come into account here. 

mpoahépy éavtdv] Two different in- 
terpretations of this offering have 
been proposed. It has been supposed 
to correspond with the bringing of 
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the blood into the Holy of Holies, and 
again with the offering of the victim 
upon the altar. The general usage 
of the writer, apart from other con- 
siderations, is decisive in favour of 
the second view. It is unreasonable 
to give a different sense to the words 
from that which they bear in 2 14 
€avtov mpoonveykev Guopov TO Oe@ 
(comp. v. 28), where the reference is to 
the Passion of Christ. See also xi. 
173 Vil. 27 v..; viii. 3 note. 

It was only by the offering upon the 
Cross that the Blood ‘through which’ 
the divine High-priest entered into the 
heavenly sanctuary was made available. 

This sense of the phrase is con- 
firmed by the words which follow, 
where mpocevey6eis stands parallel to 
aroOaveiv, Compare also c. x. 10 dia 
Ths mpoopopas Tov oapatos “Incod 
Xpuiorod, which can only refer to the 
offering on the Cross. 

The contrast of tenses in mpoodépy 
here and mpocevéyxy ©. viii. 3 is clearly 
marked. 

éorep...| An annually repeated sa- 
crifice was the necessary means for ob- 
taining the atoning blood in virtue of 
which the Levitical High-priest enter- 
ed the Sanctuary year by year. 

év aivart ddorpio| The use of dif- 
ferent prepositions in this connexion 
will repay study: v.7 ov xapis aiparos, 
®. 12 Ov aiparos. For the use of év 
compare % 22 é€v aivare Kaé.: X. 19 
ev T@ aip. "Incod: xiii. 20 ev aip. diabn- 
kns aiwviov: and in other Books: Rom. 
iii. 25 Oy mpoéd. tdaor....€v TO aip.: V. 
9 dixawbevres ev TH aip.: Eph. ii 13 
eyernOnre eyyds év TO aip. Tov xp. (i. 7 
ev ...01a Tov aiparos): Apoc. i. 5 Av- 
cartt...€v TO alu. V. 9 Hyopacas...€v TO 
aip.: Vii. 14 éAevxavay...€v TO atu. 

The High-priest was, as it were, 
surrounded, enveloped, in the life 
sacrificed and symbolically communi- 
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cated. Christ Himself living through 
death came before God. 

26. If the one offering of Christ is 
(as has been shewn from its nature) 
sufficient to atone for the sins of the 
whole world, then it is evident that 
its efficacy reaches through all time 
past and future. If it had not been 
sufficient, then it must have been 
repeated. It is assumed that it is 
God’s will that complete atonement 
should be made for sin; and if 
He had willed that this should be 
made in detail and by successive acts, 
occasion must have arisen in earlier 
ages for Christ’s sufferings, a thought 
in itself inconceivable. The virtue of 
Christ's work for the past in the 
eternal counsel of God is taken for 
granted. 

éerei] Vulg. alioquin, since in that 
case, else. See v. 17, c. x. 2; Rom. iii. 
6; 1 Cor. v. 10, &e. 

ec] For the force of det see c. ii. 1; 
and for the absence of dy 1 Cor. y. 10 
émet dpeiere. Winer, pp. 353 f. 

maéeiv] See c. xiii. 12 note; ii. 9. 
The word is not used in the Epistles 
of St Paul for the Death (‘the Pas- 
sion’) of Christ. Comp. Acts i. 3; (iii. 
18); xvii. 3. 

aro xataBodjs Kéopov] Vulg. ab 
origine mundi. Compare ec. iv. 3 
note. A prospect is opened beyond 
the beginning of the Mosaic system. 
The. divine counsel had a universal 
scope. 

vovi dé] but now, as things actually 
are, once for all, at the close of the 
ages, hath He been manifested to dis- 
annul (set at naught) sin by the sacri- 
Jice of Himself, Vulg. nunc autem 
semel in consummatione seculorum 
ad destitutionem peccati per hostiam 
suam apparuit, Hach element in 
this sentence brings out some contrast 
between the work of Christ and that 
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of the Levitical High-priests. Their 
sacrifices were repeated year by year 
during a long period of preparation : 
His sacrifice was offered once for all 
at the close of the succession of ages. 
They by their action called sins to 
mind (c. x. 3): He annulled sin. They 
provided typical atonement through 
the blood of victims : He provided an 
absolute atonement by the sacrifice of 
Himself. With them the most im- 
pressive fact was the entrance into 
the darkness in which the Divine 
Presence was shrouded: with Him 
the manifestation on earth, still real- 
ised as an abiding reality, brought the 
Divine Presence near to men. 

Generally it is made plain that 
Christ accomplished all that the Levi- 
tical Service pointed to. 

anaé| Theabsolute oneness of Christ’s 
offering has been touched upon before, 
®. 123 ¢ vii. 27. In proportion as 
this truth was felt, the weakness of 
the Levitical offerings, shewn by their 
repetition, became evident. _ 

It is assumed that the repetition of, 
Christ’s suffering in the future is in- 
conceivable. 

emt ouvredela Tay ai.| at the close of 
the ages, of a long and complex course 
of finite development. The exact 
phrase is not found elsewhere in the 
N.T. 

Compare Matt. xili. 39 cuvrédAeca 
aidvos: VU. 40, 49 €v Th OUYT. TOU aidvos: 
XXIV. 3 7 07) mapovola Kat curt. Tod ai.: 
XXVili. 20 €ws tHe curt. Tov ai. For 
ént (as distinguished from éyv) see vv. 
io, 15 notes; Phil. i. 3. 

Similar phrases occur in the Greek 
translations of Daniel: ix. 27 ovrr. 
KatpOv ; X11. 13 curr. nwEepar. 

*Erl curtedla Tov aidver has a some- 
what different meaning from én’ éoyd- 
Tov Toy nu. TovTay (c.i.2). This latter 
phrase describes the last period of 
‘the present age’ (see note); while 


emt ovrreheig rv al. marks a, point of 
termination of a series (so to speak) 
of preparatory ages. The Death of 
the Lord, including His Resurrection 
and Ascension, is essentially the be- 
ginning of a new development in the 
life of man and in the life of the 
world. It was needful, as we speak, 
that the ‘natural’ development of man 
should have had fullest scope before 
Christ came. 

Aca ri emi ovrtedela TOY aidvey; 
Chrysostom asks, and answers pera rd 
moka Guaprnuara’ ei pev odv rapa Ty 
dpxny éyévorro (leg. éyévero) efra ovdels 
érlorevoev, Hv ay ro THs olkovopias 
avovntov. 

The word ovvréAeca occurs in the 
N.T. only in the passages which have 
been quoted. It occurs frequently in 
the uxx. A characteristic use is found 
in Ex. xxiii. 16 éopr}) cuvredelas (‘of 
ingathering’). As distinguished from 
téhos, the end as one definite fact, 
guvréheva eXpresses a consummation, 
an end involving many parts. Com- 
pare ouvredety Luke iy. 2; Acts xxi. 
27; ¢ viii. 8; Luke iv. 13. 

The plural aléves occurs again in 
the Hpistle; xiii. 8, 21; and, in a 
different connexion, i. 2 (note); xi. 3. 

In each case it preserves its full 
meaning. The whole discipline and 
growth of creation in time is made up 
of manifold periods of discipline, each 
having its proper unity and complete- 
ness. Per szecula debemus intellegere 
omnia que facta sunt in tempore 
(Primas. ad c. i. 2). 

els d0érnow Ths auapr.| This thought 
goes beyond ‘the redemption from 
transgressions’ (v. 15). It is literally 
‘for the disannulling of sin’ (vii. 18 
adérnous mpoay. evt.). Sin is yanquish- 
ed, shewn in its weakness, ‘set at 
naught’ (Mk. vii. 9; Gal. iii. 15). 

The comment of Theodoret deserves 
notice: mavtehds ths auaprias Karé- 
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The use of the singular rijs auaprias 
brings out this general, abstract con- 
ception (comp. x. 18 mpooopa rept 
duaprias). Elsewhere in the Epistle 
the work of Christ is regarded in its 
action on the many actual sins in 
which sin shews itself. Comp. p. 32. 

In this connexion different phrases 
are used which present different as- 
pects of its efficacy. 

[The Son] sat down on the right 
hand of the Majesty Kabapiopov TOY 
dpaptiay momoduevos (i. 3). He is a 
merciful and faithful High-priest «is 
TO tAaoKerOat Tas dpaptias Tov haov 
(ii, 17. (Compare ix. 15 dzodv- 
Tpwow Tov emt TH mpoTy SiaOyKn Tapa- 
Bacewv.) 

It is further said that the ‘blood of 
bulls and goats is unable ddaupety 
duaprias (x. 4),’ and that the Levitical 
sacrifices cannot mepredeiy adpaprias 
(x. 11); where it is implied that the 
Blood and Sacrifice of Christ have 
this efficacy. 

So sins are presented as a defile- 
ment which clings to man, a force 
which separates him from God, a 
burden which he bears, a robe of 
custom in which he is arrayed. 

dia tis Ovoias adrov] The phrase, 
referring as it does to év atpari dAXo- 
tpi@ v. 25, cannot mean anything less 
than ‘the sacrifice of Himself” The 
word 6vgia is used again of Christ c. 
x. 12; and in connexion with mpoc- 
dopa in Eph. v. 2. 

mepavépwra] He, who is our High- 
priest, hath been manifested, hath 
entered the visible life of men as 
man. On the scene of earth, before 
the eyes ‘of men, He has overcome 
death (comp. 1 Cor. xv. 54—57). And 
more than this: the fact of the Incar- 
nation is regarded in its abiding 
consequences. The manifestation of 
Christ continues in its effects. 


In this relation the ‘manifestation’ 
of Christ offers a contrast to the veil- 
ing of the High- priest i in darkness when 
he: was engaged in fulfilling his atoning 
service. Christ is withdrawn and yet 
present: hidden and yet seen. 

Contrast 1 John iii. 5, 8; i. 2 (epa- 
vepoOn); I Pet. i. 20 (chavepwbévros): 

The perfect occurs again v. 8; 2 
Cor: v. 11; Rom. tik 21. 

27,28. The fulfilment of the work 
of the Levitical High-priest suggests 
another thought. When the atone- 
ment was completed the High-priest 
came again among the people (Lev. 
xvi. 24). So too Christ shall return. 
He shall in this respect also satisfy 
the conditions of humanity. His 
Death shall be followed by the mani- 
festation of His righteousness in the 
judgment of God. 

27. The conditions of human life 
are regarded as furnishing a measure 
by analogy of the conditions of Christ’s 
work as man. He fulfilled the part 
of man perfectly in fact and not in 
figure (as by the Mosaic sacrifices). 
For Him therefore Death, necessarily 
one, must be followed by a Divine 
Judgment. 

ka? dcov...ovTws xai...|] inasmuch 
as...even so also...Vulg. guemadmo- 
dum...sic et...Ka@ dcov is found in 
the N.T. only in this Epistle (iii. 3; 
vii. 20); € dcov occurs Matt. ix. 15; 
xxv. 40, 45; Rom. xi. 13; 2 Pet. i 13. 

Ka@ dcov...oUrws kai expresses a 
conclusion drawn from an identity 
between two objects in some particu- 
lar respects (comp. xaOws...oUr@ V. 3), 
while domep...ovrws...(not found in 
this Epistle) describes a complete 
correspondence so far as the objects 
are compared (Rom. v. 12, 19, 21). 

arroxecrat| Vulg. statutum est. Death 
lies stored in the future, ‘laid up’ for 
each man: 2 Tim. iv. 8; Col i. 5. 

peta € Todro...] and after this 
cometh judgment, not in immediate 
sequence of time, but in the develop- 


IX. 28] 


TOUTO Kpiots, *° 
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oUTwSs Kae O Xpirros. drag BpOrenen pels 


eis TO -TIOAAQ@N ANENEPKEIN AMAPTIAC, éK deuTépou xXwpls apuap- 


28 ottrws kat SACD, vg syrr egg: om. Kal 5. 


ment of personal being. The writer 
appears to connect the Judgment with 
the Return of Christ on ‘the Day’: 
Cpx 25, 37: f. 

For the distinction of xpicis, the 
act, the process, of judgment, from 
kpiya, the issue of judgment, the 
sentence, compare c. vi. 2 with x. 27; 
see also John ix. 39; 1 John iv. 17 note. 

28. ovrws xai...] Death finally closes 
man’s earthly work, and is followed 
by the judgment which reveals its 
issue. So too Christ as man died 
once only; and that which answers to 
judgment in His case is the revelation 
of His glory, the revelation of Him- 
self as He is. 

Sicut enim unusquisque nostrum 
post mortem recipit juxta opera sua, 
ita Christus devicta morte et adepto 
regno secundo apparebit expectanti- 
bus se in salutem ut juste vindicet 
suos qui injuste passus est ab alienis 
(Primas.). 

For the force of o ypioros, 
Christ,’ see Addit. Note i. 4. 

amraké mpocevexbeis| Vulg. semel ob- 
latus. The passive form (contrast 2. 
25 tva mpooépy éavrov) completes the 
conception of the Lord’s offering. It 
is on the one side voluntary and on 
the other side it is the result of out- 
ward force. How this outward force 
was exerted and by whom is not 
made known. It cannot be said direct- 
ly that Christ was ‘offered up’ by God, 
nor yet that He was ‘offered up’ by 
men; nor would such a form be used 
to express the offering of Christ by 
Himself (tao rivos mpocevexOcis; vp 
éavrod Sndovere’ evravda ovdé fepéa 
Selkvucw avrov. povoy adda kat Odpa 
kat fepeiov. Chrys.). There is a divine 
law which men unconsciously and even 
involuntarily fulfil This embodies the 
divine will of love and right. The Jews 
were instruments in carrying it out. 


‘the 


els TO ToAAX. avev. au. |tocarry the sins 
of many, Vulg. ad multorum exhau- 
rienda peccata, This most remark- 
able phrase appears to be taken from 
Is. liii. 12 (6) uxx., where the sense is 
‘to take upon himself and bear the 
burden of sin’ But dépew as dis- 
tinguished from Baorag¢ew (comp. ¢. i. 
3 note) involves the notion of carrying 
to some end; and so in 1 Pet. ii. 24 
(the nearest parallel in the N.T.) we 
read ras duaprias avnveyxeyv émt rd 
€vdoy (‘carried up to’). Hence comes 
the sense of ‘offering,’ ‘carrying up to 
the altar’ (vii. 27; xiii. 15; James ii. 
21); and it is difficult to suppose that 
this idea is not present in the phrase 
here. Christ ‘carried to the cross’ 
and there did away with sin and sins. 
Compare Chrysostom: ri dé éori dve- 
veykeiv Guaptias; womep emt tis mpoo- 
opads js avapépopev, mpodépopev kal 
Ta duaprnuata éyovres Eire éxovres 
elre dkovtes nuaptouey ovyyepyoov" 
Toutéott pepyneOa av’tay mp@rov Kat 
Tore THY cvyxepnow airovper, ovTw O17 
kal évravOa yéyove. mov ToUTO Temoinker 
6 Xpicrés; akovaov avrod Aéyorros’ Kat 
vmép avtav ayiatw éuaurdv. (dod avy- 
peyke TA dyapr7 para, Hpev avra amo Tay 
dvOpadrrav kal dvijveryne T@ marpt ovy 
iva Tt opin KaT avTav aAN iva avra 
apy. 

In any case it is essential to the 
understanding of the passage to keep 
strictly to the literal statement. The 
burden which Christ took upon Him 
and bore to the cross was ‘the sins of 
many,’ not, primarily or separately 
from the sins, the punishment of sins. 
‘Punishment’ may be a blessing to the 
child conscious of his sonship. 

In the Lxx. avapépey is used with 


dyaptia in Is, lili, 12 (ny ?); comp. 
Num. xiv. 33; and Is. liii. 11 (230). 
Commonly 8) in connexion with Sin 
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aw \ / > , 
Tas bpOynoer au Tos aUTOV aTrEKOEVYOMEVOLS Els TWTNPLAV. 


dmexdex.: éxdex. D,*. 


is rendered in Lxx. (Pent. Ezek.) by 
hapBavew: Lev. vy. 1, 17; vii. 8 (18) &e. 
Num. ix. 13; xviii. 22 ff. &c, . Kzek. iv. 
5; xxiii. 49; comp. Ezek. xviii. 19 fi 

The word ‘many’ does not (of course) 
imply ‘many out of the whole number 
of men’; but ‘many’ is simply con- 
trasted with Christ’s single person, and 
His single entrance. Compare ii. 10 
note; Matt. xx. 28; xxvi. 28. 

Chrysostom’s note is strangely wide 
of the meaning: d.a ri dé woAAGy etre 
kal pun Tavr@v; ered) py mavres emio- 
Tevoay. vmep amayrwy pev yap améOavev 
eis TO Goat TayTas, TO avTOd pépos, 
dytipporos yap 7 6 Oavaros ékeivos ris 
ndyrov dredeias, ov} mavrey dé Tas dpap- 
tias dynveyke Sua TO pn OeAfoa mavras. 

ex Sevrépov...c@tnpiav] The ‘appear- 
ance’ of Christ corresponds in the 
parallel to the judgment of men. In 
this case the complete acceptance of 
Christ’s work by the Father, testified 
by the Return in glory, is the correla- 
tive to the sentence given on human 
life. He rises above judgment, and 
yet His absolute righteousness receives 
this testimony. For Him what is 
judgment in the case of men is seen 
in the Return to bear the final mes- 
sage of salvation. 

The fulness of this thought finds 
more complete expression by the de- 
scription of Christ’s Return as a return 
‘for salvation’ and not (under another 
aspect) as a return ‘for judgment,’ 
which might have seemed superficially 
more natural. ‘Salvation’ emphasises 
the actual efficacy of His work, while 
‘judgment’ declares its present partial 
failure. 

Nothing indeed is said of the effect 
of Christ’s Return upon the unbeliey- 
ing. This aspect of its working does 
not fall within the scope of the writer; 
and it is characteristic of the Epistle 
that judgment is not directly referred 
to Christ, whom the writer regards 


els owr. NCD, vg syr vg egg: +54 mlorews A syr hl. 


peculiarly as the Royal High-priest. 
Compare c. x. 27 note. 

ex Sevrépov] in comparison with His 
first manifestation on earth: Actsi. II. 

xwpis auaprias] c. iv. 15. Here the 
words stand in contrast with «ds ro 
TOAAGY dveveyxeiy auaprias. At His 
first manifestation Christ took on Him 
the sins of humanity, and, though Him- 
self sinless, endured the consequences 
of sin. At His second coming this 
burden will exist no longer. Sin then 
will have no place. (xy#pav ovkért 
éxovons Kara tay dvOpdmav ths duap- 
tias. Theodt.) 

opOnoerar| Apoc. i. 7; 1 John iii. 2. 
The vision is regarded from the side 
of man who sees, and not (v. 26 mepa- 
véperat) from that of God who reveals. 

By the use of the word déd6ncera 
the Return of Christ is presented as 
a historical fact (comp. Acts i. Io f.). 
But it is to be noticed that the writer 
does not use the word rapovcia, which 
is found in St Matthew, 2 Peter, St 
James, St Paul, St John. Nor does he 
use theword emipavera which hasamore 
limited range: 2 Thess. (ii. 8 4 emg. 
Ths mapovalas avrod), I, 2 Tim., Tit. 

This revelation will be the comple- 
tion of the transitory revelations after 
the Resurrection (1 Cor. xv. 5 ff. 367). 
But, like those, it will be for such as 
wait for Him, even as the people of 
Israel waited for the return of the 
High-priest from the Holy of Holies 
after the atonement had been made. 

The word dmexdéyeoGat appears to be 
always used in the N.T. with reference 
to a future manifestation of the glory 
of Christ (1 Cor. i. 7; Phil. iii. 20), or 
of His people (Rom. viii. 19, 23, 25). 
Comp. 2 Tim. iv. 8. 

els cwtnpiay] to accomplish, con- 
summate salvation, which includes not 
only the removal of sin but also the 
attainment of the ideal of humanity. 
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Additional Note on ix. 7. The service of the Day of 


Atonement. 


The ritual of the Day of Atonement, ‘the Day’ (Joma), is present to 
the mind of the writer throughout this section of the Epistle, and it will be 
convenient to set out the Levitical ordinances in a clear form, that the 
relation of their typical teaching to the work of Christ may be distinctly 
seen (Ley. xvi.; xxiii. 26—32; comp. Ley. xxv. 9; Num. xxix. 11; Hzek. 
xly. 18 ff.). 

The Mishnaic treatise Joma, of which there is a convenient edition by 
Sheringham, gives some additional details as to later usage ; and Delitzsch 
has given a translation of the full account of the service by Maimonides. 
To the edition of Sheringham’s Joma of 1696 is added a very elaborate 
comparison of the work of the High-priest with that of Christ by 
J. Rhenferd. 

The Service of the Day summed up and interpreted the whole con- 
ception of Sacrifices, which were designed by divine appointment to gain 
for man access to God. 

In the same way the High-priest summed up the idea of consecration 
and religious service, represented in different stages by the people, the 
Levites, the priests. 

The occasion of the institution of the Service illustrates its central 
thought. It followed on the death of the eldest sons of Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, for ‘offering strange fire’ (Lev. x. 6 f.; xvi 1; comp. Num. iii. 4; 
xxvi. 61). The way of access to God was not yet freely open: even the 
most privileged servants could only draw near as God provided a way. 

The day was the one Fast of the Law: Acts xxvii. 9 (7 vnoreia). 

All the ordinary priestly duties of the day were done by the High-priest 
in his ‘golden robes, and according to custom he prepared for his work 
by a retirement of seven days. 

On the day itself, after bathing, the High-priest put on his [white] linen 
robes (Lev. xvi. 4; comp. Lk. ix. 29) as representing the people before God, 
while ‘the golden robes’ were appropriate to the messenger of God to the 

eople. 
‘ Then the victims for the congregation and for the High-priest were 
prepared and presented (for sin offerings, a bullock for the High-priest, 
and two goats for the people; for burnt-offerings, a ram for each: Lev. xvi. 
3, 5, 6), and one of the two goats was assigned by lot ‘to the Lord’ and the 
other ‘to Azazel’ (v. 8 ff.). 

All being thus made ready, the High-priest killed the bullock, and 
made atonement ‘for himself and for his house’ (the priesthood), entering 
within the veil, under cover of a cloud of incense that ‘he might not die’ 
(ov. 11 ff.; comp. &. 2). 
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After this (and according to the later ritual he returned meanwhile 
from the Holy of Holies and re-entered it with the blood) he took of the 
blood and sprinkled it with his finger ‘upon the mercy seat eastward,’ and 
‘before the mercy seat seven times’ (v. 14). 

So the High-priest and the scene of the manifestation of God were duly 
atoned, and the High-priest was able to act for the people. He then 
killed the goat, the sin-offering for the people, and dealt with its blood as 
with the blood of the bullock (v. 15). As in the ordinary sacrifices the 
blood was applied in some cases to the altar of burnt-offering and in other 
cases to the altar of incense, so now it was brought to the mercy seat. 
Afterwards the High-priest ‘made atonement’ for the Holy place, being 
there alone (Ex. xxx. 10), and for the altar of burnt-offering (vz. 16 ff.). 

Atonement having been thus made for priests and people and the whole 
place of service (the sanctuary in its three parts), the High-priest ‘laid 
both his hands upon the head of the live goat, and confessed over it all the 
iniquities of the children of Israel [with which the Law dealt]...putting 
them upon the head of the goat, and sent it away...into the wilderness’ 
(we. 20 ff.). 

Thus the special service was ended. The High-priest put off his linen 
garments in the Holy place, washed himself, put on his robes and offered 
the burnt-offerings for himself and the people, ‘and made an atonement for 
himself and the people’ (vz. 23 ff.). 

Last of all the bodies of the sin-offerings were carried without the camp 
and wholly consumed (2. 27). 

Thus in a figure year by year the people had access to the Presence of 
God in the person of the High-priest. The fellowship between God and 
the people, established by the Covenant but marred by sins against its 
conditions, was restored. By the virtue of an offered life communion 
became possible. 

To this end there was a double sacrifice for the High-priest and for the 
people, and a double representation of the people by the High-priest 
and by the sin-offering; and till the atonement was made for the High- 
priest he could only enter the Holy of Holies under the cloud of in- 
cense. It is needless to point out the general fulfilment of the type by 
Christ. One point only, which appears to have been left unnoticed, may 
be suggested for consideration. The High-priest entered ‘the unseen’ 
twice, once for himself, once for the people. May we not see in this a 
foreshadowing of the two entrances of Christ into ‘the unseen’? Once He 
entered, and came back victorious over death, ready in His glorified 
humanity to fulfil His work for His people. Again He entered the unseen 
‘to appear (€udanoOjva) before the face of God for us,’ and hereafter 
returning thence ‘He shall appear (6@énoera:) a second time to them that 
wait for ‘Him? 
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Additional Note on ix. 9. The pre-Christian idea of 
Sacrifice. 


There is no reason to think that Sacrifice was instituted in obedience Sacrifice 
to a direct revelation}, universal. 


It is mentioned in Scripture at first as natural and known. 

It was practically universal in pree-Christian times [Kalisch’s reference 
to Strabo xi. 11, 8 is in error (ovdev OFdv Ovovcr)|. Compare Hes. Op. 
134 ff.; Porph. de abst. ii. 8 [Theophrastus]. . 

In due time the popular practice of Sacrifice was regulated by revelation 
as disciplinary, and also used as a vehicle for typical teaching. 

Sacrifice, in fact, in the most general form, belongs to the life of man, 
and, in the truest sense, expresses the life of man. It is essentially the 
response of love to love, of the son to the Father, the rendering to Gop in 
grateful use of that which has been received from Him. Language cannot 
offer a more impressive example of moral degeneration in words, than the 
popular connexion of thoughts of loss and suffering with that which is a 
divine service. 

In considering the Biblical teaching on Sacrifice we must take account 
of 

I. Narurau Conceptions. 
II. Breurcan Tracuine. 
I. Narurau Conceptions. 
1. The general idea. 


The natural idea of sacrifices in each case is shaped by the view which is (1) Sacri- 
entertained by men of their relation to the unseen. fices as a 


tribute ; 
(1) They recognise, to speak generally, a relation of dependence on ~ 
unseen powers, conceived after their own likeness. Hence they bring 
A royal tribute, as to some earthly king, either 


(a) Regular offerings, from a common sense of obligation ; or 
(8) Special offerings, in respect of particular occasions. 


ferent Encyclopedias give references 
to the Literature, but I am not ac- 


1 As in the case of the pre-Christian 
Priesthood I had hoped to write an 


Essay on pre-Christian Sacrifice, but 
I can do no more than set down a few 
notes which may be useful in marking 
some main points in the inquiry. Those 
who have dealt with the Scriptural 
ordinances and teaching on Sacrifice 
have too commonly neglected ethnic 
institutions. Even now more illustra- 
tions may be expected from Egypt and 
from Assyria. The articles in the dif- 


» quainted with any book which deals 
with the subject in its full range and 
significance. Kalisch has accumulated 
a great mass of material in his Essay 
attached to his edition of Leviticus, 
but it requires sifting; and Dillmann’s 
notes in the Kurzgef. Exeg. Handb. are 
extremely useful. The books of Lippert 
and Tylor already referred to (p. 139 
note) contain much that is valuable. 
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(2) as gifts (2) More particularly they necessarily connect joy and suffering with 
on special the unseen. Hence follow 


eon (a) Eucharistic offerings in acknowledgment of benefits. 
(8) Deprecatory offerings to obtain relief. 
(y) Impetratory offerings to obtain blessings. These are connected 
with prayer as a gift with a request. Comp. Tylor, ii. 340. 


Express Such offerings are of two kinds: 

different (a) To gratify: the offering of that which is valued, as presents in 
urposes PRS ee. 

- ae homage ; self-abnegation in fasting. 


(8) To benefit: the offering of that which is thought useful as food, 
of which the spiritual element is supposed to be consumed. Comp. Monier 
Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 428. 


different And they embody two kinds of feeling (love or fear) according as the 
feelings. power is conceived to be 


(a) Good and righteous; or 
(8) Malevolent or capricious. 


The difference is shewn in the most extreme case. Thus there are two 
aspects of human sacrifices. 


(a) To prove the complete devotion of the worshipper. 


(8) To propitiate the cruelty of the power to which the sacrifice 


is made. 
Classifi- So far, with the partial exception of the Eucharistic offerings, the 
cation. —_—-sacrifices have a personal end (thank-offerings: fear-offerings: prayer- 
offerings). 


In accordance with this general view Theophrastus (quoted and adopted 
by Porphyry, de abst. ii. 24; comp. 44) classes Sacrifices as 7 dva tipny dud 
xapw 7) Sua xpetay trav ayabdy. Moreover they are concerned with material 
things. The feeling by which they are prompted may be that of the slave, 
the subject, the friend, the son. 

But one signal omission will be observed. There are so far no expiatory 
offerings. 

The idea of expiatory offerings, answering to the consciousness of sin, 
does not belong to the early religion of Greece. Expiation was the work 
of special ministers. 

Comp. Plat. Resp. ii. p. 364 B. J. Bernays’ Theophrastos tib. Frém- 
migkett, pp. 106 f. 

It is not possible to determine absolutely in what order the different 
kinds of sacrifice came into use. The order probably depended in a great 
degree upon physical conditions, as the ordinary phenomena of life 
suggested terror or gratitude. This is the teaching of present experience. 


() Pro- 2. Materials of sacrifice. 

ae (1) Simple produce of the earth. 

(2) Pre- Comp. Ovid, Fast. 1. 337 ff.; Porphyr. [Theophr.] de abst. ii. 5 ff.; iv. 22, 
et pro- (2) Prepared produce of the earth: first-fruits of food: juice of 


soma. 
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Comp. Porphyr. [Theophr.] ii. 6. 


(3) Animals. (3). 
Comp. Porphyr. ii. 9. These were generally limited to those used for nue 


food: Porphyr. /.c. ii. 24, 25; offered to ‘demons’: 7d. ii. 36, 38. 
(4) Human beings. (4) Human 
Comp. Porphyr. ii. 27 ff; 54 ff; Just. M. Ap. ii. 12; TertulL Ap. 9; peltee 
CO. Quest. 7; Aug. de Civ. vii. 19. 
The custom of offering human sacrifices was not unfrequently signified 
by See en offerings: Herod. ii. 47; Ovid, Fasti, v. 621 ff.; Tylor, 
ii. 366 f. 
See E. v. Lasaulx, D. Stihnopfer der Gr. u. Rom. 
Here again it is impossible to determine what materials were first used 
in sacrifice. General tradition points to the offering of the fruits of the 
earth as the earliest form of worship. Comp. Plato, Legg. vi. p. 782 0; 
Plut. Quaest. Conv. viii. 8. 3. 


3. Modes of Sacrijice. 

The primitive manner of sacrifice was determined by the thought that 
the Divine Power received the gifts, and shared the feast. Hence the 
use of 

(1) The altar. 
The gifts were symbolically brought near to God. 
(2) Fire. 

The etherealised essence of the gift was borne aloft (Hom. J/. i. 317). 

For descriptions of sacrifices compare Hom. J1. i. 458 ff.; Od. iii. 439 ff. ; 
xiv. 414 ff.; Eur. Electr. 792 ff.; Ar. Paw, 940 ff.: Apoll. Rhod. i. 425 ff. 

The adorning, &c. of the victims preserved the fiction that they met 
death willingly. 


4. Effect of sacrifice. 
The effect of sacrifices was conceived of either as 
(1) ‘Relative, 

When the offering was welcomed as an expression of a real harmony 
of spirit and fellowship between the worshipper and the object of his 
worship ; or 

(2) Absolute, 

When the sacrifice had in itself a positive virtue. This view finds the 
most complete expression in Hindu theology. Comp. Monier Williams, 
Indian Wisdom, p. 31 note. In its popular form it became a subject for 
Classical Satirists: e.g. Luc. de sacr. 2. 

In addition to the sacrifices which formed part of common worship, 
account must be taken of those which were made by vows (¢g. Spolia 
opima), and by voluntary devotion (legends of Macaria, Curtius, the 
Decii). 

Meanwhile the true idea of sacrifice found not infrequent expression : 
e.g. Porphyr. ii. 34, 46. 

Nowhere, as far as I know, is the ethnic conception of sacrifice, as the 
means of a fellowship of men with spirits, and of the one representative of 
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the nation—the Emperor—with Gop, given more fully or impressively than 
in the Sacred Books of China. See Li Ki (Sacred Books of the East, xxvii, 
xxviii.) Books xx, xxi. Comp. Book vii. § 4. 

Il. BrpuicaL TEACHING. 


1. Pre-Mosaic Sacrifices. 
Pree-Mosaic sacrifice is presented to us in two forms: 


(1) Primi- (1) Primitive. 
oe (a) Gen. iv. 4 (Cain and Abel) (i). 


Both offerings are called 179 (gift: comp. Gen. xxxii. 145 xliii. 
11; Num. xvi. 15; 1 Sam. ii. 17; xxvi. 19). 
No altar is mentioned. 
The narrative implies that 
(a) The material is indifferent. 
(b) The spirit of the offerer is that to which God looks (‘Abel and 
his offering,’ ‘Cain and his...’). 
Comp. Hebr. xi. 4. 
(8) Gen. viii. 20 (Noah) (ii). 
An Altar is now first mentioned. 
The offerings are ‘of every clean beast and every clean fowl.’ Thus we 
have the widest offering : a universal consecration in worship of all that is 
for man’s support. 


(2) Patri- (2) Patriarchal Sacrifice. 
ae (a) Abraham. 


Gen. xii. 6, 7 (iii); xii. 8; xiii. 4 (iv). 

An altar at Shechem: Josh. xxiv. 1, 26. 

Gen. xiii. 18 (v). 
An altar at Hebron: 2 Sam. xv. 7. 
Gen. xv. 9 ff. (vi). 

The Covenant offerings. Animals allowed by the Leyitical Law. For 

the birds see Ley. i. 14—17. 
Gen. xxii. 1 ff. (vii). 

At Moriah. The practice of sacrifice familiar (e. 7). 

The offering of Isaac is a critical point in the history of the Biblical 
teaching on Sacrifice. It is shewn that the most absolute faith and devo- 
tion exists without the material exhibition of it. The human sacrifices of 
Canaan were most effectively condemned by the clear proof that the element 
of good to which they witnessed was wholly independent of their horrors. 

It was plainly declared what God would and what He would not have. 

Isaac, the child of promise, was a second time given to faith. Faith 
received him at his birth, as a divine gift, and again from death. He 
became the sign of the power of God and of human self-surrender : Hebr. 
xi. 19. 

Under the Law the first-born were given representatively : Ex. xxii. 29. 

Comp. Euseb. Prep. He. i. 10, p. 37. 

(8) Isaac. 
Gen. xxvi. 25 (viii). 
An altar at Beer-sheba (the altar first, then the tent). Comp. ¢. xxi. 33. 
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(y) Jacob. 
Gen. xxviii. 18 ff. (ix). 
A ‘pillar’ at Beth-el Comp. c. xxxi. 45; xxxv. 14; Ex. xxiv. 43 
Is. xix. 19: ‘pillars’ forbidden, Deut. xvi. 22. Comp. Gen. xxxv. 7 (an altar : 
E]l-beth-el). 
Gen. xxxi. 54 (x). 
A sacrifice and feast at Mizpah: a ‘pillar’ and ‘heap’ set up. Comp. 
c. Xxvi. 30; Ex. xxiv. 11; 2 Sam. iii. 20. 
Gen. xxxiii. 20 (xi). 
An altar at Shalem: El-elohe-Israel (comp. xxxv. 7; Ex. xvii. 15). 
Gen. xxxv. 1 ff. (xii), 7 (xiii). 
An altar at Beth-el (El-beth-el). Comp. ¢. xxviii. 18 ff. 
Gen. xxxv. 14 (xiv). 
A pillar at Beth-el (comp. xxviii. 18). A drink-offering first mentioned. 
Gen. xlvi. 1 (xv). 
Sacrifices at Beer-sheba (c. xxvi. 25). 


The student will notice the wide range of details in these incidents. Wide 
(a) There is mention of parce 
Minchah (i); Olah (ii) (vii); Zebach (x) (xv); Nesek (xiv). 
Anointing with oil (ix). 
(6) The altar is said to be 
“Puilt’ (ii) (iii) (v) (vii) (xiii) ; ‘made’ (iv) (xii); ‘set up’ (xiv). 
(c) A pillar is 
‘placed’ (ix); ‘set wp’ (xiv). 
(d@) In other cases no altar or pillar mentioned : (i) (vi) (x). 
Compare also Gen. xxi. 33. Abraham planted ‘a tamarisk-tree’ in 
Beer-sheba (R.V,, byix) and called there on the name of the Lord... 
(Amos v. 5; viii. 14). 
To these references may be added: Jobi. 5; xlii. 8; Ex. x. 25. 
On the other hand there is no trace of the idea of Idearepre- 


(a) a Vicarious substitution of the victim for the offerer (not Gen. peated: 
xxii. 13; comp. Mie. vi. 7 f.); or of 
(6) propitiation. 

The thoughts of (a) gratitude and (0) tribute are dominant. 

There is no application of the blood before the Law. 

The perfect ‘naturalness’ of the record is most impressive. 

God is invited to share in the common feast: fellowship with God is 
realised by the worshipper. 

In Ex. xviii. 12 (Jethro) we have the transition to the new order. 
Here the primitive conception of sacrifice is fully recognised when it was 
about to be replaced by a more definite typical teaching. The sacrifice 
of Jethro bears the same relation to the Levitical Law of sacrifice as the 
appearance of Melchisedek to the Levitical Law of Priesthood. 


In Ex. xxiv. 4—11 (the Covenant sacrifice) specific mention is made of 
‘burnt-offerings,’ ‘ peace-offerings,’ and of the sprinkling of the blood. 


Nots. On human sacrifices in Palestine. The following references 
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will be useful in investigating how far human sacrifices were offered in 
Palestine : 
(1) Among the non-Jewish peoples : 
Lev. xviii. 21; xx. 2 ff. 
Deut. xii. 30 ff; xviii. Io. 
2 K. iii. 26 f. (the King of Moab). 
— xvii. 31 (the Sepharvites). 
The passages in the Pentateuch shew how great the temptation would 
be to the Jew to try whether his own faith could rival the devotion of the 
neighbouring nations. 


(2) Among the Jews: 
Jud. xi. 30 ff. (v. 31 distinctly suggests a human offering; so Lxx. 6 
éxrropevduevos, Vulg. guicunque primus fuerit egressus. Oomp. 2. 2). 
[The incident in 2 Sam. xxi. 1—14 is in no sense a sacrifice. See also 
2 Sam. xii. 31.] 
2 K. xvi. 3 (Ahaz): 2 Chron. xxviii. 3. 
— xvii. 17 (the children of Israel). 
— xxi. 6 (Manasseh): 2 Chron. xxxiii. 6. 
— xxiii. 10. 
Is. lvii. 5 (the people). 
Jer. vii. 31 (the children of Judah). 
— xix.5(—). 
— xxxil. 35 (—). 
Ezek. xvi. 20 f. (Jerusalem). 
— xx. 25 f,, 31 (the house of Israel), 
IPSaCyin 7a 
Comp. Mice. vi. 7. 


2. The Levitical Sacrifices. 

The Levitical Sacrifices were based upon existing customs (Lev. xvii. 
1—7). They were in some sense a concession to the spiritual immaturity 
of the people (Jer. vii. 22 f.); but at the same time the legislation by which 
they were regulated guarded them from superstitious excesses, and preserved 
the different true ideas to which natural sacrifice bore witness, and 
completed this instructive expression of devotion by fresh lessons corre- 
sponding with deeper knowledge of God and man. 

(1) The general idea. 

The Levitical offerings express the main thoughts which are expressed 
by the Gentile offerings though they express much more. They are in a 
true sense a tribute brought by a people to its Sovereign (Ex. xxiii. 15; 
xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 16 f.); and they represent what man, in human 
fashion, conceives of as ‘the bread—the food—of God’ (Lev. iii. 11, 16; xxi. 
6, 8, 17, 21; xxii. 25; Num. xxviii. 2, 24; Hzek. xliv. 7). 

This conception was embodied specially in ‘the Shew-bread’; and in 


1 The most general term for anoffer- _ gifts, even those which are not brought 
ing, sacrifice, is 1a (27a to offer, to the altar: Lev. i. 3; ii. 1; iii, 1; 


mpoogépev). This includes all sacred iv. 23; vii. 13; Num. ix. ‘E 
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those sacrifices which are described as ‘of a swect savour’ (Ley. i. 9, 13, 17; 
il. 2, 9,12; iii 5; iv. 31; vi15; viii 21; xxvi31; Num. xv. 7, 10, 13 f; 
XXxvili 6, 13; xxix. 2,6. Comp. Gen. viii. 21; Ex. xxix. 18; 1 Sam. xxvi. 19; 
Phil. iv. 18; Eph. v. 2). 

The idea is naturally connected with idolatrous services (Deut. xxxii. 
38; Is. xv. 11; Jer. vii. 18; Ezek. xvi. 19; xxiii. 41; Bel and Dr.); but it 
admits of a true spiritual interpretation. In this sense it has been most 
justly remarked that God says to us, ‘Give Me my daily bread’ 
(Hengstenberg) ; and under one aspect the Jewish sacrifices were a type of 
this ‘reasonable service’ (comp. Jos. B. J. vi. 2, 1 1) Ka nuépay tpod? [rot 
Oeod}). 

At the same time while God is represented as accepting these gifts from 
men, it is carefully iaid down that He does not need them (Is. xl. 16 f.; 

Ps. 1. 8 ff.). 

Another thought contained in the Gentile sacrifices was recognised in 
the Law. He to whom the sacrifice was offered admitted His worshippers 
(with certain limitations) to His table. They ‘had communion with the 
altar’ (1 Cor. x. 18 of éoOlovres ras Ovoias Kowwvol tod Ovovacrnpiov eici). 

They shared with the Lord in a common feast. 

But all these thoughts of homage, service, fellowship, were shewn to 
rest, as men are, upon the thought of a foregoing atonement, cleansing, 
consecration. This thought was brought out into fullest relief in the 
Levitical ritual by the characteristic use which was made of the blood—the 
virtue of the offered life. 

The foundation of the Levitical law of sacrifice is laid in the Covenant TheLawof 
Sacrifice (Ex. xxiv.). ‘Young men of the children of Israel’—the repre- Sacrifices 
sentatives of the people in the fulness of their vigour—‘offered burnt- Cae 
offerings and sacrificed peace-offerings of oxen unto the Lord’ (v. 5). Covenant 
Such was the spontaneous expression of human worship. But it was not Sacrifice. 
enough. ‘Moses took half of the blood and put it in basons, and half of 
the blood he sprinkled on the altar’ (v. 6). Then followed the pledge of 
obedience ; ‘and Moses took the blood and sprinkled it on the people and 
said, Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord hath made with 
you...’ (%. 8). ‘Then went up Moses and Aaron, Nadab and Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders of Israel ; and they saw the God of Israel...they saw 
God and did eat and drink’ (vv. 9 ff.). So the human desire was justified 
and fulfilled. The blood of the Covenant, the power of a new life made 
available for the people of God, enabled men to hold communion with God 
(v. 11 upon the nobles of the children of Israel He laid not His hand: 
contrast c. xix. 21). The lessons of sacrifice were completed: service, 
cleansing, consecration, fellowship. 

The teaching thus broadly given in the consecration of the people to The ideas 
God found a more detailed exposition in the consecration of the enforced 
priests, the representatives of the people in the divine service (Ex. xxix. ; pega ca 
Ley. viii.). Here, as was natural, the acknowledgment of personal sin Was of the 
more prominent. The bathing, robing, anointing, were followed by the priests. 
sacrifice of a sin-offering (Ex. xxix. 10 ff.). Then one of two rams was 
offered as a whole burnt-offering, ‘a sweet savour,’ and of the other, after 
the blood had been duly applied to the altar and the candidates for the 
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priesthood, part, together with a portion of the prepared bread, was burnt 
for a ‘sweet savour before the Lord, and part with the remainder of the 
bread was eaten by Aaron and his sons by the door of the tent of meeting 
(x. 32): they ate those things wherewith the atonement was made, to 
consecrate, to sanctify them (v. 33). 

It follows from the general idea of the Jewish sacrifices that they were 
ruled by the conception of the Covenant. In part they embodied the 
devout action of those for whom the full privileges of the Covenant were 
in force; and in part they made provision for the restoration of the 
privileges which had been temporarily forfeited. 


Two main Thus the customary sacrifices fall into two groups?: 
groups of 


enctincs. (a) Sacrifices made while the covenant relation is valid. 
(a) The (a) The burnt-offering (7bY). 

Covenant i ecur 

valid. pid rwana 


(8) The peace-offerings (aby, of three kinds: (1) MJ\A thanks- 
giving: (2) 112 vow: (3) 127) free-will offering: Lev. vii. 12, 16). 
Lev. iii. 1 ff. 
With these must be combined 
(y) The meal-offering (7312). 
Ley, ii. 1 ff. 
(8) The Shew-bread (0°98 DM? and later NWN”), 
(e) First-fruits. 


(b) The (6) Sacrifices made in regard to violations of the Covenant. 
Se (a) The sin-offering (AND), 
° Lev. iv. 1 ff. 
(8) The guilt- (trespass-) offering (OY), 
Lev. v. 15 ff. 


To these must be added the various sacrifices for Purification: Lev. xiv. 
(lepers) ; xv. (uncleanness) ; Num. xix. (contact with dead). 

The Peace-offering, through which man entered in a peculiar sense into 
fellowship with God, was offered after the Sin-offering and the Burnt- 
offering: Ley. ix. 18; Num. vi. 16 f. 


The nar- It is necessary to observe that the range of the Levitical atonements 
row range was very narrow. They were confined to 

of sacrifi- soaker : 

cial atone- (a) Bodily impurity. 

ments. (8) Ceremonial offences. 


(y) Sins of ignorance. 
(8) Certain specified offences: Lev. vi. 1, 7; xix. 20. 
They did not deal with moral offences as such: they had no relief for 


1 The student will find it a most absent from each type of sacrifice, 
instructive exercise to set down ina There is no other way in which the 
tabular form the details of the ritual meaning of the Service can be appre- 
given in Ley. i—vii, marking clearly. hended with equal force. 
the elements which are peculiar to or 
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‘high-handed sins.’ Here the voice of Psalmist and Prophet met the 
heart-broken penitent with promises which the Law could not give. 

To the other Sacrifices the Passover must be added, which stood by 
itself and renewed the foundation of the Covenant. 

(2) Materials of Sacrifice. 

The distinction of Sacrifices as ‘bleeding’ and ‘unbloody’ is not 
expressly noticed in the O. T.; but there were occasions when they were 
made separately according to the Levitical ritual. Thus we have to notice 
offerings of 

(a) The produce of the earth. (a) The 

Wine: oil: meal. produce of 

Simple fruits (grapes, olives, &c.1) or flowers were not accepted. ne cae 

It was required that man’s life and labour should have entered into 
that which he offered to God (Gen. iii. 17—19). 

These kinds were mixed in the Meal- (and Drink-) offering (Minchah, 
Nesek) and offered separately in the Holy Place: Bread: Oil (the lamps): 
with Incense, but not with Wine. 

Incense was not offered by itself. 

No details are given as to the Wine: it is once spoken of as 12¥ 
(Num. xxviii. 7). 

The Meal was of ‘corn’: not less than one-tenth of an ephah (a day’s 
food: Hx. xvi. 16). Barley, which was half the value (2 K. vii. 1), was 
admitted only in the offering of jealousy: Num. y. 15 ff. 

The sheaf of first-fruits was of barley, because that is ripe earliest: 
Ley. xxiii. 10 (comp. Ruth ii. 23; 2 Sam. xxi. 9). 

Oil is a natural symbol of refreshment, light, life, spirit. So it was used 
for consecration. Comp. Gen. xxviii. 18; xxxv. 14. 

The Incense was given wholly to God: of this the priest had no part. 

It was a symbol of prayer offered to God only (comp. Apoce. vili. 3 f.; v. 8). 

It was not used with the sin-offering (Ley. v. 11); or with the jealousy- 
offering (Num. y. 15). 

Leaven was not admitted except Ley. vii. 13; xxiii, 17; nor honey 
(except as an oblation of first-fruits) which was especially used in offerings 
to the dead: Porphyr. de antr. Nymph. 18. 

The use of water as ‘poured out before the Lord’ (1 Sam. vii 6; 

2 Sam. xxiii. 16) is obviously exceptional. 

For the Meal-offering, see Lev. ii. 1 ff: for the Drink-offering, Ley. 
XxiL 13, 18, 37; Hx. xxix. 40 f.; xxx 9; Num. xy. 1 ff; for Incense, 

DKS, BOBS BUNS 

(b) Animals. (6) Ani- 

Clean domestic (not wild) animals: oxen; sheep; goats; pigeons: ™#!* 
representing different types of service (comp. Jukes, The Law of the 
Offerings, pp. 77 ff.). 

These served as the support of man’s own life, and were nearest to him 
in labour, and as food. 


1 The nearest approach to the offer- ‘offering of the sheaf of the firstfruits 
ing of the simple grain is Ley. ii. 14; is different: Ley. xxiii. to. Comp. 
yet here the grains are ‘roasted.’ The Ex. xxii. 29; Lev. ii, 12. 
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They were required to be perfect (ODF, dyepor): Deut. xvii. 1; and, in 
detail: Lev. xxii. 18 ff; comp. Mal. i. 8. There was relaxation only in the 
case of the ‘free-will offering’: Lev. xxii. 23. The victims were always 
male in a public offering for the people; and generally a year old: in no 
case less than seven days: Lev. xxii. 27. 

_ As compared with the requirements of other rituals, the Levitical rules 
are singularly simple and significant. They contain no restrictions as to 
colour, &c. 

Salt was used with all sacrifices: Lev. iii 13; Ex. xxx. 35 R.V.; 
comp. Ezek. xliii. 24; Mk. ix. 49 v. 2; and see also Lxx. Ley. xxiv. 7 
(add. kat dda). 

Salt keeps off corruption ; removes impurity ; acts internally like fire ; 
sustains peace (by withdrawing elements of disorder): Mk. ix. 50; and so 
it came to be regarded as a symbol of an indissoluble covenant: Num. 
XViii. 19. 

Compare Philo de vict. § 3 (ii. 240 M.) of Gdes [ovpBodrov] Stapovfs THs 
Tév oupmdvrev, ols yap ay mepuracbaor duatnpodor, Kal ikavod mpocowy- 
patos. 

The ‘meal-offering’ made alone was represented by the ‘Shew-bread.’ 
The offering in Lev. vy. 11 was not a true Minchah; and the offerings of 
first-fruits were of a different order. 

Animal sacrifices alone were made in the sin and guilt offerings (yet 
notice Ley. y. 11). 

The burnt and peace offerings included meal and drink offerings. 

(3) Characteristics of ritual. 

The sacrifices were to be made at an appointed place: Ley. xvii. 3—5. 
The access to God was not yet freely open (comp. John iv. 21). 

The structure of the Altar was prescribed : Hx. xx. 24 f.; xxvii. 1 ff. 

In the Sacrifice itself notice must be taken of (a) the imposition of 
hands, (6) the killing, (¢) the exception of the blood, (d) the application of 
the blood, (e) the disposition of the victim, (/) the sacrificial meal. 

(a) The Semicah. The imposition of hands (Rabb. 13% 2D yepo- 
Gecia). The offerer laid his hands on all offerings except the Paschal 
offering (and birds). Ley. i. 4; iii. 2; iv. 4, 15. 

Compare Num. viii. 10 (Num. xxvii. 20; Deut. xxxiv. 9) (hands laid on 
the Levites); Lev. xvi. 21 (the High-priest laid both hands on the scape- 
goat); Lev. xxiv. 14 (the hands of the witnesses laid on the blasphemer 
before he was stoned). 

The action expressed an intimate connexion between the offerer and 
the victim: in some sense a connexion of life: a dedication to a repre- 
sentative office. 


The interpretation in each case depended upon the particular office or 
act to be fulfilled by the offering. 

(6) The killing (NOHY :NIt and YN to be distinguished). As a 
general rule the killing of the victim (unless it was a bird) was not the 
work of the priest but of the offerer in the case of private sacrifices : 


Lev. i. 5; ili. 2; iv. 24, 29, 33; though the priests might kill them. Compare 
Oehler, § 126. 
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In sacrifices for the whole nation, the victims were killed by the priests 
who here represented the offerers ; and so on the Great Day of Atonement 
they were killed by the High-priest : Lev. xvi. 15. 

In the cleansing of the leper the victims were necessarily killed by the 
priest : the leper was outside the Congregation : Ley. xiv. 1 3,125, 

The victim was killed with the least possible pain: no stress was laid on 
death as suffering. 


(c) The exception of the blood. (c) The ex- 
es blood of the victim was the appointed means of atonement: Lev. eae 


It was received by the priests (2 Chron. xxix. 22; comp. 2 Chron. 
Xxx TO)! 

In certain cases it was mixed with water: Lev. xiv. 5 f£; but nothing 
is said in the O. T. of the mixture noticed in Hebr. ix. 19. 


(d) The application of the blood. (d) The 
This was the most significant part of the sacrifice. The rules in their eager 


solemn variety of detail are characteristic of the Levitical ritual. Else- blood 
where we read generally of the blood being poured upon the altars. In ; 
some cases (¢.g. in Arabia) idols were smeared with blood. But there is 
apparently no parallel to the minute distinctions as to the use of the blood 
observed in Judaism. 

The blood was applied by the priests only, and in four different ways. 

i. It was ‘sprinkled’ (P71 to asperse), i.e. probably it was all thrown 
about from the bowl directly or by the hand from the bowl ‘on the altar 
[of burnt-offering] round about’: Lev. i. 5; iii. 2; vii. 2, &c. This was 
done in the case of burnt-, peace-, and guilt-offerings. : 


ii, It was ‘applied’ (]02 to give) to the horns of the altar of burnt- 
offering, and the remainder poured out at the base of the altar: Ley. 
iv. 30. This was done in the case of a sin-offering for ‘one of the common 
people.’ 

iii. It was carried into the Holy place, and some of it was applied to 
the horns of the altar of incense and sprinkled (1/}) with the finger upon 
the veil seven times: the remainder was poured out at the base of the altar 
of burnt-offering: Lev. iv. 6, 17 f. This was done in the case of a sin- 
offering for a priest or for the congregation. 

iv. It was carried into the Holy of holies and sprinkled with the finger 
‘upon the mercy-seat, and before the mercy-seat seven times’: afterwards 
it was applied to the horns of the altar of burnt-offering, and sprinkled 
upon it with the finger seven times: Lev. xvi. 14, 15, 18, 19. [Nothing 
is said of the disposition of the remainder of the blood.] This was done on 
the Day of Atonement. 


(e) The disposition of the victim. ©) The 
The gift to God by fire followed on the completion of the atonement by @ncrihe 
the use of the blood. en 


In this connexion the word for ‘burning’ was not 4% (used of con- 
suming the remains of offerings outside the camp), but Pi ‘to cause to 
[ascend as] smoke.’ 
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The fire was kept perpetually burning: Lev. vi. 13. 

The burnt-offerings, and the offerings whose blood was carried into the 
Holy or most Holy place (sin offerings for the priest or the congregation) 
were wholly consumed: Lev. iv. 11, 21; xvi. 27; Hebr. xiii. 11. So also 
were the unbloody offerings for priests. 

Other offerings, under special limitations, were consumed by the priests 
or made the materials of a feast by the offerer. 

Two rites, apparently peculiar to the Jews, have to be noticed in this 
connexion, the ‘waving’ (15427) and the ‘heaving’ (72171) of parts of the 
offering which were so presented to God and then in some cases resigned 
by Him to the priests: Ex. xxix. 23 ff.; Lev. vii. 345 vill. 27 ff; xxiii. 11, 
20; Num. vy. 25; xv. 19 ff.; xviii. 26 ff; comp. Num. viii. 9 ff; xviii. 6 f 

The absence of all inspection of the entrails of the victims, which was 
usual in Pheenicia, Egypt, &c., is specially to be noticed. 

(f) The Sacrificial meal. 

The parts of the offerings which were not consumed by fire were 
disposed of in different ways. 

i. The unbloody offerings of the people except the part burnt as a 
‘memorial’ (77218) were eaten by the priests alone in the court of the 
sanctuary: Lev. vil. 9 f.; x. 12 ff 

ii. The flesh of the guilt-offerings and of the sin-offerings for one of 
the people were eaten by the priests in the Holy place: Lev. vi. 25 ff.; 
vii. 6 ff.; x. 16 ff. 

iii In the case of the peace- (thank-) offerings (D'D?Y), after the 
disposal of the assigned parts, the offerer made a feast of the remainder 
within a fixed time and at a fixed place, to which he invited his household, 
his friends and the poor: Lev. vii. 15 ff.; xix. 5 ff.; xxii. 29 f.; Deut. 
xii. 6 ff. 

_ In this last case we have the completest view of the sacrifice offered in 
virtue of a covenant relation with God. The offering is made to God, and 
He returns part to His worshipper through whom it is made a common 
blessing. Thus, as Philo pointed out, God received the faithful offerer to 
His own table: de vict. § 8 (ii. 245 M.). 

The student will not fail to notice the representative completeness of 
the reference to the Levitical Sacrifices in the Epistle. Thus we have the 
general description gifts and sacrifices (v. 1 ; viii. 3 f.); and, more particu- 
larly sacrifices and offerings and whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices for 
sin (x. 8).- Mention is made of the daily (x. 11) and of the yearly sacrifices 
(ix. 6 ff ; x. 1); of the Covenant Sacrifice (ix. 18 ff.); and of the sacrifices 
which were provided for removing the legal impurities which impaired the 
validity of the Covenant, through contact with death (ix. 13), or in the 
eis conduct of life, on the Day of Atonement (vy. 3; vii. 27 ff; ix. 
7) 
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Additional Note on ix. 9. The idea of cvvel&nars. 


The conception of ‘the conscience’ (7 ovveidnars), which is not developed 
in the O. T. (comp. Ecclus. x. 20; Wisd. xvii. 11), comes into clear promin- 
ence in the N. T. It presents man as his own judge. Man does not stand 
alone. He has direct knowledge of a law—a law of God—which claims his 
obedience, and he has direct knowledge also of his own conduct. He 
cannot then but compare them and give sentence. His ‘conscience,’ as 
the power directing this process, is regarded apart from himself (Rom. ix. 1; 
ii. 15). The conscience may be imperfectly disciplined and informed 
(1 Cor. x. 25 ff.; viii. 7 ff; contrast Acts xxiii. 1; 1 Tim. iii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 3; 
1 Pet. iii. 16, 21). It may again be modified (1 Cor. viii. 10, 12), and defiled 
(Tit. i. 15); and finally it may be seared and become insensible (1 Tim. 
iv. 2). The man is responsible for the character which it assumes. 

The distribution of the word in the Books of the N. T. is interesting. 
It is not found in the Gospels (notice the occurrence in some copies in 
[John] viii. 9). It occurs in Acts, the central group of St Paul’s Epistles 
(1, 2 Cor., Rom.), the Pastoral Epistles (1, 2 Tim., Tit.), the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and 1 Peter. 

The simplest use is that for direct, personal, knowledge with the gen. 
of the object (1 Cor. viii. 7 eiS#Aov, 1 Pet. ii. 19 beod, Hebr. x. 2 auapridy), 
corresponding to cuvedévar re (1 Cor. iv. 4). 

The absolute use of the word presents various functions which the 
conscience fulfils. It is a witness (2 Cor. i. 12; Rom. ii. 15); a judge 
(2 Cor. iv. 2; v.11); a motive (1 Pet. ii. 19 Oud o.; 1 Cor. x. 25 ff. dca rH o.; 
Rom. xiii. 5). It is turned to God (Acts xxiii. 1 r@ Ged; xxiv. 16 mpos 
tov Oedyr); and it becomes an object of consideration to men (1 Cor. 
x 28.f.): 

In one passage it is placed in a most significant relation with ‘the 
heart’ and ‘faith’ (1 Tim. i. 5). The end of the Apostolic charge is love 
“out of a pure heart, and a good conscience, and faith unfeigned.’ Purity 
of personal character, rectitude of moral judgment, sincerity of trust in the 
unseen, form the triple foundation of active Christian work. 

For the manifold description of the conscience see c. x. 22 note; and 
for references to general discussions see Thayer-Grimm, s.v. Nowhere have 
the claims of conscience been more nobly set out than in the writings of 
Mencius: Legge’s Chinese Classics ii, Prolegg. 61 ff. 


Additional Note on ix. 12. On the use of the term ‘ Blood’ 
in the Epistle. 


I have endeavoured to shew elsewhere (Addit. Note on 1 John i. 7) The Blood 
that the Scriptural idea of Blood is essentially an idea of life and not of ae gan, 
death. This idea is widely spread among primitive races, and finds a iP Sain 
striking Bilusirabion in the familiar passage of the Odyssey, where the 
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ghosts of the dead are represented as receiving strength for a time from the 
blood which they eagerly drink: Od. xi. 36 ff. ; 95 ff; 1525; 231. 

The Blood, in other words, represents the energy of the physical, 
earthly, life as it is. The use of the term in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
becomes first fully intelligible by taking account of this truth. The Blood 
poured out is the energy of present human life made available for others. 

1. The first mention of Blood prepares for all that follows from the 
conception: Since the children are sharers in blood and flesh, He also 
Himself in like manner partook of the same...(ii. 14). Christ became 
true man under such conditions that He could die even as men die, and in 
dying make the virtue of His life accessible to the race. For it must be 
remembered that in Scripture death under its present form is not regarded 
as a natural necessity, but as a consequence of sin. By this perfect 
assumption of humanity, the sacrifice of absolute obedience became 
possible. In life and in death Christ was able ‘to do the will of God, 
both as Son of man and under the circumstances of the Fall (x. 4 ff.). 

2. The next mention of Christ’s Blood brings before us the accomplish- 
ment of this work: Through His own Blood [Christ] entered once for all 
into the Holy place, having obtained eternal redemption (ix. 12). As, in 
the type, the Jewish High-priest came before God through and in (@. 25) 
the power of the life of victims offered up, Christ came before Him 
‘through His own Blood!’ Through a life lived and a death willingly 
borne according to the mind of God, He could rightly approach God in 
His glorified humanity ; and at the same time He provided for men also the 
means of approach ‘in His Blood.’ 

3. This thought comes next. The Life of Christ offered in its purity 
and fulness to God cleanses men, and enables them also to serve Him Who 
is a living God (ix. 14). Just as the blood of the appointed victims was 
efficacious by Divine promise for the representative of the people, the 
Blood of Christ in its essential nature is efficacious for those to whom it 
is applied. Jn the Blood of Jesus—not simply ‘through’ it—we have 
boldness to enter into the Holy place (x. 19). In this respect the Blood 
has a twofold action, personal and social. It is the ‘blood of sprinkling’ 
(xii. 24), touching with its quickening power each believer ; and it is also a 
force of consecration through which ‘Jesus sanctified the people’ (xiii. 12). 

4. This last passage brings into prominence yet another thought. The 
Blood of Christ is not only available for individual men. It has established 
for the race a new relation to God. The offered Life in which Christ 
found the glorified Life of the Resurrection (xiii. 20 6 dvayaydv ék vexpav... 
év aipart...), is, in virtue of His Nature, the blood of an eternal covenant 
(l. c.). In this the Christian is sanctified (x. 29) when he is admitted into 
the Christian Society. And, however little we may be able to give 
distinctness to the truth, its hallowing, cleansing, power reaches to all 
finite things with which man has contact. 

The mere indication of the passages, as they follow one after the other 


1 In connexion with the thought in ritual temples and their vessels were 
ix. 23 it is interesting to notice that consecrated by blood: Li Ki xviii. § 2, 
according to the primitive Chinese pp. 2, 33 (S. B. E. xxviii. 169 f.). 
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and reveal the harmonious completeness of the apostolic teaching, will be 
enough to encourage the student to examine them in detail in their mutual 
relations. 


Additional Note on ix. 12. The idea of Avtpodcbat, 
AUTpwais, &c. 


The use in the N. T. of the group of words connected with Avrpov is The use of 
based upon their use in the Lxx. All the simple forms (Avrpoy, Aurpda, Nrpov &e. 
Avrpwors, Autperys) are found there together with the compound dzrodvrpoy 1 the uxx. 
(Ex. xxi. 8 for 718; Zeph. iii. 1 for 983), 

The word durpoy, in relation to men, represents 1P3, as a ransom for a 

life: Ex. xxi. 30; xxx. 12; Num. xxxv. 31 f.; Prov. xiii. 8 (é£iAacpa Aq. 
Sym. Th.) comp. Prov. vi. 35; WMD, as the price of a captive: Is. xlv. 13; 
MDD (77), and nbs as the price of redemption of a slave: Ley. xix. 20, 
and xxv. 51 f. (comp. Num. iii. 46 ff.; xviii. 15); and more widely nbs, 
as the price of redemption of land: Lev. xxy. 24. 

The verb AvtpotcGa is very frequent as the translation of bya and 

175 (of each more than forty times). It is used literally of the ‘redemption’ 
of that which has been alienated: Lev. xxv. 25 ff. (Aurpéceras tiv mpaow 
Tov ddehgov); xxvii. 13 ff.; and in a more general sense of deliverance 
from the power of outward enemies: Ps. cvi. [cvii.] 2, &c.; from the power 
of sin: Ps. cxxix. [exxx.] 8; Dan. iv. 24; and from the power of death: 
Hos. xiii. 14. It was specially used of the ‘redemption’ of Israel from 
Egypt: Ex. vi. 6 (Aurpécopa: vpas ev Bpaxion iWnr@ kal Kpicer peyddry); 
xy. 13; Deut. vii. 8; ix. 26; xiii. 5; 2 Sam. vii. 23; Ps. Ixxvi. [Ixxvii.] 16; 
Mic. vi. 4; and of that future ‘redemption’ of which this was a type: Is. 
PERK Vi KU MACE xU eT, £4), 

Ad’rpwcts occurs with the full breadth of the meaning of the verb: of 
the redemption of a slave (Lev. xxv. 48), of the firstborn (Num. xviii. 16), of 
the people (Ps. cx. [cxi.] 9), of the penitent (Ps. cxxix. [cxxx.] 7). Comp. 

Jud. i. 15 (a false reading of the Hebr.). 

Aurpetis, which is not quoted from classical authors, is found in 
Ps. xviii, [xix.] 15; lxxvii. [Ixxviii.] 35 (for 58h). [The form Avzporal in 
Ley. xxv. 31, 32 is wrongly referred to the noun; it is evidently from the 
verbal Autpares. } 

In the N. T. Avrpoy occurs only in Matt. xx. 28 || Mk. x. 45 dodvac ry The use in 

‘ re on a > ; in the N.T. 
apuxny adrod durpov dvrl moAddv. The compound ayriAurpoy is found in 
1 Tim. ii. 6 X. "1. 6 Sods éaurév dvridurpov trép mavrov. 

The verb AvrpoteOa is comparatively rare. It occurs only three times, 

Lk. xxiv. 21 dre adrés éorw 6 péAdoy Aurpodabat Tov "Iopar. Tit. ii. 14 wa 
Aurpdonrat was dd maons dvopias. 1 Pet. i. 18 ov pOaprois...ehutpddnre ék 
ris pataias vuay dvaorpopis...ddda tinl@ aipart... The variety of con- 
struction in these three passages is strikingly representative, (1) absolutely, 
(2) with did, (3) with é« and the addition of dat. instr. ’ ArroduTpova Oat is 
not found in the N. T. 
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Avrpoots occurs Lk. i. 68 eroincey Avtpwow TO Aag avrod. ii. 38 Tois 
mpoadexopévors AUtpwow lepovoadnp. Hebr. ix. 12 aiwviay AUrpwow evpdpevos. 

’Arodvrpwors is much more common: Lk. xxi. 28 éyyifes 7) dmodvrpacts 
dpov. Rom. iii. 24 dia rhs am. tis ev X. 71. vill. 23 rv am. rod odparos. 
1 Cor. i. 30 8s (Incods) éyevjOn...1jpiv...d. Eph. i. 7 || Col. i. 14 &v 6 éxopev 
Thy admoAvTpwcw. td. i. 14 eis am. THs mepitoinoews. iV. 30 els nuépay an. 
Hebr. ix. iD) els dn. Tév et rH mpeotn SiabnKy mapaBaoewy. Xi. 35 ov mpoade- 
Edpevoe THY arr. 

Aurperis is found only in Acts vii. 35 rodroy (Mwvofv) 6 beds Kal: 
dpxovra kai AvTpeTny améoradker. 

The whole group of words, it will be seen, with the exception of the 
single occurrence of Avrpov in the Synoptic narrative, is confined to the 
Epistles of St Paul and writings (including 1 Peter) which are strongly 
coloured by his language. They are entirely absent from the writings of 
St John. 

The conception of ‘redemption’ lies in the history of Israel. The 
deliverance from Egypt furnished the imagery of hope. To this the work of 
Christ offered the perfect spiritual antitype. This parallel is of importance, 
for it will be obvious from the usage of the txx. that the idea of a ransom 
received by the power from which the captive is delivered is practically 
lost in Avtpodoba, &c. It cannot be said that God paid to the Egyptian 
oppressor any price for the redemption of His people. On the other hand 
the idea of the exertion of a mighty force, the idea that the ‘redemption’ 
costs much, is everywhere present. The force may be represented by 
Divine might, or love, or self-sacrifice, which become finally identical. But 
there is no thought of any power which can claim from God what is not 
according to the original ordinance of His righteous compassion. 

It follows that the discussions which have been raised on the question 
To whom was the ransom for man’s redemption paid’ are apt to be 
misleading. The deliverance of man from the debt, the captivity, the 
bondage of sin—however we express the image—could only be through the 
satisfaction of the claims of a violated law. These claims regarded under 
the light of punishment present a twofold aspect. To him who rebels 
against the divine law, they are simply pain: to him who humbly submits 
himself to it, they are a salutary discipline. The first aspect includes the 
truth which was expressed by the patristic conception that Christ paid the 
ransom of man to the devil: the second includes the truth expressed by 
the later view that the ransom was paid to God. Each view however is 
essentially incomplete, and it is perilous to attempt to draw conclusions 
from limited interpretations of Scripture. 

The idea of ‘redemption,’ ‘deliverance,’ in the spiritual order requires 
to be supplemented by the idea of ‘purchase’ Man has no power of 
standing by himself. His freedom lies in his complete acceptance of the 
will of God. When therefore he is ‘redeemed’ from the power of evil he 
is also ‘purchased, so as to become wholly in the hands of God. The idea 
of ‘purchase,’ though of less frequent occurrence in the N. T. than the idea 
of ‘redemption,’ is more widely spread. It occurs in St Paul, 2 Peter, and 
the Apocalypse (dyopd¢ew, éayopdtew). 

1 Cor. vi. 20 ov éoré éavray, HryopdcOnre yup Tins. 


¢ 
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I Cor. vii. 22 f. 6 éAevOepos KAnbels doodGs dort Xprorod, Tynis HyopaaOnre 

py yiverbe SovA0r avOpdrav. 

2 Pet. ii. 1 rév dyopdcarta adrods Seomornv dpvovpevor. 

Apoc. v. 9 eopayns kat ‘iyopacas T@ Oeg ev +O aipati cov ex mdons pudfs 

kat yAdoons kal aov Kat ZOvovs.... 
— xiv. 3 f (Gdovow ws BdHv Kaujv) of Hyopacpévor amd THs Vis... 
obras HyopacOncav dd trav dvOpdmev, drapy) T@ Oe kal 
T@ dpvic. 

The compound ¢gayopd¢ew combines the thought of redemption with that 
of purchase : 

Gal. iii. 13 Xpiords tds eEqydpacev ek ris Kardpas Tod ydpov "yevouevos 

Umep jay Kardpa. 
— iv. 4 f. eaméoredev 6 beds tov vidv adrod...iva rods td vdpov 
eEayopdcn, iva thy viobeciay drrodkaBoper. 

The Christian, it appears, is bought at the price of Christ’s Blood for 
God. He is Christ’s bond-servant, and at the same time God’s son by 
adoption. They that have been purchased have a work for others: they 
are first-fruits to God and the Lamb. 


Additional Note on ix. 14. Aspects of Christ's Sacrifice. 


The Levitical Sacrifices expressed, as we have seen, several great ideas, 
the ideas of atonement and fellowship resting upon the idea of a covenant. 
They brought before the people in vivid types thoughts of cleansing and 
divine communion through which God realised the gracious purpose which 
He made known when He took them to Himself. Under outward forms 
and limitations they shewed how man might yet reach the destiny for 
which he was created. 

The self-sacrifice of Christ upon the Cross fulfilled absolutely all that 
was thus shadowed forth. That Sacrifice is presented to us in the Epistle 
under three distinct aspects : 

(1) As a Sacrifice of Atonement (ix. 14, 15); 

(2) As a Covenant Sacrifice (ix. 15—17); and 

(3) As a Sacrifice which is the groundwork of a Feast (xiii. 10, 11). 

In each respect it had a spiritual, an eternal, a universal validity, where 
the type had been necessarily external and confined. 

These several aspects are considered in detail in the notes on the 

“passages which deal with them, but there is one common feature which 
may be more conveniently noticed here. In the animal sacrifices of the 
Law two points are carefully distinguished which our own habits of thought 
lead us more or less to confuse, the killing of the victim \and the application 
of the blood. The killing was properly the act of the person on whose 
behalf the victim was presented, or, in the case of a public sacrifice, of the 
representative of the people. The application of the blood was the office 
of the priests only. Christ was Offerer at once and Offering. In Him the 
victim and the people and the priest were one. He therefore performed 
both acts, He offered Himself through the eternal Spirit (ix. 14), and so 
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by the surrender of life He fulfilled the work of the people, of the humanity 
which He had assumed. Through His Blood He entered into the Divine 
Presence and cleansed the heavenly archetypes of the earthly sanctuary 
(ix. 12, 23), and so by the impartment of a new life He fulfils the work of 
the priest, having realised in His divine-human nature the end of man’s 
existence. 

The direct references to Christ’s Death are naturally less frequent than 
the references to His Blood. Death, with its unnatural agony, was the 
condition, under the actual circumstances of fallen man, whereby alone 
the Life of the Son of man could be made available for the race (ii. 9, 145 
comp. I Cor. xi. 26; Rom. v. 10; vi. 3 £3; Phil. ii. 8; iii, 10; Col. i 22). 
The Blood was the energy of Christ’s true human life, under the circum- 
stances of earth, whereby alone man’s life receives the pledge and the power 
of a divine glory (see Addit. Note on v. 12). 

Thus the two—the Blood and the Death—correspond generally with 
the two sides of Christ’s work, the fulfilment of the destiny of man as 
created and the fulfilment of this destiny though man has fallen. The 
first would have been necessary even though sin had not interrupted the 
due course of man’s progress and relation to God. It becomes necessary 
therefore, in order to gain a complete view of the Sacrifice of Christ, to 
combine with the crowning act upon the Cross His fulfilment of the will of 
God from first to last (x. 5 ff.), the Sacrifice of Life with the Sacrifice of 
Death. And when we look back over the facts of Christ’s Sacrifice 
brought forward in the Epistle we notice two series of blessings gained 
for men by Him, the one series answering to the restoration of man’s 
right relation to God which has been violated by sin, and the other 
answering to the fulfilment of the purpose of creation, the attainment by 
man of the Divine likeness: on the one side we recognise a re-opened 
entrance into the Holiest closed against fallen man and fresh access to God, 


on the other side sovereignty over ‘the house’ and free intercourse with 
God. 


Additional Note on ix. 16. Lhe meaning of daOh«n in 
1S TS OL, 


1. The meaning of d:a7xy in the N. T. must be determined in the first 
instance by the use of the word in the txx. In the xxx. diadnkn and 
dvariGeuar are the regular representatives of na and “3 ND (with two 
exceptions: Deut. ix. 15 ai dvo mAdkes rév paprupiav. 1 K. xi. 11 ras 
évrohds). In one place (Zech. xi. 14) daO4xn represents the more specific 
idea of ‘brotherhood’ (7}N¥) (comp. Ed. 5, Ps. ii. 7). Elsewhere it has 
uniformly the meaning of Covenant in the translation of the books of the 
Hebrew Canon (so in the three other places where it represents other 
words than N32: Ex. xxxi. 7[797¥]; Deut. ix. 5 [[A9]; Jer. xli. (xxxiv.) 18 
[AnD 27]; compare also Ley. xxvi. 11; Ezek. xvi 29); and, as repre- 
senting N32, it is applied to a covenant between peoples (Josh. ix. 6; 
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Jud. ii. 2) and between persons (1 Sam. xxiii. 18; 2 Sam. iii 12 f &e. ; 
Mal. ii. 14). The same sense is preserved in the Apocrypha except in 
Ecclus. xxxviii. 35 Scab Hany kKpipatos ov StavonOncovrat, and xly. 17 ev 
SiaOnkais Kpywarwy, where it appears to have the original and wider sense 
of ‘disposition,’ ‘arrangement.’ There is not the least trace of the meaning 
‘testament’ in the Greek Old Scriptures, and the idea of a ‘testament’ 
was indeed foreign to the Jews till the time of the Herods: comp. Jos. Ant. 
RU. 1516, 1}. XVilo 3) 25. Bul dire; 3. 

2vvOnxn, the ordinary word for covenant, is very rare in the Lxx., though 
it is used several times by the later translators (Aqu. Symm. Theod.) as the 
rendering of N73, The choice of dva6yxn to express the notion of a divine 
covenant is easily intelligible. In a divine ‘covenant’ the parties do not 
stand in the remotest degree as equal contractors (cuvdjxn). God in His 
good pleasure makes the arrangement which man receives, though he is 
not passive (2 K. xi. 17). Such a covenant is a ‘disposition,’ an ‘ordain- 
ment,’ an expression of the divine will which they to whom it is made 
reverently welcome. 


2. In classical writers, on the other hand, from the time of Plato, 
d:aOyxn generally means ‘a testament,’ ‘a will,’ a ‘disposition’ (of property, 
&c.) to take effect after death ; though the more general sense of ‘arrange- 
ment,’ ‘agreement,’ is also found (Arist. Av. 440). 


3. Puro (de nom. mut. §§ 6 ff.; i. 586 f. M.) refers to a treatise of his on 
‘Covenants’ (dsa6jxar), which has unfortunately been lost. But in the same 
context he states the general idea which he attached to a Divine dian. 
‘Covenants’ he says ‘are written for the benefit of those who are worthy of 
bounty. So a Covenant is a symbol of grace, which God sets between Himself 
Who extends the boon and man who receives it’ (/. c.). And directly after 
he presents God Himself as ‘the highest kind of Covenant, the beginning 
and source of all graces.’ In another phrase of the passage he shews how 
easy it was to pass from the sense of ‘covenant’ to ‘will’: [God] acknow- 
ledges that He will leave to the sinless and blameless an inheritance by 
terms of a covenant (xara dia6nxas), which it is fitting for God to give and 
for a wise man to receive. For He says: I will place My Covenant between 
Me and thee’ (Gen. xvii. 2). Comp. de sacr. Ab. § 14 (i. 172 f. M.). 

JoskPHuS uses the word several times for ‘will’ (Ant. xvii. 3, 25 9, 73 
B. J. ii. 2, 3), and he appears to avoid the phrases of the LXx. 7) KiBwros rijs 
dcadnxns and the like, using kiBerds only. 


4. In the N. T. the sense of ‘covenant’ is unquestionable, except in two 
passages: Gal. iii. 15 ; and the passage under consideration (Heb. ix. 15 f). 
For the former passage see Bp. Lightfoot’s note, who defends the sense 
‘covenant.’ Compare Matt. xxvi. 28 and parallels; Acts iii, 25; vii. 8; 
and notice the plural: Rom. ix. 4; Gal. iv. 24; Eph. ii. 12 (Wisd. xviii. 22; 
Ecclus. xliv. 11; 2 Mace. viii. 15). 

5. The Latin renderings of diaéjxy are instructive. In the N. T. the 
rendering is uniformly testamentum, even where the sense of covenant is 
unquestionable (Lk. i. 72; Acts iii 25 (d. disposttionis); vii. 8 (d. dispo- 
sitionem); Rom. xi. 27) and in quotations from the O. T. where feedus 
stands in the Vulgate rendering of the O. T. itself: Jer. xxxi. 31 (c. viii 8). 
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The rendering is undoubtedly due to the Old Latin translation which 
Jerome in his cursory revision left untouched. The first translators 
naturally gave the ordinary equivalent of d:adnxn. It is, however, not 
unlikely that in the common language testamentum was not restricted to 
the classical sense of wild but had the wider meaning of charta testium 
subscriptionibus sirmata, which is not uncommon in later ecclesiastical 
documents. See Du Cange s. . 

Byen in the O. T. the Old Latin rendering had such authority that the 
phrase arca testamenti occurs four times (Bx. xxx. 26; Num. xiv. 443 
2 Regg. vi. 15; Jer. iii, 16) for the common rendering arca Jederis ; and 
so in Mal. iii. 1 we have angelus testamenti; comp. Zech. ix. 11 and Dan. 
ili. 34 (Vulg.); xi. 28, 30, 32; Is. xiv. 13. 

Elsewhere (except in the version of the Psalms taken from O. L. where 
Jerome has pactwm), the rendering of N72 by fedus appears to be 
universal. 

The Syriac Versions transliterate the Greek word. 


6. The Biblical evidence then, so far as it is clear, is wholly in favour 
of the sense of ‘covenant,’ with the necessary limitation of the sense of the 
word in connexion with a divine covenant. When we pass to the considera- 
tion of the sense of dia6jxn in c. ix. 15 ff. one preliminary remark offers 
itself. The connexion of vv. 15—18 is most close: v. 16 dou ydp...: %. 18 
dev ovede.... 

This connexion makes it most difficult to suppose that the key-word 
(8:ajxn) is used in different senses in the course of the verses, and especially 
that the characteristic of a particular kind of dvaOjxn, essentially different 
from the mpérn dvabjkn of vv. 15, 18, should be brought forward in ~. 16. 
For it is impossible to maintain that the sacrifices with which the Old 
Covenant was inaugurated could be explained on the supposition that it 
was a ‘Testament.’ Nor does it appear that it could be called a ‘Testa- 
ment’ in any sense. 

It is then most reasonable to conclude that dva6nxn has the same sense 
throughout, and that the sense is the otherwise universal one of ‘covenant,’ 
unless there are overwhelming arguments against such a view. 


7. But it is said that there are such arguments: that the mention of 
an ‘inheritance’ suggests the thought of ‘a will, and that the phrases @davarov 
peperOar Tov diaGepévov, emi vexpois, dre Cy oO diaOeuevos require it; and 
further it is asked how can it be said that a covenant requires ‘death’ to 
give it validity ? 

8. In answer to these contentions it must be replied that the mention 
of the ‘inheritance’ in v. 15 does not appear to furnish any adequate 
explanation of a transition from the idea of ‘Covenant’ to that of 
‘Testament.’ It is true that Christ has obtained an inheritance (i. 4); and 
it is also true that He entered on the possession of it through death; but 
it cannot’ be said that He ‘bequeathed’ it to His people. He ‘made a 
disposition’ in favour of His people (Luke xxii. 29). By union with Him 
they enjoy together with Him what is His. But He does not give them 
anything apart from Himself. It is also of importance in this respect to 
notice that the thought of the bequeathal of an inheritance by Christ to 
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His people is not supported by any other passage of Scripture (not by 
Luke xxii. 29). 

Again there can be no question that in v. 15 Christ is spoken of as ‘the 
mediator of a new covenant’ (comp. vii. 22 éyyvos). Now the conceptions 
of Christ as the ‘Mediator of a Covenant’ and as a ‘Testator,’ the ‘framer 
of a will,’ are essentially distinct. A Covenant is a disposition of things 
determined by God for man and brought about through Christ: a Testament 
would be the expression of Christ's own will as to what should be after His 
death. The thoughts are wholly different; and the idea of death is unable 
in itself to combine them. The Covenant might include the necessity of 
the Mediator’s Death, but the admission of that necessity does not convert 
the Covenant into a Testament, or place the Mediator in a position of a 
Testator. He who fulfils the Covenant may indeed by the Covenant secure 
rights which He can communicate to others after death, but such a 
communication is not a testamentary disposition. 

Yet further: if the writer had had in his mind the simple fact of the 
death of a testator it is unintelligible that he should have used language 
so strange as él vexpois and dépecOa. Nor is the use of émt vexpois 
explained by the supposed choice of the words to meet the case of the Old 


Covenant, to which the idea of a Testament does not apply (yet comp. Lact. 
Inst. iv. 20). 


9. It does not therefore appear that the sense of ‘testament’ clears 
away the difficulties of the passage in itself, or in relation to the context. 
Is it possible then, on the other hand, to give an intelligible meaning to 
the passage if the sense ‘covenant’ is retained throughout? To meet this 
question fairly it is necessary to recal what has been already said by the 
Apostle. 

The course of thought appears to be this. In 2. 15 the two notions of a 
‘covenant’ and a ‘death’ have been introduced. The death, as it is first 
presented, is presented as a means for redemption from past obligations. 
But when it has once been brought forward the question arises: Had it no 
further meaning in this connexion? The answer is found in a reference to 
the rites by which covenants were solemnly ratified. A sacrifice was a 
constituent part of the ratification ; and it must be remembered that the 
sacrifices of the Old Covenant included not only death but also the 
sprinkling of blood, already touched on in the reference to the Sacrifice 
of the New Covenant. The early phrases used for making a covenant 
shew that the idea of death actually entered into the conception of a 
covenant: N32 N73, dpa réuvew, icere faedus. 

In some way or other the victim which was slain and, in some cases at 
least, divided (Gen. xv. 10, comp. v. 18; Jer. xxxiv. 18 f.), represented the 
parties to the covenant. 

Probably the fundamental idea was that so far as this special arrange- 
ment was concerned they had no longer will or life. The arrangement was 
final and unchangeable. 

In ordinary covenants the death of the persons who made the covenant 
was represented of necessity in symbol only, and both parties were alike 
liable to change. In the Covenant of the Gospel, Christ, being Himself 
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truly man, represented humanity, as the victims represented the Jewish 
people at the founding of the Mosaic Covenant; and by His death He 
fulfilled the Covenant for men eternally, and satisfied the conditions on 
which forgiveness rests. He shewed that the promise of God was inviolable, 
and He shewed also how man could avail himself of its provisions. The 
redemption which was accomplished was the pledge of the fulfilment of the 
promise in the Covenant still to be realised. 

For here fresh considerations offer themselves which underlie the 
argument of the passage. The Covenant to which the writer looks is, as 
has been seen, not one between man and man, who meet as equal parties, 
but between man and God. The death of the covenant-victim therefore 
assumes a new character. It figures not only the unchangeableness of 
death but also the self-surrender of death. 


10. If then the view be adopted that the sense of dva@yxy remains 
unchanged throughout as ‘Covenant,’ the general force of the argument 
will be this : 

The system, the dispensation, established by Christ corresponds in the 
truest sense to a New Covenant, and rests upon a Covenant. A Covenant 
indeed requires for absolute validity the ratification by death, as is con- 
spicuously illustrated by the fundamental covenant-sacrifice in Gen. xv. and 
by the Covenant with Israel. 

And this condition was satisfied by Christ. He was Himself the 
Covenant-Victim. In this aspect He attested the inviolable force of the 
Covenant which He established. Not in a figure only, but in reality, He 
shewed how the Covenant was valid and must be valid. He made the 
new relation of man to God possible and sure. His Death was an atone- 
ment for sin, and it was a perfect ratification of the Covenant which He 
made ‘in His blood,” in His life offered and communicated. In Him 
humanity fulfilled its part. For here we are considering not a Covenant 
between man and man, but between man and God. And that man may 
enter into such a relation he must yield up life, that he may receive it 
again. This Christ has done once for all for men, and in Him, in virtue of 
His Life, all men can draw nigh to God. 

Hence the ceremonies connected with the inauguration of the Old 
Covenant become fully intelligible. In that case also the life offered was 
imparted to the people ina symbol. The blood of the victims whose death 
marked the ratification of the Covenant was sprinkled on the people and on 
the sanctuary. 

It can cause no surprise that the patristic interpretations rest on the 
sense of ‘will’ 

It was natural that the Greek Commentators (from Chrysostom down- 
wards) should take the familiar sense of dca6jxn, and Latin Commentators 
found it given (apparently) by the text which they used. Yet there are 
traces of the other idea being still remembered, as in an interesting note of 
Isidore of Pelusium : ryv cuvOnxny, rouréare thy érayyediav, SiaOykny 7 Oeia 
karet ypady, dia rd BéBaov kal drapdBarov’ cuvOnKar pev yap moAddKS 
dvarpémovrat, StabjKac be Yoptpoe ovdapas (Epp. li. 196). 


Xx. 1} 
X. 


iii, ~The Old Sacrifices and the 
New: the abiding efficacy of Christ's 
One Sacrifice (c. x. 1—18). 

In the preceding section the writer 
of the Epistle has pointed out the 
completeness of the one single High- 
priestly work of Christ in comparison. 
with the crowning service of the Old 
Covenant on the Day of Atonement. 
He once for all was offered (c. ix. 28); 
and in due time, coming forth from 
the Divine Presence, He will proclaim 
the consummation of His work. Thus 
He stands in sharp contrast to the 
Levitical High-priests. Their work 
was repeated because it was essentially 
imperfect. In other words, that which 
seemed to give it special attractive- 
ness and power, as appealing sensibly 
to the worshipper year by year by a 
visible and impressive service, was a 
sign of its inefficacy and transitoriness 
to those who looked deeper. Because 
the Law witnessed to something which 
it did not include or convey, its mess- 
age was given again and again. This 
thought is now extended from the 
general representative sacrifice to the 
Levitical sacrifices generally. The 
Apostle points out (1) the inherent 
weakness and the provisional office of 
these sacrifices (x. 1—4); and, in con- 
trast with these, (2) the true nature 
of the Sacrifice of Christ (5;—10). He 
then shews (3) the perpetual efficacy 
of Christ’s Sacrifice from His present 
position of Kingly Majesty (11—14); 
and (4) the consequent fulfilment in 
Him of the prophetic description of 
the New Covenant (15—18). 

(1) wv. 1—4. The essential inade- 
quacy of the Legal sacrifices to remove 
sin. 

The sacrifices of the Mosaic system 
could not bring reAciwors, for just 
what they did once they did afresh 
when the time came round (2. 1); and 
such repetition could not have been 
required if they had been spiritually 
efficacious (v. 2). Viewed in their real 
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character they were designed to de- 
clare a need which they did not satis- 
fy (v. 3); and which essentially they 
could not satisfy (v. 4). 

* For as having a shadow only of 
the good things to come, not the very 
image of the objects, the Law can 
never, by the same sacrifices which 
they offer year by year, make perfect 
Sor ever those who come to worship. 
2 Since in that case would they not 
hawe ceased to be offered because the 
worshippers would have had no more 
conscience of sins, when they had been 
cleansed once for all? 3But in them 
sins are called to remembrance year 
by year ; 4for it is impossible that 
blood of bulls and goats should take 
away sins. 

I. oKidy...TeAeeaoat| The sen- 
tence is complicated, and the natural 
order of the words is modified by the 
desire of the writer to emphasise the 
main ideas of his statement. If we 
adopt the reading dvvara: the render- 
ing appears to be fairly clear: Yor as 
having a shadow only of the good 
things to come, not the very image of 
the objects, the Law can never, by the 
same sacrifices which they—the ap- 
pointed ministers of the system—offer 
year by year, in a continually recur- 
ring cycle, make perfect for ever those 
who come to God on the way which it 
opens. 

In this rendering it is assumed that 
the two phrases kar’ émavréy and eis 
To Suverés are placed (irregularly) at 
the head of the clauses to which they 
belong in order to bring out the con- 
ceptions of ‘yearly repetition’ and 
‘perpetuity’ of effect, which respect- 
ively characterise the Old and New 
Covenants. 

The same purpose of emphasis ex- 
plains the fact that ets rd dujvexés pre- 
cedes the verb to which it belongs, 
while elsewhere it follows it: vv. 12, 
14; Vii. 3. 

The connexion of eis rb Siyvexés with 
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rererooa is further supported by the 
parallel in 7. 11 where the words xaf 
jpépav, Tas avras mpood. 8., exactly 
correspond with xar’ éewavrdy, rais 
avrais 6, as mpood., and sreptedeiv 
dpaprias with «is ro diqv. reA. It also 
agrees better with the sense of «is ré 
Suqverés. 

If eis ro dinvexés is joined with 
npooépew in the sense of the Vulgate 
indesinenter, ‘without cessation,’ ‘as 
long as the Law lasts,’ it loses the 
peculiar force which it has elsewhere 
of marking an act which issues in a 
permanent result, permanent in con- 
tinuous duration and not only in suc- 
cessive repetition ; and it is specially 
difficult to suppose that the same 
combination of words should be used 
differently i in the same chapter. 

oKiav yap €x@v,..ovK adrny Thy eik.| 
For as having a shadow of the good 
things to come the Law...Vulg. Um- 
bram enim habens...non ipsam ima- 
ginem rerum.,..The emphatic position 
of the participle (as opposed to o yap 
vopos okay éxov) contrasts forcibly the 
nature of the Law with the nature of 
Christ’s work which has been just set 
forth. The iteration, the inefficacy, 
the transitoriness of the services of the 
Law which culminated in that on the 
Day of Atonement, followed from the 
fact that it ‘had a shadow only of the 
good things to come. It could pro- 
vide nothing more than symbolic, and 
therefore recurrent, offerings, which in 
different ways witnessed to an idea 
that they were inadequate to fulfil. 

The words contain one of the very 
few illustrations which are taken from 
art in the N.T. The ‘shadow’ is 
the dark outlined figure cast by the 
object—as in the legend of the origin 
of the bas-relief—contrasted with the 
complete representation (e/kév) pro- 
duced by the help of colour and solid 
mass. The exdv brings before us 
under the conditions of space, as we 
can understand it, that which is spiri- 


tual: Rom. viii. 29; Col. i. 19 (with 
Lightfoot’s note) ; iii. 10. 

Compare Cic. De Offic. iii. 17. 69 
Nos veri juris germaneque justitie 
solidam et expressam effigiem nullam 
tenemus, umbra et imaginibus utimur. 
Pro Cleelio, ¢. y. 12. 

The figure iscommon in Philo. See 
de migr. Abr. § 2 (i. 438 M.); de conf. 
ling. § 37 (i. 434 M.). 

See c. viii. 5 note. 

Chrysostom explains: the language 
(inadequately) of the outline in con- 
trast with the finished picture. gos 
pev “yap ay ws ev yeahh mepiayn Tus ra 
xpepata oKid Tis eoriv, érav be ro 
dvBos erradelty Tis Kal émtyplon Ta 
xXpepara, TOTE EiKOY yiverat (so Alcuin). 

Comp. Euthym. Zig. ths oKeas 
Tehel@ors 6 da Tov Xpepareav drap- 
TLOpLOS, Hyouy 1 eikody. 

The difference between the ‘shadow’ 
and the ‘image’ is well illustrated 
by the difference between a ‘type’ 
and a ‘sacrament,’ in which the cha- 
racteristic differences of the Old and 
New Covenants are gathered up. 
The one witnesses to grace and truth 
beyond and outside itself: the other 
is the pledge and the means through 
which grace and truth are brought 
home to us. 

Hence many saw in ‘the good things 
to come’ the sacraments of the Christ- 
ian Church; and Theophylact, accept- 
ing this interpretation, carries our 
thoughts still further. As the image 
is better than the shadow, so, he argues, 
will the archetype be better than the 
image, the realities of the unseen 
world than ‘the mysteries’ which now 
represent them. 

One other point is to be noticed. 
Things visible and sensible are the 
shadows: things unseen and spiritual 
are the substance. The whole world 
is made for us a shadow of some un- 
imaginable glory. 

Tov perr. ay.| of the good things to 
come, the blessings which belonged to 
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the ‘coming age’ (c. vi. 5), ‘the com- 
ing order’ (c. ii. 5). These are here 
spoken of as future from the stand- 
point of the Law. And, though they 
were essentially realised by the accom- 
plishment of Christ’s work (c. ix. 11 
TOY yevonevey ay.), they still remain 
in part yet future in regard to man’s 
full enjoyment of them (c. xiii. 14). 

Toy mpaypareyv| ‘the real objects.’ 
The word is unusual in this sense. It 
expresses ra wéAAovra ayaa so far as 
they were embodied. Comp. c. vi. 18; 
Sle 

kar emavrov| The words go with the 
whole clause. The reference is not 
exclusively to the services of the Day 
of Atonement, but to the whole sacri- 
ficial system of the Law, completed in 
a yearly cycle, which started (so to 
speak) from the ‘continual’ burnt- 
offering and was crowned on the Day 
of Atonement ‘once in the year’ (c. ix. 
7). Year by year, when all had been 
done only to be repeated, the power- 
lessness of the legal atonements was 
vividly set forth. And on the other 
hand (this thought lies behind) all the 
Levitical sacrifices, the daily sacrifices 
habitually offered by the priests (o. 
11), and the single yearly sacrifice of 
the High-priest, found their fulfilment 
in Christ. 

tais avrais...] The identical repeti- 
tion was a sign of the powerlessness 
of the system. It could provide 
nothing fresh. And yet further, what 
it had once done it did again. LEvi- 
dently therefore the effect was as 
inadequate as it was unalterable. 

ds mpoodépovow]| which they, the 
appointed ministers of the system, 
offer. For this impersonal use of the 
plural, compare John xv. 6; xx. 2; 
Apoc. xii 6; Matt. vii 16; Mk. x 
13; Lk xvii. 23. It is far less natural 


See Additional Note. 
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to take the subject from rods mpoo- 
EpXOpevous. 

cis TO Oupy....Tovs Mpocepy. TeAeLGaat | 
make perfect for ever—so that the 
effect once obtained lasts onwards 
without break—those worshippers who 
come to God through the High-priest 
or priests. The whole congregation 
is included in the title, which cannot 
be limited either to the priests or to 
special offerers. The daily sacrifices 
and the sacrifices on the Day of Atone- 
ment were for all. 

tedecooat| See Additional Note on 
ii. Io. 

eis Td Sunvexés| Vulg. endesinenter, 
O.L. in frequentiam. The phrase is 
found in the N.T. only in this Epistle : 
ov. 12, 14 (Vulg. in sempiternum) ; 
vil. 3 (Vulg. in perpetuum) note. As 
distinguished from eis roy aidva it 
expresses the thought of a continu- 
ously abiding result. The former 
phrase looks to the implied absence 
of limit while «is ro Sujvexés affirms 
uninterrupted duration in regard to 
some ruling thought. 

ovdémrore] v. 11. The use of this 
temporal negative in place of the sim- 
ple negative emphasises the thought 
of the many occasions, of the long 
experience, by which the inefficacy of 
the sacrifices was shewn. 

The word ovdérore is rare in N.T. 
(in Epp. only here and 1 Cor. xiii 8 
ovdemote mimre). The use in Matt. 
xxi. 16, 42 (ovdémore dvéyvwre) is in- 
structive. 

rovs mpocrepxouevous] See c. vii. 25 
note. 

2. The inefficacy of the sacrifices 
is proved by their repetition. Ifit be 
said that the repeated sacrifice dealt 
only with the later sins; the answer 
is that we have to deal with sin and 
not with sins only: to be assured that 
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our true relation with God has been 
re-established, A sacrifice which 
effects this for humanity, and we need 
no less, cannot be repeated. 

 érret ovk ay...| Vulg. alioguin cessas- 
sent...0.L. nam nec cessassent... The 
words are a question which is followed 
up by ddd 2. 3. ‘Since in that case 
(Else), would they not...? but in fact...’ 

For émei see c. ix. 26 note. 

exavo, mpoopeponevar] So frequently 
with an active participle: Acts v. 42; 
vi. 13 &c. 

cuveldnow ap.| Vulg. conscientiam 
peccatt. Compare 1 Pet. ii. 19 (cuvei- 
dynos Geod), (in 1 Cor. viii. 7 cvvndela 
Tov eidw@Aov not cuverdjoes Tod €i6.). 

For cuveidnois see c. ix. 9 Addi- 
tional Note. 

tovs Aarpevovras] Vulg. cultores. 
The worship would still continue 
though the necessity for atoning sa- 
crifices had ceased to exist. Comp. 
Apoe. xxii. 3 f.; ¢ ix. 9. 

Aarpevew is used absolutely for 
divine worship ¢. ix. 9; Lk. ii 37.3 
Acts xxvi. 7; Phil. iii. 3 (of av. Oeod 
Aarp.). 

ama xexabapicpévors] when they had 
once for all been cleansed. The effect 
of the cleansing is regarded in its 
continuance, and not in its actual 
accomplishment (Eph. v. 26 xaOapi- 
gas). Compare v. 10 jyacpévor. Such 
permanent cleansing would have in- 
volved redciwoxs (v. 1). The applica- 
tion of the virtue of the one effectual 
sacrifice would have met the wants of 
every true worshipper. The case of a 
single bedy of worshippers is taken, 
but the principle holds true of all. 

For KaGapifew see c. ix. 14, 23; 
Tit. ii, 14; and for ara€ c. vi. 4 note, 
épanaé vii 27. 

3, 4. The Levitical sacrifices had 
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however an important function to ful- 
fil in the discipline of men. The repe- 
tition, which shewed their inefficacy, 
kept alive the sense of sin. They 
were, in the words of Primasius: 
Accusatio infirmitatis, non virtutis 
ostensio. In eo enim quod offerebatur, 
redargutio peccatorum; in eo quod 
semper offerebatur, redargutio infir- 
mitatis ejusdem sacrificii. 

Comp. Huth. Zig. ro pév Ovew edey- 
Xos dpapmnparwv, Td O€ del drdderkis 
ag Gevelas. 

3. GAN ev adr.] But in them sins 
are called to remembrance... That is : 
‘so far from the sacrifices being dis- 
continued because they have fulfilled 
their work, they serve in fact to keep 
alive the recollection of sin as a pre- 
sent burden.’ This seems to be on the 
whole the simplest and most natural 
explanation of dAda. It is however 
possible to take ézei...cexaOapurpéevous 
as parenthetical, and to take dAAd as 
introducing a direct continuation of 
% 1, ovdémore SUvarat...ddAd... 

avapynows ap.| not simply ‘a remem- 
brance’ or ‘a record made’ of sins 
(Vulg. commemoratio speccatorum), 
but a calling to mind of sins, whereby 
men are put in remembrance of them 
by a divine institution. This is more 
than a public acknowledgment and 
confession of sins, such as at present 
(and by immemorial usage) forms an 
important part of the synagogue ser- 
vice for the Day of Atonement. 

So Philo speaks of sacrifices as a 
Umopvnars of sins (De plant. Noe, § 25; 
De vit. Mos. iii. § 10), but when they 
are rightly offered he assigns to them 
real efficacy (de viet. § 7). Compare 
Num. v. 15 (Lxx.) dvoia pynuoodvov 
dvapipyyoKovca apuaprtiav, of which the 
opposite is expressed in 7. 17 (rap 
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duapriay...o0 pi) prncOjcopa %r1). 
Under the new Covenant God Himself 
does not remember the sins of His 
people, still less does He bring them 
solemnly to their remembrance. 

The use of the word dvdurvynos sug- 
gests a contrast between the Jewish 
sacrifices and the Christian Eucharist. 
In them there was dvdéuynois dpapridy. 
They were instituted to keep fresh the 
thought of responsibility: that was 
instituted, in Christ’s words, «ds. ry 
éuny dvdpynow (Luke Xxii. 19; I Cor. 
xi. 24 f.), to bring to men’s minds the 
recollection of the redemption which 
He has accomplished. The word is 
not found elsewhere in the N.T. 
*"Avapipynoker (act.) occurs 1 Cor. iy. 
Wipe him ii: .6, 

In the Lxx. dvdyors is found Ley. 
Xxiv. 7 (comp. ii. 2); Num. x. 10; 
Wisd. xvi. 6. Comp. [Sym.] Ps. vi. 6; 
€xxxiv. 13. 

kar’ evravrév| The words are repeated 
from v. 1. The thought of sin is 
brought home in various aspects by 
the whole system of sacrifice year by 
year. 

4. ddvvarov...dpape] Vulg. im- 
possibile est...sanguine...auferrt V. ; 
O.L. difficile...est... 

The spiritual inefficacy of the Levi- 
tical sacrifices, which was indicated 
‘by their repetition, is patent also 
from their very nature. The physical 
suffering and death of an irrational 
‘creature—unwilling and unconscious 
‘—can make no atonement for man’s 
‘sin. Man can have no true fellowship 
with such beings. Such a sacrifice 
cannot be more than a symbol, a 
sign. 

Taipay Kal tpdyev] c. ix. 12f.; 19. 
The sacrifices of the Day of Atonement 
still suggest the general language. 
Comp. Ps. Ll. 13. 
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adaipeiv ap.| Is. i. 16 dpédere ras 
movnplas amd Tay \ruyev (DA), Ex. 
XXXIV. 7, 9 agedeis od ras dpuaprias 
Nav (N20). Ley. x. 17 tva adéAnre 
Thy dpaptiav. Num. xiv. 18 ddaipov 
dvowias kat addicias kat duaprias. He- 
clus. xlvii. 11 Kup. ddeire rds dp. 
avrov. 

The phrase does not occur elsewhere . 
in the N.T. except in a quotation: 
Rom. xi. 27 drav dpéAwpau dpaprias 
(Is. xxvii. 9 Lxx.). It is not unfre- 
quent in the xx. The image appears 
to be that of the removal of a load 
bound upon the sinner. Compare 
Jer. xi, 15; Zech. iii, 4. 

Contrast v. 11 mepuedeiv, both in 
form and tense. 

The limited yet real power of the 
Levitical sacrifices has been recog- 
nised in ¢. ix. 13. 

(2) 5—10. The one valid sacrifice 
of the perfect fulfilment of the Will 
of God offered by Christ. 

In the last paragraph the ineffi- 
cacy of the Levitical sacrifices has 
been brought out. In this para- 
graph Christ’s efficacious sacrifice of 
Himself is placed in contrast with 
them. 

The argument is expressed in the 
language of a Davidic Psalm. 

The Christ coming into the world 
gives utterance to the conviction of 
man that the only sacrifice which he 
can offer to God is perfect obedience 
(vv. 5—7). In doing this He contrasts 
the fulfilment of the will of God with 
the Levitical sacrifices so as to abolish 
the latter by the former (wz. 8, 9). 
He obeys perfectly ; and of the fruits 
of His obedience men are made par- 
takers (v. 10). 

Psalm xl. is regarded with probabi- 
lity as an expression of Dayid’s feeling 
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towards the close of his persecution 
by Saul, when the promised kingdom 
was now in near view. The present 
text of the Psalm consists of two 
parts which differ widely in general 
tone. The second part (wv. 13—18) 
cannot be applied to the Messiah (2. 
13); and most of it (wv. 14—18) occurs 
again in the Psalter, with slight varia- 
tions, as Ps. lxx. 

The first part (wv. 1—12) stands 
out from the writings of the Old 
Testament as giving not only a view 
of the essential inadequacy of external 
sacrifices but also a clear indication 
of that which they represent and of 
that which fulfils the idea to which 
they bear witness. In the contem- 
plation of God’s mercies, and in the 
declaration of God’s righteousness, 
the Psalmist feels that no offering of 
that which is without the worshipper 
can rightly convey the return of 
gratitude or make atonement (sin- 
offering). Nothing but perfect self- 
devotion answers to the claims of God 
and man’s desire. 

Such a confession, which embodies 
the aspiration of man, and rises above 
his power of fulfilment, describes 
what Christ has done as the Son of 
man, through whom man’s ideal has 
been realised (c. ii. 6 ff; Ps. viii.). 
Thus the words are rightly applied to 
Him. His power to do the will of 
God corresponded with His purpose 
to do it. That will being once ac- 
complished for humanity by its perfect 
representative, the use of sacrifices 
was done away. 

The words in their original con- 
text gain fresh force from a com- 
parison with 1 Sam. xv. 22. David, 
the true divine type of a king, 
spontaneously embodied the prin- 
ciple which Saul, the human type 
of a king, violated to his own over- 
throw. 

The writer of the Epistle follows 
the rendering of the Lxx. with some 
slight differences, 6Aokavrépara (LXX., 
Hebr. odoxatropa): evddoxnoas (LXX., 
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Hebr. 77ycas), compressing also the 
last verse (rod mojoa, 6 beds, TO 
OéAnua cov: LXX. Tod moujoar TO 
OéAnwa cov, 6 Geds pov, 7BovAnOny...). 
The ixx., as is well known, differs 
from the Hebrew in one remarkable 
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thou opened (dug) for me, it gives 
cépa S€ Kxatnpricw po. There can 
be no question that this is the true 
reading of the Greek. The conjecture 
that cama is an early blunder for 
wTia (the reading of the other Greek 
versions) cannot be maintained in the 
face of the evidence. The rendering 
must therefore be considered to be a 
free interpretation of the original 
text. In this respect it extends and 
emphasises the fundamental idea. The 
‘body’ is the instrument for fulfilling 
the divine command, just as the 
‘ear’ is the instrument for receiv- 
ing it. God originally fashioned for 
man in his frame the organ for hear- 
ing His voice, and by this He plainly 
shewed that he was made to obey 
it. 
5’Wherefore when He entereth into 
the world, He saith 
Sacrifice and offering Thou would- 
est not, 
But a body didst Thou prepare 
for me; 
°In whole burnt-offerings and sa- 
crifices for sin Thou hadst no 
pleasure: 
7 Then said I, Lo, I am come 
(in the roll of the book it is writ- 
ten of me) 
to do, O God, Thy wiil. 
® Saying above, Sacrifices and offer- 
ings and whole burnt-offerings and 
offerings for sin Thou wouldest not 
(the which are offered according to 
the Law), °then hath He said, Lo, I 
am come to do Thy will. He removeth 
the first that He may establish the 
second. ~In which will we have 
been sanctified through the offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for 
all. ; 
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5. O10 eloepy. els tov kédcpor] 
Wherefore.... Because the Levitical 
sacrifices were essentially ineffective 
the Christ speaking through the 
Psalmist or, to express the same idea 
otherwise, the Psalmist giving utter- 
ance to the highest thought of man 
which Christ alone can realise, recog- 
nised the fact, and offered the reality 
of rational self-surrender which they 
represented. 

The words when He entereth into 
the world (Vulg. ingrediens mun- 
dum; O.L. incedens in orbem) are 
not to be confined to the moment of 
the Incarnation though they found 
their complete fulfilment then. They 
apply to each manifestation of Christ 
in the realm of human life (John i. 9 ; 
comp. Vi. 14; xi. 27). The entrance 
of the divinely chosen King upon His 
earthly Kingdom corresponds with 
the entrance of the Son of man upon 
the inheritance of the world. 

The words, it will be observed, 
assume the preexistence of the Christ. 
It is worthy of notice that Philo 
especially affirms of the Logos that 
‘he came not in visible form’: de 
prof. § 19 (i. 561 M.); comp. Quis 
rer. div. her. § 9 (i. 479 M.). 

On the thought of Christ ‘entering 
into the world’ Primasius says: 
Quando, qui ubique przesens erat sed 
tamen invisibilis, factus postea homo 
visibilis mundo apparuit, quodam- 
modo ubi erat illuc ingressus. 

Aéyer] The words of the Psalmist 
are ideally the words of the Christ; 
and they are not past only but present. 
Compare c.i. 6 f.; ili. 7; v. 6; viii. 8. 
No person is named. The thought of 
the true speaker is present to the 
mind of every reader. 

6c. kal mpordp....ddox. Kal mept ay.] 


« 
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The two pairs of words give a complete 
view of the Jewish sacrifices. The 
first pair describe them according to 
their material, the animal-offering 
(N3t) and the meal-offering (773). 
The second pair give in the burnt- 


offering (mpiy) and the sin-offering 
(ADM), representative types of the 
two great classes of offerings, euchar- 
istic offerings, which belonged to the 
life of the Covenant, and expiatory 
offerings, which were provided for 
the restoration of the life of the Co- 
venant. 

In themselves, this is laid down 
generally, the sacrifices gave no 
pleasure to God. Their value was in 
what they represented. Under this 
aspect that which corresponds to the 
first pair is distinctly stated (capa 
Katnpticw po). The aspirations and 
wants expressed by the second pair 
find their complete satisfaction in the 
fulfilment of the will of God by the 
Son of man through suffering and 
death (v. 7). 

Several passages in the O.T. recog- 
nise the powerlessness of sacrifices in 
themselves: 1 Sam. xv. 22; Ps. L 
8 ff.; li. 16 ff; Hos. vi. 6; Is. i. 10 ff.; 
Jer. vii. 21 f. But these words of Ps. 
xl go further: they point to a perfect 
service, and perhaps to the sacrifice 
(death) of one who has served perfectly. 

copa Katnprica pol a body didst 
thou frame for me, Vulg. corpus 
aptasti mihi. The King, the re- 
presentative of men, recognises in 
the manifold organs of His personal 
power—His body—the one fitting 
means for rendering service to God. 
Through this, in its fulness, He can do 
God’s will. Not by anything outside 
Himself, not by animals in sacrijices, 
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not by the fruits of the earth in 
offerings, but by the use of His own 
endowments, as He is enabled to use 
them, He will accomplish that which 
God designed for Him to do. 

It will be seen that the idea in this 
clause is that of a perfect life irre- 
spective of any thought of sin. Man 
as created had for his end this perfect 
exercise and perfect development of 
every human faculty that so he might 
bring all to God, fulfilling in this way 
the conception of sacrifice. And sin 
has not altered the obligation: Rom. 
Sal. et 

Some ancient thinkers regarded the 
humanity of Christ as the final cause 
of all created things (comp. Epp. of 
St John, pp. 291 f.). The thought 
throws light upon the gradual pro- 
gress of the world throughout the 
ages, the humanity of Christ holding 
out the promise of the unity of men 
and of Creation in man. 

The tense of xarnpricw does not 
mark any point in time. The divine 
act is supratemporal (comp. c. i. 2 
€6nxev). The words are the confession 
of the Christ at each moment of His 
entrance on a fresh stage of His 
historic work. 

The verb xarapritew suggests the 
thought of the ‘many members’ fitly 
framed together for varied and har- 
monious service. The body of man, 
like ‘the world’ itself (c. xi. 3 karnp- 
ticOac rovs aidvas), consists of parts 
which fulfil different functions and 
contribute in their measure to the 
effect of the whole. These require to 
be brought into due relation in the 
individual by discipline and help 
(1 Thess. iii. 10; Gal. vi. 1; ¢. xiii. 21; 
1 Pet. v. 10); even as the individuals 
have to be duly brought together in 
the Christian society (1 Cor. i. 10; 


7 Idod: +éyo D,” syr vg. 


om. Kw X*. 


2 Cor. xiii. 9, 11), through the work 
of the appointed ministry (Eph. iv. 12). 

6. ddokavTépara...ovK eddox.] For 
the construction with acc. compare 
Matt. xii. 18 éy (not eds dv) edd. (from 
Lxx.); and so not unfrequently in Lxx. 

In N.T. eddoxetvy is commonly found — 
with év: v. 38 (uxx.); Lk. iii 22; 
2 Cor. xii. 10: and it is also found 
with inf.: Lk. xii. 32. 

‘Odoxa’r@pa, Which occurs again in 
Mk. xii. 33, is the habitual rendering 


in LXx. of nip, ‘that which ascends,’ 


ze. in the flame to heaven, rather 
than to the altar. 

The phrase mepi duaprias is used 
as a compound indeclinable noun: 
e.g. Ley. vii. 27 obros 6 vouos Tay OXOK. 
.-.Kal Tepl ajaprias.... 

7. tore etmov...] then said I... 
at the time when the Divine Will was 
made clear: when it was seen that 
no eucharistic offerings could satisfy 
the divine claim to grateful service ; 
and no expiatory offerings do away 
with sin. : 

nko] I am come, not ‘T will come’ 
or ‘I come.’ Obedience is immediate 
and complete. This sense of the will 
of God was, as it were, the Master’s 
call in the heart, and the servant’s 
answer was in the new connexion; 
‘Here am I’ (Is, vi. 8). 

It is of interest to compare the 
completeness of the (passive) self- 
surrender of the Mother of the Lord 
(Luke i. 38) with this (active) self- 
surrender of the Son. 

For jxo compare John viii. 42; 
1 John vy. 20; v. 37. 

ev keh. B. y.] Vulg. in capite (O. L. 
volumine) libri. The interpretation 


of the original (py 23n> IpE-Ndmna 
év eiAnpate B. Aqu.) is uncertain. Per- 
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haps the simplest rendering is : in the 
book-roll (the roll of the Law) a baw 
is written for me, which lays down 
perfectly my duty. The King ac- 
knowledges a definite standard of the 
will of God, before He undertakes to 
aim at fulfilling it. The rept enov of 
the Lxx. is not inconsistent with this 
sense. The Law which foreshadowed 
the duties of a King of Israel (epi 
euov) was the rule of the King’s life. 
Here the reference appears to be 
quite general: John y. 39. 

The word xedadris is of difficult 
interpretation. It is generally sup- 
posed that the word, which was used 
for the capital of a shaft, was applied 
to the little knobs (cornua) at the 
ends of the stick round which the roll 
was wound, and then to the roll itself. 
But it does not appear that any 
example of this sense of the word is 
found. Others think that the sense 
of ‘roll’ was derived from the Rab- 


binic usage of bap ‘to roll, ‘to fold’ 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Rabb. p. 2090) ; but no 
instance of the application of the word 
to a manuscript roll is quoted. The 
general meaning of ‘roll,’ however 
derived, is found elsewhere in Lxx.: 
Ezek. ii. 9; iii. 1 ff; HEsdr. vi. 2; and 
in Aquila Is. viii. 1 where the Lxx. 
has ropos. Comp. Euth. Zig.: oi 
“EBpaior BiBdia pev Kadovor Ta ovy- 
ypdppara, Kepadidas de ra elAnrdp.a 
(volumina).. -<idnrapiots yap évéypacoy 
Kal ov TEVXETL TeTpayavo.s os pets. 
The Latin fathers, taking the trans- 
lation in capite, were inclined to 
explain it of some special passage of 
Scripture, as Gen. i.1; or Ps. i.; or of 
Lev. i. 3, as interpreted of Christ. 
Quidam intelligunt hic initium Gene- 
sis, ubi scriptum est Jn ‘principio, id 
est in Filio, fecit Deus cwelum et 
terram. Quidam primum Psalmum 


..Sed quia in his nihil de morte 
Christi preefiguratur...melius videtur 
intelligi de initio libri Levitici dic- 
tum...(Primas.). 

Tov trotnoat...] The shortening of 
the verse brings the purpose of the 
speaker into closer connexion with 
His coming. At the same time the 
Greek of the Lxx. places that which 
God willed (75 6é\nua) in sharp con- 
trast with that which did not repre- 
sent His will (ovK 70Anoas). The 
words in the original are different 


(WANT, AYDITN>), 


TO O€\npa cov] The will of God 
answers to the fulfilment of man’s 
true destiny; and this, as things 
actually are, in spite of the Fall. 
Christ, as Son of man, made this 
will His own and accomplished it. 
The utterance of the King of Israel 
expressed man’s true aim, which was 
beyond human reach, and so rightly 
belongs to the Messiah who attained 
it. Compare John iv. 34; viii. 29. 

It is of interest to notice how 
constantly ‘the will of God’ is con- 
nected with the redemption and con- 
summation of man: John iv. 34; y. 
Coley Sorin tpn ES kOn Tien lane: 
ii. 4; and in one special aspect: 
t Thess. iv. 3. Compare Apoc. iy. 11. 

On the construction rod roujoat see 
Additional Note. 

8,9. dvdrepov Aéyor...Tdre eipnxer} 
saying above...then hath he said...; 
Vulg. superius dicens...tunc dixtt.... 
The continuous expression of the 
divine will is contrasted with the one 
abiding declaration of its fulfilment 
by Christ. 

8. bvoias kat rpoopopas | The plurals 
seem to be accommodated to odoxkav- 
répara, Which itself generalises the 


singular (ney) of the original. 
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airwes...] such as are offered..., 
compare 2. 11; ¢. ii. 3 note. 

kara vopov| The absence of the 
article directs attention to the general 
character of the sacrifices as legal, 
and not to their specific character as 
Mosaic. Compare viii. 4; and con- 
trast Vii. 5; ix. 19, 22. 

9. €tpnxev]| Compare c. i. 13; iv. 
3f, 7; xiii 5; (Luke iv. 12); John 
XVu1S Geel Ctsp xa cA a2 (COre xiang). 
Apoe. Vii. 14; xix. 3. 

dvapei] He (i.e. the Christ) re- 
moveth, doeth away with (Vulg. au- 
Jert). This is the only occurrence of 
the word in the Epistles except the 


doubtful reading in 2 Thess. ii. 8. In . 


the sense of ‘kill’ it is frequent in 
the Acts. It is not found elsewhere 
in the N. T. or in the Lxx. in the 
sense of ‘removing. In Classical 
Greek it is used of laws (to abrogate : 
isch. in Ctes. §§ 16, 39), of wills (to 
revoke: Is. de Cleon. her. § 14), of 
propositions (to deny: Sext. Pyrrh. 
Hyp. i. 20 § 192; iii. 16 § 119 of pév 
decay, of dé dveidor, of b€ éméoyov rept 
avrov), of appetites (to extinguish: 
Epict. Enchir. ii. 2; comp. Diss. i. 
Saelibywelis 20,16). 

TO mpG@rov...7d Sevtepov (Vulg. se- 
quens)| the first—the offering outward 
sacrifices: the second—the fulfilment 
of the divine will by rational self- 
devotion. 

otjon| sVulg. statuat. Compare 
Rom. iii, 31 (vopov tordvouev); x. 3; 
xiv. 4; Gen. vi. 18, &e. 

10, éy @ Ged. ryacp. eopér] In 
which will, Vulg. in qua voluntate... 
perfectly accomplished by Christ for 
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all time, according to His abiding 
declaration (cipnkev), we have been 
sanctified, as included in its scope. 
The will of God fulfilled by Christ is 
regarded not as that through (6:4) 
which, nor as that according to which 
(kara) men are sanctified. They are 
included in it, even in that purpose 
of love which Christ has realised 
(Eph. i. 7). Compare v. 19; 293; xiii. 
20. The will of God involved the 
redemption and consummation of hu- 
manity, 

The thought of Christians as in- 
cluded in the Father’s will, which 
Christ fulfilled, corresponds with St 
Paul’s thought of Christians being ‘in 
Christ,’ an expression which is not 
found in the Epistle. 

For the resolved form ryvacp. éopév 
see c. vii. 20 note; and for the use of 
the perfect John xvii. 19; Acts xx. 
225 XXViaIS 5 hie Corso eaaval eA 
(Rom. xy. 16). 

For the connexion of the redemp- 
tion of men with the will of God see 
v. 7 note. 

dia Tis mpood. rod oadparos| through 
the offering of the body divinely pre- 
pared, which offering, slowly matured 
through life, was consummated on the 
cross. The clause contains an answer 
to the question which naturally arises 
‘How are we sanctified in the will of 
God?’ That will was realised in the 
perfect life of the Son of man, in 
which each man as a member of 
humanity finds the realisation of his 
own destiny. 

The use of mpoodopa (used of 
Christ’s offering only in this chapter 
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and Eph. v. 2) connects the self- 
sacrifice of Christ with the typical 
sacrifices (comp. ¢. v. 1 note). And 
the compound name Jesus Christ 
(c. xiii. 8, 21 only) characterises the 
completeness of the sacrifice under 
the divine and human aspects of the 
Lord’s Person. At the same time 
the specific reference to ‘the body,’ 
the appointed organ for doing God’s 
will under particular conditions, em- 
phasises the reference to the totality 
of Christ’s earthly work. Elsewhere 
in the Epistle He is said to ‘offer 
Himself’ (vii. 27 ; ix. 14, 25 f£.). The 
Western reading aiuaros, sanguinis, 
expresses only one side of the whole 
thought. 

Compare Additional Note. 

eparaé| The word (c. vii. 27; ix. 12) 
goes with the whole sentence. The 
sanctification of all believers is com- 
pleted on the divine side. Comp. 
@. 14. 

(3) 11—14. The efficacy of Christ’s 
sacrifice shewn by His present Ma- 
jesty. 

A yiew of the efficacy of Christ’s 
present work follows on the general 
description of His historic sacrifice in 
Life and Death. This is given by 
presenting the contrast between the 
continuous service of the Levitical 
priests and Christ’s position of Royal 
assurance (1I—13); and then shewing 
the ground of Christ’s preeminence 
in the abiding sufficiency of His one 
offering for the needs of every mem- 
ber of His Church (14). 

™And while every priest (high- 
priest) standeth day by day minister- 
ing and offering oftentimes the same 
sacrifices which can never take away 
sins, * He, when He had offered one 
sacrifice for sins for ever, sat down 
on the right hand of God, “hence- 


+rod’’I. >. 


Ir lepeds ND, vg syr hl txt me: 


Sorward waiting till His enemies be 
made the footstool of His feet. ™ For 
by one offering He hath perfected for 
ever them that are sanctified. 

11—13. The eleventh verse takes 
up the three thoughts of v. 1. The 
Levitical service consists of repeated 
acts (ka@” nucpay, Kar éevavrdv), and 
these the same (ai adral dvoia.), and 
essentially ineffective (ovdSémore 6. 
mepieA. ap., ovdérore O. T. mpocepy. 
teA.). On the other hand Christ 
having offered one sacrifice efficacious 
for ever took His place on the divine 
throne in certain expectation of final 
victory (12, 13). 

Il. kal mas peév lepeds] And further, 
there is another characteristic of 
Christ’s priestly work which marks 
its infinite superiority, while every 
Levitical priest standeth...He...sat 
down.... Christ’s sacrifice is not only 
pleasing to God, but it has an absolute 
power: it issues in perfect sove- 
reignty for the Son of man, the re- 
presentative of men (ii. 9). 

For the opposition of the clauses 
(was pév—ovros 5é) compare i. 7; 
Wl HsaVil Os 1ks23s) Xl IO: 

The general term ‘priest’ (iepeds, 
Latt. sacerdos) suits the argument 
. better than the specific term ‘high- 
priest’ The work of Christ is con- 
sidered in relation to the whole 
hierarchical and sacrificial system of 
Judaism. The Jewish priests ‘stand’ 
in their service (Deut. x. 8; xviii. 7). 

éornxev| standeth, Latt. presto est.. 
The idea of ‘standing’ is that of a 
work still to be done, of service still 
to be rendered, of homage still to be 
paid. So the angels stand before 
Gods) Isicvi: 25) Lk 17 19);)-Apoc. val. 
11. Comp. i. 3 note. j 

The attitude of the Lord in Acts 
yii. 56 is explained in the Apostolical 
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Constitutions on the supposition that 
He appears ws dpxepeds mavrav Tay 
Noycav rayparev (Vi. 30, 5). 

See also John iii. 29. 

‘They also serve who only stand and wait.’ 

cad’ nyépay...dvcias] The divine 
service and the sacrifices of the 
Tabernacle and Temple are repeated 
day by day. This could be said even 
of the duties of the High-priest : see 
¢. vii. 27 note. The verb Aecroupyeiv 
is found in the N.T. elsewhere only 
Acts xiii. 2; Rom. xv. 27. For the 
meaning see ¢. viii. 2 Addit. Note. The 
order of the original, by which the 
thoughts of the identity and frequency 
of the Levitical sacrifices are brought 
together (ras avras rod. mpoad. bvc.), 
is expressive. 

airwes| ‘which are such that...’. 
Comp. ¢. ii. 3 note. 

meptedetv auaprtias | Latt. auferre pec- 
cata. Contrast repikeiras, c.v.2. Man 
is, so to speak, wrapped in sins. He 
weaves, as it were, in action (ayapriac 
not dyapria) a terrible robe for him- 
self (comp. Ps. xxxv. 26; cix. 18 
notes). This enveloping shroud, no 
part of his true self, has to be strip- 
ped off (2 Cor. iii. 16; Judith x. 3)s 
Comp. mepixa@apifew Is. vi. 7 (LXxX.). 

For mepieActy compare Zeph. iii. 11 
mepieh® ta avAlopara, I5 mepieine 
KUptos Ta GOLKT LL. (YO). The image 
is found also in Classical writers. 

12. ovtos 6€ piap...eis 7d dunverés, 
éxddicev...] He, when He had offered 
one sacrifice for sins for ever, sat 
down...; O.L.una oblata hostiainsem- 
piterno sedit; Vulg. hic autem unam 
offerens hostiam in sempiternum.... 
The sacrifice was efficacious for ever, 
through all time, being appropriated 
by each believer (v. 14). The con- 


cal Tas ad.: om. kal D,*, 


12 otros: airés S. 


nexion of es rd Suvexés with the 
following éxddurev (for ever sat down) 
is contrary to the usage of the Epistle; 
it obscures the idea of the perpetual 
efficacy of Christ’s one sacrifice; it 
weakens the contrast with éornker ; 
and it imports a foreign idea into the 
image of the assumption (éxd@icev) of 
royal dignity by Christ. 

For otros see iii. 3; vii. 4; and 
for éxadirev, c. i. 3 note. The word 
éxd@icev is in sharp opposition to 
éornkev Necroupyav (v. 11). Through- 
out the Epistle (except i. 13 xa8od from 
the Lxx.) the reference is uniformly to 
the act of taking the royal seat (xa6i- 
(ew as contrasted with cabjodar: i. 3; 
viii. 1; xii. 2). Compare Eph. i. 20: 
Apoc. iii. 21; and contrast the phrase 
of the Apocalypse 6 kaOjpevos ent r. 
Opovov (iv. 9 ff.). On the general 
thought Chrysostom says tersely: ro 
éoravat Tov Aetroupyeiy éoTt onpeior, 
ovKody To KabnaOa Tod evrovpyetaOa. 
For 6vcia comp. ix. 26 n. 

13. Td owrdv exdey. | henceforward 
waiting. Christ Himself in His royal 
majesty ‘waits’ as the husbandman for 
the processes of nature (James v. 7) 
and the patriarchs for the divine pro- 
mise (c. xi. 10). There is an aspect 
in which the time of the triumphant 
Return of Christ is known only to 
the Father (Matt. xxiv. 36; Mark xiii. 
32; Acts i. 7), and is in some sense 
contingent on the action of men (Acts 
iii. 19 dmws dy...amooTeiAn...; 2 Pet. 
Tis 12): 

Elsewhere in the N, T. the word 
(exdéxeoOar) is used only of one man 
waiting for another (Acts xvii. 16; 
t Cor. xi. 33; xvi. 11: not John v. 3; 
1 Pet. ili. 20). 

To Aourdv] Vulg. de cetero, O. L. 
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postea. 2 Thess. iii. 1; Phil. iii. 1; 
iv. 8; 1 Cor. vii. 29. (Mk. xiv. 41.) 
Eph. vi. 10 (rod Xourod). 

€ws reOdow] The Return of Christ 
appears to be placed after the con- 
quest of His enemies. Compare 1 
Cor. xv. 22 ff. 

The reference to Ps. cx. carries 
back the thoughts cf the reader to 
the portraiture of the majesty of the 
Son in ¢. i. 13. His victory is won 
(John xvi. 33 vevixnea): only the 
fruits of it remain to be gathered. 

14. pua yap mpoodopa] For by one 
offering... 80 that no fresh duty can 
interrupt the continuance of His royal 
Majesty. 

The word mpoodopd goes back to 
v. 10 (note). It extends more widely 
than dvaia (v. 12; ix. 16). St Paul 
combines both words in Eph. vy. 2 
which, as was noticed, is the only 
passage besides this chapter (vz. 5, 8, 
10, 18) in which the word is used in 
connexion with Christ’s work; nor 
indeed does it occur elsewhere in the 
Epistles at all except Rom. xv. 16. 

The ‘offering’ of Christ, His perfect 
life crowned by a willing death, in 
which He fulfilled the destiny of man 
and bore the punishment of human 
sin, is that by and in which every 
human life finds its consummation. 

It is significant that Christ Himself 
is said to perfect ‘by the offering’: it 
is not said that ‘the offering’ perfects. 
His action is personal in the applica- 
tion of His own work. The import- 
ance of this form of expression appears 
from the language used of the Law: 
Vii. 19 ovdev eredelwoev 6 vopuos. Comp. 
ix.9; x. 1. In the case of the Leviti- 
cal institutions the action of the ap- 
pointed ministers fell into the back- 
ground. 

reren. eis TO Ounv.| He hath perfected 
Sor ever...Latt. conswmmavit in sem- 
piternum. For the perfect see xi. 17 


note; vii. 6 note, 28; ix. 6, 8, 18; and 


contrast éreAelwoer ¢. Vii. 19. 


For eds rd dunv. see c. Vii. 3; xX. I 
notes. The virtue of Christ’s work 
remains ever available as long as the 
need of man exists. 

Tovs aytagouévous| Vulg. sanctifica- 
tos; O. L. nos sanctificans-: all who 
from time to time realise progressively 
in fact that which has been potentially 
obtained for them. Compare c. ii. 11; 
and contrast v 10 7yracpévo.. 

The endeavour of the Old Latin to 
express the continuous form of the 
present is interesting (see for the con- 
verse i. 3). 

There is a similar contrast between 
of gwopevos (comp. I Cor. xv. 2); Luke 
KHL N2SseACts) 1.47 sen Corsi, 1ose2 
Cor. ii. 15 ; and cecwopévor Eph. ii. 5, 
8 Compare ¢cacey 2 Tim. i. 9; 
Tit. iii. 5. 

(4) 15—18. The fulfilment in 
Christ of the prophetic description of 
the New Covenant. 

The Apostle goes back in conclusion 
to the testimony of the prophet from 
which he commenced his exposition 
of the high-priestly and -sacrificial 
service of the new Covenant. A 
characteristic of that Covenant, which 
has been established by Christ, was 
the forgiveness of sins. Under it, 
therefore, offerings for sin were neces- 
sarily done away; and the Temple 
services could no longer have any 
yalue for the Christian. 

5 And the Holy Spirit also beareth 
witness to us; for after that He hath 
said, 

*% This is the covenant that I will 

covenant with them 

After those days, saith the Lord, 

Even putting my laws upon their 

heart, 

And upon their mind will I write 

them ; 
then saith He 
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7 And their sins and their iniqut- 

ties will I remember no more. 
Now where there is remission of 
these, there is no more offering for 
sin. 

15. paprupet O€ juiv Kal TO 7. TO G. | 
Vulg. contestatur nos (O.L. nobis). And 
the Holy Spirit also beareth witness 
to us Christians and confirms our com- 
mon faith. ‘Hyiy can also be taken as 
a dat. comm. ‘for us, ‘in our favour,’ 
in which case paptupet is used abso- 
lutely. The general sehse is the same 
in both cases. The witness of the 
Holy Spirit in the promise of the New 
Covenant is added to the witness of 
Christ contained in the Psalm. The 
emphatic position of paprupet seems 
to mark the anxiety of the writer to 
convince his readers of the perfect va- 
lidity of Christ’s claim. The words of 
the Christ in the Psalm are supported 
by an independent divine testimony. 

15—I7. pera 70 eipnkévat...cal Tov... ] 
It is difficult to determine the con- 
struction of the whole passage. Some 
have supposed that the writer uses 
déyeu Kupuos as part of his own state- 
ment: ‘For after that he hath said...’ 
the Lord saith ‘I will give...and their 
sins ... will I remember no more, 
But the point of the apodosis lies in 
the declaration of the forgiveness of 
sins, and the force of this declaration 
is weakened by the addition of the 
two preceding lines, which describe 
the human conditions of the covenant 


elpnkévat: mpoeip. S. 


Tov dav. S (vg) syrr me eg. 
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that have been fulfilled by Christ. It 
is better therefore to suppose that 
the construction is broken, and that 
the apodosis begins with v.17. ‘For 
after that He hath said...write them ; 
then saith He, Their sins...’ So Pri- 
masius: In sequentibus verbis de- 
fectus est sententize satis necessarius, 
quapropter dicatur ita: Postquam 
enim dixit Omnipotens Deus per pro- 
phetam...statim subintulit: Et pec- 
catum eorum non memorabor am- 
plius... 

16. Comp. c. viii. 8 ff. note. 
XXX1. (xxxviii.) 31 ff.) 

For the special phrase 76 otk 
“Iopayh here the writer substitutes 
mpos avrovs; and xapdia and d.dvo.a 
are transposed, and the clause kal ray 
dvopiay avtev is added. 

17. ov pt pynoOnooua| Contrast v. 
3 dvapynots apaptiay. 

18. drov d€ apeots rovrav| Now 
where there is remission of these sins. 
For dpeors see ix. 22 note. The 
consequences of sin are threefold: 
debt which requires forgiveness, bond- 
age which requires redemption, alien- 
ation which requires reconciliation. 
See note on 1 John i.g. The words 
adeors, adiévac express the first idea: 
comp. Matt. xviii. 27, 32, 35. 

These words are rare in the Epistles, 
more frequent in the Synoptic Gospels 
and (ageors ap.) Acts. The ‘remis- 
sion’ of sins is essentially a creative act: 
compare Matt. ix. 2 ff. and parallels. 


(Jer. 


Xe 13) 


18 
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Comp. ¢. ix. 22. 

The only other places where addeous 
occurs in the Epistles are Eph. i. 7 év 
® éxoper THY arrodvTpwow dia TOU aipa- 
Tos avTOU, THY Aherw TavTapanTopdrov. 
Col. i. 14 ev & xoper rHY droditpwcty, 
Thy dpecw Tov apaptiar. 

Contrast mapeois Rom. iii. 25. 

The prophetic words shew that 
under the New Covenant no place is 
left for the Levitical sacrifices. The 
Christian can therefore dispense with 
them without any loss. To be forced 
to give up their shadowy consolation 
is to be led to realise more practically 
the work of Christ. 

This is the last—the decisive—word. 
of the argument. 


V. Tue APPROPRIATION AND 
VITAL APPLICATION OF THE TRUTHS 
LAID DOWN (x. I9—xiii. 25). 


Having established his theoretical 
view of the relation of Christianity to 
Judaism, as its complete fulfilment, the 
substance answering to the shadow, 
the writer of the Hpistle at once goes 
on to enforce the practical conse- 
quences of his conclusions. The privi- 
leges must be used: the duties must 
be discharged. The faith is not for 
speculation but for life. AJl the conso- 
lations of the Levitical system can be 
surrendered without loss; and they 
must be surrendered at once if they 
come in any way into competition with 
Christian obligation. - 

This main line of thought is de- 
veloped under four sections. The 
writer first makes a direct applica- 
tion of his teaching to his readers, 
defining sharply their privileges and 
perils and encouragements (x. 19— 
39). Having thus insisted on the 
necessity of faith as an element in 
that patient endurance which God 
requires in the discipline of His Pro- 
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vidence, he next shews that it was 
by faith the spiritual heroes of earlier 
times wrought their victories (c. xi). 
Such examples had an immediate 
application to the circumstances of 
the crisis in which the Hebrews were 
placed; and they were sufficient to 
enable them to realise the grandeur 
of the responsibilities and hopes which 
were given to them (c. xii). The last 
chapter (c. xiii) is a kind of appendix 
to the Epistle in which detailed in- 
structions and personal notices find 
a place. 

Thus we have: 

i. The privileges, perils, encou- 
ragements of the Hebrews (x. 19—39). 

ii. The past triumphs of Faith 
(xi. I—40). 

iii, The general application of the 
lessons of the past to the present 
season of trial (xii. I—29). 

iv. Last words (xiii. I—25). 

i. The privileges, perils, encourage- 
ments of the Hebrews (x. 19—39). 

The application of the lessons to be 
drawn from the view which the Apos- 
tle has given of the absolute supremacy 
of the Christian Faith over the pre- 
paratory system of Judaism begins 
with a vivid picture of the position 
of the Hebrews, (1) of their privileges 
and duties (19—25), (2) of their perils 
(26—31), and (3) of their encourage- 
ments (32—39). Hach section has 
traits taken directly from scenes of 
persecution, from the isolation of 
proud or timid believers (v. 25), the 
abjuration of apostates (v. 29), the 
triumph of confessors (&. 34). 

(1) vv. 19—25. The privileges and 
duties of Christians. 

The section deals first with the 
personal privileges (19—22), and then 
with the social duties of believers 
(23—25). ; 

The privilege of direct access to 
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God is confirmed by general and per- 
sonal considerations. We have a way 
of approach and an effective Mediator 
(19—21). And on our part certain 
conditions have to be fulfilled person- 
ally. These are both subjective (with 
a true heart, in fulness of faith), and 
objective (sprinkled in our hearts, 
washed in our body) (22). 

” Having therefore, brethren, bold- 
ness to use the entrance into the Holy 
place in the blood of Jesus, the en- 
trance which He inaugurated for us, 
even a fresh and living way through 
the veil, that is to say a way of His 
flesh, *and a great priest over the 
house of God, let us come to God 
with a true heart in fulness of faith, 
having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience, and our body bathed 
with pure water. Let us hold fast 
the confession of our hope that it 
waver not, for He is faithful that 
promised. 7+ And let us consider one 
another to provoke unto love and 
good works, not forsaking the gather- 
ing of ourselves together, as the cus- 
tom of some ts, but exhorting one an- 
other; and so much the more as ye 
see the day drawing nigh. 

19—21. The writer sums up briefly 
the blessings which he has shewn to 
belong to Christians. They have an 
entrance to the Divine Presence in 
virtue of Christ's Blood, a way made 
by the Incarnation, and an availing 
personal Advocate, a Priest over the 
house of God. 

19. éxovres ody, ddeAgoi...] Having 
therefore, brethren...That which was 
under the Law a privilege of one 
only, once a year, is now the privilege 
of all Christians at all times. The 
form of the sentence is closely parallel 
to c. iv. 13 ff. 

The title ddeAgoi (compare c. iii. 
I note) is an impressive recognition 
of the new fellowship established in 


Christ. By using it the writer appeals 
to his readers to consider what they 
have received as Christians. 

mappnoiav| boldness in spite of the 
frankest recognition of our sins. 
Comp. iii. 6 note; iv. 16. 

Tlappnoiay modev; amd ths apécews 
...00 povoy S€ ToUTO, GAAd Kal TO ovYy- 
kKAnpovomous yevéerOa Kal Toaavtns diro- 
Aadoa ayamnns (Chrys.). 

eis rnv ela. T. a.| to use the entrance 
into the Holy place, Vulg. in introitu 
(-um) sanctorum. Each Christian in 
virtue of his fellowship with Christ is 
now a high-priest, and is able to come 
to the very presence of God. The ‘en- 
trance’ expresses primarily the way 
itself, and then also the use of the way. 
Elsewhere in the N.T. cicodos is used 
generally of ‘the act of entering’: 1 
Thess. i. 9; ii 1; Acts xiii. 24; but 
in 2 Pet. i. 11 it has rather the sense 
of ‘the means of entering, and the 
parallel with odds (v. 20) seems to fix 
this as the dominant sense here. For 
the wide use of ra ayia see c. ix. 8. 

The use of the phrase ‘boldness for 
(to use) the entrance’ instead of the 
simpler ‘boldness to enter’ (mappnoiav 
tov eiovevac) calls up distinctly both 
the characteristic act of the High- 
priest, and the provision made by 
Christ. For the gen. ray dyiwr see c. 
ix. 8. 

For eis, describing the end, compare 
v. 24; Acts ii. 38; Rom. viii. 15; 2 
Cor. vii. 9; 2 Pet. ii. 12; and for 
mappnoia eis ¢. -xi. 11; Rom. i. 16 
(Sdvapus eis); 2 Cor. vii. 10; Phil. i. 23. 

év T@ aipati] Vulg. in sanguine. 
The entrance of Christians into the 
divine presence is ‘in the blood of 
Jesus’—even as the Levitical High- 
priest entered into the Holy of holies 
‘in blood, though it was the blood of 
‘bulls and goats’; c. ix. 25 év aipare 
d\Xorpie—in the power, that is, of the 
human life of the Lord offered up and 
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made available for them: His life is 
their way (‘vita Tua via nostra’). The 
human name of the Lord in every 
place where it occurs in the Epistle 
emphasises His true humanity and 
rests the point of the argument upon 
that. Compare ii. 9 note. For év 
aipare compare c. ix. 25 note. 

20. qv évexaincev] the entrance which 
He inaugurated for us, even a fresh 
and living way... Vulg. quam (O.L. in 
qua) initiavit (Vigil. dedicavit) viam 
...Christ has made available for others 
the road by which He Himself travel- 
led. He not only made the way, but 
He also used it (évexaimoev...qv Kare- 
oxevace, pyoi, kai Ov rs avros éBdducer, 
Chrys.). Compare ¢. vi. 20 (mpodpo- 
pos); 1X. 12 (ca rod idiov aiparos eiaHA- 
Oev). The word éyxawigfew (c. ix. 18 
note) is used in the Lxx. of the inau- 
guration (dedication) of the altar, the 
temple, the kingdom (1 Sam. xi. 14), 
a house (Deut. xx. 5)1. 

The 7 is the direct object of évexai- 
uoev. Comp. Rom. ix. 24. It has 
been taken (less naturally) predica- 
tively: ‘for to be this—as which—He 
inaugurated a fresh and living way...’ 

Thus oddv mp. kal (dcay are in appo- 
sition with eicodoy and descriptive of 
it. The way, however the words 
which follow may be interpreted, must 
finally be Christ Himself (John xiv. 6; 
x. 7); and it is therefore ‘fresh’ not 
only in the sense that it is a way 
which was before unknown, but also 

’ as one that retains its freshness and 
cannot grow old (c. viii. 13); and it is 
‘living’ as a way which consists in 
fellowship with a Person (ovx ecime 
(wis, dAka (dcav adriy éxddece, THY 
pévovoay otra Snddy Chrys.). And 
yet more: other ways bring weariness 


to those who use them, but this one 
brings strength. 

The word mpoadaros is found here 
only in the N. T. (rpoogdreas Acts 
Xviii. 2). It oceurs in the Lxx. (eg. 
Ps. Ixxx. (Ixxxi.) 10; Hecles. i. 9) and 
in Classical writers from Homer down- 
wards. The current derivations from 
opie (opdleo), pac (péve), do (dn), 
are all unsatisfactory. 

The language of the Apostle finds a 
remarkable parallel in the words with 
which Florus (i. 9, 14) describes the 
self-devotion of Decius Mus, who 
‘quasi monitu deorum capite velato 
primam ante aciem Dis Manibus se 
{devovit], utin confertissima se hostium 
tela jaculatus novum ad victoriam iter 
sanguinis sui limite aperiret.’ 

dia Tou Katrameracparos]...There can 
be no doubt that the ‘veil’ is here 
regarded as excluding from the Divine 
Presence and not (as some Fathers 
took it) as the door by which the 
Divine Presence was approached. 
Comp. ¢. vi. 19; ix. 8 

The way.into the holiest place can 
now be traversed. The veil is not 
indeed removed so long as we live on 
earth, but we can pass through it in 
Christ. Comp. Matt. xxvii. 51 and 
parallels. 

How then are we to understand 
the words which follow, rijs capkds 
avrov ? 

These words are by common consent 
taken either as dependent on rod xara- 
merao patos, ‘the veil, that is the veil of 
His flesh’ (¢.e. consisting in His flesh), 
or as in apposition with it, ‘the veil, 
that is, His flesh.’ In both cases ‘the 
flesh’ of Christ is presented as that 
through which He passed, a veil which 
for a time shut off access to God. 


1 The clause rappyolay...capxés is transferred to the Prayer of the Veil in the 
Greek Liturgy of St James, where the printed texts give dvexatvicas, but the reading 


of the mss. is évexaivcas (Swainson, Greek Liturgies, pp. 262, 3). 


The argument 


which has been built on the difference of the verb to establish the originality of the 
clause in the Liturgy is therefore wholly unfounded. 
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Such a thought is strange and diffi- 
cult; but it becomes in some degree 
intelligible if ‘the flesh’ of Christ is 
used in a strictly limited sense to 
describe His humanity under the 
limitations of earthly existence, of 
temptation and suffering, as in St 
Paul’s phrase ywoéoke kata odpKa 
Xpiorov (2 Cor. y. 16). In favour of 
such a sense the words in c. v. 7 may 
be quoted éy rais nuépais THs capKds 
avrov and (with less point) ii. 14 ke- 
Kowdynke aiuaros kat capkds. The word 
(‘flesh’) being thus understood, it can 
be said that Christ passed through 
‘the flesh’ which He assumed, which 
did actually to common eyes hide God 
from men, into the presence of God; 
but the greatest care must be taken 
to guard against the error of supposing 
that in ‘passing through,’ and thus 
leaving behind, His ‘flesh,’ Christ 
parted with anything which belongs 
to the full perfection of His humanity. 

It must also be observed that, if 
this interpretation be adopted, it 
seems to be necessary to connect di 
Tov kaTar...T. capkos avrod Closely with 
evexaivcey, and to confine the expres- 
sion to the action of Christ. For it is 
most unlikely that the Apostle would 
describe Christ’s ‘flesh’ as a veil hid- 
ing God from men, through which they 
too must pass, though it is true that 
His humanity did, during His historic 
Presence, veil His Godhead, and that, 
in one sense, ‘the flesh profiteth no- 
thing’ 

Still even with these restrictions this 
interpretation is hardly satisfactory. 
It remains surprising that ‘the flesh’ 
of Christ should be treated in any 
way as a veil, an obstacle, to the vision 
of God in a place where stress is laid 
on His humanity (év r6 aipare "Incod). 
And we should certainly expect to 
find a complete parallelism between 
the description of the approach of 
Christ to God and the approach of the 
believer to God. 

These difficulties point to a different 
view of the construction by which the 
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clause rodr’ %orw ris capKds atrod is 
connected with 6dev (and not with tov 
katameracparos), ‘a way through the 
veil, that is, a way consisting in His 
flesh, His true human nature.’ The 
whole clause odor... .KATATETAT[LAaTOS will 
thus become a compound noun, ‘a 
fresh and living way through the veil.’ 

This construction appears to be 
followed by our Harly English trans- 
lations: ‘by the new and _ living 
way which He hath prepared for us 
through the veil, that is to say (Gen. 
om. to say) by His flesh’ (Tynd., Coy., 
G.B., Gen.). The ‘by’ is omitted in 
the Bishops’ Bible. Perhaps Vigilius 
Tapsensis (c. Varim. i. c. 27; Migne 
P. L. \xii. 371) gives the same con- 
struction: qui dedicavit nobis viam 
recentem et viam per velamen, id 
est, carnem suam, offerens seipsum 
pro nobis. 

The Greek certainly admits this con- 
struction : rovréorwy does not necessari- 
ly refer to the words which immediate- 
ly precede: c. vii. 5. And the sense 
agrees perfectly with the argument. 

At first sight indeed the connexion 
of ris capkos with ddov seems to be 
less natural than the connexion with 
ToU Katametdcpatos only; but the 
thought which is thus expressed of 
‘a way consisting in Christ’s flesh’ 
falls in perfectly with the scope of the 
passage. It was by the ‘way of His 
flesh,” by a way which lay in His 
humanity, that Christ entered through 
the veil after the offering of Himself 
as a High-priest able to sympathise 
with men. And it is by the ‘way of 
His flesh, as sharing in the virtue of 
His humanity, and sprinkled with His 
blood, that Christians come before 
God. (In the earlier part of the 
Chapter the writer has shewn that 
‘the body’ is the way of perfect 
service. Christ ‘in the flesh’ shewed 
under the conditions of earthly life 
the way of self-sacrifice. Thus His 
‘flesh’ is the ‘way’ which we are 
called to follow: MS. note by Dr 

Westcott found in his copy.) Comp. 
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John vi. 53 ff; xiv. 19; Col. i. 22 
droxarn\dakev (v. doxarnAddynre) év 
TO ToHpart Tis capKds adrov did Tod 
Oavarov. 

Chrysostom says with singular want 
of clearness : 1} cap€ atry érepe rpodtn 
THY Odor avT@ ekeivyy, hv Kal éyxavioa 
Aeyet, TO Kal adros a&idcat did tadrns 
Badioa. Kxaraméracpa b€ eikdrws éka- 
Aece Thy cdpka, dre yap ipOn eis bryos 
Tore eavy Ta €v ToIs ovpavois. 

Theophylact repeats the last idea: 
tTovTo yap idvoy Tov Katametacparos TO 
érav apOn dvaxadinrew ta evdor. 

Theodoret regards the veil as the 
appointed means of approach, and not 
as the obstacle which hindered access: 
karaméracpa thy Seomorikny evowace 
adpka: dia tavrns yap dmoAavopuey Tis 
els Ta dyta TOY ayiwy cicddov. domep 
yap 6 KaTa vouoy apxepeds did Tod 
KarameTdagpuaros eis Ta ayia TOY aylov 
elonet, éTépws Sé avrov ciceOciy advva- 
Tov Hv, OUTaS of els Toy Kupiov memt- 
orTeukotes Ova THs TOD Tavayiou oo@paros 
peraAmpews Tis ev ovpavois amrohavaouct 
azoNutelas. But this view, though it 
has found wider acceptance (e.g. Pri- 
masius: Sicut per velamen pervenie- 
batur ad interiora, ita per humanita- 
tem pervenitur ad divinitatis cogni- 
tionem), is wholly at variance with 
the imagery of the Epistle, and with 
the symbolism of the Old Testament. 
On the other hand it witnesses to 
the truth that Christ’s ‘flesh’ is ‘the 
way.’ 

21. kal iepéa péyay] Christians have 
open access to the Divine Presence; 
and in the court of the Divine Majesty 
they have an effectual Intercessor. 

The epithet great describes the 
sovereign power of our Priest (@ great 
High-priest c. iv. 14), and does not 
simply seryé in combination with icpevs 
as an equivalent for dpyvepevs (Lev. 
xxi. 10 6 lepeds 6 péyas). 

émt rov otkoy tr. 6.] Vulg. super do- 
mum (O.L. in domo) Det. The House 


of God includes the whole Christian 
economy both in its earthly and in its 
heavenly elements; in its organisation 
and in its members. The Church on 
earth, so far as it has a true existence, 
lives by its embodiment of the heavenly 
idea. Under other aspects this ‘house’ 
is spoken of as ‘the order to come’ 
(9 oikoupévyn 1 éAdovea ©. ii. 5) and 
‘the city to come’ (4 méddus] 1) péd- 
Aovea ©. xiii. 14). 

See ¢. iii. 4; 6 (ei); and compare 
¢. xii. 22; Phil. ili. 20; Zech. vi. 11 ff. 

Philo speaks of the righteous soul, 
and again, by a remarkable image, of 
the Word itself, as ‘the house of God’: 
tis yap oikos mapa yevéoe: (in things 
created) ddvvar’? ay déwomperéctepos 
evpeOjvat bed mriv wuxis Tedelas KeKa- 
Oappevns...; (de sobr. § 13; i. 402 M.); 
omovdaroyv ovv, & Wuy1, be0d otkos 
yevér Oar, iepoy ayiov...(de somn. i. § 23; 
i. 643 M.);...rév rév bro your, Tov 
Gedy, oikov éxev hnot roy éavrod Aoyo 
(de migr. Abr. § 1; i. 437 M.). 

22. These privileges of Christians 
are to be used. They must person- 
ally exercise their right of access 
to God. And this they must do in 
sincerity and faith, even as they have 
received the fulness of divine blessing 
in preparation for the fulfilment of 
their priestly work. 

The connexion of the clauses in 
vv. 22—24 is uncertain. It is possible 
to begin each main sentence with the 
verb: mpocepxdpueda...catéxopev...kat 
karavoduev ; Or to regard the kai as 
giving the new beginning: mpocepyo- 
peOa...kaiheAovopévol...KaTéyopev...Kat 
Karavo@pev...; or to make the break 
after miorews. The last arrangement 
may be dismissed at once. In favour 
of the second, it may be urged that 
it gives a natural succession of con- 
ditions ; internal and external, both 
personal and social: and further that 
the separation of Baptism (AeA. ro 
oépa) from the confession naturally 
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22 mpocepxbuceda Do. 


included in it is harsh; while the 
accumulation of fresh thoughts by kai 
is in the style of the writer (let us 
come to God...; and having our body 
bathed...let us hold fast...; and let us 
consider...) 

But on the other hand it seems 
most likely that the writer would 
complete the description of the con- 
ditions of personal approach, corre- 
sponding with the priestly prepara- 
tions in the Levitical code, and then 
pass on to the social obligations of 
Christians. So that on the whole 
it seems best to make the break at 
the end of v. 22 (let us come to God... 
bathed with pure water. Let us hold 
Sast.... And let us consider...) 

The fourfold characterisation of 
worshippers in 2. 22 ((1) wera adnOuwns 
kapdlas, (2) €v mAnpodopia micteas, 
(3) pepavricpévon, (4) AeAovopévor) deals 
with what they are and with what 
they have received, with their dispo- 
sition and with their divine endow- 
ment. In themselves there is required 
sincerity and faith; in regard to the 
gift of God, the participation in the 
spiritual reality and in the outward 
sacramental sign of cleansing. 

mpocepxeueba} The word in this 
sense of the approach of the worshipper 
to God is found in the N.T. only in 
this Epistle and in 1 Pet. ii 4. The 
usage is not unfrequent in the uxx. 
Comp. iv. 16 note. The word is used 
absolutely only in this passage. 

This approach is characterised by 
two personal qualities, real devotion 
and ripe faith. 

pera adnOuns Kxapdias] with a true 
heart—Vulg. cum vero (O. L. certo 
v. puro) corde—a heart which fulfils 
the ideal office of the heart, the seat 
.of the individual character, towards 
God—a heart which expresses com- 


pletely the devotion of the whole 
person to God. There is no divided 
allegiance: no reserve of feeling. 

The phrase dAnOw7 capdia is found 
in Is. xxxviii. 3 (LXx.) émopevOnv évod- 
mov cov peta adnOcias ev adnOu7 


xapdia (DRY 9B, a whole heart). 


Test. xii Patr. Dan § 5 dyamare... 
adAnAovus év adnOw7n Kkapdia. 

For dAnOwos see c. viii. 23 ix. 24. 
(Deut. xxv. 15; Is. lxv. 24.). Comp. c. 
viii. 2note. For capdia see Additional 
Note on ¢. iv. 

ev rAnpod. Tiat.| in fulness of faith, 
Vulg. in plenitudine (O. L. confirma- 
tione al. satisfactione) fidet, in faith 
which has reached its mature vigour. 
Compare c. vi. 11 (note) mpos thy 
mAnpopopiav tis éAmidos. The sense 
of perfect self-surrender must be com- 
pleted by sure reliance on One Who: 
is ready to help. 

The three members of the Christian 
triad of earthly discipline are forcibly 
recognised in the familiar order of 
St Paul (1 Cor. xiii. 13) év wAnpodopia 
mTloTEws, KaTéXOpEY THY Opodoyiay € A- 
midos (0. 23), els mapofvopov ayamns 
(@. 24). 

For the possible origin of the Christ- 
ian triad in a saying of the Lord 
CEmuedciobe rictews kai édmidos 80 
dv yervara 7 pidrdbeos kai pirdyOpwros 
dyarn, 7 THY alavov Conv mapéxovoa 
Macar. Alex. Hom. xxxvii.; Migne, 
P. G. xxxiv. p. 749), compare Resch, 
Le. 179 ff. 

pepavtiopévor...A\ehovopevor] There 
are also divine blessings correspond- 
ing to human character. The heart 
is touched with the cleansing power 
of the divine life: faith rests on the 
pledge of a historic fact. In each 
case there is a reference to Levitical 
mipdiemtss c= So it is said that we 
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23 THs édm. tiv bmor. De ve. 


have our hearts—the seat of personal 
character—and not our outward per- 
sons and garments (Ex. xxix. 21; 
Ley. viii. 30. Chrys. éxeivor rd copa 
€ppavricovro, jueis dé THY cuveldnaw)— 
sprinkled, that is with Christ’s Blood 
and not with any water of purifica- 
tion, and so cleansed from an evil 
conscience; and our body is bathed 
with pure water. In the latter clause 
there is a reference both to the conse- 
cration of priests (Hx. xxix. 4), and 
to the bathing of the High-priest on 
the day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 4). 
With these symbolic bathings the 
sacramental ‘bathing’ of Christians is 
contrasted. 

For pavrigew see c. ix. 13 note; 
Lev. xiv. 5 ff.; Num. xix. 9 ff. Twice 
only is the sprinkling of men with 
blood noticed in the Levitical ritual, 
and in each case the symbolism is 
most expressive: Hx. xxiv. 8 (c. ix. 
19); xxix. 21. For the construction 
partite dd compare 2 Cor. xi. 33 
Rom. ix. 3; Luke xviii. 3. 

cuved. rovnp.| The conscience takes 
its character from the actions of the 
man: ¢. xiii. 18 (Kady ovr.); Acts 
xxiii. I (cvv. ayady, and often); 1 Tim. 
iii. 9; 2 Tim. i. 3 (xaapda ovr). See 
also Acts xxiv. 16 (ampdckoros ovv.): 
and ¢. ix. 9 Additional Note p. 295. 

For the phrase and thought com- 
pare Barn. Ep. xix. 12 ov mpoor§ers 
émt mpooevyny ev avvednoe. movnpa. 
Did. § xiv. 

NeAovep. TO capa B. k.] having our 
body bathed with pure water (Vuig. 
abluti corpus...). For doverGa see 
Eph. y. 26; Tit. iii. 5; and especially 
John xiii. 10. For tap Kka@apov see 
Num. y. 17 (D7? Dy); Ezek. XXXVI. 
25. 
The two phrases appear to contain 
allusions to the Christian sacraments. 
That to the Eucharist is veiled: that 
to Baptism is unquestionable. In the 
one case the reference is primarily 


THs édm. Nua N*. 


to the spiritual efficacy of the divine 
working, of which the Holy Eucharist 
is the appointed but not the sole 


-Ineans: in the other to the outward 


act, the decisive, sensible, rite in which 
the believer recognised the foundation 
of his assurance outside himself. The 
change in number from ras xapdias to 
To capa is not to be overlooked. 

23—25. The exhortation to the 
use of the personal privilege of ap- 
proach to God is followed by the 
charge to fulfil the social duties of 
believers. Christians are required to 
maintain the open confession of their 
hope (v. 23); to regard one another 
with a view to bringing the influence 
of example to bear upon the develop- 
ment of life (v. 24); and to use occa- 
sions of meeting together in the pros- 
pect of a near crisis (v. 25). 

The reference to Baptism in the 
last clause furnishes a direct transi- 
tion. The confession then publicly 
and gladly made must be firmly held. 

23. Katéyopev thy ouor.| Let us 
hold fast the confession of our hope 
that it waver not. Compare c. iv. 14 
KparGpev Tis opodoyias. 

For xaréyew see c. iii. 6, 14. 

For dpodoyia see ¢. iii, 1; iv. 14. 
The word was used specially of the 
confession at Baptism: €0os yéyovey 
éx rovrov [the Lord’s questions to 
St Peter] rpeis opodroyias dmacreia Oar 
rovs péAdovras Bartic@jvac (Ammon. 
Cat. in Joh. xxi.).  Gpodoyncapev ore 
ras ovvOnkas tis Twigtews érovovpeba 
els avdotacw vexpev miorevew Kal eis 
Cor aidvov (Theophlet.). The illus- 
trations given by Suicer (Thes. s. 2. 
dmrordocopa) are worthy of study. 

The phrase ‘confession of hope’ is 
remarkable. The Apostle substitutes 
for the more general word ‘faith,’ 
that word which gives distinctness to 
special objects of faith to be realised 
in the future. Hope gives a definite 
shape to the absolute confidence of 
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Faith. Faith reposes completely in 
the love of God: Hope vividly antici- 
pates that God will fulfil His promises 
in a particular way. 

The conception of Hope naturally 
occupies a prominent place in an 
Epistle directed to meet despondency. 

iii, 6 od Oikos éopev nucis edy THY 
mappnolav Kal TO Kavxynua THs €eAmidos 
péxpe TéAovs BeBaiay Katracxoper. 

Vi. II émOupotper...... evdeixvva Oat 
omovdny mpos THY mAnpopopiay ths 
eAmidos adypt rédovs. 

yi. 18, 19 of karapvuyorres kpatnaa Tis 
mpokemévys edrridos Nv...€xouev...aapa- 
An te Kat BeBaiay, Kai cicepyouevny eis 
TO é€o@repov TOU KaramreTao paros. 

Vil. 19 Kpeirrovos éAmidos, 80 fs ey- 
yitoper Td Oecd. 

The hope in each case appears to 
be fixed upon the realisation of a 
complete divine fellowship under new 
conditions, as it was laid down by the 
schoolmen: proprium ac principale 


spei objectum est ipsa zeterna beati-. 


tudo (Th. Aq. Sum. Th. ii. 2 qu. 17, 
art. 2). To this the Christian looks 
forward with a vivid anticipation. In 
it he sees the assurance of the trans- 
figuration of the conditions of earthly 
being (1 John iii. 2, 3). The resur- 
rection of Christ is the pledge of its 
fulfilment (1 Pet. i 3, 21). Hence 
‘Christ Jesus’ Himself is ‘our hope’ 
Gelman: Col 27): 

In the presence of such a hove the 
visible glories of the Temple fade 
away. Those who can realise it will 
feel no loss when they are withdrawn. 

Comp. Acts ii. 26 (LXx.); xxiii. 6; 
XXIVeel hae Corel 12> eivomns avers 
Vi 201ff, Col 2 5. 

’EAmis is not found in the Gospels. 

The translation ‘faith’ in A. V. is 
an innovation: ‘hope’ is found in the 
earlier versions (Tynd. Coy. GB. Gen. 
Bps. Rh.). 

axhwvn| Vulg. indeclinabilem, O. L. 
inprevaricabilem, so that it waver 


\ 


not: or, according to the image, so 
that it remain erect and firm. The 
word is not found elsewhere in N.T. 
Comp. Luc. Dem. Ene. § 32 (p. 514) 
Anpoobémy smrepnyapuny ...akrwh Thy 
uxny em épbis ev amaoas pudarroyvra 
Tpikvplas THs TUxNS Kal mpos pndev TOY 
Seway évdidovra. 

For the form of the sentence see c. 
Vv. 14; Vii. 24. 

motos yap 6 émayy.| The fidelity 
of God is not only the sure ground 
of our confidence but (as men speak) 
it challenges our fidelity. Compare 
1 Cor. i. 9; x. 133 1 Thess. v. 24. 

Sicut enim fidelis et verus remune- 
rator est Christus in promissionibus 
suis, ita fideles nos esse vult in pro-. 
missis nostris quee vovimus tempore 
baptismatis, diabolo videlicet contra- 
dicere Christoque servire (Primas.). 

24. Kal karavodpev addndrouvs| And 
let us consider one another, Vulg. 
et consideremus (O. L. aspictamus) 
invicem. It is our duty to declare 
what we are and what we look for: 
it is our duty also to consider what. 
others are. The well-being of each 
believer is bound up with the well- 
being of the whole body. He is there- 
fore constrained to give careful heed. 
to others in the hope that he may 
rouse them to nobler action; and 
again that he may himself draw en- 
couragement and inspiration from 
noble examples. Comp. c. xii. 15. 
Consideremus nos invicem, scilicet 
perfecti minores eos hortando, et 
minores perfectos imitando eos (Ambr. 
ap. Pet. Lomb.). 

For xaravociy see ¢. iii. 1 note. There 
is an intimate connexion between 
considering Jesus and considering one 
another. We see one another in Him. 
Comp. Resch, Agrapha, p. 111. 

mapog. ayarns| Vulg. in provocatio- 
nem caritatis (O. L. amoris). The 
combination has a startling sound. 
Christians are to be roused, provoked, 
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25 €ykaranelrovres A -durdvres S: Karadurdvres D,*. 


€0s + éorly D,*. 


but to love. Compare 1 Thess. iv. 11 
pirormetoba. novyateyv. Xen. Mem. 
iii, 3, 13 qrep [irotyia] padiora 
mapo€vver mpos Ta Kada kal evripma. 

[Isocr.] ad Demon. § 46 (p. 12 B) 
padducta & av rapokvvbeins dopéyer Oat 
TOV kahadv epyev. 

Euthym. Zig. Aidos pév mpos Aiov 
TptBopevos mip adhinow, avOpwiros dé 
mpos avOperroy duiAdwpevos Oepuorepos 
ylyverat. 

The noun occurs in a different 
sense Acts xv. 39; and the verb 
Acts xvii. 16; 1 Cor. xiii. 5. 

Kadav épyav] good deeds, or rather, 
noble works, works which by their 
generous and attractive character win 
the natural admiration of men. For 
Kados See C. V. 14; Vi. 5. 

It is a misfortune that we cannot 
distinguish cada épya and dyaba épya 
in translation: we are constrained to 
render both phrases by ‘good works.’ 
Yet the ideas suggested by the two 
phrases are distinct. In dya6a épya 
we mark only the intrinsic character 
of the works: they are essentially 
good. In kaka épya we emphasise the 
notion of their effect upon others, of 
their nobility which attracts. The 
same work may be regarded both as 
dyaOdv and as xahov, but so far as it is 
caddy it is looked at under the aspect 
of moral beauty. 

Compare Matt. vy. 16 dras idoow 
duav ta Kada epya; XXVi. 10 épyov 
Kadov npyacaro (you fail to see its 
beauty); || Mk xiv. 6; John x. 32 
modAd épya ederéa viv kaha; 1 Tim. 
iii. I Kadovd Epyou éemiOupet; V. 10 ev 
Zpyous Kk. paprupoupévn; V. 25; Vi. 18; 
Tit. ii. 7 rdmov kaddv épyov; 14; iii. 
8,14; 1 Petri. 12 x rdv Kaddv epyov. 
See also Rom. xii. 17; 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

On the other hand, for ¢pya aya6a, 
dyabov épyov sce LGV G/B oil Ln) 23 
Cor. ix. 8; Eph. ii. 10; Col. i. 10; 2 
Thess. ii. 17; 1 Tim. ii. 10; v. 10; 2 


Thy eric. adTiév (av.) X*. 


Mite ti r7 Tite 1 162 litt 1 
Hebr. xiii. 21. 

25. py éykatad. thy émuc. é.] not 
JSorsaking the gathering of our own 
selves together for fellowship in divine 
worship. Vulg. non deserentes collec- 
tionem nostram. The fulfilment of 
this social duty is presented under a 
twofold aspect, negatively and _posi- 
tively: Christians are not to abandon. 
the opportunities of meeting; and 
they are to use the power of mutual 
influence. 

The word éyxaradeimovres conveys 
the notion not simply of leaving, as 
no longer taking part in the assembly, 
but of abandoning, leaving the assem- 
bly exposed to peril in the conflict. 
Compare ¢. xiii. 5 note; 2 Tim. iv. 
10, 16 (A. pe eyxaréAurev); 2 Cor. iv. 9 
(St@xopevor GAN’ ovK éyKatadeuropevor); 
Matt. xxvii. 46 iva ri we éeyxaréderes; 

*Emiovvaywyy, Which expresses the 
assembly formed and not only the act 
of assembling (compare ovvais Sui- 
cer, Thes. 8. v.), occurs again in a 
different connexion in 2 Thess. ii. 1, 
where the force of the émi is seen, as 
marking a definite centre to which the 
gathering is directed, that is, Christ. 
Comp. Matt. xvili. 20 cuvnypévor eis 
TO €mov dvopa. The verb is found in 
significant passages: Matt. xxiii. 37; 
xxiv. 31; Luke xvii. 37; compare 2 
Mace. ii. 7. 

The use of éavrdy (Le. judy adtdyv) 
for the simple 7jyéy fixes attention 
on the meeting as characteristically 
Christian. For the use of éavray 
see ¢. iil. 13 note. 

Wetstein quotes from Augustine 
(Conf. viii. 2, 4) the striking account 
of the conversion of the rhetorician 
Victorinus: dicebat Simpliciano [his 
Christian friend] non palam sed secre- 
tius et familiarius: Noveris me ‘jam 
esse Christianum. Et respondebat 
ille: Non credam, nec deputabo te 
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inter Christianos, nisi in ecclesia Christi 
tevidero. Ile autem irridebat dicens: 
Ergo parietes faciunt Christianos ? 
Et hoe sepe dicebat jam se esse 
Christianum; et Simplicianus illud 
szepe respondebat, et szepe ab illo 
parietum irisio repetebatur. 

The account of his public profession 
(§ 5) illustrates the opodoyia. 

Chrysostom notices the twofold 
blessing of the Christian gatherings : 
oldev aro Ths wvvovatas Kat Ths émurvva- 
yoyhs modny ovcay thy ioxiv (Matt. 
XVili. 20)...00 dud rodro dé povov, adn 
éretor) Kal TA THs ayamns avéaverar did 
Ths emurvvaywyis. 

cabas €O0s ticiv] Vulg. sicut est 
consuetudinis (-ni V.L.) quibusdam. 
Such conduct on the side of Christians 
would arise partly from fear lest they 
should provoke the active hostility of 
the Jewish authorities; partly from 
self-confidence, as though they no 
longer needed the assistance of ordi- 
nary common worship where the gene- 
ral average of spiritual life might be 
counted too low to aid more mature 
believers. And yet more than this, 
the Christian assemblies must have 
appeared insignificant when com- 
pared with those to which the He- 
brews were accustomed. Other traces 
of the practice are found: Jude 19 
of dmod.opifovres (perhaps, though 
éavrovs must be omitted). Barn. Ep. 
iv. 10 pr) Ka& Eavrods éevddvorres povd- 
ere os 78n Sedixaropévor. Herm. Sim. 
ix. 26 povdgovres dmoAdvacr Tas éavTev 
ouxds. Comp. Ign. ad Ephes. 5, 13; 
Did. 16. Hatch B.L. pp. 29f. 

And Primasius gives the same ex- 
planation of the evil habit: deserebant 
collectionem habitantes soli, ut deo 
liberius viderentur vacare. 

GAAa mapakadoivres| But on the 
contrary cheer (Vulg. consolantes) the 
timid, and stimulate the backward, 
by your example. Comp. c. iii. 13; 


i, 
© “Exouciws 


xii. 5; xiii, 22 rod Adyou ths mapa- 
kAnoews. 

Such ‘exhortation’ would have re- 
gard both to dangers from without 
and to dangers from within. Christians 
had need of courage and they had 
need of progress. {Hortatur] consolari 
simpliciores et suo exemplo confortare 
(Primas.). Sublevatio laboris est visio 
collaborantis ut in itinere fit (Ambr. 
ap. Pet. Lomb.). 

kal too. wGAdov bo@...Thy juepav] 
The actual position of the things, the 
nearness of the great crisis of the 
Lord’s coming, made the obligation 
of mutual support among Christians 
urgently pressing. The danger was 
great and the time was short. Those 
who deserted the Christian Faith 
would be swept away in the ruin soon 
to follow, without the opportunity of 
return. 

The change to the direct address 
(Bdérere in contrast with caravodpev) 
adds force to the appeal. The begin- 
ning of the Jewish war was already 
visible to the Hebrews. 

This absolute use of ‘the day’ (rv 
7pépav) is peculiar. The nearest paral- 
lels are 1 Thess. v. 4; Rom. xiii. 12; 
in both of which passages the contrast 
with ‘night’ is brought out. Compare 
1 John ii. 8. 

‘The day’ is elsewhere spoken of 
according to the phrase of the O. T. 
as ‘the day of the Lord’ (juépa Kupiov, 
7 Npepa Tov Kupiov) Acts ii. 20 (LXXx.) ; 
1 Thess. v. 2; 2 Thess. ii. 2; 2 Pet. 
iii. 10; or, more generally, as ‘that 
day’ (éxeivn 4 nuépa) Matt. vii. 22; 
xxiv. 36 || Mk. xiii. 32; Lk. x. 12 (xvii. 
33)5. xx. 345.2 Thess. L) ro; 2 ‘Tima 
12, 18; iv. 8. 

Elsewhere it is called ‘the day of 
God’ (2 Pet. ili. 12); ‘the day (days) 
of the Son of man’; Lk. xvii. 26 (30); 
comp. John viii. 56; ‘the day of 
Christ,’ ‘of Jesus Christ,’ ‘of our Lord 
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Jesus’ [Christ] 1 Cor. i. 8 (¥. 5); 
2 Cor. 14; Phil. 4, 6, 103 jie 16, 
It is also called ‘the great day’: 
Jude 6; Apoc. vi. 17; xvi. 14; ‘a 
day of judgment’: Matt. x. 15; xi. 


22, 24; xii. 36; (Rom. ii. 16); 2 Pet. . 


iL 9; iii. 7; 1 John iv. 17; and, in 
regard to its contrasted issues, ‘a day 
of redemption’: Eph. iv. 30; ‘a day 
of wrath’: Rom. ii. 5. Comp. ‘the 
last day’ in St John (vi. 39 note). 

In working out these various 
thoughts it will be seen that each 
day of Christ’s coming is at once a 
fulfilment and a prophecy: a judg- 
ment and a promise. Such was the 
final overthrow of the Jewish system 
at the fall of Jerusalem. 

The expectation of the Lord’s speedy 
coming, which then had accomplish- 
ment, is found expressed in each group 
of writings of the N.T., and under the 
same term mapovcia. 

‘The day’ is spoken of as ‘drawing 
nigh’ (éyyi€ovcar), as in other apostolic 
writings: Rom. xiii. 12 (7) nu. ayyexer); 
Phil. iv. 5 (6 Kuptos eyyts); James v. 
8 (} mapovcia Trot Kupiov ipyycxev) ; 
1 Pet. iv. 7 (wavr@v ro rédos rryyiKer). 
Compare ¢. viii. 13 (é¢yyds dpavopod) ; 
and John xxi. 21 ff. 

(2) vv. 26—31. 
apostasy. 

The charge which has keen given 
in the last section to fulfil the personal 
and social claims of the Faith is 
enforced by a consideration of the 
perils of apostasy. There is, the 
writer shews, no sacrifice available for 
apostates from Christ (26, 27). 

Death was the punishment of the 
corresponding offence under the Old 
Covenant (28); and the same principle 
must find application to Christians 
(29); who serve the same God (30, 31). 

It must be observed that the argu- 
ment assumes that the sacrifice of 
Christ is finally rejected, and sin per- 


The perils of 


sisted in (duapravovrev). The writer 
does not set limits to the efficacy of 
Christ’s work for the penitent. 

The whole section must be com- 
pared with c. vi. 4—8. 

The Fathers commonly interpret 
the passage as laying down that there 
can be no repetition of Baptism: so, 
for example, Chrysostom: [ov] ry 
perdvovay avaipet 7) Tov did peravolas 
e&iNacpov, ovdé @Oei Kat xaraBddde 
dua THs droyyécews Tov émratkéra... 
GAG ti; 7d Sedrepov dvaipet Barticpa- 
ov yap etrev, OdKére earl perdvoza, oddé, 
Ovkére cory apecis, GAAa Ovaia ovKére 
€ori, Touréatt otadpos Sevrepos ovKére 
éori: and, following him, Primasius: 
{non dicit] non est ultra pcenitentia, 
neque peccatorum remissio, sed hostia, 
inquit, ultra non est, hoc est crux 
ultra non est secunda, ut iterum 
Christus crucifigatur, iterumque nos 
baptizemur. 

2° For if we wilfully sin after that 
we have received the knowledge of 
the truth, there is no longer left a 
sacrifice for sins, "but a certain 
Searful expectation of judgment, and 
a jealousy of fire ready to devour the 
adversaries. “One that setieth at 
naught Moses law dieth without com- 
passion on the word of two or three 
witnesses; of how much sorer pun- 
ishment, think ye, shall he be judged 
worthy who trampleth under foot the 
Son of God, and counteth the blood 
of the covenant a common thing, the 
blood wherein he was sanctified, and 
doth outrage to the Spirit of grace? 
3° For we know Him that said Ven- 
geance is mine, I will recompense ; 
and again The Lord will judge His 
people. *Itis a fearful thing to fall 
into the hands of a living God. 

26, 27. The mention of ‘the day’ 
in v. 25 calls out the sad severity of 
the warning which follows. We must 
use the help which God has provided 
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and in His way; for if we set this at 
naught nothing remains for our relief. 

26. éxovoiws duapravdvroy rudy] 
Vulg. coluntarie (O. L. ultro) peccan- 
tibus nobis. The phrase includes two 
distinct elements, the voluntariness, 
that is the realised consciousness, of 
the sin, and the habitual indulgence 
in the sin. Such sin involves apostasy 
from Christ (v. 29 karamartnoas). 

The adverb éxovoiws stands first 
with emphasis: ix. 25. For éxovoiws 
compare I Pet. v. 2 uy dvayxaordés 
adda éxovoiws, and Philem. 14 p17) Kara 
dvaykny...ddda kara éxovarov. Philo de 
post. Cain. § 3 (i. 228 M.) 16 Exovoror, 
Gre BovAj Kal rpounOeia yevopevor, dvid- 
tous els det knpas évdeEera. Contrast 
Philo, guod Deus immut. § 28 (i. 292 
M.). 

For the opposite dxovoiws duapravew 
(73103) see Lev. iv. 2; v. 15; Num. 
xv. 25 ff. Comp. Philo de vit. Mos. i. 
§ 49 (ii. 123) Balaam sought forgive- 
ness of the angel cvyyvdvar Seduevos 
vm dyvolas GA’ od Kal? Exodowov yrdpnv 
dpaprovt. de Prof: § 14. 

On duapravdvrey Theophylact says 
justly: dpa 8€ més ovk eirev duaprévrov 
GN’ apapravévtey, Ttoutéctiw éupevdr- 
Tov TH auaptia dueravonras. 

Compare 1 John iii. 6, 9; v. 18; 
and contrast ¢. iii, 17 (rots duaprn- 
cacw). 

By the addition of judy the writer 
softens the severity of his words with 
a touch of deep sympathy. No one 
of us, he implies, can set aside the 
warning as needless. If he dwells on 
the danger of others he does not 
forget his dwn. Comp. 1 John ii. 1 
note. 

peta TO aBeiv thy emiyr. ths an.] 
Vulg. postacceptam notitiam veritatis. 
Compare 1 Tim. iv. 3 éreyvaxdow rip 
avjdevav. The use of the compound 


phrase (AaBeiv rv eémiyv.) for the 
simple verb (Col. i. 6; 2 Pet. ii. 21) 
brings out the double aspect of the 
knowledge as God’s gift and man’s 
acquisition (AaBeiv). In gaining it 
man is active and yet it is not from 
him. For similar uses of AaGeciv see 
c. Ii 3; xi 29; 2 Pet. i- 9 (nénv 
haB.); 2 Tim. i. 5 (vmopynow af.). 

The knowledge thus received is 
treated as complete (ri émiy. ths 
a\.: contrast Tit. i. 1; 1 Tim. ii. 4 
enty.a.); and the use of the emphatic 
entyywors in place of the simple 
yoo. marks the greatness of the 
fall which is contemplated. Those 
whose case is taken into account have 
vigorously applied themselves to pur- 
sue the study of Christian truth. 
’Ertyveots is a characteristic word of 
St Paul’s later Epistles (from Romans 
onwards). It occurs here only in this 
Epistle. Comp. 2 Pet. ii 21; Rom. 
i. 28; x. 2; and Lightfoot on Phil 
i. 9; Col. i. 9. 

THs adnOeias] “The Truth’ absolutely 
is coincident with the revelation of 
Christ. This use of the term is 
characteristic of St John (i. 17; iii, 
21; xvi. 13, &e.; 1 John ii. 21, &e.); 
but is found also in each group of the 
Epistles: James iii. 14; v. 19; 1 Peter 
i 22; 2 Thess. ii. 12; Gal. v. 7; Eph. 
Da aieen lirarstteedts, 

ovkért...drroheierat] The sacrifice of 
Christ has been rejected; and there 
is no other sacrifice which can be 
effectual. The order of the words is 
remarkable. The words epi duapridy 
and @vcia are separated so that the 
fact of sin stands out prominently: 
‘for sins there is left no sacrifice.’ 
So too the writer appeals to in- 
dividual experience when he says ‘for 
sins’ and not generally ‘for sin.’ Con- 
trast v. 18 mpoodopa rept apaprias. 
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ix. 26 els dOérnow dpaprias. xii. 4 
mpos Ty dpaptiay dvytaywriCopevor. 
SA 1. 

Non reservatur nobis ultra hostia 
pro peccato que pro nobis offeratur, 
sicut in veteri lege donatum est 
hostias szepe offerre pro peccatis 
(Primas.). 

27. oBepa S€ tis...] but there is 
...there abideth... (comp. John iii. 
36). This issue is represented on its 
two sides, as man’s expectation (ék- 
60x77 kp.), and God’s provision (supés 
¢iXos). 

The rhetorical use of the indefinite 
ts gives a solemn awe to the state- 
ment. The fact that the expectation 
cannot be exactly defined necessarily 
makes it more impressive. Comp. 
Acts viii. 9; v. 36. 

exdox Kpicews| The noun ékdoxy7 
occurs here only in the N.T. Compare 
©. 13 éxdexdpevos, C. Xi. 10. 

Such a judgment (c. ix. 27) would 
be, for those whom the Apostle de- 
scribes, condemnation.. Comp. John y. 
24, 29. 

mvpos Cros] Latt. tgnis emulatio, 
a jealousy (fierceness) of fire. The 
words are adapted from Is. xxvi. II 
(uxx.) dos AnWerat Aady dmaidevroy 
kat yov mop Tovs vrevarrious Karéderau. 
The word ¢jXos suggests the thought 
of love which has been wronged, just as 
mvp describes one aspect of the Divine 
Nature: ¢. xii. 29 6 Ocds nay mip 
KaravanioKov. 

"Opa says Theophylact més oioy 
éyuxooe 76 rip. It is the fire which 
consumes. 

The word dzevaryrios, which is not 
unfrequent in the Lxx., occurs again 
Col. ii. 14. 

For the thought of vv. 26—7 com- 
pare a striking passage of Philo, guod 
Deus immut. § 37 (i. 299 M.). 

28, 29. The anticipation of fatal 
punishment for apostasy is confirmed 


by the consideration of the enactment 
for a similar offence under the Old 
Covenant. The same form of argu- 
ment from the less to the greater 
Occurs’G: We 2A. sxc Sit ey XU ace 

The thought finds a striking illus- 
tration in Philo de Prof: § 16, i 
p. 558 M.: ef of rovs Oynrots Kakn- 
yopyaavres yovets amayovrar thy emt 
Oavar@ (Ex. xxi. 15) rivos a€ious xpi) 
voice tyswpias tovs [Tov] ray drwy 
matépa kal trowmtyiy Bracdypety vmo- 
peévortas; 

28. déernoas tis v. M.| One that set- 
tethat naught Moses’ law... Vulg. Irri- 
tam quis faciens legem... O. L. Cum 
enim quidam relingueret legem... 
The offence like the correlatives (kara- 
Tatynoas, nynoapevos, evuB8pioas) is re- 
garded in its isolated completeness ; 
the culprit ‘set the law at naught.’ 
His act was final and decisive; and 
it is not presented in its present 
fulfilment (a6erév ris) or in its abiding 
permanence (76ernKds T1s). 

The verb dereiy occurs here only 
in the Epistle (comp. d0érnots vii. 18 ; 
ix. 26 note). It describes not only 
the violation of an ordinance or 
authority in details, but the denial 
of the validity of the ordinance or the 
authority altogether. Comp. Gal. iii. 
15; 1 Tim. vy. 12; Jude 8; John xii. 

8. 
The unique absence of the article 
here in vopov Mavoéws (elsewhere 6 
vou. M. Luke ii. 22; xxiv. 44; John 
vii. 23; Acts xiii. 39; XV. 5; XXviil. 23 
(1 Cor. ix. 9)) gives the sense of ‘that 
which was a prescription of Moses.’ 
The reference, as marked by the 
clause ém dvow 4 rpiolv p. amod. (Deut. 
xvii. 6), appears to be to the specific 
warning against idolatry (Deut. xvii. 
2 ff.). Not every offence against the 
Law was visited with death, but 
specially, among others, this offence 
to which the apostasy from Christ 
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corresponded. In the case of the Old 
Covenant the sanction lay in the 
declaration of the Lawgiver: in the 
case of the New Covenant the believer 
had direct experience of the power 
of the Divine Presence. 

xepis oixrippdv] All the people 
shared in the infliction of the punish- 
ment (Deut. xiii. 9; xvii. 7; Acts vii. 
58). 
The word oikripyds (compassion) ap- 
pears to be very rare in classical Gk. 
(Pind. Pyth. i. 85 [164]}) and the plural 
(Lxx. D'DM) is peculiar to ecclesiasti- 
cal writers. The word expresses the 
feeling which witnesses to fellowship 
and natural sympathy, while ¢ecos 
(pity) describes the feeling which is 
called out by the sight of misery. 
Comp. Rom. xii. 1; 2 Cor. i. 3; Phil. 
ii. 1; Col. iii. 12; Luke vi. 36; James 
v. II. 

arobévnokxe:| The Law is valid and 
effective. For ézi see ix. Io. 

29. moc@ Soxeire...] Vulg. quanto 
magis putatis deteriora merert sup- 
plicia (O. L. deteriora deprecabitur 
vindicte). The parenthetical doxetre 
makes the appeal to the readers more 
direct and pointed : rv Kpicw avrois 
émitpémer* Omep cl@Oapev mroveiv emt 
Tav apddpa ouodroyoupevav, Tovs akpo- 
atas Sikaords trovodvres (Theophict.). 

The verb a&twOynoera, which is com- 
monly used in connexion with words 
of reward (c. ili. 3; 1 Tim. y. 17), is 
used also of meet punishment, like 
aéwos Acts xxiii. 29. 

tizwpias] The noun occurs nowhere 
else in the N. T. (the verb ripepeiy is 
found Acts xxii. 5; xxvi. 11). It 
expresses Simply the notion of retri- 
butive punishment in regard of the 
offence. It will be seen that in the 
case of the perfect fulfilment of a 
perfect law the ends of retribution 
and correction absolutely coincide. 


6...KaTaTaTHoas ...1ynodpevos...€vu- 
Bpicas}| There is a triple indict- 
ment. The manifestation of the apos- 
tasy of the offender is described under 
three distinct aspects, as an act (xara- 
matycas), a8 an opinion (7yyodpevos), 
as a personal and wilful assault (évv- 
Bpicas). His conduct shews that he 
has already abandoned his faith, and 
that too after he had made trial of 
its blessings. His decision, expressed 
in deed, is regarded as complete and 
final. 

The language used suggests the 
open repudiation of the baptismal 
confession and covenant: 1 Cor. xii. 3. 
Pliny, reports to Trajan that those 
who were brought away from the 
Faith imaginem tuam deorumque 
simulacra venerati sunt et Christo 
male dixerunt (Zpp. x. 96). 

The strangeness of the metaphor in 
kararrareiy aS applied to a person is 
enhanced by the use of the title ‘the 
Son of God’ (comp. vi. 6 note). The 
word xararareiy occurs Matt. v. 13; 
vii. 6 in connexions which illustrate 
the image. That which claims to be 
precious is not only regarded as 
having no value: it is also treated 
with utter contempt. 

Kararareiv is not unfrequent in the 
LXx. in a similar connexion for dif- 
ferent Hebrew words: Ps. lvi. (lv.) 
2, 33 lvii. (Ivi.) 4 (NY); Is. lxiii. 6, 
18 (D413). 

The act of contemptuous rejection 
of Christ is joined with or rests upon 
a deliberate judgment. The apostate 
held the blood of the covenant to be 
acommon thing. The word nyeioba 
occurs again in this sense: xi. I1, 26. 

To aipa tis diabyxns| The phrase 
suggests the contrast on which the 
writer has already dwelt between the 
inaugurations of the Old and New 
Covenants: Ex. xxiv. 8 (c. ix. 20). 
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Comp. c. xiii, 20; Matt. xxvi. 28; 
Mk. xiv. 24 (76 aiua pov ris Suabjns) ; 
Luke xxii. 20 (rotro rd rorrpiov 7) k. 
dia. ev TH aip. pov). 

Kowor Hynoduevos| Vulg. pollutum 
duxertt. O. L. communem cestima- 
verit. Syr. vg. as that of any man. 
The two senses given by the Latin 
have each found support in later times. 
Some have taken xowos as ‘common’ 
in the sense of ‘undistinguished from 
the blood of any other man’; others as 
(positively) ‘impure, ‘unholy,’ as if 
Christ had suffered justly as an evil- 
doer. This sense is supposed to be 
suggested by the clause ev 6 jycacdn 
which follows. In either case the 
clause, added after the structure of 
the sentence was complete, brings in 
a new thought which places the great- 
ness of the offence in a clearer light: 
‘holding that common wherein he 
was made holy.’ 

The usage of the N. T. uniformly 
places xowés in contrast with dy.os or 
kafapos. Comp. ¢. ix. 13 note. 

For the sense ‘like that of other 
men,’ ‘ordinary,’ see Just. M. Apol. 
i, 66 xowds dpros. Perhaps it is 
simplest here to take the word as 
negatively opposed to dyios in the 
sense of ‘having no divine virtue.’ 

ev @...] wherein he was sanctified 
(hallowed). Vulg. in quo sanctificatus 
est. Compare Rom. y. 9 (dixawbévres 
ev Tt aip. adrod); Eph. ii. 13 (eyevy- 
Onre eyyds ev TH aip. Xpiorod); Apoc. 
i. 5 (Avoarru...év TO aip.); and ¢. ix. 
25; X. 19 notes. 

The blood of Christ is as ‘the 
fountain’ in which the sinner is 
‘plunged’ for cleansing (Samrigew ev 
Matt. iii. 11). 

In connexion with ayatev the 
preposition (év) expresses in various 
forms the idea of the complete intro- 
duction (immersion) of that which is 
hallowed into that element which by 
embracing hallows. Compare John 


xvii. 17 (ay. ev rH ddnOeia) ; Rom. xv. 
16 (jyvacp. ev TY. ay.) ; tT. Corvi. 2 
(Hyvacp. ev X. 7L); vil. 14 (ny. 6 dnp 
(7 yun) év...); Jude 1 (rots ev 6. marpt 
Tytacevots). 

The ‘hallowing’ of the Christian is 
spoken of as one definite act (jy:ac6n). 
By incorporation into Christ he was 
once for all devoted to God. Comp. 
1 Cor. vi. II. 

TO wv. THs xap. evuBp.| Vulg. et (gui) 
spiritur gratice contumeliam fecerit, 
and (who) doth outrage to the Spirit 
of grace. Thereis still a third element 
in the apostasy. The apostate offers 
insult and outrage to that Power 
through Whom the highest divine 
influences flow to man. This act of 
open rebellion against the present 
power of God, active through the 
Body of the Church, crowns the 
personal hostility to Christ and the 
violation of the allegiance which had 
been pledged. 

The word évyBpitew is not found 
elsewhere in the N. T. or uxx. “Y8pes 
is that insolent self-assertion which 
disregards what is due to others. It 
combines arrogance with wanton in- 
jury. Comp. Rom. i. 30; 1 Tim. 
103: 

this outrage is directed against 
One Who is spoken of by the unique 
title ‘the Spirit of grace.’ Comp. Const. 
Apost. vi. 18 of Braopnunoavres TO 
mvedpa ths xapitos kal dronmrucavtes THY 
map avrod Swpedy pera Thy Xap. 

Other corresponding phrases are : 
TO mvevpa THs GAnOcias (John xv. ASS 
xvi. 13; 1 John iv. 6); ro avro mv. Ths 
miorews (2 Cor. iv. 13); 1rd my THs 
émayyedias To dy. (Eph. i. 13). 

In these cases the gen. expresses 
that which finds expression through 
the spirit, as in the commoner forms 
mvedpa Sovdeias (Rom. viii. 15), mvedpa 
codias (Eph. i. 17, &c.). Here then 
‘the Spirit of grace’ is the Spirit 
through whom the grace of God is 
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manifested. The apostate wilfully 
wrongs the Power whose action he 
has felt. 

It will be observed that the action 
of the Holy Spirit falls into the back- 
ground in the Epistle from the 
characteristic view which is given of 
the priestly work of Christ. Comp. 
¢. vi. 4 note. 

30. The certainty of the retribu- 
tion to which the writer has pointed 
lies in the knowledge of the divine 
character. 

oldapev ydp...] For we know Him 
that said. We know not only who 
He is that said, but we know His 
character who said.... We know that 
He is a ‘living God, and that His 
words will find fulfilment to the ut- 
termost. Comp. John iv. 22; Vii. 
28 f.; 1 Thess. iv. 5; 2 Thess. i. 3; 
Tit. i. 16; ¢. vili. 11 note. 

The two quotations establish two 
facts with regard to the divine judg- 
ment. It will carry with it strict re- 
quital; and it will extend to all those 
who stand to God as His people. 

The first quotation is an adaptation 
of Deut. xxxii. 35, which differs from 
the Hebrew (Zo me belongeth ven- 
geance and recompense) and the Lxx. 
(ev npépa éxduxjoews avtarodace). It 
occurs in the same form in Rom. xii. 
19, and had probably taken this shape 
in popular use. The clause is rendered 
very nearly in the same way in the 
Targum of Onkelos (Vengeance ts 
before me, and I will repay). Philo 
quotes the words differently: Leg. 
Alleg. iii. § 34 (i. 108 M.). 

The second quotation is also taken 
from the same passage of Deutero- 
nomy (xxxii. 36; comp. Ps. cxxxyv. 14). 
In the original context the idea of 
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judgment is that of just vindication. 
But the character of God requires 
that the same act which upholds the 
righteous should punish the wicked. 
The point of this quotation is that 
God’s people will be judged, that 
they from their peculiar position will 
be specially objects of His care. 
What the judgment will be for them 
lies in themselves (v. 27). 

31. oBepdv] The word takes up 
the hoBepd of v. 27. The adjective is 
found in the N. T. only in these 
passages and in ¢. xii. 21. 

épm. eis x.] The phrase occurs in the 
LXxx. in a different connexion, 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 14; 1 Chron. xxi. 13; Ecclus. 
ii. 18, 

Geod (évros| See ¢. ili. 12 note. 

(3) ev. 32—39. Encouragements 
from past experience. 

Words of encouragement follow 
upon the words of warning, just as the 
warnings in ¢. vi. 4—8, were followed 
by the expression of joyful confidence. 
The Hebrews are reminded of their 
former courageous faith (32—34); and 
they are exhorted not to peril its 
fruit at the last moment (35—39). 
They had fought their battle: all that 
was required was that they should 
endure to wait for their crown: dpa 
évos viv Set povov, va avapelynre TV 
pedAnow ovx iva ab\jonte waAL...mpos 
TO orehavwOqvat EornKaTe NouTroV: TOUTO 
povov é€pere, Thy péAAnoW Tod oTE- 
avov (Chrys.). 

3 But call to mind the days of 
Jormer time wherein after ye were 
enlightened ye endured a great strug- 
gleof sufferings, =partly being made 
a gazing-stock both by reproaches 
and afflictions, and partly claiming 
fellowship with those who so lived. 
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#For ye both had compassion on 
them that were in bonds and accepted 
with joy the spoiling of your posses- 
sions, knowing that ye had your own 
selves for a better possession and an 
abiding one. *Cast not away there- 
Sore your boldness seeing it hath great 
recompense of reward. * For ye have 
need of patience, that having done 
the will of God ye may receive His 
promise. 

37 For, yet a very little while, 

He that cometh shall come, and 
shall not tarry. 

% But my righteous one shall live 
by faith; 

And if he shrink back, my soul 
hath no pleasure in him. 

39 But we are not of shrinking back 
unto destruction, but of faith unto 
gaining of the soul. 

32—34. The retrospect of their 
own history was sufficient to inspire 
the Hebrews with patience. They 
had borne sufferings themselves and 
shared the sufferings of others. They 
had experienced in all this the assu- 
rance of a better possession than any 
that they could lose by. persecution. 
And, as Chrysostom says: moAA7 7 
Sia Tay epyev mapdkAnows. Tov yap 
dpxopevoy mpaypatos mpoidvra emidi- 
Sovat xpy- 

32. dvapipynoxeade dé...) Call a- 
gain to remembrance...Call to mind 
...Latt. Rememoramini autem (igi- 
tur). 2 Cor. vii. 15; 2 Tim. i. 6 (dva- 
pupynokw oe avatorupeiv). The word 
is used of recalling specific subjects to 
the mind. Contrast ¢. xiii, 2 puvy- 
oxeabe Tov Secpiar. 

The phrase ras mpérepov tépas does 
not so much express ‘the former 
days’ (ras mporépas 7p.) a8 a definite 
period, as ‘the days at a former time,’ 
at an earlier stage of your faith 
(Thue. vi. 9 €v 76 mpérepoy xpdve). 
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Compare 1 Pet. i. 14 rats mpérepov év 
TH ayvoia tpav emibupias. 2 Pet. i. 9 
(rdv madar avrod dpaprnpdrey); iii. 6 
(6 rore Kdopos); iii. 7 (of viv odpavol); 
Rom. iii. 26 (év ré viv xaipd); Vili. 
18; xi. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 11 (dype tis dpre 
@pas); 2 Cor. viii. 14; Gal. iv. 25 (7 
viv “Iepovoadnw); 1 Tim. iv. 8 (wis 
Ths vuv Kal Ths wedAovons); Vi. 17 (ev 
T® vov aid); 2 Tim. iy. 10; Tit. ii. 
i 

ev ais...aoA. GOAnow vey. mabnud- 
tov] wherein...ye endured a great 
struggle of sufferings, that is, con- 
sisting in sufferings, Lat. in quibus 
illuminati ...certamen  sustinuistis 
passionum. The use of the word 
aOdrnous (here only in N. T., and not 
in LXx.: comp. 2 Tim. ii. 5) adds to 
the picture the image of the resolute 
combatant. The Hebrews not only 
suffered, but bore themselves as those 
who were contending for a crown. 

IloAvs is frequently used (like ‘much,’ 
multus) of that which is great in de- 
gree and not only frequent in repeti- 
tion: Acts xxiv. 3 m. elpnvy; xxvii. 10 
m. (npia; id. 27 mw. doitia &. Here 
the notions of intensity and repetition 
are both applicable to the struggle of 
the Hebrews. 

Chrysostom notices the force of 
dOAnows: ovK elme metpacpods dAa 
GOAnow, orep €oriv éyxwpiov dvoya kal 
emaivav peyioror. 

For doticdevres (Syrr. having re- 
ceived baptism) see c. vi. 4 note: for 
Umopevew Comp. ¢C. Xii. 2, 3, 7; v. 36. 

33. Tovro pev...rovro dé...] Vulg. 
et in altero quidem...in altero au- 
tem. The courage of the Hebrews 
was shewn both in what they bore 
personally, and (which is often more 
difficult) in their readiness to shew 
sympathy to those who were in afflic- 
tion. The contrast in the tenses of 
the participles, dearpifduevor, yern- 
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> = / o \ 
évediapots Te Kal OAtreow OcaTpiCouevor, TOUTO dE 

lod e / / t 
KOLYWVOL TOV OVTWS dvaaTpEpoMEVoY yevnOévtess 34 kal 


~ / \ \ € \ > 
yao Tois deapiows cuverabyoaTe, Kal THY apTaynV TWY 


33 Oearprfduevor: dvrdufduevor D,*. 


Oévres, Which is necessarily lost in 
translation (as in the Latin), suggests 
that upon some special occasion the 
persons addressed had in a signal 
manner identified themselves with 
fellow-Christians in an outbreak of 
persecution (cuveraOnoare, mpooedé- 
face); while they were habitually 
exposed to public reproach. 

The combination rodro pév...rodro 
dé..., which is frequent in Greek 
writers from Demosthenes downwards, 
is found here only in N.T. 

dvewicpois te Kal Odrjieow] The 
personal sufferings of the Hebrews 
were twofold. They had endured 
reproaches, which contrast a man’s 
conduct with what might have been 
expected from him (Matt. xi. 20; Mk. 
xvi.14; Jamesi. 5): and afflictions, in 
which force is the expression of ill- 
will. Reproaches affect the character : 
afflictions affect material prosperity. 
(Syr. vg. connects these words with 
the preceding verse.) 

For dveidiopds see c. xi. 26; xiii. 13. 
Comp. 1 Pet. iv. 14. The word is 
common in the uxx. in the prophetic 
and later books. 

bearpiCopevor] Vulg. spectaculum 
Jacti, made a gazing-stock. Comp. 
1 Cor. iv. 9. The simple verb Gcarpi- 
¢ew appears to be found here only and 
in derived passages. The compound 
exOcarpi¢ey is not uncommon in late 
Greek in the same sense: to expose 
as a spectacle for derision. See 
Schweigh. Polyb. Jnd. s. v. 

Kol. TOY OUTwS avaoTped. ‘yer. | AVOW- 
ing your fellowship with those who 
were so facing reproaches and afflic- 
tions in their daily life. The Hebrews, 
so far from abandoning their fellow- 
Christians, courageously claimed con- 
nexion with them, sharing their perils 


34 deculors AD,* vg syrr me: decpois wou SN. 


by the active avowal of sympathy. 
The ovrws applies more naturally to 
the description which immediately 
precedes than to the more remote 
ToAX. a. vren. wad.; and this latter 
reference is excluded by the form of 
the sentence (vzep....rodro pév...rodTo 
oé...). 

For xowwvol yembévres (in place of 
kowevnoaytes) see ¢. iii. 14; and for 
dvaorpéper Oar ¢. xiii. 18 (dvaorpopy 
Co SL 7)! 

For the difference between kowwvds 
and péroyos see ¢. iii. I. Kowavds, 
even when it is used in connexion 
with material things, includes the 
idea of a personal fellowship: 1 Cor. 
x. 18; 2Cor.1.7; 1 Pet. v. 1 (2 Pet. 
i. 4). 

34. The statements of the former 
verse are defined in inverse order 
by reference to specific facts. The 
Hebrews had shewn sympathy when 
it could not but be perilous to do so: 
and they had welcomed material loss. 

kal ydp...| Constant usage suggests 
that the xai emphasises the general 
statement and does not simply cor- 
respond with the xai which follows: 
For in fact ye... Comp. ¢. iv.2; v.12; 
xii, 29; xiii. 22; and so constantly in 
the epistles of St Paul: 1 Thess. iv. 10; 
Rom. xi. 1 &e. 

Tois Secpiows ovverradnoare] ye had 
compassion on them that were in 
bonds, Vulg. vinctis compassi estis 
(O. L. consensistis). The definite 
article points to some familiar fact. 
Comp. ¢. xiii. 3. Elsewhere the word 
déopuos is used in the epistles of the 
N.T. only by St Paul of himself: Eph. 
lil. 1 &e. 

For ovverradjoare see ¢. iv. 15, note 
(Job ii. 11 Symm.). 

kai tiv dpn....mpocedéEacbe] and 
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virapxovTow vay Mera xapas mporedeE ante, yuwsaKov- 
Tes Exew éavTous kpeiooova vrapew Kal mevouray. 
35 Mn dmoBadnte ovv tiv mappno tay Ua, NTIS exet 
peyarny uucbarodsociav, *vmouovns yap exeTe xpelav 


ywwoKorv &. 


dmoAnv.) Dp*. po. ey. S. 
accepted (welcomed) with joy the spoil- 
ing of your possessiuns... You gladly 
accepted loss as if it were gain. For 
mpoodéxopar see C. Xi. 35 ov mpoade- 
Edpevoe thy amodvrpwow. Phil. ii. 29 
mpoodéxea be adroy év Kupio pera maons 
xapas; for aprayy, Matt. xxiii. 25; 
Luke xi. 39; and for ra uimdpyovra 
1 Cor. xiii. 3; Matt. xxiv. 47 &c. 

yweokovres exew €avrovs ... pévdv- 
cav| knowing that ye had your own 
selves for a better possession and an 
abiding one. Stripped of their goods 
the Christians learned better than 
before that their true self remained 
unchangeable. That was not marred 
but purified: they had ‘won their 
souls in patience’ (Luke xxi. 19). 
This possession they had so that they 
could never lose it. By the use of 
the word yiwedcxorres, as distinguished 
from cidores (Eph. vi. 8 f.; Rom. v. 3; 
vi. 9 &c.), the writer implies that the 
knowledge was realised through the 
trial: through that the confessors came 
to know the value of their faith. Comp. 
James i. 3. 

The order in the words xpeiooova 
Drapéw Kal pévoveay gives distinctness 
to the two thoughts: ‘a better pos- 
session and that too an abiding one.’ 
Comp. 1 Pet. i. 23. The word vmapéus 
(Latt. substantia) occurs again Acts 
ii. 45, and several times in the later 
books of the uxx. 

35—39. The sacrifices which the 
Hebrews once made proved their con- 
fidence—confidence in an unseen 
future—which they boldly proclaimed ; 
and at the same time they confirmed 
it. The lesson of the past therefore 


Ww. oH. 


éavro’s NAH, vg me: éavrois Dy: év éavrois 5. 
N*AD,* H,* vg me: +éy odpavots = N° syrr. 


Uraptw 
35 dmoBddnre: daodvyre (i.e. 
36 xp. éx. *, 


encouraged them to still further en- 
durance. And such endurance God 
claims from His people. 

35. pn aroBadnre obv] Vulg. Nolite 
itaque amittere... The Latin render- 
ing can be justified, but the context 
evidently requires the stronger sense 
Do not therefore cast (fling) away 
(Mark x. 50), as though it were of no 
value, the boldness which you once 
made your own. The opposite is 
expressed c. iii. 6 Thy mappnoiav KaTa- 
oxetv. The exact phrase occurs in 
Dion Chrys. xxxiy. p. 425; and a frag- 
ment of Nicostratus gives the image 
with singular force: ravrny [rhv map- 
pynoiay] édv tis dmodéon, thy domi dro- 
BéBAnkev otros Tov Biov (Lragm. Ine. 5). 

Chrysostom remarks on the en- 
couraging form of the address: ovk 
eirev... dvaxtnoacbe...Gdda... pa) dmro- 
Badnre, 0 padrdov adrods euyaydyet 
kal émoies poo Ova. 

Tv mappyoiay] The Apostle first 
chooses the term which describes 
endurance under its most command- 
ing aspect, as ready to proclaim the 
hope on which it rests and as secure 
of victory; and then afterwards (v. 36) 
he presents the idea of simple en- 
durance. Comp. c. iii. 6 note. 

nris exer] seeing that it hath great 
recompense. The recompense is in- 
cluded even now in the spirit of the 
believer who has learnt to rate out- 
ward afflictions at their true value 
(Rom. viii. 37). 

For picdarodocia compare ¢. ii. 2 
note; and for one aspect of the 
thought ¢. vi. Io. 

36. vaop. yap é.x.| for of patience 
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a r , \ 
iva tO OéAnua tov Oeod womoavtes Kopionobe TnHv 


2 / 
eTrayyeNlav’ 


372 \ \ 4 / 
ETL yap puKpOV OGOY OToV, 


xouloacbar S. 


ye have need... The force of the 
reason lies in the moral efficacy of 
endurance. ‘Do not cast away your 
confidence, for you have need of it. 
The trials to which you are subjected 
belong to the perfect discipline of 
the faith which you hold. You have 
need of patience therefore that you 
may obtain what you expect.’ 

The word vmopovn occurs again xii. 
1; contrast paxpoOupia c. Vi. 12 note. 

éxere xpeiav] See c. v. 12 note. 

Primasius works out the thought 
of the athlete who has completed his 
struggles asking impatiently for his 
prize: Sustine parumper usque dum 
yeniat arbiter aut etiam rex, qui tibi 
bravium referat pro victoria tua. 

’Exayere, pyaly, nOAncare, Kayo TOOTS 
npe: adda dvapeivares Todro yap éore 
miotis: p17 evrav0a (nteire To av (Chrys. 
On es Xi, 1): 

iva 76 6. 7. 0. ow...tHv én] that, 
having done the will of God, ye may 
receive the promise... This general 
term ‘the will of God, which occurs 
throughout the N. T., takes its colour 
from the context. Not unfrequently 
the mention of ‘the will of God’ 
suggests a contrast to man’s will 
through the, Aiscipline of suffering 
(Matt. xxvi. 42; Eph. vi. 6; 1 Pet. ii. 
15; iii. 17; iv. 19), as is the case 
here. 

The phrase also necessarily recals 
what was said of Christ’s work (c. x. 
5 ff.) as a fulfilment of the will of God. 
Man in his little field must follow the 
example of his Lord (1 Pet. ii 21), 
which is always set before us as an 
example of suffering. 

The aor. part. (roujcavres, Vulg. fa- 
cientes inadequately: O. L. voluntate 
Dei consummata) marks that which 
precedes the fulness of reward (‘after 


37 Soov...6: b0ev D,*. 


doing’), and not (as it does in some 
places) that which is coincident with 
it (c. ii 10 note). From the point 
of sight here the work is seen to 
be completed before the prize is 
received. 

By receiving the promise, we must 
understand ‘receiving all that was 
expressed in the promise.’ The exact 
phrase occurs again c. xi. 39 (comp. 
vi. 15 éeméruxey ths emayy.); and with 
the plural noun c. xi. 13 (wu Kop. 
ras emayy.). There is a difference be- 
tween emirvxeiy erayy. and Kopicacba 
emayy. Which is at once felt. *Emrv- 
xe describes the simple fact of ob- 
taining: kouicacda adds the thought 
of personal appropriation and enjoy- 
ment, of taking as one’s own for use: 
Matt. xxv. 27. So the word xopi- 
cacOa is used specially with regard 
to future retribution: 2 Cor. y. 10; 
Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii. 25; 1 Pet. i. 9; 
Vo 45 [2 Petit. #3 e6.) 

‘The promise’ in this connexion is 
defined by St John as ‘eternal life’ 
(1 John ii. 25), which is the complete 
expression of ‘the promise made to 
the fathers’ (Acts xiii. 32; xxvi. 6). 
Of this the gift of the Spirit (Luke 
xxiv. 49; Acts 1.4; it 33 ff; Gal. iii. 
14; Eph. i 13) and ‘the presence of 
the Lord’ (2 Pet. iii. 4, 9) were pledges. 
Compare c. vi. 12 note. 

37 f. The writer of the Epistle 
uses freely the language of ancient 
prophecy to express the general truth 
which he wishes to enforce, that the 
purpose of God will be fulfilled in its 
due time even if it seems to linger. 
So it was when Isaiah charged the 
people to withdraw for a space and 
wait till the divine wrath was spent. 
So it was when the Chaldeeans threat- 
ened Israel with utter destruction: 
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O épydmenoc HZel Kal oY yponicer 


Bc ' , ' ’ 
3°6 Aé Aikaidc [Moy] ék Tictewc zHceTal, 


\ e ’ > a a 
Kat €AN YTOCTEIAHTAI, OYK eYAOKel H yyyH Moy éN aYTO. 


38 6 de dik. pov éx mlor. RA vg: 6 dé Six. éx mlor. pov D,* syrr me (so Lxx. NB): 


6 dé dtk. éx lor. S$ (no varr. in Gal. iii. rr), 


pov 7 y. D,*. 


In old times the faithful had to wait 
for the manifestation of the salvation 
of God. It must be so always; and 
past experience furnishes a sufficient 
support for hope. 

37. erie ydp...dcov| For, yet a very 
little while... (modicum [ali\quantu- 
Zum, V.). These words with which 
the quotation from Habakkuk is pre- 
faced by the writer of the. Hpistle 
occur in Is. xxvi. 20 (Lxx.), where 
the prophet charges the people to 
hide themselves ‘for a little moment 
until the indignation should be over- 
past’ The thought of the purposes 
of God wrought through the disci- 
pline of Israel thus serves as a pre- 
paration for the understanding of His 
counsel for the Church. 

For éri puxpov compare John xiv. 
19; xvi. 16 ff. (yuKxpor). 

"Ocov écov, which appears to be a 
colloquial form, occurs in Arist. Vesp. 
213 and Leon. Tarent. uxx. 4 (Anthol. 
i, 238). 

37 b, 38. 6 épxopevos...ev aire] 
These words are taken with modifica- 
tions and transpositions from the Lxx. 
version of Hab. ii. 3 f (see Additional 
Note). In the original context that 
which is expected is the fulfilment of 
the prophetic vision of the destruction 
of the Chaldzeans, the eremies of God’s 
people, to be followed by the revelation 
of His glory. The judgment was exe- 
cuted and the promise was accom- 
plished in due time, but not as men 
had hoped.” The lesson had a sig- 
nificant application to the condition 
of the early Church. 

née] v. 7 note; 2 Pet. iii. 10; Apoe. 
iii, 3, 9; xv. 4; xviii 8 He will 
make His coming felt as a present fact. 


om. kal édy SrocrelAnrat D,*. 


38. The original text gives the 
sense: ‘His soul is puffed up with 
pride: it is not right within him; but 
the righteous shall live by his faith- 
fulness,’ where the reference is to 
the vain confidence of the Chaldzean 
invader as contrasted with the trust 
of the people upon God. The 1xx. 
represents a different text in the first 
clause; and the author of the Epistle 
has transposed the two clauses of the 
LXx. in order to bring out more clearly 
the idea which he wishes to enforce, 
the necessity of endurance in the 
righteous. 

38. 6 5€ dik....dyoerar] but my right- 
cous one shall live by faith... Vulg. 
justus autem meus ex fide vivit (sic). 
The argument requires that the words 
ex miatews (noerat Should be taken to- 
gether. The just—the true believer 
—requires faith, trust in the unseen, 
for life. Such faith is the support 
of endurance (dopuory) and the seal 
of confidence (srappycia). 

It is said that the phrase was held 
in Rabbinic teaching to declare the 
essence of the Law: Delitzsch, Ré- 
merbrief s. 75. Compare Gal. iii. 11; 
Rom. i. 17. 

kat édv vroot.| and if he, who has 
been spoken of as ‘the just,’ draw 
(shrink) back, Vulg. guod st subtrax- 
erit se. The insertion of ‘any man,’ 
so as to avoid the thought of the fall- 
ing away of ‘the just one,’ is wholly 
unwarranted, and it is precisely this 
contingency which gives the point to 
the words (comp. v. 32 dericbévres). 
Thus Theophylact says expressly éay 
dmooretAnrat 6 Sikatos. 

The word vmooréAAeoOa implies a 
shrinking away from fear of or regard 
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' / ~ 
mictewc €ls mepiroinow ~uxis. 


39 darwrlas &*. 


for another. Compare Wisd. vi. 8 ov 
yap vrogrecitat mpdcwror 6 TavT@OV 


deamorns. Job xiii, 8 (DB xb’) ; 


Deut. i. 17; Ex. xxiii. 21; Gal. ii. 12 
(dméoredXev kal apdpilev éaurdy); Acts 
XX. 27, (20). 

ovk €vd. 4. p. év avd.| my soul hath 
no pleasure in him, Vulg. non place- 
bit anime mee. The construction 
«vd. ev is a reproduction of the He- 


brew 3 75D. Compare Matt. iii. 17 


and parallel; xvii. 5; 1 Cor. x. 5; 2 Cor. 
xii 10. Evdoxeiv eis is also found: 
[Matt. xii 18]; 2 Pet. i. 17. 

For 7 yvy7 pov compare Is. i. 14. 

39. pets d€...0r00T.] But we are 
not of shrinking back (of them that 
shrink back)...Vulg. nos autem non 
sumus subtractionis [all. add. filiz]. 
The thought of shrinking back is at 
once put aside. 

The writer here identifies his readers 
with himself, as before he has iden- 
tified himself with them (vi. 1; 2. 
26 f.). ; 


The genitives vmoorodjs, miotews, 
express that which marks the two 
classes. Our character is not ex- 
pressed by ‘shrinking back’ but by 
‘faith’? Compare c. xii. II (ov Ooxe? 
xapas evar); 1 Thess. v. 5 (ovK eopev 
vuxtos, ¥. 8 juépas dvtes); I Cor. xiv. 
33 (ovK gorw adxatacracias 6 Oeds); 
Luke ix. 55 (otov mvevpards éore); 
Acts ix. 2 (ris 6800 dvras). 

Primasius dwells on the ‘filii’? of 
his Latin text: non sumus ego et vos 
filii eorum paganorum et gentilium 
qui se subtrahunt a vita fidei...sed 
sumus filii patriarcharum... 

*AmodAeva, Which occurs here only in 
the Epistle, is the opposite of cw- 
typia, which is represented vividly 
under one aspect as mepuroina Wyv- 
xis (Vulg. acquisitio (O. L. renas- 
centia) anime). This phrase exactly 
expresses the Lord’s promise Luke 
xxi 19 év TH dropovn tuav Krncecbe 
Tas Wuxas tuav. Compare also Luke 
Xvii. 33 (Cwoyornoer); Matt. x. 39. 

For mepuroinots see 1 Thess. v. 9; 
2 Thess. ii. 14. 
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Additional Note on the reading of x. 1. 


The clause kar’ enavrdy rais adrais...duvarar is given with unusual 
variations of form by the most ancient authorities. 


(1) rats avrats Ovcias as mpoodépovew...  oddémore Svvarrat...C. 
(2) rats avrais bvcias adray bs mpoohepovow...  ovdémore Sivayrat...NP3. 
(3) tats adrais duciars mpoapépovow...[ai]ovdémore Sdvavra...Asyr.hl. 
arm. 
(4) rais avdrais Ovotas ais mpoogépovow... oddérore Sivarat...D,Hyme 
vg. 


The later manuscripts are divided between Svvara and dvvavra, a few 
read ais for ds, and a few omit the relative, one adding ai before ovdérore. 
The Latin and Egyptian versions read dvvara. The Syriac Versions 
represent dvvavra, and translate the first clause as a finite sentence (‘For 
there was in the Law...,’ ‘For since the Law had...’), but there is no reason 
to suppose that this fact points to any further variation of the text not now 
preserved in the Greek copies. The translators treated oxdy yap zyov 6 
vopos... a8 an ‘absolute clause’ (so Theophylact expressly); and, if ddvayra: is 
read, this appears to be the only way of dealing with the passage. It must 
be supposed that the construction of the sentence is suddenly broken after 
mpaypareyv, and the subject changed from the Law to the priests. In this 


case two explanations of the second clause are possible, represented by (3) 


and by (1), (2). 

If (3) is adopted the sense will be that given by the Harklean Syriac: 
‘For since the Law has a shadow...they [the priests, the appointed 
ministers,] make offering year by year with the same sacrifices continually, 
which can never make perfect...’ This is the general view of Theodoret, but 
such a sense of ducias mpoopéper is most strange, and the whole construction 
is singularly harsh, for there is nothing to lead to a sudden break. 

If the general form of (1) and (2) be taken, for the addition of avréy 
appears to be simply an emphasising of the action of the Levitical ministers, 
we must translate: ‘For since the Law has a shadow...they [the priests] can 
never with the same sacrifices year by year, which they offer continually, 
make perfect...’ So Theophylact: but the harshness of the construction is 
still essentially the same as before, though it is hidden in the rendering; 
and, according to the teaching of the Epistle, the Law, and not the priest, 
is the instrument of the divine action. ‘The Law made nothing perfect.’ 

Hence it is best to adopt (as in the notes) the reading dvvara, and to 
regard the. construction as continuous throughout. The change from 
Sdvara. to ddvavrat (AYNATAl) is of a type which occurs constantly and it was 
suggested by mpoopépovow. It seems right also to adopt the ais of the 
same authorities (comp. vi. 10), though it may be thought that such an 
attraction would be more likely to be introduced than changed. The 
preceding -ais cannot be urged confidently on either side, yet it explains 
naturally the omission of the relative in the form ais. 
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The work 
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in His 
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tion. 
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Additional Note on x. 5. The Body of Christ. 


The idea of ‘the Body of Christ’ has a very wide and important bearing 
upon the apprehension of the truth of the Incarnation. The ‘body’ is the 
one complete organism through which the life is realised under special 
conditions. The body, if we may so speak, is the expression of the life in 
terms of the environment. Thus the one life of the Son of man is equally 
manifested under different circumstances by ‘the body of humiliation’ and 
by ‘the body of glory.’ 

The conception of ‘the body’ is fundamentally different from that of 
‘flesh and blood,’ the symbolic (representative) elements, which go to form 
our present bodies. Of these ‘the blood’ is taken to symbolise the principle 
of the earthly life. That in us which is represented by ‘the blood’ has no 
place in the body of the Resurrection (Luke xxiv. 39 odpka kal doréa. 
Compare the early addition to Eph. vy. 30). 

We have then to consider the relation of the Lord’s ‘body of humilia- 
tion,’ and of His ‘body of glory,’ to humanity and to men. 

The writer of the Epistle in treating finally of the Lord’s redemptive 
and consummative work finds the lesson which he desires to convey in the 
words of the Psalmist spoken in the person of the Christ : Zo I am come to 
do Thy will, O Lord : a body didst Thou prepare for me. 

This earthly body became the organ of a prefect, a universal, human 
life. By the offering of His body (x. 10) in the absolute service of life, in 
the voluntary endurance of death, the Lord fulfilled the destiny of man as 
created, and bore the penalty which fallen man had brought upon himself. 
In the offering of Himself He offered to God the humanity which He had 
taken. The effect of this offering is both individual and social. Hach 
believer finds himself in Christ, and in Him realises the fulfilment of his 
own destiny. He was potentially included in Him, so that the death of 
Christ was his death, and the life of Christ through death is his own life. 
At the same time the separated fragments of creation are brought together, 
and the barriers by which men are kept apart are removed. 

These thoughts find clear expression in the Apostolic writings: 

He Himself bore (avnveykev carried up and laid as upon an altar) owr 
sins IN His Bopy upon the tree, that we having died unto sin might live 
unto righteousness (1 Pet. ii. 24). 

Ye were made dead to the law through TaH Bopy or Curist (Rom. vii. 
4; comp. vi. 3 ff.). 

By the offering of TH" Bopy oF Jesus CHRIST we have been sanctified 
(Hebr. x. 10). 

So far the personal effects accomplished through ‘the Body of Christ’— 
‘the Body of His humiliation’—are affirmed. The wider effects are described 
no less distinctly. 

It was the good pleasure [of the Father)...through Him to reconcile all 
things unto Himself, having made peace through the blood of His cross 
...and you did he reconcile (dmoxarpA\agéev) in THE BODY OF HIS FLESH 
through death...(Col. i. 19—22). 
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fe is our peace, who made both one (ra dudédrepa &v)...that He might 
create in Himself of the twain one new man (rovs dv0o...<is va kao dvOpo- 
mov); and might reconcile them both in onn BoDY unto God through the 
cross...(Eph. ii. 14—16). 

What is thus begun has to be fulfilled. This fellowship with the The work 
ascended Christ finds a realisation on earth. There is still an organism of of Christ 
the life of the Son of man, a Body through which He works, and to which eee the 
men may minister. hurls 

I.. fill up on my part (dvravarAnps) that which is lacking of the afftic- 
tions of Christ in my flesh for His Bovy’s sake, which is the Church (Col. 
i 24). 

Of this Body He is even now the Head: 

The Father...gave Him to be head over all things to the Church, which 
ts His Bopy...(Eph. i. 23; comp. iv. 153 v. 23). 

He is the head of tax Bovy, the Church...(Col. i. 18). 

This Body is necessarily one, even as Christ is one: 

In one Spirit were we all baptized into on Bovy, whether Jews or 
Greeks, whether bond or free (1 Cor. xii. 13). 

There is ONE BODY and one Spirit...one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of ail...(Eph. iv. 4, 5). 

Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, to the which also ye were 
called in on® Bopy (Col. iii. 15). 

At the same time, like the natural body, it ‘grows’ by the action of its 
own vital law through the ministry of its constituent parts, and it is ‘built 
up’ by the introduction of new members; but ‘growth’ and ‘building up’ are 
alike manifestations of the informing power of Christ, the Head : 

...the Head, from Whom all tux Bopy, being supplied and knit together 
through the joints and bands, increaseth with the increase of God (av€e 
tiv avénow Tov Oeov) (Col. ii. 19). 

He gave some to be apostles, and some prophets,...for (mpdos) the 
perfecting of the saints, unto (els) the work of ministering, unto the 
building up (oikodopn) of THE BODY OF CuRIstT (Eph. iv. 11, 12). 

From Whom au Tat Bovy...maketh the increase of THE BODY unto the 
building up of itself in love (ph. iv. 16). 

Into this Body Christians are incorporated by Baptism : 

We are members of His Bopy (Eph. y. 30; comp. v. 26); 1 Cor. xii. 13. 

And they are sustained in their vital union with Christ by the fellowship 
of His body and blood (1 Cor. x. 16 f.). 

So it is that Christians themselves are one body in Christ (Rom. xii. 5); 
and severally members one of another (Eph. iv. 25; Rom. xii. 5), sharing in 
a common life but charged with different offices (Rom. xii. 4, 6 ff.; 1 Cor. 
Xi. 27 vpeis ore dua Xpiorov kcal wéAn ek pépovs); and under this aspect 
our bodies are members of Christ (1 Cor. vi. 15). 

It is obvious that the view which is thus opened to us of the Body 
of Christ as the one organism, if the word may be allowed, through which 
His life is fulfilled, throws light wpon the ‘words of Institution’ at the Last 
Supper. Christ does not say ‘This is my flesh’: He does say ‘This is my 
blood” He offers us part in the one organisation of the One Life which 
transcends earth (This is My Bopy, 1 Cor. xi. 24; Matt. xxvi. 26; Mk. xiv. 
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22; Lk. xxii. 19): He offers us the virtue of His life on earth through which 
we may now fulfil our work. Compare Additional Note on St John vi. 

The discernment and appropriation of this spiritual reality is at once 
the great trial and the highest blessing of the Christian life (...¢f he discern 
not THE BODY. I Cor. xi. 27—29). 


Additional Note on x. 7. The expression of an end 
or purpose. 


The pur- The purpose or end of an action is expressed in the Greek of the N. T. 
pose, end, by many different forms of construction which are found also in classical 
eer language, though the relative frequency of their occurrence varies in different 
y periods: each form presents the thought under a distinct aspect; and it 
will be interesting ‘to the student to consider in connexion the examples 
which are offered in the Epistle. The purpose or end—if we use the words 
in a very wide sense—is expressed in the Epistle by (1) the infinitive, 
(2) the preposition eis, (3) the final particles das, iva, (4) the conjunction 
@oTe. 
(1) The (1) The infinitive. 
Infinitive. : : : 
‘ The znjin. is used to mark the end in two forms: 
(a) The simple injin.: 
V. 5 6 xptords odx éavrdy eddkacev yevnOjvar apytepea... 
Vi. 10 od yap Gducos 6 Oeos éemidabécba Tod epyou tpar... 
vi. 18 of karapvuyévtes Kparioat... 
ix. ~24 (elondOev) viv éuhancOjva...ov8 iva moddakis mpoohépy 
€avuTOV... 
xi. 8 ’ABpadp tajkovoev éEedOeciv... 


In these cases the injin. is the complement of the direct verbal 
statement, defining how that was fulfilled. 
Compare also Vii. 5, 11, 27. 


(b) The injin. with gen. rod: 


X. 7, 9 lov, Ako Tod moujoa To O¢Anua gov (LXX.). 
xi 5) ‘Evdy pereréOn rod pr ideiv Oavaror. 


Here the gen. seems to express that which is closely connected with 
the action as its motive (or cause). 

The gen. in y. 12 is probably to be explained differently. 

This construction is characteristic of St Luke. It is not found in 
St John (? Apoe. xii. 7) or St Mark (not iv. 3). For the use in the uxx. see 
Moulton-Winer, pp. 410 f. 

In St Luke ii. 22, 24 the two uses of the énjin. occur together. 
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(2) The preposition eis. (2) Prepo- 
: sitions. 
(a) Eis with nouns: 
i. 14 eis Staxoviay dmocredAdpeva, — POV poi® 
li 5 eis paprvpiov rdv AarnOnoopévay. Put Por® 
ix. 15 Oavarov yevouevou eis droh’Tpwow Tér...mapaBdacewy... 1 pwr por 
ix, 26 eis dOérnow rhs apaprias...repavepwrat. pop 
»” , > \ ey a 
X. 19 €xovres...mappnoiay eis thy eicodor... 


The preposition corresponds with the English ‘for,’ ‘unto, and in com- 
bination with the noun describes the direct purpose of the action. 
Compare the use of mpés, V. 14; Vi. I1; ix. 13. 


(b) Eis with injin. and art.: 


ee 


i, 17 derev...cuowfjvar...iva €d. yévnrat...eis TO AdoxerOar... a 
vii. 25 (dv els 1d evrvyxavenv. 
Vili. 3 mas dpxtepeds eis To mpcodépew...kabiorara.., - po”? 
ix. 14 kaOaptet...cis TO Narpeverv... 
ix. 28 ...mpocevexels eis TO modAdy aveveyxeiv duaprias... 
xl. 3. voodper Karnpricbat...els TO pr}...yeyovevat, ate 
xii, I9 6 d¢ (Craibever)..cls xi, weradapeiy...y7 eo 
ise - Ges > \ NST a 
XU 21 ...karapricas upas...eis TO moog... ~Ay 

Here the end appears, in the light of a result which is (at least 
potentially) secured by the foregoing action rather than as a purpose 
aimed at. The difference will be realised by substituting in vii. 25 iva év 
tuyxavy for eis rd evrvyxavew. See also ii. 17; v. 1 (notes). 

This construction is very rare in St Luke: y. 17; Acts vii. 19. 


(3) The final particles dras, iva. (3) Final 


articles. 
(a) “Oras is rare in the Epistles generally. It occurs: yi 


ii, 9 ...BAéroper...corepavepévoy, bras xapite Oeod...yevonrat... 
ix. 15 peoirns coriv, Oras...rHy emayyediay haBaow of KexAnpévo.... 
(b) “Iva and iva pn are frequent. 
(a) “Iva. 
ii, 14 ...peréoyer...va Karapyjon... 


ik 17 ...derer...dpowwOjvar iva Refuov yevnrat... 
iv. 16 mpocepxopeda...va AaBoper... 


v. I ...kaGiorara...iva mpoodépn... 

: vi. 18 ...€uecirevoer...iva...mapdkrnow eyoper... 
ix. 25 od (cioAAOev) iva modddkts mpoopépy éavrdv, 
e Q dvaipei...iva...0T HON. 


X. 36 ...€yere xpetay...iva...coulonode... 
xi. 35 ...00 mpoodekduevor...iva...TUXY@oLV... 
xii. 27 ...OnAol...peradect...Wva peivy... 
xiii. 12 ...va ayidon...émabev. 

eee , a ~ 
xiii. 17 meiOeoGe...iva...mowdow... , 
xiii. 19 mapakaAd,..iva...dmoxaracTade vpiv. 


' 
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(8B) “Iva py. 

iii, 13 mwapakadetre...iva py okAnpuvO7 Tis... 

iv. I! omovdac@per..-iva pt}...Tls...TETT .0 

Vise le émOupodperv...evdeikvvabat orovony...iva pn...yerno be... 

xi. 28 memoinxey TO mdacyxa...iva py...Olyp. 

xi. 40 ...T00 Geod...mpoBrewauevov, iva p...TehewOdow. 

xii. 3 davadoyicacée...tva pu) KaynTe... 

xii. 13 rtpoxsas dpOdas moveire...iva pun...€KTpaTry. 
In all these cases there is the thought of a definite end aimed at in the 
foregoing action. 


(4) wore. (4) “Gore. 
xiii. 6 cipnkev...dare...déyeuv..: 


The particle gives the natural sequence of that which has been stated. 


Additional Note on x. 10. The effects of Christ's Sacrifice. 


Christ has The effect of Christ’s Sacrifice of Himself is presented in different 
gained for places of the Epistle under various aspects in relation to man’s position 
man the and needs. In consequence of sinfulness and sin man is spiritually in 
end of his Nf 
creation, bondage, in debt, alienated from God. He requires redemption, forgive- 
ness, atonement, reconciliation. All these blessings Christ has brought to 
humanity by His Incarnation, His Life, His Passion, His Ascension. By 
His perfect fulfilment of the destiny of man under the conditions of the 
Fall, He has brought again within man’s reach the end of his creation 
(Badvilisst eaims ff): 
The general teaching of the Epistle upon the subject can be summarised 
most conveniently into two heads : 


i, The effect of Christ’s Sacrifice on the general relation of man to 
spiritual powers. 


ii. The effect of Christ’s Sacrifice on man’s personal state. 


A Inrela- i, The relation of man to spiritual powers. 

10n to : “7s : 

spiritual (1) The might of the devil is brought to naught. Christ was Incarnate 
powers; iva dua tov Gavarov Katapynon Tov TO Kpatos exovta Tov Oavdrouv rodr éore TOY 
and dcaBodoy (11. 14). Comp. Apoe. i. 18. 


(2) As a consequence of this men are delivered from 


(a) a present tyranny: kat dmadddéy rovrous bao. PdB@ Oavdrov 
dua mavros Tod Cv évoyxor Hoa Sovdeias (ii. 15); and 

(6) an obligation contracted in the past: Oavdrov yevouévou els 
arohvtpwow Tay emi Th mpory SiabiKy mapaBacewy (ix. 15). Comp. ix. 22, x. 
18 (@peors); ix. 12 alovia AUrpwors. 
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(3) At the same time a propitiation is offered for the sins of the people, 
so that they can come before God: ii. 17, 18. 


These blessings are made permanent because the dominion of sin is set 
at naught, shewn in its essential impotence: eis adOérnow ris auaprias dia 
ths Ovoias adrod meavépwrat (ix. 26). 


li. Man’s personal state. ii. man’s 


personal 


Man was created to gain the divine likeness: he needs therefore bets 


perfect hallowing. 

He is sin-stained: he needs cleansing. 

He has powers capable of exercise, cultivation, development: he needs 
perfecting. 


These three, hallowing, cleansing, perfecting, are connected in the 
Epistle with Christ’s Sacrifice in Life and Death. 
(1) Hallowing. 

(a) The purpose of Christ: *Incots tva aysacn dia Tod idiov atparos 
Tov Aaoy, Eo THs wvAns erabev (xili. 12). 

(0) The fact: ro aiua ris SiaOjkns ev 6 rytdoOn (Xx. 29). 

(c) The realisation: év ¢ OeAjpare fysacpévor eopev Sid THs mpoo- 
popas Tov odparos "Incot Xpiorod epdmak (x. 10). pia mpoohopg reredelwxev 
els TO Ounvekes Tovs aytaCopévous (x. 14). The work is complete on the divine 
side (jyracpévot, rereAetoxev) and gradually appropriated on man’s side 
(ayvafopevovs). 

(d@) The ground: 6 re ayidfwy kat of ayafdpevor &€ évds raves 
(ii. 11). The Redemption completes and crowns the purpose of Creation, 
which included the possibility of it. 


(e) An object of human effort: didkere...rov ayvacpdr, od ywpls 

ovdels Sera Tov KUptoy (xii. 14). 
(2) Cleansing. 
Consecration requires as the beginning of its actual fulfilment cleansing. 

This is presented 

(a) Generally: cabapiopov rév duapridy romoduevos (i. 3). 

(0) Individually: 76 aiua rod yprorod...Kadapret tHy cvveldncw tpav 
aN. Led a” > A ’ ~ a = 
amd vexpav épywr cis Td atpeve Oe@ Cdvre (ix. 14). 

(c) As complete on the divine part: da ro pndeuiay exew Srv 
auveldnow duaptidv rods admak Kexabapicpévovs (X. 2). 

(d) As extending to the scene of man’s heavenly service: adrd ra 
erovpama kpelrroot Ovoiais mapa ravras (kaOapiferat) (ix. 23). 


(3) Perfecting. 


The perfecting of men is wholly dependent on Christ’s own perfecting 
(comp. Addit. Note on ii. 10). Of this perfecting we see 


(a) The ground, in Christ’s work: rereAciokev els TO Sinvexés Tods 
aytatopévous (X. 14). 
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Different 
forms in 
which the 
work is 
presented. 


i. “Ayid- 
feu, 


ii. Kadapl- 
gel. 
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(b) The accomplishment, according to a purpose of God slowly 
fulfilled to our eyes: rod Geod mepl judy kpeirrov te mpoBdewapévov, ta pr 
Xopis Nor TeAecwOdow (xi. 40). 


(c) The partial fulfilment in a vision of the heavenly city: mpoce- 
AnAVOare...mvedpact Sixalov Terehecopévoy (xii. 23). 

In this connexion it is desirable to study together the four verbs which 
present typical views of Christ’s work, xa0apifew, rederovr, Darker Oat, 
dy:a¢ewv. The two former deal with man in himself in his present and final 
state: the two latter with man in his relation to God as devoted to and in 
fellowship with Him. Of these reAevody and ihacxeoOa have been dis- 
cussed elsewhere (Additional Notes on c. ii. 10; 1 John ii. 2): dysdfew and 
xabapi¢ew still require notice. 

The sense of ‘holy’ (dyios) is derived from the highest application of 
the word to God Himself. God is spoken of as ‘holy’ under the aspect 
of His inviolable purity, majesty, awe-inspiring glory. Those who are 
devoted to Him that they may reflect His character are ‘holy’ (@yvo). That 
is hallowed which is made to minister to the manifestation of His glory: 
Matt. vi. 9 (aycacOjro rd dvoya cov); comp. I Pet. iii. 15. 

Hence generally éyd¢ew, YIP, YPN (unclassical, partly represented 
by ayi¢ew), has two main senses. 

(1) To set apart for God: to separate from ‘the world.’ 


(2) To make conformable in character to such a dedication. Com- 
pare Ley. xx. 26. 

As applied to Christians there are therefore two distinct aspects of the 
words ‘holy,’ ‘hallowed’: the initial consecration which marks the destiny 
for which as Christians they are set apart—the ‘indelible character,’ in 
theological language, which is given by Baptism—and the progressive 
hallowing by which the divine likeness is slowly formed (comp. John x. 36; 
xvii. 19). The different tenses in which the verb is used place the different 
aspects of ‘hallowing’ in a clear light. 

Thus the aorist marks the historic fact: x. 29 (év & jydobn) (xiii. 12); 
John x. 36. 

The present shews the continuous process by which the divine gift is 
slowly realised from stage to stage in the individual life or in successive 
generations: x. 14 (rovs dysaCopévous); ii. 11. 

The perfect expresses a state abiding in its divine stability: Acts xx. 
32 (LXx.); xxvi. 18; 1 Cor. i. 2; vii. 14; Rom. xv. 16; 2 Tim. ii 21. 

The use of the pres. and perf. together in John xvii. 19 is instructive. 


ii The idea of ‘purity’ (xa@apérns, xabapds) expresses primarily the 
satisfaction of external conditions. In the first instance it marks 
ceremonial cleanness. The leper as unclean was excluded from the 
outward commonwealth of Israel. He was restored by cleansing (Matt. 
Ville 2h): 

Hence kaéapifew (0 very rarely NOM, the corresponding classical 
form is xaOaipew) is 


(1) To remove outward defilement; and so to make ceremonially fit 
to draw near to God. 
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(2) To remove spiritual defilement; and so to make morally fit to 
come before God. Comp. Acts xv. 9; Eph. y. 26; Tit. ii. 14; 1 John i. 7. 


The difference between ayiagew, kabapifery, and itdcxeo Oa may be pre- Relation 
sented in another light by the consideration of the parallel forms dysacpds, Of ayed few, 
kabapiopos, itacpos. Of these dycacpds is prospective, and points forward op apts fae 
to a future state not yet attained (xii. 14); xadapiopos is retrospective and ways 
points to a past which has been done away (i. 3; 2 Pet. i. 9); iAacuds marks 
the present restoration of fellowship with God, by the removal of that 
which stays the outflow of His love (1 John ii. 2). 

The use of the words in the Lxx. is of considerable interest (see Ley. Use in the 
viii. 15; xvi. 19 f.); and each of them is used to represent 1B}; dyidCew, LXE. 

Ex. xxix. 33; xaapifew, Hx. xxix. 36 f.; xxx. 10; thaoxeoOar, Ps. Ixiv. (Lxv.) 
4; Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 38; Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 9. Comp. Eph. v. 26. 

It may be added that both dyia¢ew and kcadapifew are used in certain 

connexions of divine and of human action. 


i. Of divine action: dyiagew, John xvii. 17; 1 Thess. v. 23: xaOapigew, 
Acts xv. 9; Tit. ii. 14; 1 John i. 7. 
: ii, Of human action: dydgev, 1 Pet. iii. 15: kadapigew, James iv. 8; 
2 Cor. vii. I. 
The verb dcxacodv is not found in the Epistle. 


Additional Note on x. 37 £. On the quotation from 
Hab. ii. 3 f. 


The quotation in c. x. 37 f. consists of an introductory clause [ér yap] 
puxpoy dcov doov from Is. xxvi. 20, and an adaptation of the Lxx. version 
of Hab. ii. 3, 4. 

The text of the Lxx. is 


/ 
[Score re Spacis eis Katpov...... 
< , a 0) 
éav vorepnon, Vmdpewov avror, | 
, A >? A (} 
ore epxopevos Eee Kal ov wn Xpovion* 
cay U iAnrat, ovK evdoker 7) Wuyn pov ev avTe: 
édy Vrooreihyrat, h VUXT B aur 
© , 
6 &€ dixaos ek miateds pov (A pov ek m.) Cyoerat. 


The Hebrew is rendered (R.V.) 


[For the vision ts yet for the appointed time... 
Though it tarry, wait for it;] 
Because it will surely come, it will not delay. 
Behold, his soul is puffed up, it is not upright in him: 
But the just shall live by his faith. 
In contrast with both the writer of the Epistle gives: 
6 €pxopevos n&es Kat od xpovices: 
6 8 Sixatds [pov] ex mictews Cyoera, 
cat éay vroorelAnrar ovK evdoxel ) ux} pou €v avTa. 
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He that cometh shall come, and shall not tarry. 
But my righteous (just) one shall live by faith; 
And if he shrink back, my soul hath no pleasure in him. 


A comparison of these words with those of the Lxx., taken in connexion 
with the introductory clause, shews that the writer is freely using familiar 
language to convey his own thought. The uLxx. had given a personal in- 
terpretation to the Vision which embodied the divine promise: wait for 
Him (i.e. the Lord, or His representative); and the writer of the Epistle, in 
the light of his Christian faith, defines the Person ‘He that cometh,’ even 
the Ascended Christ, adding the article and so separating épydouevos from 
née. It was natural therefore that he should at once connect with this 
assurance of the coming of the Saviour the reward of faith, and transpose 
to the end the clause which reveals the peril of slackened zeal. By this 
adaptation prophetic words conveyed the lesson which he desired to enforce, 
and the associations which they carried with them gave a solemn colouring 
to the thought of necessary endurance. The deliverance from Chaldea, 
however real, was not such as Israel looked for. 

The text of the Epistle has influenced some mss. of the Lxx. (which 
give some o épxouevos and others ov yxpovicer -tei) and patristic quotations : 
Euseb. Dem. Ev. vi. 14 (p. 276); Cyr. Alex. In Is. c. viii. 3 (ii. 134); 
Theophlct. ad loc. 

It is interesting to notice that the words of the same passage are 
combined with words of Malachi (iii, 1) in Clem. 1 ad Cor. 23...cvppap- 
Tupovons Kal Tis ypapis ore 

raxd n&eu Kal ov xpovet, 
kal e€aidyns &eu 6 KUpios eis Tov vady adrod, 
kal 6 dytos oy dpets mpoadokare (LXX. 6 dyyedos ris StabijKns bv dpeis 


Oévere). 


Xa 2] 
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af \ , 
XI. *"€orw 6€ riots éAriCopévwy VrdcTacts, Tpay- 
14 of / 
MaTwy éAeyxos ov BAEroMevwy’ *év TavTH yap euap- 


1 brécracw D,*. 


ik The past triumphs of Faith (c. 
xi. I—4o). 

The reference to Faith, as the 
characteristic of the true people of 
God, leads the writer of the Hpistle 
to develop at length the lesson of 
Faith given in the records of the Old 
Covenant. From the first the divine 
revelation has called out Faith. The 
elementary presuppositions of religion, 
the existence and moral attributes of 
God and the creation of the world, 
rest on Faith. Hence it is to be 
expected that Faith should still find 
its appropriate trial. Thus the appeal 
to the past experience of the readers, 
and to the general law of God’s deal- 
ings, is confirmed in detail by the 
manifold experience of the saints. 

The development of the work of 
Faith appears to follow an intelligible 
and natural plan. The writer first 
marks the characteristics of Faith 
generally (v. 1) and its application to 
the elementary conceptions of re- 
ligion (v. 3; comp. v. 6). He then 
shews that the spiritual history of the 
world is a history of the victories of 
Faith. This is indicated by the frag- 
mentary records of the old world (4— 
7), and more particularly by the 
’ records of the growth of the Divine 
Society (7 ékkAnoia). This was founded 
in the Faith of obedience and patience 
of the patriarchs (8—16); and built 
up in the Faith of sacrifice, sustained 
against natural judgment (17—22); 
and carried to victory by the Faith of 
conquest (23—31). The later action 
of Faith in the work of the people of 
God is indicated up to the last na- 
tional conflict under the Maccabees 
(32—38); and it is then declared that 
all these preliminary victories of Faith 
await their consummation from the 
Faith of Christians (39, 40). 


Brer.: Bovropévew A, 


The contents of the chapter may 
therefore be thus arranged: 

(1) ve. 1—2. Preliminary view 
of the characteristics and work of 
Faith. 

(2) vv. 3—7. Faith as seen in 
the prophetic records of the old 
world. 

(3) vo. 8—22. 
Patriarchs : 

(a) The Faith of Obedience and 
Patience. 
(6) 

(4) vv. 23—31. 
flict and Conquest. 

(5) ve. 32—38. 
national life. 

(6) vv. 39, 40. Conclusion. 

(1) 1—2. General view of the 
characteristics and work of Faith. 

The reality, the sphere, and the 
power of Faith are affirmed (v. 1); 
and the religious history of mankind 
is appealed to generally in support of 
its claims (v. 2). 

*Now faith is the substance of 
things hoped for, the test of things 
(objects) not seen; *for herein the 
elders had witness borne to them. 

I. & O€ m. eAm....00 Brer.] Now 
Saith is the substance of things hoped 
Sor, the test of objects not seen. Vulg. 
est autem fides sperandorum sub- 
stantia, rerum argumentum non 
parentum (Later texts give spe- 
randarum and apparentium): Aug. 
sperantium substantia, convictio re- 
rum que non videntur. 

The order (éorw dé mioris) shews 
that the object of the writer is not to 
give a formal definition of Faith but 
to bring out characteristics of Faith 
which bear upon his argument. It 
seems to suggest the aflirmation of 
the reality of faith as well as the 
nature of faith, as if it were ‘Now 


The Faith of the 


The Faith of Sacrifice. 
The Faith of Con- 


Faith active in 
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faith is, and it is this...’ This fulness 
of meaning explains the ydp which 
follows. 

The copula stands similarly at the 
beginning of the sentence: Lk. viii. 
11; 2 Cor. xi. 10; 1 Tim. vi. 6; 1 John 
i 5. (Dan. iii. 17; Wisd. xv. 9.) 

The noun (mioris) has no article as 
indicating faith in its abstract concep- 
tion, and not specially the Christian 
faith. Comp. Rom. i: 5; iii. 28 
(Moulton-Winer, p. 149). 

In the characterisation of Faith 
which is given we have to consider 
(a) its object and (8) its office. Its 
object is éAmifopeva and mpaypara ov 
Bderopeva: its office tis to be the 
tmoaraots of the former, the €deyxos 
of the latter. 

(a) The object of Faith is distinctly 
intelligible. Faith essentially deals 
with the future and with the unseen, 
the regions not entered by direct 
physical experience. The statement is 
perfectly general (‘things hoped for, 
‘objects not seen’), and not specific in 
regard to the contents of the revela- 
tion given by God. Faith deals with 
everything which comes under these 
two categories. By Faith we attach 
the idea of permanence to the law 
which represents the results of past 
observation. By Faith we discern the 
love which is offered to our notice by 
outward signs. 

In considering things ‘future’ and 
‘unseen’ it will be felt that hope has 
a wider range than sight. Hope in- 
cludes that which is internal as well 
as that which is external. Hence 
édmCopeva is left indefinite as ex- 
tending to the whole field of mental 
and spiritual activity, while mpaypara 
ov BAeropeva suggest a definite order 
of objects and events outside the 
believer, which are conceived of as 
realities which may fall under man’s 
senses. Under another aspect ‘things 
hoped for’ are more limited than 
‘objects not seen,’ for the latter 
embrace all that belongs to the 
requital and purification of the 
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guilty, and the present government 
of God. 

(8) In regard to the office of Faith 
it may be laid down that the inter- 
pretations of the two words imdcracrs 
...€deyxos... must be coordinate: that 
they must describe Faith under the 
same general aspect. Now, as far as 
the description of Faith here is con- 
cerned, it may be presented to us in 
regard to what it is, as a particular 
frame of mind, or in regard to what 
it does, as producing particular results. 
Senses have been given to dmdcracts 
and édeyxos which correspond with 
both views. Thus vrdcracvs has been 
translated ‘assurance, a meaning 
which it has in c. iii. 14. And again 
‘essence’ (substance), that is, that 
which gives real existence to a thing, 
a sense closely akin to the sense 
in i: 3. So too éAeyxos has been 
translated ‘conviction, that is, the 
feeling of certainty, and ‘proof, that 
is, the means by which certainty is 
gained. “ 

The two senses of vzréoraars are well 
established; but it is difficult to sup- 
pose that ¢Aeyxos can express a state. 

If then édeyyos must be understood 
of the ‘proof,’ the ‘test,’ by which the 
reality of the unseen is established; 
it seems to follow necessarily that the 
parallel meaning must. be given to 
wmoaracts, ‘that which gives true 
existence’ to an object. 

This meaning is that which is uni- 
formly followed by the Greek Fathers 
in commenting on the passage: éred7 
Ta év édmids dvurocrara ecivar Soxet, 7 
miotis vrdctacw avtois yapiterat: 
paddor S€ ov xapiterar GAN aire eorw 
ovola avréy- oiov 7} dvacracis ov tapa- 
yéyovey odd€ eatw ev dmoaracet, GAN 
i Anis Upiornaw adriy ev TH Hyerépa 
Wux7 (Chrys.). So Theophylact: od- 
ciwols éort Tay pnt bvT@v Kai dad- 
oracis Téy pr dpeotorov; and Theo- 
doret: mpds ry rév édmCopévor 
Gewpiav opOarpos apiv yivera, Kat 
deixyvaw ds vpectara ra pndérw ye- 
yevnpéva. 
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The Latin renderings also follow 
this interpretation without variation 
(substantia), though they present many 
differences in other parts of the sen- 
tence; and the Latin Fathers repro- 
duce the ideas already quoted from 
the Greek Fathers. 

Nor is it a valid objection that 
dmootacts is not in this case strictly 
‘essence’ as applied to the several 
objects of hope, but (generally) that 
which gives reality to them. For it 
is in virtue of Faith that things 
hoped for are now, so that Faith is 
their essence in regard to the actual 
experience of the believer. 

Thus the general scope of the 
statement is to shew that the future 
and the unseen can be made real for 
men by Faith. 

Things which in the succession of 
time are still ‘hoped for’ as future 
have a true existence in the eternal 
order; and this existence Faith brings 
home to the believer as a real fact. 
So also things unseen are not mere 
arbitrary fancies: Faith tries them, 
tests them, brings conviction as/ to 
their being. 

For vméoracis compare i. 3 note; 
iii. 14 note (2 Cor. ix. 4; xi. 17); and 
Philo de migr. Abr. § 9 (i: 442 M.); 
and for ra éAmcCoueva compare I Pet. 
i. 13; 1 Cor. xv. 19; Rom. viii. 24 fi; 
1 Tim. iv. Io. 

The word @deyxos is found here 
only in N. T. (Gin 2 Tim. iii, 16 1 
edeypdr). The verb édéyxew is not 
unfrequent (c. xii. 5). Compare es- 
pecially John xvi. 8 note. 

The sense of ‘proof’ is found in 
classical writers from Euripides down- 
wards. In the Lxx.Acyyos is frequent 
in the sense of ‘reproof’ (Job xxiii. 
4, 7 do not seem to form excep- 
tions.) 

For mpaypdrey compare vi. 18 note; 
x. 1; and for od Preropévov Rom. Viii. 
2 

Peimasins gives a good illustration 


w. oH? 
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of the thought: Que apparent jam 
fidem non habent...sed agnitionem. 
Dum ergo vidit Thomas dum palpavit, 
cur ei dicitur Quia vidisti me credi- 
disti?—Sed aliud vidit, aliud credidit. 
A mortali enim homine divinitas videri 
non potest. Videndo ergo credidit, 
qui considerando hominem verum 
Deum, quem videre non _ poterat, 
exclamavit. 

2. é€v tavtn yap...| for herein, as 
living and acting in this atmosphere 
of Faith, of Faith by which the fu- 
ture is realised and the unseen ap- 
prehended, the elders had witness 
borne to them. The religious history 
of man is taken as the proof of the 
power which Faith possesses to test 
and realisé the unseen. 

With év ravtn éuapt. compare 2. 
4 80 as éuapt., 39 paptupnOevres did 
Ths m.; and for the thought Ign. ad 
Philad. 11; ad Ephes. 12; Just. M. 
Dial. 29 s. f: ot rocodro: Sikator... 
pepaptupnvrat vmod Tod Oeod avrod. 
MaprupetoOa is used absolutely in the 
passages of Ignatius just quoted and 
in Clem. 1 ad Cor. 17, 18 f. &e. 

Faith is indeed the characteristic 
of all the Jewish heroes, though Faith 
as such, is very little noticed in the 
O. T. The witness is borne to the 
life which was inspired by Faith. 

of mpecBvrepo.] Comp. c i I of 
MarTepeEs. 

(2) 3-7. Faith as seen in the 
prophetic records of the old world. 

The first view of Faith is taken 
from the brief records of the old 
world given in Gen. i—ix. It is first 
laid down that our fundamental view 
of the origin (and so of the course) of 
the world rests on Faith (#. 3); and 
then in Abel, Enoch, Noah, the writer 
considers three types of Faith under 
different circumstances, as answering 
to man’s constitution, to the develop- 
ment of life, to special revelation. 
Abel recognised the natural obliga- 
tions of man to God generally, and 
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fulfilled them unto death, through 
which he still lives (v 4). Enoch 
realised fellowship with God in ac- 
tion till it was crowned in an eternal 
fellowship (5 f.). Noah obeyed a 
specific direction of God and was 
saved through suffering (7). Theo- 
phylact comparing the examples of 
Abel and Enoch says well: dpa d€ mas 
dud ev Tod "ABeA CderEev 6 Beds THY 
anopacw thy wep Tod Oavarov ddyO7, 
dua S€ Tod "Evdyx mari eerEev dre mpdo- 
Kaipos 9 amopacts Kal dvaipeOnoerat. 
And it may be added that, as in Abel 
and Enoch there were revelations of 
death and life, so in Noah there was 
a revelation of judgment. 

3 By faith we perceice that the world 
hath been framed by God’s word, to 
the end that that which is seen be 
known ¢o have arisen not from things 
which appear. 

4By faith Abel offered to God a 
more abundant sacrifice than Cain, 
through which he had witness borne 
to him that he was righteous, God 
bearing witness on occasion of his 
gifts; and through tt he being dead 
yet speaketh. 

5 By faith Enoch was translated so 
as not to see death; and he was not 
Sound, because God translated him ; 
Jor before his translation the witness 
is recorded that he had been well- 
pleasing to God; °and without faith 
it ts impossible to be weil-pleasing 
to Him; for he that cometh to God 
must have faith (believe) that He ts, 
and that He shews Himself a re- 
warder to them that diligently seek 
Him. 

7By faith Noah being warned by 
God concerning the things not yet 
seen, moved with pious care, pre- 
pared an ark for the saving of his 
house, through which he condemned 
the world and became heir of the 
righteousness which is according to 

Saith, 
3. The belief in creation—the belief 


in a divine will manifested in the ex- 
istence of the world—is the necessary 
foundation for the life of faith in all its 
manifestations. Hence this primary 
action of faith is declared first. By 
faith we attain to the assurance that 
the world—history—is not the result 
of blind fate but answers to an ex- 
pression of the will of God; and so 
we can attain to fresh victories corre- 
spondiug to our position, even as in 
the past the heroes of faith tri- 
umphed. 

The verse presents two distinct 
thoughts. It declares the funda- 
mental act of faith by which we 
apprehend the fact of creation, and 
then points out the consequence which 
ought to follow from it in our view of 
the world, as it lies before us. The 
conception of creation by God’s word 
rightly leads to a present belief in 
the power of God as Preserver and 
Governor of that which He created. 

mioret...pnp. Ocot| By faith we 
perceive that the world hath been 
Sramed by God's word... Vulg. Fide 
intellegimus aptata esse scecula verbo 
Dei... The conclusion, which we 
are so constituted as to form, is an 
interpretation of the external phe- 
nomena which are presented to us 
made by the highest rational faculty 
in man (vots), to which Faith gives 
validity. 

For vootpey compare Rom. i. 20; 
Wisd. xiii. 4. It expresses a mental 
as distinguished from a sensuous per- 
ception (Mk. viii. 17). The term voids, 
which is not found in this Epistle, is 
characteristic of St Paul: 1 Cor. ii. 
16; Rom. xii. 2; Col. ii, 18; 1 Tim 
vance 

Karnprioda expresses the manifold- 
ness and the unity of all creation; 
and by the tense marks that the 
original lesson of creation remains for 
abiding use and application. Comp. 
Herm. Mand. i. 1. For xarapri¢ew 
compare ¢. x. 5; xiii. 21; 1 Thess. iii. 
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10; Gal. vi. 1; Ps. lxvii. (Ixviii.) 10; 
Ixxiii. (Ixxiv.) 16; Ixxxviii. ([xxxix.) 
38; xxviii. (xxix.) 9 &c. 

For rods aidvas see c. i. 2 note; ix. 
26; 1 Cor. ii. 7; 1 Tim. i. 17; Eph. 
lii. 21. This conception of creation 
as unfolded in time, the many ‘ages’ 
going to form one ‘world, is taken 
up into Christian literature. Thus 
Clem. R. i. c. 35 (6 Snucoupyds Kab 
marnp Tav ai.); 55 (Ocds rav ai.); 61 
{Baoieds tay ai.) 

miore:] By the direct exercise of 
Jaith, by an act of faith... The 
(instrumental) dative is used by St 
Paul: 2 Cor. i. 24; Rom. xi. 20 (77 
1. €oTynkevat); iii. 28 (Oixavodcba mic- 
met) fv. 20) Col, i 233+ (Tit. ii 2], 
The simple dative is used throughout 
the chapter, except v. 33 dia rictews 
(comp. Vi. 12) and v. 13 Kara ict (dia 
THs Tiotews UV. 39 is different). With 
miore: contrast Ty mice: C. iv. 2. 

pyware Oeov] Comp. Gen. i; Ps. 
Xxxili. 6, 9 (LXX. ré Adye). Philo de 
sacrif. Abel. § 18 (i. 175 M.): 6 yap 
Geos heyor dua éroie, The term pjya 
retains its full meaning: a single ex- 
pression of the divine will. Comp. e. 
vi. 5. For creation see i. 2 note. 

The ‘world’ was conceived to exist 
archetypally in the ‘mind’ of God 
before it was brought under the limi- 
tations of time and space. Invisibi- 
liter mundus antequam formaretur in 
dei sapientia erat, qui tamen per ex- 
pletionem operis factus est visibilis... 
(Primas.). Comp. Apoc. iv. 11 (joay, 
extiaO@noav) ; John i. 3 f. note. 

els TO ptj...7d Brem. yeyovevat| to the 
end that that which is seen be known 
to have arisen not from things which 
appear. Vulg. ut ea invisibilibus vi- 
sibilia fierent. The purpose and end 
of the knowledge gained by faith as 
to the creation of the world is the 
conviction that the visible order as 
we observe it, as a whole (ro Bver-.), 


has not come into being by simple 
material causation. We learn to re- 
cognise that there is a divine power 
behind. Such a conclusion is the 
fundamental triumph of Faith. Crea- 
tion can best be conceived of by us as 
the limitation of that which is, and 
not as the addition of anything to the 
sum of being. 

The phrase eis ré...can, according 
to usage, have no. other sense than 
that of expressing the end. Comp. c. 
x. 7 note. It occurs eight times in 
the Epistle, and uniformly in this 
meaning. 

By a not unnatural brevity of ex- 
pression ‘the becoming of the world’ 
is used for ‘our conception of the 
becoming of the world.’ 

The negative in the phrase pz éx 
day. was transposed in interpretation 
(as if it were ek py havopévev) from 
early times (from things which do 
not appear). Thus Chrysostom, having 
quoted the Greek as it stands in the 
text, goes on at once to say: d7Xo», 
dnoly, eoriy ote €& ovK dvTwy Ta dvra 
eroinoer 6 beds, ek THY pr) Pawopévev ra 
pawopeva, ek Tav ovx vpeotdtoy Ta 
wopeorata. So Theodoret: ¢€ dvreyv 
Snuroupyovow of avOpwma- o d€ ray 
ddr@v Oeds ek pr dvT@Y Ta OvTAa Tapr- 
yaye. 

Such a transposition is wholly un- 
supported. The passage quoted from 
Arist. de Phys. ausc. vy. 1 has, in the 
true text, 7 yap ovx && vroxetpevov. 

On the dogma of creation e& ovx 
dvray see Herm. Vis. i. 1. 6 and 
Harnack’s note ; Hatch, Hibbert Lec- 
tures p. 197 note. The apostolic 
phrase expresses whatever truth is 
conveyed by it. No purely physical 
explanation of the origin of the world 
is possible. Things that appear can- 
not give an explanation of the origin 
of the universe which we see. So Philo 
speaks of 6 dowparos Kat vontds...Kdo- 
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pos, TO TOU  pavopevov Tove dpxérumoy, 
iéas doparous ovotabeis domep ovTos 
odpaow dparois (De conf. ling. § 343 
i. 431 M.). 

awvopévov to Breropevov] The 
yisible order, as one whole, is con- 
trasted with the many elements which 
fall under the senses. 

For meyoutens see John i. 3 note. 

4. miorer tr. 6....7 deg] Gen. iv. 
2ff. By faith Abel offered to God a 
more abundant sacrifice than Cain... 
Vulg. Fide plurimam hostiam Abel 
quam Cain.... 

The use of wAciwy in c. iii. 3; Matt. 
vi. 25 (7 Wrux7 mAcidv eote THS Tpopis, 
xii. 41 m)eiov "Iwva, td. 42) has been 
supposed to justify the general sense 
of ‘more excellent, ‘better’ quali- 
tatively only. But the narrative in 
Genesis suggests that the deeper 
gratitude of Abel found an outward 
expression in a more abundant offer- 
ing. He brought of the ‘firstlings’ 
and did not offer like Cain at ‘the 
end of time,’ while he also brought 
‘of the fat’ of his flock. Comp. Philo, 
de conf. ling. § 25 (i. 423). 

It is impossible to determine cer- 
tainly in what Abel’s Faith consisted. 
The fact that he offered ‘a more 
abundant’ sacrifice shews a fuller 
sense of the claims of God. It has 
been reasonably suggested that the 
sacrifice of animals, which were not 
yet given for food, indicates a general 
sense that life was due to the Living 
One alone. 

For miciova mapa K. see ¢. iii. 33 i. 
4 note. 

dv fs euapr.] ie. Ovoias, through 
which sacrifice. The sacrifice was 
the sign of the righteousness—the 
true relation to God by faith—which 
he had inwardly. Through this the 


See Addit. Note. 
émi r. 5. avd. TE Oew N* ADQ*. 


witness came, as God bore witness on 
occasion of his gifts. Comp. %. 7. 
The express title of ‘righteous’ is not 
given to Abel in the O. T. narrative, 
but to Noah first (v. 7). The character 
however is given to him, and the title 
in later times : Matt. xxiii. 35 ; 1 John 
iii. 12. For émi see c. ix. 10 note. 

There is nothing in Scripture to 
shew in what way the divine witness 
was given to Abel (Luxx. émeiSev Gen. 
iv. 4). A widespread legend current 
still among Mohammedans (Kordn, 
y. § 30 notes), related that fire came 
down and consumed his sacrifice : 

Aéyerar mip kareAOov dvadaBeiv Tas 
dvcias, avri yap Tod em” ABed eméBrXewe 
kal émi ras Ovolas atrod 6 Kupwos [6 
Svpos| kal everripioey eimev (Chrys. ad 
loc.: comp. Field Hex. ad Gen. iv. 7). 
So Theophylact: éreBderev éni ras 
Ovalas “ABeX 6 Kupuos kal evémpnoe. 

In the Gelasian and Gregorian 
Canon the three sacrifices of Abel, 
Abraham and Melchizedek are placed 
in significant connexion: ...digneris 
...accepta habere sicuti accepta ha- 
bere dignatus es munera pueri tui 
justi Abel et sacrifictum patriarchee 
nostri Abrahze et quod tibi obtulit 
summus sacerdos Melchisedech sanc- 
tum sacrificium, immaculatam _hos- 
tiam. 

According to an Hastern tradition 
the ram which Abraham offered was 
the ram of Abel’s offering which was 
sent down from Paradise (Sale on 
Kordn xxxvii. 107). A similar thought 
finds expression in the Jewish legend. 
(Pirke R. Eliez. 31 ap. Biesenthal 
p. 297 n.) that the altar of Abraham’s. 
sacrifice was that on which Adam, 
Abel and Noah had sacrificed (Gen. 
xxii. 9 NZYDO-NY not 12ND), 


On the fitness of the reference to 
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Abel to the position of the Hebrews 
Primasius says (after Chrysostom): 
Ponit primum eum qui mala passus 
est et hoc a fratre, proprium illorum 
ponens exemplum: etenim eadem 
passi fuerant illi a contribulibus suis 
et fratribus. 

dv avrijs...ért Nadei] through tt, we. 
faith. Abel’s faith was the ground of 
his living activity after death. Qui 
enim alios suo exemplo admonet ut 
justi sint, quomodo non loquitur ? 
(Primas.). 

*Aveiiev avrov adda ov cvvayeidev 
ait@ thy ddav cal thy Tysny' ov 
téOvnkev ekeivos, ovKody, ovde dtpels 
reOuvnéeobe...camep ovv 6 ovpavds at- 
vopevos povoy adel, ovT@ Kal éxeivos 
punpovevdpevos (Chrys.). 

Philo argues that Cain truly died 
and Abel lived: dc otras avayyworéov 
*Avéotn Kdiv kal améxrewev éavtov GAN 
odx érepov...000 6” ABeX, TO mapadogé- 
ratov, avypynrai te Kal (H...wes yap 6 
pnkér dv SiaréyerOar dvvards; (quod 
det. pot. insid. § 14; i. 200 M.). 

"Ere may refer historically to dzo- 
Gavev, ‘after death he still (in the 
record of Scripture Gen. iv. 10, comp. 
«. xii. 24) speaketh as indeed not 
dead.’ Or it may be fully temporal 
and describe the present voice of the 
first righteous martyr. It seems most 
in accordance with the language of 
Scripture on the unseen world not 
to exclude the second view: Apoe. vi. 9. 

8&0 js...d0 adris...] through which 
(sacrifice or faith?)...chrough tt (faith 
or sacrifice ?).... The reference of the 
pronouns is ambiguous. Hach may 
refer either to ‘faith’ or to ‘the 
sacrifice’; and every combination has 
found advocates. On the whole it 
appears to be most natural to see in 


the sacrifice the means through which 
the testimony was borne, and in the 
faith which prompted the sacrifice 
that whereby Abel still speaks. The 
decision must be made by considera- 
tion of the general thought of the 
passage. The words themselves ad- 
mit equally all interpretations. Yet 
comp. v. 7 8v is. 

5. “Evex] Gen. vy. 21—24. Com- 
pare Heclus. xliv. 16 ; xlix. 14; Wisd. 
iv. 10. In Enoch the view of the 
true destiny of man was again re- 
vealed, fellowship with God. Side 
by side with advancing material 
civilisation the revelation of the 
spiritual life was also given. 

petetéOn rod py id. Oav.| (Enoch) 
was translated so as not to see death. 
Vulg. translatus est ne videret mor- 
tem. For the construction see c. x. 
7, 9 (LXX. Tod moufoa) note. 

The legendary interpretation in 
Primasius is worth noticing: trans- 
latus est in paradisum terrenum unde 
quondam Adam ejectus est. 

ody nup....dudre pereO. 6 6.) The 
writer follows the interpretative ren- 
dering of the Luxx. while the Hebrew 
has simply: he was not, for God took 
him, a phrase which leaves the mode 
of Enoch’s departure from life quite 
open. Comp. Wisd. iy. ro f. 

mpo yap ths pet.] Faith was the 
ground of the translation because his 
pleasing God is specially mentioned 
before this took place: and such 
pleasing implies faith. The circum- 


-gtances under which Enoch lived 


gave prominence to his Faith. In a 
corrupt age he is said to have main- 
tained that fellowship with God which 
is identical with pleasing Him. 
peuapripyra| The witness stands 
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recorded. For the use of the perfect 
see ¢. vii. 6 note. 

evapeornxéva] The Lxx. use the 
word evypéornce to render abana 
DTPNTNS (walked with God Gen. 
y. 22; Aqu. mepuerdres (Sym. dveorpé- 
ero)...cvyv TO Bee). 

6. The simple notice that Enoch 
‘pleased God’ (or ‘walked with God’) 
is a sufficient proof of his Faith. For 
Faith is an essential condition of 
‘pleasing’ (or of ‘fellowship’). The 
aorists evapeornaa, murrevoa EXPress 
the absolute idea. 

muorevoa Sei...] The Faith which 
is thus declared to be necessary for 
everyone who approaches God as a 
worshipper (rov mpocepxopevoy C. Vil. 
25 note), includes two elements, the 
belief (a) that God is, and (8) that He 
is morally active ; in other words it 
is a Faith in the existence and in the 
moral government of God. 

ére éotw kal...yiverar| that He is— 
that there is One Who answers to the 
intuition—and that He shews Him- 
self a rewarder.... Vulg. quia est et 
.- fit. For pucOamoddrns see c. ii. 2 
note. In connexion with this state- 
ment Chrysostom asks odev; otro 
yap odde TH "ABEA arédaxev. date 6 
hoyeopos erepa vreBahrev 7 O€ miatis 
Ta évayTia TOV Opopévorv. 

The word éx¢nreiv, which is com- 
mon in the Lxx., wherever it occurs 
in the N. T. in the sense of ‘searching’ 
suggests the notion of strenuous en- 
deavour: ¢. xii. 17; Acts xv. 17 (LXx.); 
Rom. iii. 11 (Lxx.); 1 Pet. i. 10. 


7. Noe] Gen. vi. 

The Faith of Noah was directed to 
a special revelation which was made 
known to others also. In this respect 
it differed from the Faith of Abel and 
Enoch. Thus Chrysostom 10 pév vm- 
Setypa Tod "Evdy mictews fy vrdderypa 
povor, TO O€ TOU Noe kal dmorias. 

For xXpnparicGeis (Vulg. Tesponso 
accepto) see c. viii. 5 note. ‘The 
things not yet seen’ (not indefinitely 
‘things’), the judgment which was to 
come upon the world with all its 
attendant circumstances, were the 
subject of the divine communication. 
Contrast wept peAX. v. 20. 

evAaBnOeis Kareck.] moved with 
pious care (he) prepared... Vulg. 
metuens aptavit... Compare c. Vv. 7 
(amd ths edAaBelas); xii. 28 (wera ai- 
dovs kal evrAaBeias) ; Acts xxiii. Io. 

This characteristic was ‘at once 
called out by the divine warning. 
Xpyuariobeis and evdaBnbcis appear 
to be coincident in time. 

The word xarecxedvacev (1 Pet. iii. 
20) includes both the construction 
and the fitting up of the ark: comp. 
c. iii. 3 note. 

8? As] through which ark (comp. 
v. 4). His Faith was visibly presented 
to the eyes of his contemporaries by 
the construction of the ark. Through 
this then he condemned the unbe- 
lieving world, as witnessing to the 
divine destruction which was to come 
upon them in just recompense for 
their deeds. 

Both here and in 2 4 dv js may be 
referred to Faith, but in both cases 
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8 6 Kadodu. AD,* vg: Kadotp. oS. 


the form of the argument seems to 
require a reference to the outward 
expression of the Faith. The sacrifice 
of Abel and the ark of Noah were, so 
to speak, the Faith of each made 
visible. And so it can rightly be said 
that Noah through the ark—the 
embodiment of his Faith in deed— 
became heir of the righteousness 
according to Faith. 

karéxpuvev...€yevero] The first verb, 
though the form is ambiguous, is 
probably an imperfect and describes 
the constant significance of his action, 
comparatione scilicet melioris fidei et 
facti (Primas.). 

Tov kdoporv] Compare v. 38. 

Ths Kara tiot. dixatoc. kAnp.| Noah 
is the first man who receives the title 
of ‘righteous’ in the O. T. (Gen. vi. 9 
PTS), as was remarked by Philo, de 
congr. erud. gr. § 17 (i. p. 532 M.). 
Comp. Ezek. xiv. 14, 20; Ecclus. xliy. 
17; Wisd:x. 4, 6; 2 Pet. ii. 5. 

‘Faith’ and ‘righteousness’ are 
placed in different connexions one 
with the other, which will repay study. 

(a) 7 Suk. rhs wiorews (dex. riot.) 
Rom. iv. 11, 13. 

(B) Sux. 4 ek m. (7 ex a. Sux.) 
Rom. ix. 30; x. 6. 

(y) 9 é€« Oeod dix. emt rH mw. Phil. 
iii. 9. 

(8) 4 Kara a. Suk. 

‘The righteousness according to 
faith, the righteousness which ‘an- 
swers to,’ ‘corresponds with’ faith, is 
that righteousness which God alone 
can give, which answers to, corresponds 
with, that spiritual order which faith 
alone enters. 

For xara riot see v. 13 note. 

kAnpovopos| The righteousness was 
something which came to him as 
having its source without, and yet 
according to a certain law. It was 
his by an unquestionable right: it 
corresponded with the position of a 


son; and this position Noah shewed 
by his conduct to be his. Compare 
C. 1. 14 (kAnpovopeiv cwrnpiav); xii. 17 
(kAnp. thy evdoyiav). The righteous- 
ness was not a hope for the future 
but a real possession by the gift of 
God. Compare Addit. Note on vi. 12. 

(3) 8—22. The Faith of the Pa- 
triarchs. 

With the call of Abraham the 
records of Faith enter on a new 
phase. Faith is treated henceforth 
in relation to a society, a people of 
God, through whom the divine bless- 
ings were to be extended’to mankind. 
Under this wider aspect Faith is 
regarded in two forms as shewn by 
the representative founders of the 
ancient people in (a) the Faith of 
patient Obedience which is the foun- 
dation of the Kingdom of God, and in 
(6) the Faith of Sacrifice which is the 
principle of its development. 

(a) The patriarchal Faith of Obe- 
dience and Patience (8—16). 

The Faith of patient Obedience is 
traced mainly in the life of Abraham 
who impressed his own character upon 
his descendants (8—12) (a). In him 
and in them it was openly shewn that 
the societies of earth have a spiritual 
archetype which is the true object of 
human endeavour (13—16) (8). 

(a) The Faith of patient Obedience 
seen in the Faith of Abraham (8—12). 

The Faith of the patriarchs, repre- 
sented by the Faith of Abraham, is 
presented under three different as- 
pects : \ 
(i) As Abraham trusted God 


- wholly, going forth he knewnot whither 


(w. 8). (The Faith of self-surrender.) 
(ii) As he waited on the scene 
of his hope looking for God’s work 
(wv. 9 f.). (The Faith of patience.) 
(iii) As he communicated his 
faith to Sarah, so that through them 
(‘one flesh’) the innumerable offspring 
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els 7. e&ed. Dy. 
of faith were born (vv. 11 f.). (The 
Faith of influence.) 

In each case Abraham cast himself 
upon the unseen and realised the 
future. 

The promise was thus carried to its 
first typical fulfilment (vi. 15). 

The Faith of Abraham is no less 
conspicuous in later Jewish teaching 
than in Christian teaching. He is 
said (Mechilta on Ex. xiv. 31, ap. 
Delitzsch Jc.) to have gained this 
world and the world to come by 
Faith. In this respect he is spoken of 
as a father of the Gentiles (Delitzsch, 
Brief an d. Romer p. 80). His ex- 
perience was reflected in the experi- 
ence of Israel (Beresh. R. § 40, on 
Gen. xii. 16). Israel also fulfilled a 
work for the nations. 

On the trials of Abraham see Dr 
Taylor on Aboth, v. 4. 

In this place the Faith of Abraham 
is not connected directly with personal 
righteousness, as in St Paul’s Epistles, 
but is presented as the power through 
which the patriarch was enabled to 
work towards the fulfilment of God’s 
counsel for the nations by his trust in 
the unseen. 

SBy faith Abraham, when called, 
obeyed, to go forth into a place which 
he was to receive as an inheritance; 
and he went forth, while he knew 
not whither he was coming (going). 

By faith he entered as a sojourner 
into the land of promise, as into a 
land not his own, dwelling in tents 
with Isaac and Jacob, the heirs with 
him of the same promise; * for he 
looked for the city that hath the 
Joundations, whose designer and 
maker is God. 

*By faith even Sarah herself re- 
ceived power to conceive seed, and 
that when she was past age, since she 
counted Him faithful who had pro- 
mised. “Wherefore also children 


romov N*AD,*: tov 7. 5 


were born from one, and him as good 
as dead, as many as the stars in 
heaven for multitude, and as the 
sand that is by the seashore that 
cannot be counted. 

8 (i) The Faith of self-surrender. 

The beginning of the Messianic 
nation was a call, a separation. The 
founder had a promise of an inherit- 
ance. This promise he could trust 
though he knew not how it would be 
fulfilled. 

miotet kadovp....kAnpovopiay] By 
fatth Abraham when called obeyed, 
to go forth into a place which he 
was to receive as an inheritance. 
Vulg. Fide qui vocatur Abraham (6 
kan. ABp.) obedivit exire in locum... 

The present participle (kaXovpevos 
not xdndeis) serves to emphasise the 
immediate act of obedience (dm7jxov- 
oev). He obeyed the call while (so 
to say) it was still sounding in his 
ears. 

If the reading 6 kadovpevos is 
adopted the sense will be: ‘he that 
in a unique sense received the new 
name Abraham’: 1d 06 Kadovpevos 
*ABpaap dia Tv Tod dvdpatos évadaynv 
eipyxev (Theod.). Fide qui vocatur 
nune Abraham tune vocabatur Abram 
(Primas.). 

eEedOcivy] The point in this ‘going 
forth’ was that Abraham gave up all 
in faith upon the invisible God (Gen. 
xii, 1; Acts vii. 3: comp. xiii. 13); 
and in doing this he knew not what 
he was to receive. The future was 
safe in God’s counsel. In this supreme 
act, by which he became ‘the father of 
the faithful,’ Abraham had no example 
to follow. Tiva yap eidev iva (yroon; 
6 matip adr@ eidwdodarpns iv, mpodn- 
TOY OvUK AkovTEVv? Gore micTEws HV TO 
vmakovoa ws ddnOevorte TH Oe Teph 
dp dmurxveiro Kai apeiva ra év xepolv 
(Theophlct. after Chrys.). He went 
forth to ‘a place’ (not ‘the place’) of 
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~ which all that he knew was that in the 
end it should be his. 

kal €€pdOev...epxera] and he went 
Sorth while he knew not whither he 
was coming (going). It was not re- 
vealed to Abraham till he had left 
Haran what was to be his abode: 
Gen. xii. 7; comp. Acts vii. 2f Hence 
Philo says truly: rov wéAXovra TH tzr0- 
TXEvEL Xpovoy mpodidprorat, eimav ovX 
qv Seixvupt adAX iv cou deiEw, els pap- 
Tuplay Tictews nv emiorevoev n oxi) 
Oe (de migr. Abr. § 9; i. 442 M.). 

The use of epyerac presents the 
patriarch as already on his journey ; 
and the writer seems to regard his end 

as the promised land in which he him- 
self is ideally (€pyerau not mopeverat). 

9, 10. (ii) The Faith of patience. 

The Faith of self-surrender was 
submitted to a longer proof. When 
Abraham reached the Jand which was 
to be his, he occupied it only as a 
sojourner. He had to learn that the 
promise of God would not be fulfilled 
by any material possession. 

9. miorer rapdknoey cis...) By faith 
he entered as a sqjourner (peregrina- 
tus est Hier.) into the land of promise 
..-For map@x. ets compare Acts xii. 19; 
and for mapéxnoev see Luke xxiv. 18 ; 
compare Acts vii. 6, 29 (mdpovkos); 
xiii. 17 (mapockia); Eph. ii. 19 (adpockos) ; 
‘t Pet. ii. 11 (adpocxos); i. 17 (maporxia). 
The word is common in the Lxx. eg. 
‘Gen. xxi. 23; xxiii. 4. 

The phrase yf ras emayyeXias (Vulg. 
terra repromissionum) occurs here 
only in the N.T. There is no corre- 
sponding Hebrew phrase in the O. T., 
nor is there any exact parallel. It 


g miorer: +kal’ mr. 
Ths er. THs adrfs NCA: ris ew. adris 


describes the land which was attached 
to the promises ; towhich they pointed; 
which was assured to Abraham by 
God. Comp. Gen. xii. 7; xiii. 15 &¢. 
For the use of érayyeAlas compare 
Eph. i. 13. And for dddAorpiay see 
Acts vii. 6; Gen. xv. 13 (LXX. ovk idia); 
comp. Matt. xvii. 25 f. 

€v OK. kaTouKHoas...Ths avtis| Abra- 
ham dwelt throughout the time of his 
sojourn (karouxjoas) in tents, so de- 
claring that that which was to be 
permanent was not yet attained. And 
Isaac and Jacob, who shared his hope, 
shewed the same patience of faith. 
The premature settlement of Lot and 
its disastrous issue point the lesson of 
Abraham’s discipline. 

The paradox in éy oxnvais xaror- 
knoas is to be noticed. On the con- 
trast of karoixeity and srapoceiy see 
Philo de agric. § 14 (i. p. 310 M.); de 
conf. ling. § 17 (i. p. 416 M.); quis 
rer. div. her. § 54 (i. p. 511 M.). 

Isaac and Jacob are specially 
mentioned because these three, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, cover the 
whole period of disciplinary sojourn- 
ing in Canaan; and to these three 
the foundation promise was repeated. 
(Gen. xi 2b; Xvi, G3 ils) xxvan 
13 f.; comp. Ex. vi. 3, 8). For ov- 
KAnp. Ths émayy. compare vi. 12, 
17. 
Biesenthal quotes a striking passage 


‘from Sanh. f. iii. @ in which the patient 


faith of the patriarchs is illustrated 
by the fact that while they were heirs 
of the land they bore without com- 
plaint the trial of gaining with diffi- 
culty what they needed there for the 
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™Tliore: Kat airn 


Cappa Suva eis kataBoAny oméppatos éXaBev Kat 


11 Ddppa SS NA: +oretpa D, vg syrr me the. 


om. kal’ (apd) D,*. 


simplest wants (Gen. xxiii. 4 ff; xxvi. 
17 ff.; xxxiii. 19). 

1o. The ground of this patient 
waiting was the growing sense of 
the greatness of the divine purpose. 
Abraham felt, under the teaching of 
his pilgrim life, that no earthly resting- 
place could satisfy the wants and the 
powers of which he was conscious. 
He looked beyond the first fulfilment 
of the promise which was only a step 
in the accomplishment of the purpose 
of God. 

ééed€éxero yap...6 beds] for he looked 
for the city that hath the foundations 
... For e&edéyero compare c xX. 13; 
James v. 7; and dmexdéxopuar c. ix. 28 
note. The object of his desire was 
social and not personal only. ‘He 
looked for the city that hath the 
foundations’—the divine ideal of 
which every earthly institution is but 
a transitory image. The visible Jeru- 
salem, the visible Temple, were farther 
from this spiritual archetype than the 
tents of the patriarch and the Taber- 
nacle of the wilderness. They were in 
large measure of human design and 
wholly of human construction. But 
God Himself frames and constructs 
the heavenly city (v. 16) no less than 
the heavenly sanctuary: c. viii. 2. 
Comp. ¢. xii. 22 f; xiii, 14; Apoc. 
xxi. 2; Gal. iv. 26 (and Lightfoot’s 
note); (Is. xxxiii. 20; Ps. lxxxiv.). See 
Additional Note. 

The idea of rovs dep. éy. is that of 
the one ‘city’ which has ‘the eternal 
foundations’ To this outwardly the 
tents of the patriarchs offered the 
most striking contrast. Comp. Apoc. 
XXL 14. 


2.2 +els 7d Texveoar D,* syr hl 


hs texv. kat Oyu. 6 Oeos| whose de- 
signer and maker ts God. Vulg. cujus: 
artifex et conditor Deus. The word 
texvirns in this connexion refers to 
the plan and dnuovpyds to the execu- 
tion of it. Texvirns occurs in the more 
general sense of ‘craftsman’ Acts xix. 
24, 38; Apoc. xviii. 22: Snpusoupyéds is 
not found again in N. T. 

For rexvirns compare Wisd. xiii. 1; 
Philo Leg. Alleg. i. 7 (i. 47 M.) od 
rexvirns povoy GAAa Kal maTHp oY TOY 
yeyvonévor: De mut. nom. § 4 (i. 583, 
M.) 6 yevynoas kal rexmrevoas tarp :. 
and for Snpsoupyos Clem. R. i. 20, 26, 
33, 35; Philo de incorr. mundi § 4. 
(ii. 490 M.). 

11,12. (iii) The Faith of influence.. 

Abraham had to sustain yet a third 
trial before the promise received an 
initial fulfilment. The son through 
whom the blessing was to come was 
not born while his birth was naturally 
to be expected and according to man’s. 
reckoning possible. But Sarah, who 
was at first unbelieving, was at last in- 
spired with her husband’s Faith by his. 
example and influence; and the pro- 
mise found amplest accomplishment. 

ll. miores kat adr) Sdppa...| By 
Saith even Sarah herself...though she 
more than doubted. Sarah is evidently 
regarded in the closest union with 
Abraham (v. 12 ad’ évos). She was 
‘one with him.’ Her faith was a con- 
dition for the fruitfulness of his faith. 
*EyéAace TO mpatov ovk cidvia Tod 
Umurxvoupevou THY Piow Kal THs dvOpa- 
melas pvoews Tovs Spous éemirtapery... 
voTepoy pevto. padovoa Tov vroayxo- 
prevov Kal émliotevoe Kal eyevynoev ws 
emiotevoe (Theodt.). 
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as NA: Kabds f Do*: doel 5. 

eis kataB. o.| Vulg. in conceptio- 
nem seminis. The translation ‘for 
the founding of a race’ is altogether 
unnatural. The thought here extends 
no farther than to the direct personal 
issue of Sarah’s Faith. She was 
enabled to become the mother of 
Abraham’s son. She co-operated on 
her part with Abraham towards the 
fulfilment of the promise. ‘The pro- 
mise was to Abraham, and the work of 
faith was primarily his (hence eis xara- 
Bodny on. [e.g. Chrys. Ad dllum. ii. § 1 
ev npepa pia Suvardy ouod Kal oméppata 
karaBaneiv Kal dunrov moujcacbac| and 
not eis avAAnWw on. or the like), but 
it was needful that Sarah should join 
by faith with him. ’Eveduvayddn els 
76 vmobéEacOa Kal Kpatjoat TO KaTa- 
BryOev eis adtiy oméppa tod "ABpaap 
(Theophlect.). 

kal mapa x. 7.] Even against the 
natural expectation of the age which 
she had reached, dore dumdqy ciye 
THpecw, THY Te ao Hiaews OTL oTEipa 
nv Kal TH amd Tod ynpas (Theophlct.). 
Comp. Plat. Theat. 149 0 rais...0¢ 
WAtkiay aroKots. 

For mioréy ry. rov émayy., compare 
3% WEE 

12. 616 kat ad’ évos] Wherefore 
also children were born through her 
Srom one, and that from one as good 
as dead... Though Sarah is lost, so 
to speak, in Abraham with whom she 
was united (a¢’ évds), yet her act of 
Faith completing his Faith is made 
the reason of the fulfilment of the 
promise (6:3). 

For 6:6 cai see Lk. i. 35; Acts x. 
29; (Xiii 35;) xxiv. 26; Rom. iv. 22?; 
ae 2G @ Chis 1h Woe Ive alee VG Clr 
Phil ii 9. 


12 éyevyn9. S: éyev}O. AD,*. 


Ad’ évds Tod ’ABpadp. et dé kai 
dporépous eva vonoaipev ovy auaprn- 
copeba> xovrat yap, pyaiv, of dvo eis 
odpka piay (Theodt.). 

The classical phrase xat ratra is 
found here only in N. T.; kat rodro 
occurs Rom. xiii. 11; 1 Cor. vi. 6, 8; 
3 John 5. For vevexpopévov compare 
Rom. iv. 19. 

kaos ta aotpa...]| Gen. xxii. 17; 
xXxxli. 12. At first the promise is of 
an heir, and then of a countless pro- 
geny. Comp. vi. 13 note. 

The references in the O. T. to 
Abraham as ‘the one’ are significant: 
Mal. ii. 15; Is. li rf; Hzek. xxxiii. 
24. 

(8) Characteristics of the patri- 
arclral life of faith (13—16). 

The life of the patriarchs was a life 
of faith to the last, supported by trust 
in the invisible which they had realised, 
resting oncomplete surrender, directed 
beyond earth (13). They shewed that 
the true satisfaction of human powers, 
the ‘city’ which answers to man’s 
social instincts, must be ‘heavenly’ 
(14—16). 

3 These all died in faith, not having 
received the promises, but having 
seen them and greeted them afar, 
and having confessed that they are 
strangers and sqjourners on the earth. 
“4 Hor they that say such things make 
it plain that they are seeking after a 
Jatherland (a country of their own). 
% And if indeed they had thought of 
that from which they went out, they 
would have had opportunity to re- 
turn. * But now they desire a better, 
that is a heavenly fatherland; where- 
fore God is not ashamed of them, 
not ashamed to be called their God; 
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om, } 7. T. x. D,*. 


Sor He (hath) prepared for them a 
city. 

13. Having described the victories 
of faith gained by the patriarchs the 
writer marks the great lessons of 
their death and of their life. ‘These 
all’—the three to whom the promises 
were given, Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
with Sarah, the representative of 
faithful womanhood—‘ died in faith’; 
and in life they had realised the pro- 
mises which they had not outwardly 
received in a threefold order of grow- 
ing power. They had seen them: they 
had welcomed them: they had acknow- 
ledged that earth could not fulfil them. 

xara 1. aéOavov| they died in faith, 
literally ‘according to faith’ (Vulg. 
juata fidem), that is, under the influ- 
ence and according to the spirit of 
Faith, inspired, sustained, guided by 
Faith. Faith was the rule of their 
lives, the measure of their growth, 
even to the end. They faced death 
as men who retained their hold on the 
invisible, which was offered to them 
in the promises of God, though earth 
‘gave them no pledge.’ So their de- 
parture was transformed into ‘a going 
home.’ For kara miotwv compare 
Matt. ix. 29 xara rH 7. yevnOnT@ cor: 
RIGA Lai AG Onze 

By obro: wavres we must understand 
the first representatives of the patri- 
archs and not (as Primasius and others) 
the whole.array of their descendants 
(vw. 12). 

pn kou....a\da] The clause does not 
simply state a fact (od Kopuc....dAda), 
but gives this fact as the explanation 
of the assertion that the patriarchs 


13 Koucdpevor N*; NaBdvres S N°D.: mpocdeedwevor A. 
idévres NAD, vg syrr me the: +xKal weoOevres S. 


tévor: +xal mdpocxor D,*. 


‘died in faith’: ‘They died in faith 
inasmuch as they had not received the 
outward fulness of the promises—the 
possession of Canaan, the growth of 
the nation, universal blessing through 
their race—but had realised them 
while they were still unseen and 
future.’ 

For xopucdmevor see c. x. 36 note; 
0. 39. 

moppabev av. iSOvTEs...dTTATALEVOL... 
oporoynoavres...| The three thoughts 
rise in a natural succession. They 
saw the promises in their actual fulfil- 
ment: they welcomed the vision with 
joy though it was far off: they con- 
fessed what must be the true end of 
God’s counsel. For idovres compare 
John viii. 56. IldppaOev occurs again 
in N. T. Luke xvii. 12. 

On doracduevo. Chrysostom says 


a ». lol 
‘well: did peradopas eine rév mAEdvT@V 


kal moppwbev opdvrayv tas modes Tas 
moOoupevas, as mpw i eicedOciv eis 
avtas TH mpoopnae: AaBovtes adras 
olkecotvra. Compare in. iii. 522 

Italiam primus conclamat Achates, 

Italiam leeto socii clamore salutant. 

Kat 6uoroynaavtes| The language of 
Abraham (Gen. xxiii. 4 Lxx.; comp. 
Gen. xlvii. 9; xxiv. 37; xxviii. 4) is 
used as expressing the view which the 
patriarchs took of their life. Compare 
Ps, xxxix. (xxxviii.) 12; cxix. (cxviii.) 
19, 54. 

Philo places a similar interpretation 
on the ‘sojourning’ of the fathers: de 
conf. ling. § 17, i. p. 416 M. Not 
only was the ‘land’ of Palestine 
‘strange’ to them (v. 9), but the 
‘earth’ itself. 
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Evo. kal mapemidnwor| Vulg. pere- 
grini et hospites. Things seen were 
not their true home, and they re- 
mained among them only for a short 
space. For &évo. compare Eph. ii. 12, 
19; and for rapemidypo., 1 Pet. i. 1; ii. 
11 (Gen. xxiii. 4); Ps. xxxix. (xxxviii.) 
12 (LXx.); Lev. xxv. 23. Comp. Addit. 
Note on z. Io. 

For the thought compare a striking 
passage of the Letter to Diognetus, c. 5. 

14—16. These verses develop the 
last clause of v. 13, and define the 
grounds of the statement which has 
been made that the patriarchs ‘died 
in Faith’ Their language shewed 
that they continued to the last to 
look for that which they had not 
attained. As ‘strangers’ they acknow- 
ledged that they were in a foreign 
land: as ‘sojourners’ that they had 
no permanent possession, no rights of 
citizenship. At the same time they 
kept their trust in God. Their natural 
fatherland had lost its hold upon 
_ them. They waited for a ‘city’ of 
God’s preparing. 

14. of yap rovatra...] The language 
of the patriarchs makes clear that they 
sought for a country, which should be 
naturally and essentially their own, 
not simply the fruit of gift or con- 
quest, but a true ‘fatherland.’ They 
had no fatherland on earth. The 
word zarpis, which is rare in the Lxx. 


(Jer. xlvi. 16 mpi Y28), is found 


here only in the Epistles (John iv. 44 
and parallels). 

For éudavifovow (Vulg. significant) 
comp. c. ix. 24 note; and for ézf{nrov- 
ow, c. xiii. 14. Compare Is. lxii. 12 
ad (Zion) KAnOnon émi{nroupévn modcs. 


15 éuynudvevoy RA Vg: pvnwovedovow N* (D,*?). 
om. dv D,*. 


e&éBnoary 
16 vov: vl >. 


15. kat ef peév...] They spoke of a 
home not yet reached; and in so 
speaking they could not have referred 
to that home which they had left in 
Mesopotamia, the seat of primitive 
civilisation; for return thither was 
easy. Nor again could Palestine, 
even when occupied at last, have 
satisfied their hopes; this remained 
the Lord’s land: Lev. xxv. 23. 

euynuovevov]| Vulg. meminissent. 
The verb pynuovedo has commonly in 
the N.T., as in this Epistle ce. xiii. 7, 
the sense of ‘remember’; but in e. 22, 
and perhaps in 1 Thess. i. 3, it has 
the second sense of ‘make mention.’ 
It seems on the whole more natural 
to take that sense here and to suppose 
that the reference is to the language 
just quoted rather than to a general 
feeling: ‘and if their words, when 
they so spoke, had been directed to 
the country from which they went...’ 
‘if they had meant that....? The im- 
perfect is used rather than the aorist 
(opodoynaavres) since the words were 
the expression of a continuous state. 
of mind, 

agp’ js e&é8noav] The word ékBaivew 
occurs here only in N. T. (Bate 
does not occur at all). It gives a 
more personal colour to the act than 
the general word e&j\ doy used before. 
Compare v. 29 du¢Bncav. 

eixov ay xaipov...] Vulg. habebant 
utique tempus revertendi. Comp. 
Acts xxiv. 25 xapov peradraBoev. Gal. 
yi. 10 ws Kaipov ¢xopev. For avaxap- 
wa. see Matt. ii. 12; Lk. x. 6; Acts 
xviii. 21. 

16. voy d€...| But now, as the case 
is,... see I Cor. Vil. 14; Xil. 20; ©. viii. 
6 note. 
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Though their expectation received 
no definite fulfilment, the desire re- 
mained still fresh; and all partial 
fulfilments led them to look forward, 
and to look beyond the transitory. 

For dpéyovra (Vulg. adpetunt), 
which is not in the uxx., see 1 Tim. 
iii. I; vi. 10; and for ésrovpaviov, see 
c. iii. I note. 

d.d...] wherefore..., because their 
thoughts were directed to spiritual 
realities, God, Who is spirit, acknow- 
ledged them as His own, revealing 
Himself as ‘the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac and the God of 
Jacob’ (Ex. iii. 6, 15 f.; Matt. xxii. 
32). Compare Chrysostom: o tis 
oikoupervns Beds ovK erramryvverat TpLaY 
kaetoOar Oeds: eikorws: od yap Tis 
olkoupeyvns GANa puplov TowovTwy cial 
dytipporot of aytot. 

ovK era. avrovs...0eds CTT tK....] 
God is not ashamed of them, not 
ashamed to be called their God. 
Vulg. non confunditur deus vocari 
deus eorum. 

The second clause is added in ex- 
planation: ‘is not ashamed of them, is 
not ashamed, that is, to be called’— 
named by a peculiar title (Acts iv. 36; 
x. 5, 18, 32 &c.}—“‘their God.’ 

The title ‘the God of Abraham and 
the God of Isaae and the God of 
Jacob’ is the characteristic name of 
God at the Exodus: Ex. iii. 6. For 
era. avrovs see Mk. viii. 38; Rom. 
i. 16; 2 Tim. i. 8, 16; and for (éxauy.) 
émtxanretoOae ¢. ii. 11. 

nroip. yap av.m.| The proof of God’s 
acceptance of the patriarchs lies in 
what He did for them. Their faith 
truly corresponded with His purpose. 
They entered into His design and 
He acknowledged their devotion and 
trust. He was pleased to establish a 


personal relation with them, and to 
fulfil His spiritual promise; for ‘He 
prepared for them a city’ He made 
provision for their abiding continu- 
ance with Him in the fulness of human 
life. The statement is made in the 
most absolute form without any defi- 
nition of time (‘He had prepared,’ or 
‘thereupon He prepared’). 

The fulfilment of the promise in its 
highest form is set before us as social 
and not simply as personal. God 
prepared for His chosen not a home 
but a ‘city,’ a Divine Commonwealth 
(Vulg. paravit illis civitatem). Ps. 
cvii. 36. 

For the idea of wodus see Additional 
Note on v. 10; and for éroud¢ew com- 
pare John xiv. 2; Apoc. xxi. 2. 

(0) The patriarchal Faith of sacri- 
fice (against natural judgment) (18— 
22). 

From the general description of 
the life of faith in the patriarchs, to 
whom the promise was first committed, 
the writer goes on to give special 
illustrations of the power of faith, 
as the promise was seen to advance 
towards fulfilment through trial. Thus 
he notices 

(a) The primary trial (wv. 17—19). 
That through which God works is first 
wholly surrendered to Him. 

(8) The patriarchal blessings. The 
natural order reversed: Isaac, Jacob 
(ov. 20, 21). 

(y) The world abandoned (e. 22). 

In the former paragraph the per- 
sonal triumph of faith over death has 
been described : here faith is seen to 
look through death to the later issue 
for others. 

7 By faith Abraham, being tried, 
offered up (hath offered up) Isaac; 
yea, he that had gladly received the 
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promises prepared to offer up his 
only son; “he to whom it was said 
In Isaac shall thy seed be called; 
“accounting that God is able to 
raise up even from the dead, whence 
he also in a figure received him. 

» By faith Isaac blessed Jacob and 
Esau and that concerning things to 
come. 

* By faith Jacob, when he was dy- 
ing, blessed each of the sons of Joseph; 
and he worshipped, leaning upon the 
top of his staff. 

By faith Joseph, when his end 
was nigh, made mention of the de- 
parture of the children of Israel; 
and gave commandment concerning 
Jus bones. 

(a) The trial of Abraham (17—19). 

The references to Abraham in the 
O. T. are fewer than might have been 
expected. There appears to be no 
mention of his sacrifice unless it is 
implied in Is. xli. 8 (Abraham that 
loved me). It is referred to in Ecclus. 
xliv. 20 €v rewpacpe edpéOn micros; 
and the same words are found in 1 
Mace. ii. 52. Compare Wisd. x. 5; 
James ii. 21. 

The trial of Abraham was not so 
much in the confiict of his natural 
affection with his obedience to God, 
as in the apparent inconsistency of 
the revelations of the will of God 
which were made to him. 

Thus the greatness of Abraham’s 
Faith was shewn by the fact that he 
was ready to sacrifice his only son, 
thoughit had been before declared that 
the fulfilment of the promise which he 
had received was to come through 
him. His obedience therefore included 
the conviction of some signal and in- 
compreheusible work of God whose 
promise could not fail. At the same 
time the nature of the trial left an 
opportunity for the right exercise of 
Faith. The specific command could 


be fulfilled only in one way: the 
promise might be fulfilled in more 
ways than one. So Faith triumphed. 

Chrysostom calls attention to this 
feature in Abraham’s trial as involving 
an apparent conflict in the divine will 
towards him: ra yap Tot Oeod eddoxer 
Tots Tod Oeod prayerOa, kal mioris eud- 
xeT0 TioTet, Kal mpdoTaypa erayyeXia... 
evaytia tais Umoaxéocot mpooeTérakto 
motety Kal ovdé ovTws eOopu8nOn ovdé 
iduyyiacey ovde HmarpoOa evopucer. 
And so Theophylact more tersely: 
evtavda ov povov ious eudyeTo adda 
kal Adyos Oeod Oei mpoordypart. 

17. mioret...meipatopevos| By faith 
Abraham, being tried, offered up (lite- 
rally hath offered up) Isaac. The con- 
trast between mpocevnvoxev and mpocé- 
gepev which follows (Vulg. obdtulzé, 
offerebat, Syr. vg. offered, lifted on the 
altar) is easily felt, but it is difficult 
to represent it in translation. The 
first verb expresses the permanent 
result of the offering completed by 
Abraham in will: the second his 
actual readiness in preparing the 
sacrifice which was not literally carried 
into effect. As far as the trial went 
(metpa¢ouevos) the work was at once 
completed. Comp. James ii. 21 éd.- 
KaroOn dvevéyxas. 

For the perfect rpocevnvoyev com- 
pare ©. 28 memoinkey, and c. vii. 6 note. 

The use of the word setpacopevos 
(Gen. xxii. 1 ff.) marks the decisive 
severity of the trial. The tense (as 
distinguished from metpacGeis (comp. c. 
ii. 18) marks the immediate coincid- 
ence of the act of obedience with the 
call for it. Comp. v. 8 kadovpevos. 

On the trial Theophylact observes 
[6 deds] adros weipater va Soxiwrépous 
deién. Comp. James i. 12. 

kal Tov povoy....avadeEduevos] yea, he 
that had gladly received the promises 
prepared to offer up his only son. 
Vulg. et wnigenitum offerebat qui 
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susceperat repromissiones. The ‘only 
son’ is placed in significant parallelism 
with the ‘promise.’ In regard to the 
promise Isaac was ‘the only son’ of 
Abraham (Gen. xvii. 19). So Theo- 
phylact (and others): mas d€ povoyerns 
jv “Ioaak omovye kat Tov “Iopann elxe; 
GAN door kara Tov emayyeXlas Aoyor 
povoyevns. Comp. Gen. xy. 2 f.; xvi. 
15; xvii 16 ff. The Lxx. in Gen. xxii. 
2 gives roy vidv cov roy ayamnrov by 
nyarnoas, but Aquila has rév povoyern 
(or povaxov) and Symmachus tov povoy 
aoov. 

Movoyerns occurs in St Luke vii. 12; 
viii. 42; ix. 38. Compare John i. 14, 18, 
and 6 vids 6 povoyerns of Christ in 
John iii. 16, 18; 1 John iv. 9. 

The word dvadéyeoOar is unusual. 
It occurs again in N. T. only in Acts 
xxvii. 7. The idea which it suggests 
here seems to be that of welcoming 
and cherishing a divine charge which 
involved a noble responsibility. The 
word is used frequently of undertak- 
ing that which calls out effort and 
endurance (€.g. mdAepyovr, moAcopkiay 
Polyb., Plut. Jndd.). Clement says of 
Adam réAcios kata THY KaTaoKevnY OdK 
éyévero mpos b€ 1d dvadéEacbar riv 
dperny emitjdetos (Strom. vi. 12). 

18. mpos ov edad.] he to whom it 
was said (i.e. Abraham). Vulg. ad 
quem dictum est,..not ‘him in re- 
Serence to whom’ (Isaac)...; Luke ii. 
18,20, The latter rendering is against 
the structure of the sentence; though 
it is in itself possible: comp. i. 7, 8. 

év “Ioadk...| Gen. «xxi. 12. The 
words ¢yv “Ioadx stand emphatically 
first: Jn Isaac, and in no other, a 


seed shall bear thy name, shall be 
called thine. Comp. Rom. ix. 7. 

Sedulius sums up well the elements 
in Abraham’s act of faith: Triplex 
bonum fecit, quod filium, et quod 
unigenitum, et repromissionem in quo 
accepit, offerebat. 

19. The obedience of Abraham 
rested on his faith in the creative 
power of God. His conclusion was 
made at once and finally (Aoysodpevos 
not Aoyifopevos) that God could 
raise from the dead. That this was 
his judgment follows of necessity from 
the fact that he was ready to surren- 
der Isaac without giving up his faith 
in the fulfilment of the divine pro- 
mise. 

For Aoyifoua: dru compare John xi. 
50; 2 Cor. x. 11; Rom. ii. 3; viii. 18. 

kal éx vexpav éy....| The, belief is 
expressed quite generally that God 
‘is able even from the dead to raise’ 
(Vulg. guia et a mortuis suscitare 
potens est Deus). The order of the 
sentence is telling in every word, as 
also is its absolute form (not éy. 
avrov); and the choice of dvvards in 
place of dvvarac extends the idea of 
the power of God beyond this par- 
ticular act which would reveal it. 
Comp. 2 Tim. i. 12. Avvards is prac- 
tically equivalent to dvvare? (Rom. 
xiv. 4; 2 Cor. ix. 8: opposed to 
doGevet) as contrasted with dvvara.. 

d0ev...€kopicaro] whence (i.e. from 
the dead) he also in a figure received 
him. Elsewhere in the Epistle (see 
ii. 17 n.) the word has the sense of 
‘wherefore’ ; but such a connexion of 
the clauses here (pro hoc etiam Aug.), 


XI. 20] 


whether the words which follow are 
supposed to express the reward or 
the circumstances of his Faith, is 
altogether unnatural, and the local 
sense is common (Luke xi. 24, &c.). 

But it is doubted whether the 
reference is to the birth of Isaac or 
to his deliverance from the altar.. The 
latter explanation, which is adopted 
by the great majority of commen- 
tators from early times, and is per- 
fectly justified by the original words, 
adds nothing to the thought of the 
passage. It seems to be pointless to 
complete the description of Abra- 
ham’s faith by saying that something 
really came to pass far less than he 
was able to look forward to. On the 
other hand there is great meaning in 
the clause if it reveals the grounds 
of the patriarch’s expectation. The 
circumstances of Isaac’s birth (v. 12 
vevekpwpévov) were such as to lead 
him to look beyond the mere fact. 
It evidently contained a divine lesson 
and had a spiritual meaning. That 
giving of a son beyond nature included 
a larger hope. Comp. Aug. Serm. ii. 
§ 1 Cogitavit Abraham Deum qui dedit 
ut ille de senibus nasceretur qui non 
erat posse etiam de morte reparare. 

If this sense be adopted then the 
interpretation of ¢v mapaBod7 follows 
from it. Abraham received the gift 
of his son not literally from the dead 
but figuratively, in such a way that 
the gift suggested a further lesson. 
This appears to be the force of the 
order of the phrase (kai év map. éxopi- 
gato) in which the xai goes with the 
compound verb ‘ev aap. éxopicaro.’ 
Thus the exact sense is not ‘whence 
in figure he also received him’ (év 
map. kal éxoy.), but ‘whence he also 
received him in figure’ The manner 
in which the birth took place was, so 
to speak, part of the divine gift. It 
constrained the father to see in it a 
type of other quickening. 

If, however, éxouicaro be referred 
to the deliverance of Isaac, then éy 
mapaBoAy Will mark the significance 
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of the sacrifice and restoration of 
Isaac as typical of the death and 
resurrection of Christ. His restora- 
tion was not only such that it might 
be called figuratively a resurrection, 
but it pointed forward. 

In either case we seem to have 
here the explanation of St John 
viii. 56. 

The patristic interpretations of éy 
mapaBody are various and wavering. 
Chrysostom is singularly obscure, if 
the text is correct: é» mapaBor7 
Touréotw as év aiviypatu: Bomep yap 
mapaBorn nv 6 Kpios Tod “"Ioadk: 4} as 
€v TO TUm@ émevd) yap amipricto 7 
Ovcia kai eopaxro 6 “loadx tH mpo- 
apécet, Sid TovTo avroy xapi¢erar 7h 
Tarpapyn. 

Theodoret is at least more definite :. 
€v tmapaBodh Toutéctiv os ev cvpBoro 
kal TUR@ THs dvacTdcews...€v ate b€ 
mpoeypapn Kal Tod Gwtnpiov mdOous 6 
timos (John viii. 56). 

Theophylact, like Chrysostom, gives 
alternative explanations: ayrl rod év 
rim@, eis evderEw pvornpiov Tov Kara 
Xpworov...) avti rod €v TO Kpi@ exopi- 
gato avrov 6 “ABpaap, rouréotiv ev TH 
avridocet TOD KpLod. 

(Ecumenius offers confusedly several 
interpretations, but prefers that which 
represents the whole action of Abra- 
ham and Isaac as typical of the gift 
of the Son by the Father. 

Primasius gives the sense which 
became current in the West, that the 
ram represented the manhood of 
Christ in which He was not only 
offered but slain: Occisus est Isaac 
quantum ad voluntatem patris per- 
tinet. Deinde redonavit illum Deus 
patriarchee in parabola, id est, in 
figura et similitudine passionis Christi 
...Aries significabat carnem Christi. 
Isaac oblatus est et non est interfectus 
sed aries tantum: quia Christus in 
passione oblatus est sed divinitas 
illius impassibilis mansit. 

The word sapaBodn occurs again 
c. ix. 9. Besides, it occurs only in 
the Synoptic Gospels. 
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(8) The patriarchal blessings: the 
reversal of natural expectations (20, 
21). 

The Faith of the patriarchs in 
looking towards the fulfilment of the 
promise was able to set aside the 
expectations which were based on 
the rules of human succession, whether, 
as in the case of Isaac, they accepted 
the divine will when it was contrary 
to their own purpose (v. 20), or, as in 
the case of Jacob, they interpreted 
it (v 21). 

An element beyond human calcu- 
lation entered into the gradual accom- 
plishment of the promise as into its 
initial foundation. 

20. The blessing of Isaac forms 
a crisis in the fulfilment of the divine 
counsel. A choice is made between 
those through whom the promise 
might equally have been fulfilled. 
The choice was not, as in the case of 
Ishmael and Isaac, between the son 
of the bondwoman and the son of 
the free, but between twin brothers. 
And the will of God inverted the 
purely human order. Both sons were 
blessed, and the younger had the 
precedence and became heir of the 
promise (rov “IakdB Kal tov "Hoad). 
Compare Mal. i. 2, 3 (Rom. ix. 13); 
¢c. xii. 16, 

Isaac acknowledged the overruling 
of his own purpose (Gen. xxvii. 33). 

kat Trept pedd, evdoy.| Isaac blessed 
Jacob and Esau and that concerning 
things to come (Gen. xxyii.), con- 
cerning things to come as well as 
(kat) in regard to their immediate 
position, (Syr. vg. by faith in that 
which was to come.) 

The blessing of Isaac reached be- 
yond the immediate future which 
could be realised by his sons in their 
own life-time. His words pointed 
onward to a distant order (weAAdvT@y 


not trav pedd.). The faith of Isaac 
was shewn by his acceptance of the 
destination of his highest blessing, 
‘the blessing” to the younger son 
which was against his own will; and 
by his later blessing of Esau. In 
itself the supreme value attached to 
‘the blessing’ (xii. 17) with its unseen 
consequences was a sign of faith. 

Throughout the later history of the 
O. T. the fortunes of the children of 
Israel and of the children of Hsau are 
in constant connexion and conflict. 

With the indefinite péddAovra con- 
trast ra épyoueva John xvi. 13. 

21. The blessing of Jacob, like that 
of Isaac, marked a fresh stage in the 
fulfilment of the promise. The provi- 
dential office was then entrusted not to 
one but to a whole family the members 
of which had separate parts to perform. 
But the writer of the Epistle does 
not refer to the general foreshadowing 
of the future of the several patriarchs. 
He confines himself to the peculiar 
blessing given to Joseph through his 
sons, in whom the service of Egypt was, 
so to speak, received for divine use. 
Here again one point seems to be 
the freedom of God’s choice. In this 
case also, as in the case of Jacob, the 
younger is preferred to the elder. 
But at the same time the practical 
exaltation of Joseph to the privilege 
of the firstborn in place of Reuben 
indicates the fulfilment of a righteous 
judgment in the providence of God. 

The blessing itself is remarkable: 
Gen. xlviii. 16 The angel which re- 
deemed me from all evil bless the 
lads... Compare the prophetic words 
to Joseph: Gen. xlix. 25. 

m. 1. amroOy. & 7. vi. L edd.) By faith 
Jacob when he was dying blessed 
each of the sons of Joseph, Gen. xlviii. 
At the close of life (Gen. xlvili, 21 
idod éyd dmobvnckw) Jacob’s faith was 
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still fresh; and he blessed each of 
the two sons born to Joseph before 
he himself came to Egypt (Gen. 
xlviii. 5). 

Such a blessing was exceptional. 
Joseph received in his two sons a 
double share of the divine inheritance, 
the privilege of the firstborn. And, as 
it was given, the younger was again 
preferred to the elder. But while 
Isaac would have followed, had he 
been able, the natural order of birth 
in assigning privilege, Jacob deliber- 
ately inverted the order. It was not 
however till a late date that the 
superiority of Ephraim was established 
(Num. xxvi. 34, 37). 

A further point must also be no- 
ticed. In blessing the sons of Joseph, 
who were also the sons of Asenath, 
Jacob recognised that the gifts of 
Egypt, a fresh element, were conse- 
crated to God. So Joseph became, 
as it were, head of a new line. Comp. 
Ps. Ixxvii. 15; (Ixxviii. 67). It would 
be interesting to inquire how far the 
failure of Ephraim answered to the 
misuse of powers corresponding to 
Kgyptian parentage. 

Kal mpooek....T. p. avd.| and he wor- 
shipped leaning upon the top of his 
staf. Vulg. et adoravit fastigium 
virge ejus. These words are not 
taken from the narrative of the bless- 
ing of Joseph’s sons, but from an 
earlier passage (Gen. xlvii. 31) in 
which Jacob pledged Joseph to pro- 
vide for the removal of his bones to 
the burial-place of his fathers (comp. 
v. 22). The quotation is probably 
designed to direct thought to this act 
of Faith, while at the same time it 
stamps the closing scenes of Jacob’s 
life with a religious character. The 
blessing was given in the presence of 
God which the patriarch distinctly 
recognised. The infirmity of age had 
not dulled his devotion. 

The quotation follows the text of 
the uxx. which renders a different 


pointing of the original from that 
adopted by the Masoretes and by 
the other Greek translations (ONoy 
B20 upon the head of his staff for 
mana wraby upon the head of his 
bed: émi kepadiy ris kdivys Aqu, émt 
TO dkpov ris KAivns Symm.). 

But at the same time the Masoretic 
text describes an act of adoration, 
and not simply a sinking back in 
exhaustion. A close parallel occurs 
in 1 K. i. 47 mpooexvynoev 0 Bactdeds 
ext ry Koitny. Tlpockuvetv is to be 
taken absolutely, ‘bowed himself in 
worship,’ ¢.e. to God: compare Apoc. 
v.14; John iv. 20; xii. 20; Acts viii. 
273 XXiv. II. 

The connexion of mpockvveiy with 
emt Td a&kpov ths pdBdou avrov as the 
object of the adoration (Vulg. virge 
gus, .¢. the staff of Joseph) is against 
usage. When zpockvveiv is used with 
eri it appears to be always in a local 
connexion (él riy yy, émt mpdcwror, 
émi ra Sdpara, Zeph. i. 5). 

Not less unnatural is the notion 
that Joseph was the object of this 
‘worship,’ being so marked out as the 
head of the family; though this view 
is very commonly held by patristic 
writers. So Chrysostom: émecdy éwehAev 
amo Tov “Edpaip dvicracba Bacireds 
érepos Oud TovTS hyo Kal rpocekdynoey 
ért TO akpov Tis paBdov adtov: rourécri 
kal yépov dy dn mpocekiver TS lward, 
THY TavTos TOU Kaod mpoaKiynow dSnrav 
Ti ecouévny avt (so also Theodoret, 
(Kcumenius, Theophylact). Primasius 
follows out the thought more in detail, 
giving at the same time an alternative 
interpretation: Spiritu siquidem pro- 
phetico afflatus Jacob cognovit desig- 
nari per illam virgam Joseph regnum 
Christi, per fastigium vero, id est, 
summitatem virgee, potentiam et 
honorem Christi regni, de qua Psalm- 
ista dicit: Virga recta est virga regni 
tui... Quantum vero ad litteram 
pertinet, fortassis...adoravit virgam 
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Joseph, quem videbat dominum esse 
totius regni terree Mgypti; ea scilicet 
ratione Esther legitur adorasse virgam 
Assueri. 

Such an application of the image of 
‘the staff’ to the Messiah is found also 
in Rabbinic writers: Beresh. R. Gen. 
xxxviii. 18 with references to Is. xi. 
Tor EBs CXe.2e 

It may be added that Jerome dis- 
tinetly condemns this use which was 
made of the Latin rendering : in hoc 
loco (Gen. xlvii. 31) quidam frustra si- 
mulant adorasse Jacob summitatem 

_ sceptri Joseph, quod videlicet honorans 
filium potestatem ejus adorayverit, 
cum in Hebrzo multo aliter legatur: 
et adoravit, inquit, Israel ad caput 
lectult; quod scilicet postquam ei 
juraverat filius securus de petitione 
quam rogaverat, adoraverit Deum 
contra caput lectuli sui, Quest. Hebr. 
in Gen. ad loc. (Vulg. adoravit Israel 
Deum conversus ad lectuli caput). 

The ‘staff, ‘rod,’ played an important 
part in Jewish tradition. It was one of 
the ten things created ‘between the 
Suns,’ before the first Sabbath (Aboth, 
y. 9 with Dr Taylor’s note). It was 
given to Adam, and transmitted 
through Enoch, Noah, Shem, Abra- 
ham,...Joseph to Moses, and is still 
reserved for Messiah. Comp. Wetstein 
ad loc. 

(y) The world abandoned (23). 

The death of Joseph marked a 
third stage in the history of the 
promise. He made clear in the fulness 
of his prosperity that those whom he 
had invited to Egypt were not to find 
there an abiding home. Neither rest 
nor misery was to bring forgetfulness 
of their destiny. 

22. m."I. red. mepl tis €&....Kal repr 
tT. 6....] Gen. L The Faith of Joseph 
was national at once and personal. 
He looked forward to the indepen- 
dence of his kindred; and he claimed 


3 [liorec 


for himself a share in their future. 
His prosperity in Egypt had not led 
him to forget the promise to Abra- 
ham. The personal charge was ful- 
filled: Ex. xiii, 19; Josh. xxiv. 32. 

The word redevrav (when his end 
was nigh) is taken from the Lxx. 
Gen. 1. 26. For éeuynpovevoey (made 
mention of... Gen. L 24) see v 15 
note. 

*Béodos occurs again Lk. ix. 31 (of 
Christ); 2 Pet. i. 15 (of St Peter). 

The phrase of viol Iopand is not of 
frequent occurrence in the N. T. In 
addition to the places where it occurs 
in references to the Lxx. (Matt. xxvii. 
9; Acts vii. 23; Rom. ix. 27) it is 
found in Lk. i. 16; Acts v. 21; Vii. 
37.3) Ak eth sak SOs 2a COL we aera 
Apoc. ii. 14; vil. 4; xxi. 12. 

(4) 23—31. The Faith of Conflict 
and Conquest. 

The Faith which has been hitherto 
regarded under the discipline of 
patience and sacrifice is now con- 
sidered in action. Under this aspect 
it is traced both. (a) in the great 
leader, Moses (23—28), and (6) in the 
people whom he led (29—31). 

(a) The Faith of Moses the leader 
of Israel (23—28). 

Moses ‘the first Redeemer,’ like 
Abraham ‘the father of the faithful,’ 
is treated at some length. His Faith 
is shewn (a) in its personal (23—26) 
and (8) in its public working (27, 
28). 

By faith Moses, when he was 
born, was hidden for three months 
by his parents, because they saw the 
child was goodly to look on; and 
they feared not the king’s order. 

4 By faith Moses, when he was 
grown up, refused to be called son 
of Pharaoh's daughter, *choosing 
rather to be evil entreated with the 
people of God than to have enjoyment 
of sin for a season, **since he counted. 
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the reproach of the Christ greater 
riches than the treasures of Egypt; 
Jor he looked unio the recompense 
of reward. 

71 By faith he left Egypt,not fearing 
the wrath of the king ; for he endured 
as seeing Him who is invisible. 

By faith he kept (he hath kept) 
the Passover and the sprinkling of 
the blood, that he who destroyed the 
Jirstborn should not touch them. 

(a) 23—26. The Faith of Moses 
was prepared, as it were, by the 
Faith which he called out in his 
parents (23). When the time came 
his choice shewed his own Faith (24 
—26). 

23. a. M....070 Tay marépav avrod | 
In Ex. ii. 2 (Hebr.) the mother of 
Moses only is mentioned as concealing 
the child; but the txx. renders the 
text iSovres ato doreiov éoKéracay. 
There is no ground for supposing 
that the reference is to Kohath and 
Amram to the exclusion of Jochebed. 
The general term (Vulg. a@ parentibus 
suis) marks, so to speak, the social 
character of the faith ; and oi rarépes 
(like patres) is used in the same 
sense as of yoveits (Lk. ii, 27, ar ff; 
John ix. 2 ff.), 

didrt...Tod Baowkéws| Faith under 
two forms moved the parents of 
Moses to preserve him. Something 
in his appearance kindled hope as to 
his destiny ; and then looking to God 
for the fulfilment of His promise they 
had no fear of the king’s orders. 

The word doreios (Vulg. elegans) 
occurs in this connexion Ex. ii. 2 


(Lxx.); Acts vii, 20; (Jud. iii, 17; 
Judith xi. 23). Compare Philo, de 
vit. Mos. i. § 3 (ii. 82) yevvndeis ov 6 
mais evdvs oyu evébnvev aorevorépay F 
kat idw@tnyv ds Kal Tov Tov TYpdyvoU 
Knpvypwatav ed dcov oiov T° Av rods 
yovets adoynaa. De conf. ling. § 22 
G. p. 420 M.). 

The word d:arayya occurs here only 
in the N. T. 

24. peéyas yevouevos| when he was 
grown up (Ex. ii. 11), in contrast with 
yevnGeis (Vulg. grandis factus). As 
an infant he had quickened faith; as 
a man he shewed it. 

npvnoaro...] The tenses jpyqcaro... 
EAOmevos ... TynTapevos... point to a 
crisis when the choice was made, as 
distinct from Moses’ habitual spirit 
(améBnerrev). 

On 7pynoaro Cicumenius says, 7d 
peta orovdns adAorpi@cat éavrov OnAor. 
The use of Aéyeo Oa (as distinguished 
from kadeioOat, kd\nOjvac) marks the 
habitual language of familiar inter- 
course. 

vids 6vy. bap.] The anarthrous form 
is significant (not ris Ovy.): son of 
a royal princess, of one who was 
Pharaoh’s daughter. Comp. Euseb. 
Prep. Ev. ix. 27. 

25. paddAov edpevos ... dmrodavow | 
choosing rather to be evil entreated... 
than to have enjoyment of sin for a 
season. Vulg. magis eligens adjligi... 
quam temporalis peccati habere ju- 
cunditatem. Moses was called to 
devote himself to his people. He 
knew the source of the call: to have 
disobeyed it therefore by seeking to 
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retain his place in the Egyptian court 
would have been ‘sin,’ though such 
disloyalty would have given him the 
opportunity for a transitory enjoy- 
ment of the resources of princely 
state. 

The word cvveaxovxeioOa, which is 
classical, is found here only in the 
N. T. Compare xaxovyeicOa v. 373 
Ceexitine 3, 

TS ag rod Oeod] Compare iv. 9 
note. Moses was able to recognise 
in a host of bondsmen a divine nation. 
By faith he saw what they were called 
to be. 

duapt. amddavow] enjoyment of sin, 
that is of that life which was sin. 
The gen. apaprias is the direct object 
of dmoAavois, though dmédavois may 
be used absolutely, and dyaprias cha- 
racterise it (‘sinful enjoyment’). ” Azo- 
Aavows, Which is not found in Lxx., 
occurs again in 1 Tim. vi. 17. Comp. 
2 Clem. x. mponpypévor paddov thy év- 
Oa8e amodavow 7) THY wéAdoveav éray- 
vyeNiav. 

For the order mpock. ¢xew dpapr. 
am. compare ¢. Vi. 5 kadov yevao. 6. p. 3 
and for mpécxapos see Mt. xiii. 21 ; 
2 Cor. iv. 18. 

"Opa d€ rds duapriay évopdter TO p27 
avykakovxeta Oar Tois adeAdois...ei dé 
of py ovyKaxovxotpevor éxdvres Trois 
kaxorrabovaw dyapravovat, Ti Noytoréov 
TEpl TOV KAaKOVXOVVT@Y Kal KakoTFOLOUY- 
tev; (Theophlct). 

26. pL. T. NYNT..TOU XpLoTod | since 
he counted the reproach of the 
Christ..., Vulg. majores divitias csti- 
mans...inproperium Christi. This 
clause is commonly taken as parallel 
with that which precedes: paddov 
Aopevos...pell. mr. Hyno. (choosing... 
accounting...), but it seems rather to 


give the ground of the choice: ‘choos- 
ing rather...since he accounted...’ 

The reproach of the Christ is the 
reproach which belongs to Him who 
is the appointed envoy of God to a 
rebellious world. This reproach which 
was endured in the highest degree 
by Christ Jesus (Rom. xv. 3) was 
endured also by those who in any 
degree prefigured or represented Him, 
those, that is, in whom He partially 
manifested and manifests Himself, 
those who live in Him and in whom 
He lives. Comp. Bern. Ep. xceviii. § 4. 

In this wider sense the people of 
Israel was ‘an anointed one, ‘a 
Christ,’ even as Christians are ‘Christs’ 
(comp. Ps. ev. 15; 1 John ii. 20). ‘The 
Christ’ is the support and the spring 
of all revelation to men (1 Cor. x. 4). 

For the general thought compare 
Ps. Ixxxix, 50 f.;" lxix) 93:2/Cor,iegs 
Col. i. 24; ¢. xiii. 13. 

Chrysostom takes the rod ypicrod 
as defining the nature of the suf- 
ferings: rotré éorw [6] dveduopds Tod 
xpicrov, TO péxpe TeAouvs Kal éeaxatns 
dvarvons mdoXEW KAKOS...0TaY Tis Tapa 
oixelov, Gray tis map av evepyerer 
oveOi(nrat... 

aréBderev yap...| Vulg. aspiciebat 
enim in remunerationem, for he 
continued to look away from the 
things of earth unto the (divine) 
recompense for suffering (cuveaxov- 
xetoOa) and reproach (dvevdiopos). 

The nature of this recompense, 
though it is definite, is left unde- 
fined (v. 6). It must not be limited 
to the future occupation of Canaan 
by the people. The fulfilment of 
God’s counsel includes blessings which 
man cannot anticipate: 1 Cor. ii. 9 
(Is. Ixiv. 4). 
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For pucbamodocia see c. ii. 2 note. 

*AmoBAérev occurs here only in 
N.T. Compare ddopay c. xii. 2. The 
word occurs in the same sense of 
‘looking away from one object to 
another’ in classical writers (Plato, 
Xen., Dem.). Philo, de mund. opif. 
§ 4 G. p. 4 M.) droBdérav eis 7d 
mapadevypna (of the builder). 

For the choice of Moses compare 
Philo de vit. Mos. i. § 7 (ii. 85 f. M.). 

(8) 27,28. The work of Moses. 

27. m.Katédurev Atyurrov...] It is 
doubtful to what event reference is 
made. From the order in which the 
fact is mentioned, and from the man- 
ner in which it is described (xareAurev 
as contrasted with d.é8ncav) it has 
been concluded that the reference is 
to the flight of Moses to Midian, 
which could be rightly spoken of as a 
‘leaving’ since it involved the tem- 
porary abandonment of the work to 
which Moses had felt himself called. 
Nor is it a fatal objection to this view 
that in the narrative of Excdus it is 
said that ‘Moses was afraid’ (Ex. ii. 14), 
though the superficial contradiction 
has occasioned some difficulty. 

If this interpretation be adopted 
the exact thought will be that Moses 
was not afraid of the anger of the 
king in itself. For the sake of his 
people he could have braved death ; 
but, though he was so far fearless, yet” 
the lack of faith in those whom he 
would have delivered (Acts vii. 23 ff.) 
forced him to retire: ‘He left Egypt 
though he feared not the wrath of 
the king’ This he did ‘by faith, for 
even at the moment when he gave up 
his work he felt the divine presence 
with him. ‘He endured (éxaprépyncev 
not éekapréper) as seeing Him who is 
invisible.’ 

Philo gives this general interpreta- 


tion of the flight to Midian: od pedyex 
Mevojs ard rod Papad, avemorpentt 
yap ay dredidpackev, Gdda dvaxopei, 
TOUTEOTLY AVAK@ XIV ToLeiTal TOU ToNé- 
pov dOdntov tTporoyv Siamvéovros Kat 
ovAdeyopevov To mvedpa (Leg. Alleg. 
iii, § 4; i. p. 90 M.). 

Theodoret gives a different ex- 
planation of 7) doBndeis: thy per 
Alyurrov poBnbeis karédure, Oapoadréws 
dé tov Aiydarioy KatnKovtice, THY 
gvyiy rolvuv avr ths aitias réOeike Ths 
puyis. 

It is however more likely that the 
words refer to the Hxodus. Moses, 
the leader of the people, left the safe 
though servile shelter and support of 
Egypt, casting himself on the pro- 
tection of the unseen God against the 
certain vengeance of the king in the 
fulfilment of his arduous and self- 
sacrificing work. Comp. Philo, de 
vit. M. i. § 27 (ii. p. 104 M.). rH 
Aiydrrov karédurev yepoviay, Ovya- 
Tplo0ovs Tov Tore PBacwdevovTos AY... 
Jos. Antt. ii. 15, 2. The change of 
tenses, xaréAurev, reroinkey, helps to 
explain the historical transposition. 

Tov yap dop....exaptepnoev] The most 
characteristic trait in the life of Moses 
is that he spoke with God face to 
Jace, Ex. xxxiii.; Num. xii. 7, 8. The 
‘vision of God’ is that which distin- 
guishes him from the other prophets. 
Compare Philo, de mut. nom. § 2 
(i. p. 579 M.) Mevoijs ody 6 rijs deWods 
dvocws Gears kal Oedmrys, els yap Tor 
yoopov (Ex. xx. 21) gacly avréy oi 
xpnopol eicehOciv, tiv adparoy ovciay 
aivurropevot...; de vit. M. i. § 28 Gi. 
p- 106 M.). 

The words és épéy are in themselves 
ambiguous. They may mean either 
‘as though he saw,’ or ‘inasmuch as 
he saw. The peculiar gift of Moses 
determines that the latter is the 
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sense here. The irregular position 
of the ds is due to the emphasis laid 
On ‘Tov doparor. 

For 6 déparos compare Col. i. 15 
(6 beds 6 déparos); 1 Tim. i. 17 (déparos 
povos Oeds); 1 John iv. 20; John i. 18; 
1 Tim. vi. 16. 

The word xaprepeiv occurs here only 
in N.T. Comp. Jos. Anté. ii. 11, 1; 
Keclus. ii. 2; xii. 15. 

The idea of xaprepeiv is comple- 
mentary to the ideas of dmopéevew 
(c. X. 32) and paxpobupeiv (c. Vi. 15). 
The Christian has not only to bear his 
burden in the conflict of life, and to 
wait for the fulfilment of the promise 
which seems to be strangely delayed: 
he must also bear himself valiantly 
and do his work with might through 
the Spirit (1 Cor. xvi. 13; Eph. iii. 16). 

Augustine in striking words extends 
to the people the gift of the leader: 
Errabant quidem adhuc et patriam 
quzerebant ; sed duce Christo errare non 
poterant. Via illis fuit visio (so edd., 
Jussio Mss.) Dei (ad 1 Joh. Tract. 7). 

28. mm. merol. TO 7....aip.| By faith 
he kept (he hath kept) the Passover 
and the sprinkling of the blood... The 
first celebration of the Passover was 
not only a single act. The Passover 
then instituted and kept remained 
as a perpetual witness of the great 
deliverance. For the perf. see c. vii. 
6note, The sacrifice of the lamb and 
the open sprinkling of the blood was 
a signal act of faith challenging the 
superstition of the Egyptians (Ex. viii. 
22). Compare Jidr. Shemoth R. lc. 
(Wiinsche, p. 132). 

The phrase morety To macya (Matt. 
XXVi. 18) is not unfrequent in the Luxx. 
for the observance of the Passover 
(Ex. xii. 48; Num. ix. 2 ff.; 2 K. xxiii. 
21 &c.). It does not appear to be 
used of the institution. 


The special ceremony of ‘the sprink- 
ling of the blood’ (Ex. xii. 7, 22 f.) 
is mentioned as foreshadowing the 
deeper mystery involved in the de- 
liverance from Egypt (c. ix. 22). 

The word mpécxvors is not found 
in the Lxx. and occurs here only in 
N. T. (mp. aip. exddeoe tiv Kata Tov 
pray rav bvpav xpiow Cicum.). But 
the verb mpocyéo is commonly used 
in the Luxx. of the sprinkling of blood 
upon the altar (P23). 

iva pa) 6 OX....adTév] The phrase o 
ddocbpedav (Vulg. gui vastabat [pri- 
mitiva]) is used in Ex. xii. 23 by the 
uxx. for nenwn according to the 


strict participial sense. The trans- 
lators realised the action of God 
through a destroying angel: 1 Cor. x. 
10 (6 ddoOpevrys); and this seems to 
be the most natural sense of the 
original text. Compare 1 Chron. xxi. 
12, 15; 2 Chron. xxxii 21; Hcclus. 
xlviii. 21; Ps. Ixxvili. 49. 

biyn aitév| The object is naturally 
supplied by the reader. 

Primasius sees a foreshadowing of 
Christian practice in the detail: San- 
guine agni illinuntur Israelitarum 
postes ne vastator angelus audeat 
inferre mortem: signantur dominicee 
mortis signo fideles populi in frontibus 
ad tutelam salutis ut ab interitu libe- 


®rentur. 


(0) The Faith of the people (29— 
31). 
The great leader, like Abraham, 
communicated to others the Faith by 
which he was inspired. Just as the 
Faith of Abraham was united with 
that of his wife and of his children, 
so the Faith of Moses was bound up 
with that of Israel. By Faith they 
overcame difficulties of nature (29), 
and the force of enemies (30); and 
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called out responsive Faith even in 
aliens, so that a remnant of them was 
saved (31). 

2By faith they passed over the 
Red Sea as by dry land, which the 
Egyptians essaying to do were swal- 
lowed up. 

sSBy faith the walls of Jericho 
Jell, after they had been compassed 
Jor seven days. 

By faith Rahab the harlot pe- 
rished not with them that were dis- 
obedient, having received the spies 
with peace. 

29. 6e8noav] The subject has al- 
ready been suggested by avray (2. 28). 
The Faith of the people met the 
Faith of the leader. Theophylact 
rightly marks the importance of the 
transition: iva py) A€éyoou Ti hépecs eis 
pécoy autynrovs Gvdpas; iyaye kal Nady 
els Umodeypa. 

Compare Ps. cvi. 9 ff.; cxiv. 5; Is. 
xiii. 16; li. 10. 

The word dcaBaivey is found in N.T. 
also in Lk. xvi. 26; Acts xvi. 9. “H 
ép. Oar. the Lxx. rendering of #))D 1! 
‘the sea of weed,’ occurs again Acts 
vii. 36. 

is w. AaBdrres| Vulg. guod experts, 
which essaying to do, literally ‘of 
which (2.¢. sea) making trial’ Karezo- 
Onoay Ex. xv. 12 (LXx.): Num. xvi. 30. 
Kararive is found not unfrequently 
in N.T. in a metaphorical sense: eg. 
1 Cor. xv. 543 1 Pet. v. 8. 

30. miotet...<mecay] Josh. vi. The 
walls fell overthrown by faith which 
was shewn through a long trial by 
leader, priests and people. 

The fall of the walls of Jericho is 


30 erecay: 


the symbol of the victory of the 
Church: Matt. xvi. 18. 

31. miore ‘PadB...] The record of 
the separation of the people of God 
from Egypt is closed by the incorpo- 
ration of a stranger. 

Rahab at once looked forward with 
confidence to the triumph of Israel: 
Josh. ii. 9. Comp. James ii. 25; 
Clem. R. i. 12 (Oca wiorw Kat dido- 
Eeviav éoabn). Midr. Bemidbar R. 8 
(on Num. y. 9; Winsche, p. 136), (the 
ancestress of priests and prophets). 

The addition of the title 7 mopyn 
places in a fuller light the triumph of 
Faith. 

The list of the champions of Faith 
whose victories are specially noticed 
is closed by a woman and a gentile 
and:an outcast. In this there is a 
significant foreshadowing of its es- 
sential universality. So Theodoret : 
Oavpacat dé a&ov thy damootodiKny 
copiav, paddov dé vprypocat mpoonket 
Tod Oelov mvevparos Thy évépyeiay, Ott 
TG Moioei...xat rots GdAos ayios 
GANOudAov yuvaixa kalropyynv cvvéra€er, 
iva kai Ths Tictews émidelEn Thy Svvayw 
kal karaoteiAn THY lovdalwy dppuv. 

ov ouvar. t. are.) perished not 
with them that were disobedient, Vulg. 
non periit cum incredulis, The form 
of expression places in relief the 
punishment of the disobedient; and 
the ground of their destruction. They 
too had heard of the wonders which 
God had wrought for His people and 
were not moved by them to submission. 

For decdeiv (of which the force is 
lost by the Latin Vulgate) see John 
iii. 36; Rom. ii. 8; ¢. iii 18 note. 
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(5) 32—38. Faith in national life 

The entrance to Canaan and the 
representative victory at Jericho 
form a close to a complete cycle 
of divine discipline. The history of 
Israel from the Call of Abraham to 
the occupation of the Promised Land 
offers a type of the religious history 
of man. So far then the writer of 
the Epistle has given examples of 
faith in detail. From this point he 
simply recites in a summary form the 
names and exploits of later heroes of 
Faith. In part (a) they wrought 
great things (32—35 a): in part (0) 
they suffered great things (35 0-—38). 
, The enumeration extends to the 
time of the Maccabees, the last de- 
cisive national struggle of the Jews 
before the coming of Christ. 

(a) The victorious successes of 
Faith: the great things which it has 
wrought (32—35 @). 

32And what can I (why do I) say 
more? For the time will fail me as 
I tell of Gideon, Barak, Samson, 
Jephthah; of David and Samuel 
and of the prophets: ®who through 
Saith subdued kingdoms, wrought 
righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the power of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, from weakness were 
made strong, proved mighty in war, 
turned to flight armies of aliens. 
33 Women received their dead by a 
resurrectton. 

The summary recital of these out- 
ward successes of Faith consists first 
(a) of two groups of names, which 
represent the theocracy and the king- 
dom (2. 32); and then (8) of a descrip- 


én. pe yap NAD,*: 
cat B. D,* syr vg: B. re S. 
kat 2. kal’. = Dg syr vg. 


émin. yap me S- mepl O€ 


Dapwov 


tion of the chief types of victory (33— 
35 a). 

(a) Representative heroes of the 
theocracy and the kingdom (32). 

32. kat ri...] Vulg. et quid adhuc 
dicam (dico d)? The verb may be 
conj. And what shall I more say? or 
indic. And why (or what) say I more? 
The sense seems to be ‘Why do I go 
on farther? ‘What can I say more?’ 
as if the writer saw already stretching 
before him the long record on which 
he is entering. The pres. indic. oc- 
curs Matt. xxvi. 65, and in John xi. 
47 with ri as the object; and the 


pres. conj. occurs John vi. 28: the 
aor. conj. is common: Acts ii. 373 
vi. 16 &c. 


emir... Suny. 6 xp...| time will (L see) 
Sail me as I tell of... Vulg. deficiet 
me tempus enarrantem... Tloios; 
h 6 was: elpntar dé rodTo bs avnbes 
Hyiv vrepBodtkas: 6 TH éemioTOAT 
ovppetpos (Theophlct). 

The phrase is common in classical 
literature: émideiror & dy pe Tas ypovos 
ei extidecOat Bovdrnbeinv Tas cepvas TOY 
procopav péuyers (Athene. y. § 63, 
p. 220 F): tempus hercule te citius 
quam oratio deficeret (Cic. pro Sezt. 
Rose. 32 § 89). Philo de somn. § 9 (ii. 
667) emreier pe 7 Nuepa Tas Siaopas 
Tov avOpwmeiov Biov dueEidvTa. Kaitor 
rt det paxpnyopeiv; tis yap avTay avn- 
koos €OTL; 

The persons are named first, and 
then types of achievement. The per- 
sons fall into two groups, the repre- 
sentatives of the theocracy and the 
representatives of the monarchy. 

Ted. Bap. Sapp. lepO.] These repre- 
sentative heroes of the theocracy are 
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not given in the order of the Book of 

Judges, but apparently according to 

their popular fame. Records of their 

exploits are preserved: Judg. vi— 

viii. (Gideon); iv. v. (Barak); xiii— 

xvi. (Samson); xi. xii. (Jephthah). 

It may be noticed that they over- 
came different enemies, Midianites, 
Canaanites, Philistines, Ammonites ; 
and in referring to them the writer 
passes no judgment on character: ov 
Biov é&éracw moeirat adda Tictews 
evderEw (Theophlct). 

Aav. Te k. Say. x. tT. rp.] The great 
king and the great statesman-prophet 
sum up all that was noblest in the 
second stage of the divine history of 
Israel. With them are joined the 
spiritual leaders of the people through 
whom the growing counsel of God 
was interpreted through apparent 
failure and loss. David and Samuel 
appear to be closely connected (re 
kai) and the prophets are added as 
a second element. 

(8) Characteristic achievements of 
Faith (33—35 @). 

The Judges, the Kings, and the 
Prophets represent adequately the 
chief types of believers under the 
theocracy and the kingdom. Having 
signalised these, the writer goes on to 
mark the characteristic manifestations 
of the power of Faith. These are 
‘described with remarkable symmetry: 
(i) kxatnyevicavto Baoteias, 

npyacavto Sixaoovyny, 
éméruxov émayyeav. 

(ii) eppagav ordpara edrror, 
éoBecav Svvapywy rupos, 
épuyov oropara payaipns. 

(iii) edvvapd@noav ams doGeveias, 
eyernOnoav icxupol ev modéua, 
mrapepBoras exdtvavy dAdorpiov. 

In each group there is a progress, 


and there is a progress in the succes- 
sion of groups in the direction of that 
which is more personal. 

33. The first triplet describes the 
broad results which believers obtained : 

Material victory. 

Moral success in government. 

Spiritual reward. 

The second triplet notices forms of 
personal deliverance from : 

Wild beasts. 

Physical forces. 

Human tyranny. 

The third triplet marks the attain- 
ment of personal gifts : 

Strength. 

The exercise of strength. 

The triumph of strength (the be- 
liever against the alien). 

ot diva miotews....] The form micrec 
which has been used before is now 
changed. The writer speaks of the 
general inspiring power of faith: c. vi. 
12, Compare 2. 39 d:4 Tis micteas. 

katnyevicavro Baowdelas] For ex- 
ample Gideon (Midianites), Jud. vii. ; 
Barak (Canaanites), Jud. iv.; Samson 
(Philistines), Jud. xiv. f£.; Jephthah 
(Ammonites), Jud. xi.; Jonathan (Phi- 
listines), 1 Sam. xiv. 6 ff.; David (Phi- 
listines), 2 Sam. v. 17; (Moabites &c.) 
2 Sam. viii. 2; (Ammonites) 2 Sam. x. 
12; in each case with weaker forces 
than their enemies. 

ipyacavro dixaoc.| The phrase is to 
be understood not only of purely indi- 
vidual virtues, but of the virtues of 
leaders: 1 Sam. xii. 4; 2 Sam. viii. 
15; Ps. xiv. [xv.] 2; Zephan. ii. 3. 
Conquerors used their success for the 
furtherance of right. Righteousness 
was shewn to be the solid foundation 
of enduring power: Is. ix. 7; liv. 14; 
1 KG, 30), 

For the phrase épyda¢. dicaroodyny 
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compare Acts x. 35; (James i. 20); 
Matt. vii. 23 (avouiavy); James ii. 9 
(duapriav), 

éméruxov émayyeday] Victory was 
gained and rightly used in just govern- 
ment, and so it was followed by a 
deeper apprehension of the will of 
God. The phrase émirvyeiv éemayye- 
Audv has been noticed before, c. vi. 15 
note. 

It appears to be used here in the 
most general sense, which includes 
both the attainment of that which 
had been already promised, and the 
quickened expectation of something 
yet to come. Hach partial fulfilment 
of a divine word is itself a prophecy. 
A promise gained is also a promise 
interpreted in a larger meaning. Here 
the truth is set out in its fulness. The 
many ‘promises’ successively realised 
in many parts and many fashions led 
up to the one ‘promise’ (v. 39) which 
is still held before the eye of faith. 

33 6, 34 a. The notice of public, 
general, successes is followed by the 
notice of personal deliverances. 

éppagav or. d.] Dan. vi. 22 evédpake 
Ta oTopata Tov Aedvrwy Theod. (Da- 
niel); 1 Mace. ii. 60. There may also 
be a reference to Jud. xiv. 6 (Samson); 
1 Sam. xvii. 34 (David). 

éoBecav dvv. m.| Dan. iii; 1 Mace. ii. 
59. The natural force of the elements 
was overpowered (comp. Wisd. xix. 6). 
ovk eimev €oBecav mip, d\da Advapuy 
mupos, 0 kal peiCov (Theophlct). 

épuyoy or. pax. | Hx. xviii. 4 (Moses), 
1 Sam. xviii. 11; xix. Io ff.; xxi. 10; 
Ps. exlivy. 10 (David); 1 K. xix. 1 fff. 
(Elijah); 2 K. vi. (Elisha). 

The phrase év ordpart payalpas (Sop- 


34 éduvauwdnoay R*AD,*: 


éved. S N°. 35 yuvaixes Ne: 


gatas, Eibovs) (ATH?) is not un- 
common in the Lxx. (Gen. xxxiv. 26). 
The plural (cropara), which does not 
appear to occur elsewhere, expresses 
the many assaults of human violence 
answering in part to orduara deovroy. 

346. Examples of deliverance from 
external perils are followed by ex- 
amples of personal strengthening. 

eduvan. dd dod.| This general 
phrase may be interpreted of various 
forms of physical weakness as in the 
case of Samson (Jud. xvi. 28 ff.); Heze- 
kiah (Is. xxxvili.); and of moral dis- 
tress (Ps. vi. 3, 8; Ps. xxii. 21f.). For 
dmo aoOeveias compare Luke y. 15; 
viii. 2; and contrast 2 Cor. xiii. 4 
€& doGeveias. 

éeyev. iax. ev r.] waxed mighty in 
war, not only in the moment of battle, 
but in the whole conduct of the con- 
flict. Ps. xviii. 34 ff; exliv.1f. For 
icxvpoi compare Luke xi. 21 f. 

mapepnB. €kd. ddd.] The addition of 
a\otpiwy distinguishes this clause 
from katrnywvicayto BacwWeias and fixes 
the thought here on the religious con- 
trast between the children of the 
kingdom and strangers (Matt. xvii. 25 
f.). This sense of kdivew (inclinare 
aciem), which is found in classical 
Greek from Homer (J/. v. 37 Todas 8é * 
kNivay Aavaoi) downwards, does not 
occur elsewhere in the N. T. or uxx. 

The word mapepBory (like NIM, 
which it represents in the Lxx.) is 
used for an armed force as well as for 
a camp, the position which it occupies: 
Jud. iv. 16; viii. 10; Hzek. i. 24 (A); 
1 Mace. v. 28. 

35a. The triple triplet of victorious 
faith is followed by a single, abrupt 
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clause which presents the highest con- 
quest of faith, ‘women received from 
resurrection their dead.’ 
case faith appears under a twofold 
aspect. There is a silent, waiting, 
passive faith of love, which works with 
the active faith. Women, in whom the 
instinct of natural affection isstrongest, 
cooperated with the prophets through 
whom the restoration was. effected. 
They received their dead. The word 
AaBeiy occurs in the narrative of the 
Shunammite: 2 K. iv. 36. 

It cannot be without significance 
that the recorded: raisings from the 
dead are predominantly for women: 
i K. xvii. 17 ff.; 2 K. iv. 17 ff.; Luke 
vii. 11 ff.; John xi.; Acts ix. 36 ff 

In the phrase é& dyacracews the 
Resurrection, which is the transition 
from death to life, is that out of 
which the departed were received. 

(0) The victorious sufferings of 
Faith: the great things which it has 
borne (35 b-—38). 

The record of the open triumphs of 
Faith is followed by the record of its 
inward victories in unconquered and 
outwardly unrewarded endurance. 
Theophylact remarks on the con- 
trast: dpa més of pev amd rictews 
oropata paxalpas épvyor oi dé ev Povo 
paxaipas améOavov: rowdTov yap 7 
miotis Kal ave peyada kal racxe 
peydda kal ovdéy olerar maaxeuv. 

And others were tortured to death, 
not accepting their deliverance, that 
they might obtain a better resurrec- 
tion; *and others had trial of mock- 
ings and scourgings, yea moreover 
of bonds and imprisonment: 3they 
were stoned, they were sawn asunder, 

‘they were tempted, they were slain 
with the sword: they went about in 
sheepskins, in goatskins; being desti- 
tute, afflicted, evil-entreated, **men 
of whom the world was not worthy, 


In this © 


wandering in deserts and mountains 
and caves and the holes of the earth. 

The order of arrangement is not 
obvious. The enumeration appears 
to consist of two great groups (35 3, 
36, and 37, 38) each consisting of two 
members, the first of suffering to 
death, the second of sufferings short 
of death. It is difficult to define the 
relation in which the two main groups 
stand to each other. 

Perhaps the first group describes 
constancy in the face of release offered 
in the moment of trial, on the suppo- 
sition that ov mpoodeEapevor thy aon. 
extends in idea to érepo., while the 
second group gives generally forms of 
suffering. 

35 6. aaddAou O€...] But others in a 
new class triumphed ‘in that they 
seemed to fail’ The restoration 
from death, the highest victory of 
active faith, is surpassed by a nobler 
triumph, the victory over death. 

erupmavia Oncav] Vulg. distenti sunt. 
The reference is to the martyrdom of 
the seven brethren related in 2 Macc. 
vi. 18 ff.; vii. 

The word rupmavifew is used very 
vaguely of the infliction of heavy 
blows; and the Greek commentators 
were at a loss as to its exact mean- 
ing. Chrysostom says: dmorupmavic- 
pos A€yerat 6 drroxefpahiopos, referring 
to John the Baptist and St James. 
So also Theophylact: rovréorw dme- 
rpnOnoay...tives S€ TO TuprancOjvac 
porddrots TupOjva eirov. Cicumenius 
adds: dAdot dé Td Tupmaviter Oat Td 
exdépecbai gaow. Hesychius gives 
érupm. eopapicbnaay, 7.e. beaten with 
leaded scourges. It appears to de- 
scribe a punishment like breaking 
on the wheel. The extremities of 
the sufferer were fastened to a frame, 
and his limbs then broken by heavy 
clubs. The original reading of D, 
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(drerupmavic6noay) expresses 
distinctly ‘beaten to death’ 

Philo speaks of the spectacles of 
the early part of festival days as con- 
sisting in “Iovdaiot paotiyovpevot, Kpe- 
pdpuevor, TpoxeCopevot, KaradiKaCopevot, 
Ova péons THs 6pynotpas amayopevor THY 
emt Oavare (in Flace. § io, ii. p. 529). 

The whole description which he 
gives of the sufferings of the Jews 
should be compared with this passage 
CH. c% C1020); . 

od mpoodeé. tHv dod.| when they 
did not in fact accept the deliverance 
which was placed within their reach : 
2 Mace. vi. 21; vii. 27. For mpoade- 
&ac ba see ¢. X. 34 note. 

iva kpéeitr. avaor. TUx.| a resurrection 
better than the mere restoration to 
the remnant of an earthly life gained 
by the acceptance of the offered de- 
-liverance. Comp. vii. 19. For dy. 
tox. see Lk, xx. 35. 

The comparison between the resur- 
rection to eternal life and the resur- 
rection to an earthly life, though it is 
not made directly, lies implicitly in 
Kpeitrovos, as interpreted by the Mac- 
cabean history: 2 Mace. vii. 9, 14. 
The patristic commentators generally 
dwell on this: xpeirrovos, ov rovavtns 
olas Ta radia TGV yuvalKOy, 7} KpeiTTovos 
Tapa THY TOY NouTdv avOpaerrav (eéavd- 
otaois Phil. iii. 11)...cat GAAws dre eis 
Conv aisvov (Theophlct). 

36. érepor dé] The apostle goes on 
to notice a second class among those 
(@\Xor) who shewed their faith not in 
conquering but in bearing. Some 
endured death, some endured afflic- 


more 


tions less in immediate extent, yet no 
less terrible as trials of endurance. 

For aos, érepou see 1 Cor. xii. 8 ff; 
Gal. i. 6 f. with Lightfoot’s note. 

metpav €daBov] v. 29. They expe- 
rienced sufferings which were sharp 
and direct (éum. cai paot.... 2 Mace. 
vii. 7, 1), strokes on soul and body; 
and sufferings also which were dull 
and long (Secu. kat gva.): I K. 
xxii, 27; Jerem. xxxvii.; xxix. 26; 
1 Macc. xiii. 12; 2 Macc: vii. 7, xo. 
The érz dé marks a climax (Acts ii. 26 
[Luke xiv. 26, éru re]). The sharp, 
short trial is easier to bear. 

The phrase meip. ¢kaBev occurs in 
Luxx. Deut. xxviii. 56 (Aqu. émeipacey). 

37, 38. A fresh summary is given 
of sufferings to death (if érepacOnoav 
be corrupt) (v. 37); and of sufferings 
short of death (v. 38). 

é\OacOnoay| Stoning was a charac- 
teristic Jewish punishment: 2 Chron. 
xxiv. 20f. (Zechariah son of Jehoiada); 
(Lk, xi. 51); Matt. xxi. 35; xxiii. 37. 

Ut Naboth; Jeremias in Agypto 
a reliquiis transmigratorum (comp. 
Tertull. Scorp. i. 8); Ezechiel in Baby- 
lone; aliique quamplures in Novo 
Testamento (Primas.). 

éreipdaOnoav| This word seems to 
be foreign to the context. The refer- - 
ence to Job (Primas., cum.) is not 
satisfactory. Of the many conjectures 
which have been suggested the most 
plausible are, érpjcOnoay or éverprc- 
@noav (Philo ad Flace. § 20; ii. p. 542 
M., Cdvres of pev everrpnoOnoar of dé dia 
péons Katecvpnoay ayopas €ws dda Ta 
ocapata avraéy edaravnbn). 
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empic naar] So Isaiah suffered ac- 
cording to tradition: Just. M. Dial. 
120: Orig. Ep. ad Afric. § 9, and 
Wetstein’s note. 

For the punishment itself see 2 
Sam. xii. 31; 1 Chron. xx. 3; Amos 
ees (XXs)) 

ev ov. yu. d€éO.] Comp. 1 K. xix. 10 
Tovs mpopryras cov amékreway év pope 
aig. Jerem. xxvi. (xxxiii.) 23 (Uri- 
Jah). 

The exact phrase ¢v pdvq payalpas 
occurs in the Lxx. as a rendering of 
annD», Ex. xvii. 13 &c. 

The enumeration of sufferings of 
death is followed by references to 
sufferings in life. 

mepinOov ev pyd....] They went 
about from place to place with no sure 
abode. Compare Clem. R. i. 17. 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 17 § 107 6 
dmoarodos KAnuns.) Mydory is used 
in the uxx. for N38, the characteris- 
tic prophet’s dress: 1 K. xix. 13, 19; 
2 K. ii. 8, 13, 14. This was of sheep 
(or goat) skin (compare WY NIN 
Zech. xiii. 4; Gen. xxv. 25); and was 
afterwards adopted as a monastic 
dress. See Suicer s. 2. 

vot. O18. Kakovx.] in want of the 
ordinary means of life (Ecclus. xi. 11; 
Luke xv. 14; Phil. iv. 12; 2 Cor. xi. 
9), afflicted by pressure (Vulg. angus- 
tiatc) from without (2 Thess. i. 6 f.), 
in evil plight generally (xiii. 3; v. 25). 

38. av ovk nv a&. 6 «.] They were 
men worth more than the whole world, 
and they lacked all. This appears to 
be the meaning, and not that ‘the 


39 mdr. pap. obra Dy. 


world in all its beauty was not fit to 
be their home.” Comp. Prov. viii. 11 
kKpeioowv yap copia Aidwy rodureday, 
may O€ ripwov ovk déiov adris eori. 

Ei was 6 xécpyos, Theophylact asks, 
ovk e@orw dks évds dylov, ri [€pos 
Qnrets ; 

From this thought the last clause 
follows naturally. The best thing men 
can give is the sympathy of fellowship: 
the last thing which they withdraw 
is simple intercourse. But the pro- 
phets had no place among their 
fellow-men; and ‘even the deserts 
offered them no safe resting-place’ 
(Theophlct). 

emt €pnulas mravep....]| Compare 1 K. 
Xvili, 4, 13 (€v ompdaie); xix. 9 (els 7d 
omndaiov); 1 Mace. ii. 31; 2 Mace. vy. 
PS MW eS 

The clause rats drais ris yhs—the 
holes of the land—seems to be a 
quotation from some familiar descrip- 
tion. The word 6m occurs again 
James iii. 11 with a reference to an- 
other feature of the limestone rocks 
of Palestine. 

(6) 39, 40. General conclusion. 

The whole record of past divine 
history shews us that the trial of faith 
depended on the will of God, who 
looked forward to the end. Here 
then lies our patience. 

39 And these all, having had witness 
borne to them through their faith, 
received not the promise, “God hav- 
ing foreseen some better thing in our 
case, that they, apart from us, should 
not be made perfect. 

39. ovrot mavres] These all from 
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lod and \ ~ ~ / 
ploavto Thy érayyeNav, @ Tov Oeov wept nuwv KpEtTTOV 
ef \ \ a lo 
Th mpoBAEv-apévou, iva pn Xwpls HOV TeAEwOaorr. 


thy émayy. Dg: ras érayy. A. 
LK 2 


the beginning of human discipline to 
the fulfilment of man’s destiny in 
Christ. 

paprupnbévres Sia Hs m....] Latt. 
testimonio fidei probati... These old 
heroes, though they received the wit- 
ness of divine approval given in what 
they were enabled to do and to suffer 
through their faith, died before the 
end was reached to which they looked 
from first to last. 

dia ths ricrews| through their faith. 
The faith by which they welcomed 
the divine promises became the power 
through which the fellowship of God 
with them was made evident. For 
dva compare v. 33 dud micreas. 

With ovx exopic. thy emayy. com- 
pare v. 13 pi) Kouic. Tas emayy. C. X. 
36; 1 Pet. i 9; v. 4; and for the 
relation of 7 émayy. and ai émayy. see 
V. 33. 

4o. The reason of this failure of 
the fathers to ‘receive the promise,’ 
which men might think strange, lay in 
the far-reaching Providence—Fore- 
sight—of God. It was His purpose 
that the final consummation should be 
for all together, as indeed it is of all, 
in Christ; so that no one part of the 
Body can, if we realise the meaning of 
the figure, gain its fulfilment indepen- 
dently. The consummation of all the 
Saints therefore followed upon the 
completion of Christ’s work, the ac- 
complishment by Him of the destiny 
of man, though fallen. So far then 
God foresaw in the order of His great 
counsel in our case (epi judy) some- 
thing better than the fathers experi- 
enced: for we have actually seen 
in part that towards which they 
strained : Matt. xiii. 17; 1 Pet. i. 12. 
The fathers with a true faith looked 
for a fulfilment of the promises which 
was not granted to them. To us the 


40 Kp. TL mw. Hu. Dp*. 


fulfilment has been granted, without 
the trial of deferred hope, if only we 
regard the essence of things. Christ 
has already opened the way to the 
Divine Presence on which we can 
enter, and He offers to us now a 
kingdom which cannot be shaken (xii. 
28). At the same time there is the 
thought that God has looked further, 
even beyond our age of trial, to the 
end. 

kpeirrov 11] Hoc melius est, promissee 
salutis revelatio clarior, confirmatio 
testatior, expectatio propior, per 
Christum exhibitum, et tandem ipsa 
salus et gloria (Bengel). Chrysostom 
has some striking words on this pros- 
pect of the consummation: evyoncare 
Kal vpeis TL eote Kal dcov éotl Tov 
"ABpaap KabnoOa Kal tov dmooToAov 
IlavAoy mepusévovras more aod TeecwOjs 
iva SuymOdor Tore AaBeiv Tov pucOov.... 
el cdpa év of mavtes éopev, peiCov 
yivera TS cdpare TovT@ 7 Adorn Stay 
kown orepaveta Kal py Kata j.épos. 
kat yap of Sixavoe kal €v tovt@ eict 
Oavpacrol dt xaipovow ws emt olkelous 
dyabois Trois rav adehpar. 

The perfection (reAciwors) of the 
individual Christian must in its fullest 
sense involve the perfection of the 
Christian society. The ‘perfection’ 
which Christ has gained for humanity 
in His Person (ii. 10; v. 9; Vii. 28; x. 
I, 14) must be appropriated by every 
member of Christ. In part this end 
has been reached by the old saints in 
some degree, in virtue of Christ’s ex- 
altation (c. xii. 23), but in part it 
waits for the final triumph of the 
Saviour, when all that we sum up in 
confessing the truth of ‘the resurrec- 
tion of the body’ is fulfilled. 

Primasius interprets the gift of the 
‘white robe’ in Apoe. vi. 11 (ad loc.) 
of that endowment of love whereby 


XI. 4o] 


the waiting souls gladly accept the 
postponement of their own consum- 
mation: acceperunt singuli stolas 
albas, id est, ut per caritatis perfec- 
tionem, que per Spiritum Sanctum 
infunditur in corda credentium, hac 
consolatione contenti ipsi mallent pro 
ceterorum numero fratrum supplendo 
differri... And Herveius notes in re- 
markable words the unity of the 
resurrection-life: Propter hoc etiam 
mysterium illud in ultimum diem 
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dilati judicii custoditur, quia unum 
corpus est quod justificari expectatur, 
unum corpus est quod resurgere in 
judicium dicitur. 

iva pn x. 7.| that they apart from us 
should not be perfected... The words 
seem to depend directly on ovk éxop. 
tiv emayy., though the parenthesis 
which comes between makes the con- 
nexion more intelligible. 

For xapis see John xy. 5 note. 
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Additional Note on the reading of xi. 4. 


The division of authorities and the strange reading of the most ancient 
Greek MSS. suggest the existence of a primitive corruption in the clause 
paprupodvtos ert Trois depots avtod Tod beov (rd Ges). In such a case the 
loss of B is keenly felt. The best attested reading (apr. él r. 8. adrov TO 
$e) gives a sense which, though it is at first sight foreign to the argument, 
becomes intelligible if we suppose that a parallel is suggested between the 
witness of God to Abel and the witness of Abel to God: he had witness 
borne to him that he was righteous, while he on his part, on occasionof his 
gifts, by the faith which inspired them, bore witness to God. But such a 
parallel seems to be artificial, and it is more natural to suppose that the 
character of the divine witness to the righteousness of Abel should be 
more distinctly defined. Thus the sense given by the later Greek MSS. is 
satisfactory; but that reading leaves r@ Oe unexplained. Clement of 
Alexandria (Strom. li. 4, p. 434) quotes the clause, in a continuous 
citation, in the form papr. éml rots ddpos avrg Tov Oeod. If this was the 
original text a mechanical change would account for both the current 
readings. It may be added that Clement also omits ré Oe after 


TPOOnveyKe. 


Additional Note on xi. 10. On the social imagery in the Epistle. 


No words are more liable to be misunderstood than those which 
describe forms of social organisation. They survive the state of things to 
which they were originally applied, and are transferred to a new order, 
more or less analogous to the past yet widely distinguished from it. For 
this reason the language which is used in the N. T. to describe the Christian 
Society is exposed to many difficulties of interpretation. Believers are 
represented in the apostolic writings as united in a ‘congregation’ (éx«Ancia), 
a ‘state, or ‘city’ (zodus), a ‘kingdom,’ and it is important to endeavour to 
realise the thoughts associated with these terms in the first age, if we wish 
to realise the primitive conception of Christianity as a social power. In this 
connexion the teaching of the Epistle to the Hebrews is of the greatest 
moment. It offers a view of the organisation of the Gospel in most respects 
singularly comprehensive; and it is not unlikely that the imminent over- 
throw of the Jewish state gave occasion for dwelling upon this aspect of the 
Gospel. There is however one striking omission. The Epistle is almost 
silent as to ecclesiastical organisation. No one of the words which have 
come: to represent the main ideas of Church government is used in it 
with its limited technical sense, The title ‘Apostle’ is used only of Christ 
Himself (iii. 1 rv amécrodov Kal dpxtepéa THs Gpodoylas tjuav "Incodv). The 
verb émickoreiy, in the one place where it occurs, suggests no thought of 
official oversight (xii. 15). ‘The elders’ are simply the heroes of the Old 
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Dispensation (xi. 2). The word S:dkovos is not found in the book; nor is 

the term éxkAnoia used in the sense of ‘a particular church’ or of ‘the 
universal church’ (ii. 12 év péo@ éexeAnoias LXX.; xii. 23 exkAnoia MpoToToKwr), 

The single term which indicates the existence of ordered discipline in the 

body is the most general, ‘those that have rule,’ ‘that lead’ (oi Hyovpevot, 

xii 7, 17, 24). 

With this exception the view given in the Epistle of the social embodi- Variety of 

ment of the Gospel is most varied. Eight passages present it under five S°°!@l 


ee é imagery 
distinct aspects: in the 


I. il. 5 9 olkovpévn 7 péAXovoa. The Divine Order in its fullest extent ee 
and realisation. : 


2. iii. 2f5 x. 21 6 ofkos rot Geod. The relation of the Order to God, as 
its Head and Indweller. 


3. Xi 10, 16; xiii. 14 7 rods Oepedious ¢xovea mds, 7 péAAovca (onus). 
Comp. viii. 11. The social constitution of the Order. 

4. xii. 22ff. The vision of the fulness of the Order. 

5. xii. 28 Baowdela doddevros. Comp. Col. i. 13. A present kingdom. 


Hebrews, 


Hach of these aspects of the Christian Society must be considered 
separately. 


1. The Christian Society as the Society of the ‘age to come’ (ii. 5). The 


The far-reaching phrase 7 oikovpévy 7 péAdovea, which is inadequately eee 


rendered by ‘the world to come,’ suggests the thought of the Order towards (1) The 
which the earlier discipline of the world had been directed. It has been embodi- 
all along foreseen. It is the true fulfilment of the destiny of humanity ; ment of 
the initial stage of the consummation which answers to creation. It is oes 
essentially comprehensive. It includes men as men, and places them in 

their due connexion with Nature. This inherent universality of the Order, 

as contemplated under this aspect, explains the silence of the Epistle on the 

call of the Gentiles. Old divisions, which had their place in the times of 
preparation, could not continue when man was seen to have reached the 

divine end in Christ. Henceforth ‘the people’ and ‘the nations’ were 

united in a larger fellowship. The spiritual Order was revealed in Him, of 

which Greek civilisation and Roman government were partial types. 


2. The Christian Society as the House of God (iii. 2 ff.; x. 21). (2) The 
Under the image of ‘the House of God’ the Christian Society is regarded oe of 
in a different light. It is the organised system in which God dwells, and of 
which He is the Master. The sense of the dwelling-place, which is dominant, 
passes into that of the family, and then the dwelling-place consists of human 
hearts. The image is derived directly from Num. xii. 7. The earliest and 
simplest expression of the thought of ‘the House of God’ is in Gen. xxviii. 
17. The phrase is rarely applied to the Tabernacle: Ex. xxiii. 19; xxxiv. 
26; Josh. vi. 24; Judg. xviii. 31. It is used of the Temple in 2 Sam. vii. 5; 
1 K. viii. 17 and later writings. 
The passage from the thought of a material to that of a spiritual 
‘House’ is natural: Jer. vii. 4; John ii, 16, 19 (comp. Matt. xxiii 38), 
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In its widest meaning the ‘House’ includes Nature no less than Humanity; 
but it is through man that all other things reach their end. Hence while 
Christ is ‘a great Priest. over the House of God’ (x. 21), Christians are in a 
peculiar sense ‘His House’ (iii. 6). As St Paul writes to the Ephesians: 
Each several building—each chamber in the whole fabric of the universe— 
jitly framed together, groweth into a holy sanctuary in the Lord; in 
Whom ye also are builded together for a habitation of God in the Spirit 
(Eph. ii. 21 f.). Compare 1 Tim, iii. 15; 1 Pet. ii. 5; iv. 17. 


3. The Christian Society as the abiding City (xi. 10, 16; xiii. 14). 


It is however under the idea of the ‘city,’ the ‘state’ (w0Acs), that the 
Christian Society enters most fully upon the inheritance of earlier life. 
Three distinct elements contribute to the fulness of the conception of the 
Christian zon:s, (a) the Jewish, (0) the Greek, and (c) the Stoic. 


(a) The Jewish idea of the wots is centred in the thought of a divine 
sovereignty, of privileges answering to complete devotion to a Heavenly 
King. From the first the blessings which were assured to a chosen family . 
were held to be capable of extension to those who accepted the obligations 
of the Covenant. The natural principle of birth was recognised, but it was 
subordinated to the principle of a common faith. Stated gatherings of the 
whole race were enjoined, but they were designed to keep fresh the vigour 
of institutions which were fixed once for all. 

‘The city of the Great King’ (Ps. xlviii. 2; comp. Matt. v. 35) was 
ideally the home-of every member of the commonwealth of Israel, and by 
the necessity of the case it tended to create a sense of spiritual fellowship 
offering the hope of an indefinite enlargement (Ps. lxxxvii.). If slavery 
found a modified acceptance, it was treated as a transitory condition, and 
not allowed to destroy the spiritual rights of the slave. 

The prophets looked forward to a time when Zion should be the seat of 
a holy kingdom, of which the Davidic kingdom was a symbol; when the 
restoration of ‘the people’ should be the prelude to the gathering of ‘the 
nations’ to the mountain of the Lorp; when the Redeemer of Israel should 
be ‘the God of the whole earth’: when Jerusalem should become a 
universal centre of worship (Joel iii.; Amos ix. 11 ff.; Is. liv.; Ixvi. 20 [uxx.]; 
Ezek. xl. ff.; Zech. xii. xiv.). In this larger view of the divine ré\cs nothing 
was lost of the original conception of a community of worshippers, ideally 
citizen-priests; but it was recognised that the privileges which belonged to 
Israel corresponded with the destiny of humanity and must therefore be at 
last presented in a form which was able to bring them within the reach of 
all men (comp. Tob. xiii. 9 ff.). 


(6) The rods of Judaism was in its conception the most comprehensive 
in the old world. So far from the Jews deserving the reproach of illiberal 
narrowness, as long as they remained true to their Scriptures, they offered 
a unique example of a nation most definite in its organisation, which 
admitted freely the incorporation of new members and looked forward to 
a world-wide religious communion in one faith. The Greek conception of 
the médcs was sharply contrasted with the Jewish. The Jewish was 
essentially universal because it was the embodiment of the One Divine 
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will: the Greek was limited, because it was the affirmation of personal 
rights. It was designed to realise as fully as possible the powers of man 
in the best and not in all. It rested on a community of blood, religion, 
law. It assumed the inherent superiority of the Greek race, and was 
founded upon slavery (Arist. Pol. iii. 5). It tended to develop in the 
privileged few the immediate sense of privilege, of responsibility, of indi- 
vidual freedom, in the highest degree; but it excluded the possibility 
of wide extension. Each citizen exercised his power directly. The power 
therefore could not be extended to more than might be supposed to be 
able to meet for counsel. Thus while it has been maintained that the 
modts was anterior to the citizen, it was also maintained that the méAcs 
could be no greater than sufficed for the fullest development of the citizen. 
In the face of facts Plato admitted that the end of civic life was not 
reached in existing states, but he added in remarkable words: év odpavd 
tows mapadevypa dvdxerrat t@ Bovdopév@ dpav, kal opdvts éavrov Karorkigew 


(Resp. ix. s.f. p. 592). 


(c) The Greek conception of the mods emphasised as strongly as (c) The 

possible the rights and the duties of the citizen, the privileged man; but Stoic 
his position of advantage was purchased at a high price. It required for mohis. 
its attainment the subjection of all others. Those who looked at the 
capacities of men as men could not rest in such a state of things. The great 
Stoic leaders, who came at many points into contact with Jewish teaching, 
proclaimed a universal wédus, a city co-extensive with the world. ‘What is 
man?’ Epictetus asks. ‘A member of a state’ (wépos méAews, comp. Sen. Ep. 
-xcy. 52), he replies, ‘of that primarily which consists of Gods and men 
(comp. Cie. de fin. iii. 19, 64; Sen. de otio iv. 1), and next of that which bears 
the name and is most near to us, a state which is a small copy of the 
universal state’ (Dissert. ii. 5, 26; comp. iii. 22, 4; 85; 24, 10). ‘Man,’ 
Marcus Aurelius says, ‘is a citizen of that sublimest state of which all other 
states are (as it were) houses’ (Mediz. iii. 11). ‘The end of a rational being 
is to follow the principle and law of the state and constitution which is 
anterior to all beside’ (id. ii. 16; comp. iv. 4; 23; Vi. 44). 

This conception was adopted by Philo. ‘The supreme state (7 

peyadéronis), he writes, ‘is this world, and it obeys one constitution and 
one law’ (de Jos. § 6; ii. 46 M.). ‘The soul of the wise accounts in very 
truth heaven as its fatherland, and earth as a strange country’ (de agric. 
§ 14; i. 310 M.). Such souls after a time ‘go back again thither whence 
they first started, holding that the heavenly region, in which they live their 
true life (¢v § modurevovra), is their fatherland, and the earthly, in which 
they sojourn, a strange place’ (de conf. ling. § 173 i. 416 M.). 

These three distinct conceptions of the mods, which were widely These 
influential in the Apostolic age, are combined in the conception of the ei ar 
Christian commonwealth. It is the seat of a Divine Presence which carries faifille nee 
with it the promise of the fulfilment of a divine counsel in the fellowship of in the 
man with God. It is a community in which each citizen is endowed with Christian 
the completest privileges and charged with the fullest responsibility for the Society. 
general welfare. It.is a world-wide organisation embracing in a communion 
of the largest hope ‘all thinking things, all objects of all thought’ In 
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the Apocalypse the Jewish conception finds its most striking application. 
In the Epistles of St Paul the Greek conception is dominant. But in 
each case the idea of universality raises the particular conception to its 
loftiest. form. 


The real significance of the imagery of the Apocalypse is liable to 
be mistaken. This is largely derived from Ezekiel. ‘The holy city, new 
Jerusalem’ (xxi. 2), is in fact not a city, made up of human dwellings, but 
one building, a Temple, a House of God (comp. Ezek. xl. 2), which has 
hitherto been in heaven (ce. iv. y.; xi. 19; xiv. 15, 173 Vill. 33 xvi. 73 
comp. Hebr. viii. 5). It is a perfect cube (xxi. 16), ‘four-square to all the 
elements,’ of absolute symmetry and strength. Angel-watches guard its 
gates (xxi. 12). A single ‘street,’ as in the earthly Temple, gives an 
approach to that manifestation of God which takes the place of the 
Sanctuary (xxi. 21 ff.). The people live in a Paradise around it, and have 
free access to the divine throne (xxii. 1 ff.; 14, 19); and at the same time, 
under another aspect, some at least among them are themselves part of the 
spiritual Sanctuary (iii. 12). ‘The name of God, and the name of the city 
of God, and the new name of Christ’ is the signature of believers (éd.). 
The revelation of. this new Society, no less than the revelation of God 
Himself, in other words, gives to the Christian his abiding character. As a 
citizen of this new city, a priest doing service (xxii. 3) to a present Lord, a 
servant and yet a king (xxii. 5), he reaches the goal of his creation. Mean- 
while a wider work is accomplished. The leaves of ‘the tree’ by ‘the river 
of the water of life’ are ‘for the healing of the nations’ (xxii. 2). So it is 
that ‘the nations shall walk amidst the light’ of the city—which is ‘the 
glory of God’—and ‘the kings of the earth do bring their glory into it’ 
(Geet, wy). 

In such a vision, given as the consummation of the work of the 
Incarnate Lord, the most far-reaching words of the prophets find their 
accomplishment. The new moArs is seen to be a Temple. The centre, the 
light, the law, of its constitution is the revelation of God through the Lamb 
(xxi. 23, 6 Avxvos); and those who first enter upon its privileges are 
allowed to see the extension of their own privileges to ‘the nations, and 
to fulfil a work for these later fellow-citizens. 


St Paul recognised this spiritual city, ‘the Jerusalem which is above,’ 
which is ‘free and our mother’ (Gal. iv. 26); but he dwelt more upon the 
individual privileges which belong to its citizens (comp. 2 Oor. v. 1 f.) than 
upon their social fellowship. As one who knew and used the rights of 
Roman citizenship, he felt keenly how those who enjoyed a divine citizenship 
were raised above all who were not spiritually enfranchised. The Christian 
‘citizenship’ or ‘commonwealth’ (Phil. iii. 20, woAérevua) was for him 
a great and present reality, the full power of which would be shewn in 
due time (Phil. iii, 21). Those who before were ‘alienated from the 
commonwealth (odcreias) of Israel and strangers to the covenants of the 
promise’ were ‘made near in the blood of Christ’ (Eph. ii. 12 f.). The 


boundary wall (on) which had hindered their approach to the Sanctuary 


was broken down (Eph. ii. 14). They were therefore ‘no longer strangers 
(évor without any civic rights) or sojourners (mdpocxor, licensed dwellers, 
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enjoying a defined status), but fellow-citizens with the Saints and of the 
household of God’ (Eph. ii. 19). Their life was necessarily an endeavour to 
realise under the conditions of earth the privileges of the new State of 
which the Gospel of Christ was the charter (Phil. i. 27 d&ias rod evayyedlov 
Tov Xpicrov mroduteverGe), even as the true Jew had enjoyed the rights and 
duties of the commonwealth of Israel (Acts xxiii. 1)4 

In the Epistle to the Hebrews the idea of the Christian médus is con- The teach- 
nected with the whole course of Revelation. The Call of Abraham pointed ing of the 
to this abiding issue of the counsel of God. The patriarch recognised that pus 

: : fs ; ., to the 

he was but a ‘sojourner’ in the land of promise : for ‘he waited for the city Hebrews. 
that hath the foundations’ (c. xi. 10), the one definite organisation of the 
people of God, already existing in the divine idea. For if men, for the 
fulfilment of preparatory discipline, ‘waited,’ God had already provided 
that towards which they reached forth: ‘He had prepared them a city’ 
(c. xi 16). On His side all has been eternally ready, but even now Chris- 
tians, conscious of the transitoriness of the things amidst which they move, 
‘seek after the city which is to come’ (c. xiii. 14 ryv péddAovcay [modw] 
eru(nrotpev). This city has not still to be founded: it is, and the believer as 
he is able uses the high prerogatives which belong to its members”. 

The thought of the Christian wodcs, modurefa, which must be regarded 
on the one side as opposed to all earthly states and institutions, and on the 
other as absorbing and transforming them, finds frequent expression in 
early writers: Clem. ad Cor. i. 2, 54; Polye. 5; Herm. Sim. i. 1; Ep. ad 
Diogn. 5; Clem. Al. Strom. iy. 174. ; 


4. The vision of the fulness of the Christian Society (xii. 22 f.). 


The full realisation of the Christian ods lies still in the future, but 
meanwhile the believer is allowed to contemplate its glories in contrast 
with the terrors of the legislation from Sinai. See notes on the passage. 


5. The Christian Society as a present kingdom (xii. 28). 


One further image is used of the Christian Society, which is not derived 
from Greek or Roman thought, but from the monarchies of the East. 
Believers receive from the hands of God ‘a kingdom which cannot be 
shaken’ (xii. 28). The figure appears to include a twofold idea. They are 
under a sovereignty of infinite wisdom, and they are also themselves kings 
(comp. Rev. i. 6; v. 10 Bacwciav). The Society which is established has an 
office towards the nations. The kingdom of Christ is a kingdom of kings, 
who, in turn ruling in His name, bring all people under His sway. 

The thought lies in the first proclamation of the Gospel (Matt. iii. 2; 
iv. 17). It was the topic of the teaching of the Risen Lord (Acts i. 3); and 
it forms the substance of the latest apostolic teaching recorded in the Acts 


1 Comp. E. L. Hicks, Classical Re- recognised sojourner, the mapemldnwos 
view, i. pp. 4 ff.; 41 ff. (Hebr. xi. 13; 1 Pet. i. 1; ii. rr) who 

2 In contrast with the roNrys stands _ resides in the city but has no status, 
the wdpocxos (Hebr. xi. 9; 1 Pet.i.r7; the g¢vos (Hebr. xi, 13) who is simply a 
ii. 11) who has a defined position as a foreigner. 
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(Acts xxviii, 31). Its present symbol is the Cross (John xii. 32), which 
points to the way of true dominion, when the single ruler gives himself for 
his people and does not use his people for selfish ends. ‘He who bears 
the reproach of his country shall be called the lord of the land, and he who 
bears the calamities of his country shall be called the king of the world+’ 
The unconscious prophecy of the Chinese teacher has found its fulfilment ; 
and the truth is committed to Christians that it may be embodied. 


1 Lao-tzu, § lxxviii. (Chalmers’ translation). 
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XII. * Towyapotv Kat pets, Torotrov éxovres mept- 


I T0o.: THALKoDToy N*, 


iii, The general application of the 
lessons of the past to the present 
season of trial (c. xii). 

The consideration of the past vic- 
tories of Faith suggests three main 
lines of thought which are pursued in 
this chapter. 

(1) 1—13. The virtue of discipline. 

(2) 14—17. The necessity of peace 
and purity. : 

(3) 18—29. The character and obli- 
gations of the New Covenant. 

(1) 1—13. The virtue of discipline. 

The teaching on the virtue of disci- 
pline falls into two parts, (a) The 
motive to endurance in suffering (1, 
2); and (6) The measure and end of 
suffering (3—13). 

(a) The motive to endurance in 
suffering (1, 2). 

Christians in one sense had entered 
on the inheritance of the promises 
for which the fathers had waited 
(xi. 39); but the full enjoyment of 
possession was still delayed. In such 
a case the example of the earlier 
heroes of faith was of prevailing power. 
With less encouragement than the 
Hebrew Christians enjoyed they had 
conquered. They had looked to a 
Christ imaged in prophecy: the He- 
brews could look to a Christ Who had 
‘come in the flesh’ (Jesus). Thus the 
writer marks (a) the position, (8) the 
preparation, (y) the effort, (6) the aim, 
of Christians looking to One Who had 
Himself conquered through suffering. 

(a) The position of Christians. 

The writer regards himself and his 
fellow Christians as placed in an 
arena and contending for a great 
prize. The image of the amphitheatre 
with the rising rows of spectators 
seems to suggest the thought of an 
encircling cloud. The witnesses of 
whom the cloud is composed are un- 
questionably the countless heroes of 
faith whose deeds have been sum- 


marised in c. xii The testimony 
which they bear can only be the 
testimony which they bear to God, 
either by victorious achievements or 
by courageous sufferings, answering 
to that which He has wrought for 
and in them. In both respects, as 
conquerors and as sufferers, they 
witness to His power and faithful- 
ness; and those who regard them 
cannot but be strengthened by their 
testimony. 

There is apparently no evidence that 
paptus igs ever used simply in the 
sense of a ‘spectator.’ Hven in such 
a passage as Wisd. i. 6 rev vedpor 
avrov pdaptus 6 eds Kai ths Kapdias 
avrov émickoros aAnOns Kal Tis yhooons 
axovotns there is the thought of the 
open testimony to be given: comp. 
1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 2; Acts x. 41. 

At the same time it is impossible 
to exclude the thought of the specta- 
tors in the amphitheatre. The passage 
would not lose in vividness though it 
would lose in power if Ocaréyv were 
substituted -for paptiper. These 
champions of old time occupy the 
place of spectators, but they are more 
than spectators. They are spectators 
who interpret to us the meaning of 
our struggle, and who bear testimony 
to the certainty of our success if we 
strive lawfully (2 Tim. ii. 5). 

There is no confusion in this fulness 
of sense. The word mepikeipevoy gives 
the thought of the great company to 
whom the Christian athlete is made a 
spectacle (1 Cor. iv. 9 Ogarpov éyevnOn- 
poev: C. X. 33 GearpiCouevor); and pap- 
TUpev explains what the true nature 
of this host is, widely different from 
the pitiless throng visible to the bodily 
eye at the heathen games. 

Tertullian describes the scene which 
actually met the eye (ad Martyras, 
c. I): nec tantus ego sum ut vos 
alloquar, verumtamen et gladiatores 
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perfectissimos non tantum magistri et 
preepositi sui sed etiam idiotze et 
superyacue (-cui?) quique adhortantur 
de longinquo, ut seepe de ipso populo 
dictata suggesta profuerint. 

In a cognate passage of Longinus 
(de sublim. § xiv.), quoted by Wetstein, 
the ‘witnesses’ are regarded as those 
who will bear testimony of what they 
see in the trial: rd yap dvre péya rd 
dyovicpa...ev THALKOUTOLS Hpwat KpLTais 
TE kat paprvot UmexXew TOV ypapopeveyv 
evOuvas. 

The true idea of the ‘witnesses’ 
is given by the Fathers, as by Chryso- 
stom: Mdprupas 8€ ody! rovs év Th Kawi 
Aéyet povoyv adda kal Tovs ev TH Tadala: 
kal yap kai avrot é€uapripnoay TH Tod 
Ocod peyadesdrnres and Primasius: 
Nubem testium appellat multitudinem 
patriarcharum ac prophetarum reli- 
quorumque fidelium qui testes fue- 
runt perfectee fidei. 

Epictetus uses the image of the 
games to support a spirit of effort 
and endurance: Dissert. iii. 25; 
Enchir, li. 2. 

"Therefore let us also, seeing we 
have so great a cloud of witnesses 
encompassing us, lay aside every en- 
cumbrance and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and with patience 
run the race that is set before us, 
2looking unto Him Who is the leader 
and finisher of Faith, even Jesus, 
Who, for the joy that was set before 
Him, endured the cross, despising 
shame, and hath sat down on the 
right hand of the throne of God. 

I. Tovyapovy kal 7jpeis...] Vulg. Ldeo- 
que et nos... Therefore assuredly let 
us also, who are under the new Cove- 
nant in the time of our trial... The 
writer identifies himself with those 
whose courage he desires to animate: 
CX 30: 

Tovyapody occurs again 1 Thess. iv. 8 
(rotvyv, ¢. xiii. 13); elsewhere the 
writer introduces his conclusion with 
Oca Trodro or dev. 


ex. mepikeipevoy nuiv] Vulg. habentes 
umpositam, literally ‘having spread 
about us.’ The competitors feel the 
crowd towering about and above them. 
Hence the Apostle does not say simply 
Tepexeiwevor védbos (comp. c. ¥. 2) or 
mepixerpevou vedous, but ¢yovres mept- 
keinevov. Believers are conscious of 
the surrounding host. For éyovres 
meptx. comp. V. 14 note. 

The words occur in a very different 
connexion in 2 Clem. i. 6 dmoéuevor 
exelvo 0 mepikeipeba vedos. 

vépos papripev| Vulg. nubem (d 
imbrem) testium. <A ‘cloud’ is used 
in all languages for a dense mass of 
living beings from the time of Homer 
downwards : Il. iv. 274 dua S€ védos 
elreto me(av. AlN. Vii. 793 Insequitur 
nimbus peditum. Priscill. iii. p. 63 
testimoniorum nube. 

Chrysostom (followed by others) 
finds in the ‘cloud’ the idea of shelter 
from the scorching heat: 7 porn TOV 
aylav éxeivey Sonep véos rov hdeyo- 
pevov vo dkrivos Sepporépas oKiaet... 
dviotnot kal avaxrarat puxny. 

(8) The preparation of Christians. 

The solemnity of the position of the 
Christian naturally leads to the con- 
sideration of the preparation which 
he is bound to make for the fulfilment 
of his arduous duty. This is twofold. 
He must lay aside natural encum- 
brances (dyxov mdvra), and also the 
positive sin by which he is hindered. 

dykov drrodéuevor m.] (let us)...day 
aside every encumbrance... Vulg. de- 
ponentes omne pondus. The word 
dykos, Which does not occur elsewhere 
in N. T. or Lxx., is used for bulk of 
body (Galen, in Hippoer. Aphor. I 
(xvii. (2) p. 363, Kahn) THS TOV dOXn- 
TOV eveEias ov pukpoy rodré éorw 
éykAnua TO mrepiBadheo Bat metpacbat 
péyeOos yxov Kata Td odpa...), for an 
arrogant bearing, and for a burden- 
some load. These several senses have 
been applied to the interpretation 
of the word here. The competitor in 
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a race seeks by training to reduce 
all superfluity of flesh, and in the 
contest lays aside all undue confidence 
and every encumbrance of dress. 
There can be little doubt that the 
image is taken from the immediate 
preparation for the decisive effort, 
so that the first sense is inapplicable, 
and it is hardly possible that dzo- 
Géa6a. dyxov could be used of the 
effects of training. The last inter- 
pretation is in every way the most 
appropriate. The writer seems to 
have in his mind the manifold en- 
cumbrances of society and business 
which would be likely to hinder a 
Christian convert. The duty of the 
convert would be to free himself from 
associations and engagements which, 
however innocent in themselves, hin- 
dered the freedom of his action. 

It may however be noticed that 
Philo says that the soul which would 
seek God must not remain éy trois 
copartikois oykors (Leg. Alleg. iii. § 15; 
i. 96 M.). 

Compare Chrysostom: mavra riva; 
Touvtéote Tov Umrvor, THY dAvywpiay, Tovs 
Aoytopovs Tovs evTeEls, TavTa Ta ay- 
Operiva. 

Theodoret: rov rév mepirrayv ppov- 
Tidey dmoppiopev dyKov. 

Theophylact: rouréors ro Bapos rév 
ynivev mpayparav kal tad én adrois 
dpovridar, 

For the image in drodéueva, ‘put- 
ting off from one’s self’ as a robe, see 
Acts vii. 58; comp. ¢. x. II (aepteAetv)3 

Rom. xiii. 12; Col. iii. 8, &e. 

tiv evmepicratoy dpapriav| The 
Christian must put off not only en- 
cumbrances but, that which is the 
source of all failure, sin (duapria not 
dpaptia) This sin is described as 
evreptoraros.. The word evepioraros 
is not found except in places where 
it has been derived from this passage. 
The sense is doubtful. Three mean- 
ings have support either from analogy 
or from early Greek interpreters. 


(1) ‘easy to be put off, ‘avoided, 
‘removed,’ from the sense of zepi- 
foracOa in 2 Tim. ii. 16; Tit. iii. 9. 
This sense is adopted by Chrysostom 
in treating of the passage: edrepi- 
OTaToy Hrov THY EvKOAWS. TEPUCTapLévnY 
npas 7) thy evKoAws Tepioracw Suva- 
pérmy madeivy héyer- paddov Sé rodTo- 
pad.oy yap eav Oédoper rrepryevérOat Ths 
duaprias: and d gives fragile. But 
the form is decisive against the deriva- 
tion on which it rests. The compound 
could not lose the -:-: it must be formed 
from oraros. 

(2) ‘well-befriended, ‘popularly 
supported,’ ‘admired of many. This 
interpretation is derived from the 
corresponding sense of mepicraros 
(from Isocrates downward), and a- 
mepiotaros ‘unsupported,’ ‘desolate’ 
(Phocyl., Arrian). The form of the 
word is favourable to this sense. 

(3) ‘readily besetting’? (Vulg. cé- 
cumstans). There is no exact parallel 
for such an active sense in compounds 
of tcracéa, but this interpretation 
has been most generally adopted; and 
it is given by Chrysostom as an alter- 
native on the passage, and by other 
Greek writers. 

Theodoret gives a different expla- 
nation, ‘easily contracted’: evzepi- 
oTarov THY Guaptiay eKadevev Ws EVKOAwS 
cumaTapévny Te Kal ywwonévny: and 
Theophylact adds to the two explana- 
tions given by Chrysostom yet another : 
h Oe nv edkodas tis els meptotacers 
eumimres: ovdev yap ova Kwduvades ods 
duapria. 

Of these interpretations (1) and (2) 
do not seem to fall in well with the 
scope of the passage, or with the 
imagery. It does not seem likely that 
the writer would choose an epithet 
for sin which should describe it from 
the side of its impotence. Nor again 
is the common estimate or regard of 
sin that with which the Christian is 
concerned. It is rather the personal 
relation of sin to the believer in his 
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work that we expect to find noticed. 
In this connexion the sense of ‘readily 
encircling, besetting, entangling’ is 
singularly appropriate. Nor is there 
anything contrary to analogy in such 
a sense. The simple verbal orarés, 
from which the compound is formed, 
is used of anything ‘standing’ (a 
house, a stone, water): mepicraros 
would then naturally bear the sense 
of ‘placed, standing round,’ as enclos- 
ing, confining; and ed would express 
the fatal facility with which this fence 
of evil custom hems us in. The sin 
by which we are practically encircled 
answers to the cloud of witnesses with 
which God surrounds us for our en- 
couragement. 

Tlepioraros is found in a sense not 
unlike this in a fragment of Theo- 
pompus (Pamph. fr. 2) meplorarov 
‘Bodca THY Keépuny moet (‘causes the 
village to stand round her’). 

(y) The effort of Christians. 

Having marked our position and 
preparation as Christians, the writer 
bids us begin and continue the effort 
to which we are called with patient 
endurance. 

80 vmoporijs...ayava] For dmopovt 
see c. x. 36 note. The thought of this 
‘patient endurance’ is prominent in 
the context (v. 2 vméuewer, v. 3 drr0- 
pewevnkota, ©. 7 els maideiav viropé- 
VETE }. 

For da see 2 Cor. v. 7; Rom. viii. 
25. The dv vouovps stands first as 
colouring rpéyopev. 

The construction of rpéyew dydva 
(Lat. strangely, curramus ad pro- 
positum nobis certamen) is formed 
on rpéxewv Spopov: miserabile currunt 
certamen, Stat. Theb. iii. 116. 

Tov mpok. nuiv dyava] The image of 
the race is common in St Paul: 1 Cor. 
ix. 24 ff.; Gal. ii.2; Phil. ii. 16; iii. 12; 
2 Tim. iv. 7. Compare Acts xiii. 25; 
XX. 245 Rom. ix. 16, 

It is found in classical writers: eg. 
Hur. Orest. 847 uxis aydva rév mpo- 
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ketpevov répt Séowv ; and in Philo, de 
agric. §§ 25 ff (i. 317 ff. M.). 

The ‘race’ is spoken of by: the more 
general title of ‘a contest’ in regard 
to the strain and peril which it in- 
volves. Comp. Herod. viii. 102 zoA- 
hods mrohhdxes dydvas Spapéovrat mepl 
opéov avréwv of "EXAnves. Eur. Or. 
877 dpas...dydva bavaoipoy Spapovpe- 
vov. Andstill, as Chrysostom remarks, 
the Apostle chooses the image of 
athletic effort, which is least repellent: 
ovk etme Iluxrevoper, ovdé Tlakaiwper, 
ovd€ ToAeuapev, GAN 6 wavray Kovpd- 
TEpov Hv, TO TOD Spdpov, ToUTO els pero 
TEOELKEV. 

IIpoxeicGac (propont) is the usual 
word in this connexion. God Himself 
has set our work and our prize before 
US as adyovoderns. Comp. ¢. vi. 18. 

(8) The aim of Christians. 

2. The encouragement to be drawn 
from earthly witnesses passes into the 
supreme encouragement which springs 
from the contemplation of Christ. 
Above the ‘cloud of witnesses, who 
encompass us, is our King, no Roman 
Emperor dispensing by his arbitrary 
will life or death to the stricken com- 
batant, but One Who has Himself 
sustained the struggle which we bear. 
He Who is ‘the captain (author) of 
our salvation, ‘the righteous Judge’ 
(2 Tim. iv. 8), is also the example and 
the inspiration of our faith. Hein His 
humanity endured suffering and shame 
beyond all others and received com- 
pensating joy and glory. We there- 
foremay hopeby sharing His sufferings 
to share His glory (Rom. viii. 17 etrep 
ouvrdoxopev iva kal cvvdoéacOanper). 
Compare Thomas a Kempis De imit. 
iii. 18, 3 Vita tua vita nostra: et per 
sanctam patientiam ambulamus ad te 
qui es corona nostra. Nisi tu nos 
precessisses et docuisses, quis sequi 
curaret ? 

apoparres eis] Vulg. aspicientes in, 
looking away from all that distracts 
on earth 7into...not only at the first 
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moment, but constantly during the 
whole struggle. Contrast v. 1 drodé- 
pevot. Christ is always near and in 
sight. The word does not occur else- 
where in the N. T. or in the uxx. (4 
Mace. xvii. 10); but see dwéBremev c. 
xi. 26; and compare Arrian, Epict. ii. 
19, 29 els rov Geov ahopavres ev mavri 
puKp® kai peydd@ ; and id. iii. 24, 16. 
Clement uses drevifew eis frequently : 
I Cor. 7,9; 19 &e. 

Theophylact expresses the thought 
tersely: éayv Oékopev padeiv rd rpéxew 
d0 vmoporis, mpos Tov Xpiorov apopa- 
pev, domep of réxvas pavOdavovres mpds 
Tovs OiwWackdAovs. 

In one form or other the hope of 
the vision of God has been the support 
of the saints in all ages: Job xix. 26 f.; 
Ps, xvii. 15. 


to Tis wiotews... Incodv] Christ in - 


His humanity—Jesus—is ‘the leader 
and consummator of faith’ To Him 
our eyes are to be turned while we 
look away from every rival attraction. 
From Him we learn Faith. The 
‘faith’ of which the Apostle speaks is 
faith in its absolute type, of which he 
has traced the action under the Old 
Covenant. The particular interpreta- 
tions, by which it is referred to the 
faith of each individual Christian, as 
finding its beginning and final deve- 
lopment in Christ; or to the substance 
of the Christian Creed; are foreign 
to the whole scope of the passage, 
which is to shew that in Jesus Christ 
Himself we have the perfect example 
—perfect in realisation and in effect 
—of that faith which we are to imitate, 
trusting in Him. He too looked 
through the present and the visible to 
the future and the unseen. In His 
human Nature He exhibited Faith in 
its highest form, from first to last, and 
placing Himselfasit were at the head 


of the great army of heroes of Faith, 
He carried faith, the source of their 
strength, to its most complete per- 
fection and to its loftiest triumph. 

This ascription of ‘faith’ to the 
Lord is of the highest importance. for 
the realisation of His perfect human- 
ity. Comp. c. v. 8; ii. 13 ey® ecopat 
meoads em’ adt@; iii. 2; John y. 19; 
xi. 41. 

Chrysostom (with the Greek Fathers 
generally) limits the word to our 
faith: adrés év jyiv rhv rloriv eveOnker, 
avros thy dpxnv dédaxev. The Latin 
Vulgate translation necessarily led the 
Western Fathers to the same inter- 
pretation. 

dpx. kal reAevwrnv] Vulg. auctorem 
et consummatorem (O. L. principem 
et perfectorem). As ‘leader’ of 
Faith, Christ supported unparalleled 
sufferings in every stage of human 
life, and as ‘finisher,’ ‘consummator,’ 
He brought Faith to its sovereign 
power. The phrase has been com- 
pared with the Rabbinic 47939) Sqn. 
For dpynyés see c. ii. 10 note. Christ. 
is ‘leader’ and not ‘beginner’ only. 

The word reAecoryjs is not found 
elsewhere in the N. T. or in the rxx. 
or classical writers. It occurs in 
Greg. Naz. Orat. xl. in bapt. § 44, of 
the minister who baptizes; and in 
Methodius de Sim. et Anna 5, of God 
Who admits those who are initiated 
into the Christian mysteries. 

For the emphatic position of Incoidv 
at the end of the clause compare ii. 9 
note. 

Os avtl T. mp....katapp.| The nature 
of Christ’s example is indicated. The 
joy that was set before Him was ac- 
cepted as an equivalent (and more 
than an equivalent) for the sufferings 
which He endured. The joy was that 
of the work of redemption accom- 
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plished through self-sacrifice. The 
suffering was that of the cross, a death 
at once most painful-and most humi- 
liating. 

For the correspondence between 
the sufferings and the glory of Christ 
compare ii. 9; Phil. ii. 9 (do); Is. liii. 
11; and for avi v. 16; Matt. xvii. 27; 
xx. 28. Ipoxeipévns points to mpoxei- 
pevov aydva (v.1). For yapa (not a 
Pauline idea) see John xy. 11 note. 

Sravpés, which occurs here only in 
the Epistle, is used without the article, 
as in Phil. ii. 8, in order to fix atten- 
tion on the nature of the Death. 
Elsewhere 6 oravpés (Col. i. 20; ii. 14 
&c.) expresses the actual fact as well 
as the specific character of the Pas- 
sion. 

Sravpov, Theophylact says, rouréorw 
ovx amdds Odvarov GAda Tov éroveidi- 
oroyv, a punishment which Cicero spoke 
of as ‘crudelissimum teterrimumque’ 
(adv. Verr. vy. 64).. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 
18, 23. But what men count shame 
was seen by Christ in another light. 
From His position, raised infinitely 
above them, He could disregard their 
judgment. 

ev de&ia Te...Kexabixev| The contrast 
of tenses is significant. He endured 
...and hath sat down... The fact of 
suffering is wholly past but the issue 
of it abides for evermore. Contrast 
exadioey ¢. Viii. 1 note. For the per- 
fect see v. 3 note. 

Chrysostom says: opas 76 émaOXov; 
Omep kal 6 LadAos ypaper dyai (Phil. 
1 Ot): 

(Ecumeniussees inthewords Christ’s 
power to requite His servants : ixavis 
ovy kal dpetacOa vpas vrep tav bv 
avrov Odinpewy. 

It is impossible not to feel the pro- 
gress of thought in the phrases év 
SeEta THs peyatwovrns (i. 3), év d. rod 
Opovov tis peyar. (Vili. 1), ev d. rod 


cexdOtxev NAD,: éxdOucey 5. 


Oeov (x. 12), and here ev 6. tr. Op. Tov 
Geod. 

(b) The measure and the end of 
suffering (3—13). 

The example of the triumph of 
Christ through suffering leads to a 
further consideration of the work of 
suffering for the Christian. Suffer- 
ing is essentially a divine discipline. 
Under this aspect the author shews 
that the contemplation of Christ’s 
victory through suffering brings sove- 
reign support in affliction. 

(a) The sufferings of the Hebrews 
were not more than simple chastise- 
ments (3—6); and 

(8) Chastisement is the discipline 
of sons (7, 8). 

(y) He then characterises earthly 
and heavenly discipline (8, 9, 10), in 
the beginning and the end (11), and 

(8) draws a practical conclusion 
for the Hebrews in their trial (12, 13). 

(a) Sufferings as chastisements 
(3—6). 

Two thoughts are suggested by the 
consideration of Christ’s sufferings (3). 
The sufferings of the Hebrews were 
relatively slight (4); and all sufferings 
which come from God are the wise 
discipline of a Father (5, 6). So it 
was (the thought is implied though 
not expressed here) in some sense 
which we hardly grasp even in the 
case of Christ, the Son (v. 7 f.). 

At this point the image is changed. 
The thought is no longer of effort but 
of endurance; of the assault of a 
powerful adversary which must be 
met, and not of a struggle voluntarily 
sought. 

Chrysostom notices the use of differ- 
ent forms of consolation: gorw eidn 
mapakdnoews Ovo, évavria adArAots elvat 
Soxobvra...7d pev yap Srav moda Aéyo- 
pev memovOeva tivds...7d dé drav héyo~ 
pev Gre ov péya Tt mérovbas...kal TO pev 
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3For consider Him that hath en- 
dured such gainsaying by sinners 
against their own selves, that ye fail 
not through weariness, fainting in 
your souls: +ye have not yet resisted 
unto blood, contending against sin; 
Sand have ye forgotten the exhorta- 
tion that discourseth with you as 
sons, 

My son, regard not lightly the 

Lord’s chastening, 

Nor faint when thou art reproved 

by Him; 

°*For whom the Lord loveth He 

chasteneth, 

And scourgeth every son whom He 

recetveth ? 

3. dvadoyicacde yap...] Vulg. Reco- 
gitate enim... For consider Him that 
hath endured... Be patient, the writer 
says, look to Christ; for I charge you 
to consider His sufferings. If the 
eyes are steadfastly turned to Him 
(adopaévres) the believer cannot fail to 
ponder the vision and to estimate the 
power of His work in relation to Life. 
That is sufficient in order that Chris- 
tians may support their afflictions. 
If the leader bears the brunt of the 
battle the soldier can follow. 

The use of yap with imp. implies 
the result of the comparison. 

The word dvadoyifouat does not 
occur elsewhere in the uxx. or N.T. 
It is common in classical Greek, and 
expresses in particular the careful 
estimate of one object with regard to 
another. Plat. Thect. p. 186 A (advan. 
Ta yeyovora...mpos Ta wéANovra); Resp. 
x. 618¢. The use here in respect of 
a person and not of a thing is remark- 
able. The writer seems to say ‘Con- 
sider Christ, reckoning up His suffer- 
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ings point by point, going over them 
again and again, not the sufferings on 
the Cross only, but all that led up to 
it’ This is to be done once for all 
(dvadoyicacbe not dvaoyitea be). 

Tov Toaur. Dropep....avTiroylav| Him 
that hath endured such gainsaying, 
such opposition as shewed itself in the 
infliction of the most cruel shame and 
death, in comparison with which your 
sufferings are insignificant. 

For the use of the perfect (vrope- 
Hevynkora) in connexion with the 
abiding results of Christ’s work the 
following passages should be carefully 
studied: 


0. 2 (kexdOtxev): i. 4 (kexAnpovdun- 
kev); li. 9 (jAaTT@pévor ... €orehave- 
pévov); 18 (wérovbev); iv. 14 (SteAnrv- 
Oora); 15 (emepacpévov); vii. 26 
(kexwptopevos); 28 (rereAcmpévov); ix. 
26 (mehavépwrat). 


Compare c. vii. 6 (note) for the use 
of. the perfect generally. 

The remarkable reading vd rév 
Gp. eis éavt. gives the idea expressed 
in Num. xvi. 38, ‘sinners against 
their own selves.’ The definite form 
(m6 rev apapt. not vd’ auapr.) de- 
scribes the representative class in the 
great crisis of the nation’s history. 
“Apaptavey eis is the common con- 
struction (Luke xv. 28 &c.). 

Theodoret strangely joins eis avrovs 
with dvaXoyicacbe: TO cis avrovs dvri 
Tov eis Eautovs. oyicacbe, yal, rap’ 
dp avrois... 

For the word dyrioyia, which corre- 
sponds to 27 in Pss. xvii. (xviii.) 44; 
XXX. (Xxxi.) 21, compare Jude 11; John 
xix. 12; Luke ii. 34; Acts xxviii. 19; 
Tit. 1. 93 ii. 9. 

The opposition in words is the 
beginning of every form and act of 
opposition. 
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wa pi Kdunte...€kAvopevor] The 
final failure comes from continuous 
weakening. The moral strength is 
enfeebled little by little (ékAvomevor 
as contrasted with ékdvudévres). So 
it may be that those who, like the 
Hebrews, had begun well are unable 
to sustain the long stress of the con- 
flict. 

For the use of éxAvecOas see v. 5; 
Gal. vi 9; Matt. xv. 32. 

The rhythm of the sentence seems 
to be decisive for the connexion of 
tais . v. with éxdvouevor. Comp. 
Polyb. xx. 4 dvémecov rais yp. Kapveuv 
is used absolutely James vy. 15. 

Theophylact gives the general sense 
very happily: 1d dvadoyicacOa rov 
Xpiorov Tovere judy tas Wuxas Kal 
veup@oet Kal ovK eae exNeAvoOa Kal 
amayopedaa mpos tas Opes. 

4. ovme...avtixaréotnre...| The suf- 
ferings of the Hebrews are contrasted 
with those of Christ. Their struggle 
had not yet been to death. At th 
same time it is implied (ova) that 
they must be prepared for a deadly. 
encounter. 

The statement is in no way opposed 
to the view that the Epistle was ad- 
dressed. to a Palestinian Church out 
of which St Stephen and St James 
had suffered martyrdom. The recol- 
lection of what these early witnesses 
had borne would in fact add point to 
this exhortation to the second gene- 
ration of the Church. 

a pos Thy Gy. dyrayov. | The conflict 
of the Hebrews is spoken of as a con- 
flict with sin rather than sinners (2. 3), 
in order to emphasise its essential 


éxdu.: éxdeAupuevot 


character (even believers are ‘sinners’) 
and to include its various forms. 


Christians had to contend primarily, 


with open enemies whose assaults 


seem to be contemplated here in péypes. 


aivaros. At the same time there is 
an inward struggle which cannot be 
wholly overlooked, though this did 
not involve literally ‘a resistance to 
blood.’ 

There is no authority for giving a 
metaphorical sense to péxpis aiparos 
(‘to the uttermost’), and such a sense 
would be pointless here. Comp. 2 Mace. 
xiii. 14. The words of Phil. ii. 8 péype 
Gavadrov seem to be present to the 
thoughts of the writer. 

Both the words davtixatacriva and 
dvrayeviferOa are classical, but the 
latter does not occur elsewhere in 
the Greek Scriptures. The balance 
of the sentence requires mpos tiv ap. 
to be taken with dvraywri¢opuevor. The 
imagery of the arena still floats before 
the writer's mind. For the simple 
dyoviterOa see 1 Tim. vi. 12; 2 Tim. 
iv. 7 (1 Cor, ix. 25); émaywviter Oa 
Jude 3. 

The personification of sin (dvrayan¢. 
mpos THY dy.) is natural and common: 
James i.15; Rom. vi. 12 ff. ’Avrixaré- 
ote oiov eis mapdragw, eis moAepov, bs 
kat Tis duaptias avOerrdons (Cicum.). 
Sin is one whether it shew itself 
within, in the Christian himself (v. 1), 
or without, as here, in his adversaries. 

For the difference between 7} auapria 
and duapria see ili. 13; v I (4 du.) 
and iv. 15; ix. 26 note, 28; x. 6, 8, 
18; xi. 25; xiii, 11 (dy.). See also 
Additional Note on i. 3. 
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5. Kal exdéAnobe ris maparn.... | 
and have ye forgotten the exhortation 
(Vulg. consolationis)...? Itis doubtful 
whether the sentence is to be taken 
interrogatively or affirmatively (and 
ye have forgotten). The former in- 
terpretation gives the most forcible 
sense. The question pleads against 
the forgetfulness which it implies ;. and 
still it is in form less severe than a 
statement. 

The idea of sapaxdnow (as of 
mapakAnros) goes beyond any single 
rendering. The divine word, to 
which appeal is made, is at once an 
encouragement and a consolation. 
Sufferings are tempered by the pro- 
vidence of God, and they are a sign 
of sonship. 

*ExdavOdvecOa: occurs here only in 
the Greek Scriptures. It is in classical 
writers from Homer downwards. 

yris...dvadéyera| that discourseth 
with you as sons. The utterance of 
Scripture is treated as the voice of 
God conversing with men. Through 
the written word the Wisdom of God 
addresses us. 

This peculiar use of dcadéyerOae 
does not occur elsewhere in N. T., but 
the personification in Gal. iii. 8 (mpoi- 
dodca 7 ypad7) is even bolder. 

For 7rvs see ii. 3 note. 

vié pov...| Prov. iii 11 f Comp. 
Job v.17. Philo quotes the words de 
congr. erud. grat. § 31 (i. 544 M.) otra 
rol 1 mova Kaxkwots (Deut. villi. 2) 
apeAmov eorw...evOev & epol Soxet ris 
trav pornrdv Moiaéws, dvona Eipnukés, 

Ww. oH 


om pov D,*. é&. b. av. Dy. 


os matpi@ yAdcon Sadouev xadeirat, 
avat, Maideias Geod, vig, ui) dAvyépet... 
ovTws dpa 1 émimAnkis Kal vovdecia 
kaov vevomorat, dore OV avths 7 mpods 
Oeov oporoyia ovyyévera yiyvera, ti yap 
oixevorepov vid maTpos 7) viod marpi ; 

In a remarkable passage Epictetus 
claims for man a divine sonship: d:ari 
he) etry Tis avrov Kéoopuov (a citizen of 
the Universe); Siari py vidv tod Oeod ; 
Siaré dé hoBnOjnoerai re Trav yivopever 
év avOpemois; ...7d dé Tov Oedy Trounriy 
éxew Kai marépa Kat Kndepudva ovkért 
npas e€aipnoerac AvuTay Kal PdBor; 
(Dissert. i. 9, 6 f.). 

ui) ddcydpe] Vulg. Hebr. DNpA by 
regard not lightly: Do not make it 
of little account; do not neglect to 
consider its real scope and end. 

The verb odvywpetv does not occur 
again in the Greek Scriptures. For 
exAvou SCC V. 3. 

6. paorvyoi] The Lxx. read ND, 
which the Masoretic text points 183 
(as a father), as if it were some form 
from 182 ‘he was pained.’ 

For madevew compare 1 Tim. i. 
20. 
(8) Chastisement is the discipline 
of sons (7, 8). 

7It is for chastening ye endure; vt 
ts as with sons God dealeth with you. 
For what son is there whom his 
Sather chasteneth not? *° But if ye are 
without chastening, whereof all have 
become partakers,then are ye bastards 
and not sons. 
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éote maidelas is méeToxor yeyovact TravTes, apa voOot 


7 els matdelay vrouévere NA Vg syr Vg me the: (mapad.) eis mad. | dropelvare DS 


(recepit in disciplinam | perseverare d -ate e): el mad. drop, S. 
8 vd0por A. 


the: +éorly SD, syr vg me. 


7 ets a. drop. | Vulg. in disciplina 
perseverate. The clause may be either 
imperative or indicative. The absence 
of a connecting particle in the next 
clause favours the latter view. J¢ is 
for chastening ye endure; tt is as 
with sons God dealeth with you. The 
divine purpose is unquestionable, but 
at the same time the efficacy of the 
discipline depends on the spirit with 
which it is received. Patient endur- 
ance alone converts suffering into a 
beneficent lesson. ’Ezeid7) tocadra 
émadere Kaka, vopicere rt apjnKey Vas o 
beds Kal pucet ; ef py emadere, Tore ede 
Tovro vmomrevey (Chrys.). Compare 
Priscill. x. p. 133 ecce Deus dum cor- 
ripit diligit, et erudit potius peccati 
agnitione quam plectit. Comp. 2 Mace. 
vi. 12. 

The difference between savdeveuw 
and d.dackev is always clearly marked. 
Tladevew, the habitual rendering of 
1D’ in the xx. (about 4o times), 
suggests moral training, disciplining 
of the powers of man, while d:dacKew 
expresses the communication of a 
particular lesson. This force of ra:- 
devew is to be taken account of in 
Acts Vil. 22; xxii. 3. The training 
given by a great master is something 
far more than his teaching. 

The word sra:deia is used differently 
in this verse and the next. Disci- 
pline is here regarded as the end, 
and in the following verse as the 
means. The corresponding word D4) 
is used with like variation of meaning: 
eg. Prov. xxiii. 12, 13. For eis of the 
end see ¢. lv. 16; Vi. 16. ‘“Yzrouévew is 
used absolutely 2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 Pet. 
ii, 20; James v.11; Rom. xii. 12, 


a 


tls yap S*A vg 


os vi. 3. rpood.| The very fact that 
you suffer is, if you rightly regard it, 
an assurance of your sonship. You 


' can recognise in it the dealing of a 


| Father. 


The clause is independent. 
The title of privilege (vics) is naturally 


_ used: comp. ii. 10. The title réxvoy 


(-va) does not occur in the Epistle. 

The use of mpoodépecda in vpiv 
mpoogd. (Vulg. vobis offert se) is not 
found again in the Greek Scriptures; 
but it is common in classical writers 
and in Philo. 

It is worth observing again in this 
connexion that the absolute title of 
marnp is not given to God in the 
Epistle, except in the quotation i. 5. 
It is found in all the other groups of 
Books in the N. T. 

tis yap vi. ov od mad.] The words 
can be rendered either For who is 
a son whom his father...; or For 
what son ts there whom... The latter 
construction is more simple and ex- 
presses more distinctly the thought 
of suffering on the part of sons. 
Apoe. ill, 19 dcous day Pid edéyxo 
kat mradevo. 

Comp. Philo de Joseph. § 14 (ii. 
p. 52 M. réxva yynowa); de vit. Mos. i. 
§ 60 (ii. p. 132 M. viol yuijoror). 

8. «i d€ xwpis eore maidcias...ravres} 
The order of the words throws the 
emphasis on ywpis. All true sons, all 
who have ever realised this relation, 
have been made partakers in chasten- 
ing. The reference is apparently to 
divine sonship and not to human. 

The use of the compound perfect 
form péroxo. yeydvaow (comp. ¢. iii. 
14 note) shews that the chastisement 
was personally accepted and perma- 
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nent in its effects, and not simply a 
transitory pain teenies: per. eyévoy- 
To). Compare © II (yeyvpvacpevors) 5 3 
Iv. 15 memeipacpéevov: Matt. vy. 10 Se- 
Swoypévor. 

mares] Notandum autem quia fon 
omnis qui flagellatur filius est, sed 


omnis qui filius est flagellatur\ Primas. 


after Chrys.). 

dpa v0 éoré] Vulg. ergo adulteri 
...chen are ye bastards who stand in 
no recognised position towards their 
father as heirs to his name and for- 
tune: for their character he has no 
anxiety as for that of sons: they are 
without the range of his discipline. 
“Qotrep év Tais oikiats THY voOwv Kara- | 
Ppovovow ot matépes Kav pndev pavOa- 
hele) Kav pa evdofor yivevra, Tov de) 
ynoiwv evexey vidv Sedoixace pymore 


padvpnowot, Toto Kal éml Tov mapdr- \ 
For dpa see c. iv. 9~ 


tos (Chrys.). 
note. 

(y) Characteristics of earthly and 
heavenly discipline (9—11). 

' he thought of filial discipline on 
earth, which has been already intro- 
duced (v. 8), is followed out in some 
detail in order to illustrate the obli- 
gations and issues of the discipline of 
God. The discipline of God answers 
to greater claims (v. 9), and is direct- 
ed by higher wisdom to a nobler end 
(v, 10), than belong to natural parents. 
And while all discipline alike is pain- 
ful to bear we are taught by experi- 
ence to look to its issue (v. 11). 

9Furthermore we had the fathers 
of our flesh to chasten us, and we 
gave them regard: shall we not 
much rather be in subjection to the 
Father of spirits and live? *For 
awhile they chastened us as tt pleased 


9 elra: ef O€ syr veg. 


them for a few days, He chastens us 


Jor our profit that we may receive 


of His holiness. ™ All chastening for 
the present seemeth to be not joyous 
but grievous; but afterward it yield- 
eth peaceable fruit to them that have 
been exercised thereby, even the fruit 
of righteousness. 

9. etra... everpemsueba] Further- 
more we had the fathers of our flesh 
to chasten us,and we gavethem regard 
... This particle e¢rahas been taken as an 
interrogative: ‘Is it so then that we 
had...,’ according to common classical 
use, but in this case the following 
sentence would naturally begin with 
kal (kat od mod waddAov). It is better 
therefore to regard it as introducing 
a second argument: further, yet a- 
gain. In v.8 the apostle has shewn 
the universality of filial discipline: 
he now shews in what spirit it should 
be borne, drawing his conclusion from 
natural experience. There is no ex- 
act parallel in the N. T. to this use of 
eira, which is used in enumerations 
(eg. I Cor. xii. 28; xv. 5, 7) as well as 
in sequences (¢.g. Mk. iv. 28). 

The word madevtys (Vulg. erudi- 
tores) is found again in Rom. ii. 20; 
Hos. y. 2; Eeclus. xxxvii. 19. It ex- 
presses not only the fact of the disci- 
pline, but the parental office to exer- 
cise it. 

’Evrpémopa (Vulg. reverebamur) is 
found in Luke xviii. 2, 4; xx. 13 (and 
parallels). 

Tous Tarn 7. TaT.. TO T7aT. T. rv. | 
The fathers of our earthly, corporeal, 
being are contrasted with the Father 
of spirits, the Author not only of our 
spiritual being but of all spiritual 
beings (ray mvevy. not rod mv. rer). 
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Their limited relation to us (rijs o. 
nov) is contrasted with His universal 
power. By our spirit (v. 23) we have 
connexion with Him and with a higher 
order. We owe to Him therefore a 
more absolute subjection than to those 
from whom we derive the transitory 
limitations of our nature. 

The language is perhaps based upon 
Num. xyi..22, xxvii. 16 (uxx.) (6) deds 
TaY mVvevpdT@v Kal mdons capKos (Td 
avOperev). Comp. Clem. R. i. 58 6 
maven on7ns Oeds Kal Seomérns T@Y TVEU- 
pareay kal | Kupuos maons capKds. td. 59 
TOV mavrTos mvevparos Krlorny kal émi- 
ckorroy (and Lightfoot’ note); and 
Apoc. xxii. 6 6 Kupuos, 6 beds rév 
mvevpar av TOV mpoprray. 

OU TOAD pu...kal (Hoopev;| The form 
of this clause is different from that of 
the clause to which it corresponds. 
Instead of saying r@ O€ m. r. mv. ovx 
vmoray., the writer brings forward 
the overwhelming superiority of the 
obligation (ov moAd paddAov). So also 
the careful regard (éverpemdueba) due 
to an earthly parent is contrasted 
with the complete submission due to 
God (vmroraynobpeda). 

For the use of pév without dé fol- 
lowing compare Luke xxii. 22; Col. 
iE, ae). 

Such absolute subjection is crowned 
by the highest blessing (kat (joopev). 
True life comes from complete self- 
surrender. As the One Son fulfilled 
His Father’s will and lives through 
Him, so the many sons live through 
His life in obedience to Him: John 
vi. 57 (dca), xiv. 15, 19. This life is 
given on the part of God, but it 
has to be realised by the individual: 
1 John vy. 16. 

Compare the striking words of 
Theophylact: kat (joopev mpooébnkev 
wa dein Ste 6 dvuméraxtos o8dé CF. 
e&w yap éort tov Geod ds éort Con: and 
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(Ecumenius: rovro yap (wm To dmore- 
Tax au 6e6. 

The phrase 6 matip Tov TvevpaTov 
is quite general, the Father of spirits 
embodied, disembodied, unembodied. 
The context, which regards disobedi- 
ence as possible, seems to exclude 
the idea that ra mvedpara means only 
the spirits in conscious, willing, fel- 
lowship with God. 

The mvedpa corresponds with the 
odp&, in the narrower sense, aS an 
integral element in man’s nature. By 
the latter he is bound to the line of 
ancestors who determine the condi- 
tions of his earthly life (vii. 5, 10 
note): by the former he stands in 
immediate connexion with God. 

The Greek Fathers are vague in 
their interpretation of the phrase, as 
Chr. ysostom : TO marpl TOV mvevparey. 
frou TOV Xapiopar av Reyer irow TOV 
edxav (leg. ruydv) rot Tév dowpatev 
duvdueor. Theophylact adds to ya- 
piopdrey and dowparav duvdpeor, 7, 
dmep Kal oikevorepov, Tay Wuxav. Theo- 
doret: marépa mvevparey Tov mvevpa- 
TuKov TaTépa KékAnkey Os TOY TYEvPA- 
TUKOY XapLopaTaY mynV. 

The later Latin Fathers speak more 
decidedly: Pater spirituum, id est. 
creator animarum, Deus omnipotens 
est, qui bona creavit, primum ex ni- 
hilo, deinde vero ex elementis, corpora 
hominum aliorumque animalium. A- 
nimam vero hominis ex nihilo creavit 
et creat adhuc; non est enim pro- 
bandum quod anima pars deitatis 
sit ; quoniam. deitas increata est, 
anima autem creatura est. Idcirco 
autem omnipotentem Deum creatorem 
animarum appellat, non corporum, 
cum omnium creator sit quia...anima 
...semper a Deo ex nihilo creatur 
(Primas.). 

10. The method of human disci- 
pline is as inferior to the method of 
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the divine discipline as the claims of 
the one are inferior to the claims 
of the other. 

The clauses in the verse are related 
inversely : 

mpos OALyas 1juépas 

kata TO SoKxody 
emt TO cupépor 

eis TO peradaBelv tis aytornros avrod. 
- The discipline of the human father 
is regulated ‘according to his plea- 
sure.’ Hven when his purpose is best, 
he may fail as to the method, and his 
purpose may be selfish. But with 
God, for His part, purpose and accom- 
plishment are identical ; and His aim 
is the advantage of His children. 
The spiritual son then may be sure 
both as to the will and as to the 
wisdom of his Father. 

Again the discipline of the earthly 
father is directed characteristically 
to the circumstances of a transitory 

_tife: (mpds 6d. nu. ‘with a view to a 
few days,’ ‘for a few days, in the 
final sense of ‘for’): that of the 
heavenly Father has in view the par- 
ticipation of His son in His own eter- 
nal nature (comp. 2 Pet. i. 4), ‘after 
His likeness.’ 

The interpretation of mpos 6d. ny. 
(Vulg. in tempore paucorum dierum) 
simply of the short period of life 
during which the paternal discipline 
both of man and God lasts (‘for a 
few days’ in the temporal sense of 
‘for’) seems to introduce a thought 
foreign to the context. To insist 
on the brevity of human discipline 
would be to weaken the argument, 


which rests on general relations. 
The discipline of the earthly parent 
is for a short time, and that which 
the discipline directly regards is short 
also. 

For the use of mpds compare 2 I1 
(pos TO mapov) 5 1 Tim. iv. 8 (mpos 
driyov). Notantur dies non solum ii 
quos durat ipsa disciplina sed ad quos 
disciplinee fructus pertinet (Bengel). 

With én ro cupdépov compare I 
Cor. xii. 7 rpos ro cupdepov. The word 
dy.orns occurs again 2 Cor. i. 12; pe- 
TadaBeiv, c. vi. 7. With the general 
idea compare Philo, Leg. Alleg. i. § 13 
(i. 50) piAddapos dv 6 Beds xapicerar 
Ta ayaOa mac Kal Trois jun Tedelots, 
mpokadovpevos avrovs els pweTovolav Kal 
Ghdov aperis. 

So Chrysostom says of our relation 
to God: pirovpeda ovx iva haByn GAN 
iva 56. And God gives that which 
He is: 1 Pet. i. 15 f. (Lev. xi. 44); 
Matt. v. 48. 

Il. aoa pev raid....Aumns| Yet the 
fruit of discipline is not gained at 
once. All chastening, the divine no 
less than the human, seemeth, even 
though it is not so in its essence, for 
the present, looking at that only, to 
be not joyous but grievous. It might 
have been supposed that divine dis- 
cipline would be free from sorrow. 
But this also is first brought under 
the general law and then considered 
in itself. 

For xapas (Avmns) etva, see X. 39, 
note. 

Borepov Sé...duxar.] yet, afterward it 
yieldeth, as its proper return (dzodi- 
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doo, comp. Apoc. xxii. 2), peaceable 
Sruit to them that have been exer- 
cised thereby, even the fruit of right- 
COUsNess. 

The conflict of discipline issues in 
that perfect peace which answers to 
the fulfilment of law. Castigator de- 
monstrat se fideliter fecisse: castiga- 
tus id agnoscit et gratiam habet: 
inde pax (Bengel). 

In the Lxx. dodidovat most com- 


monly represents 2°W7] (over 50 times), 
less frequently ody’ (over 20 times), 


and {Nl(21 times). It suggests that 


there is a claim in response to which 
something is given. Comp. Acts iv. 


33- 

For the singular capmov see Matt. 
li 8, 10; elpnukos (Vulg. pacatisst- 
mum), which is common in the Lxx., 
occurs again James iii. 17. For the 
perfect yeyupvacpevors, see v. 8 note; 
and for the image Chrysostom’s note : 
opas mas Kal evprpe@ dvdpare Kéexpynrar; 
apa yupvacia éotiv 7 mraeia, Tov aOAn- 
Thy ioxupov épyafopern kat dxatayo- 
worov €v Tois ayaa Kal duayor ev Tois 
ToAépous. 

The word d:cacocdvns stands impres- 
sively at the end (James ii. 1,77s Soéns), 
explaining and summing up what has 
been said generally: peaceful fruit 
—eyen the fruit of righteousness, 
that is, consisting in righteousness. 
Comp. James iii, 18; 2 Tim. iv. 8; 
c. ix. 15; x. 20. Peace and righteous- 
ness both in different ways correspond 
to the issue of perfect discipline, 
through which all action becomes the 
expression of obedience to the divine 
will. Compare Is. xxxii. 17. 

There is a striking parallel to the 
thought in a saying of Aristotle pre- 
served by Diogenes Laert.: rijs mat 


deias rds pév picas etvat mixpas, yAvKeis 
dé rods Kaprovs (Diog. Laert. v. 18). 

(8) Practical conclusion for the 
Hebrews in their trial (12, 13). 

% Wherefore set right the hands 
that hang down and the palsied knees ; 
Band make straight paths for your 
Jeet, that the limb which is lame be 
not put out of joint, but rather be 
healed. 

12. 616...) Wherefore since dis- 
cipline is necessary, painful, and salu- 
tary, provide, as you can, that it may 
be effectual. Strengthen where it is 
possible those who are called to en- 
dure it; and remove from their way 
stumbling-blocks which can be re- 
moved. 

The Apostle urges those who were 
themselves in danger to help others. 
in like peril. Such efforts are the 
surest support of the tempted. 

The figurative language which he 
borrows from various parts of the 
O. T. suggests the manifold strength- 
ening of powers for conflict (‘hands’) 
and for progress (‘knees’); and also 
the removal of external difficulties. 
Ai pev xeipes évepyeias, of dé mddes 
Kumoews a¥uBorov (Theophylact). 

The images are found Is. xxxv. 3; 
Ecclus. xxv. 23 (xeipes mapeipéevar kat 
yovara mapaheAvpéva). For mapeupévas 
and mapakeAvpéva compare Deut. xxxii. 
36; 2 Sam. iv. 1 (uxx.); for dvopOd- 
gate (Vulg. erigite) Ps. xx. (xix.) 9; 
Lk. xiii. 13 ; Acts xv. 16 (Amos ix. 11). 

13. kal rpox....] Vulg. e¢ gressus 
rectos facite pedibus vestris. The 
phrase is taken from Proy. iv. 26 
opOas tpoxids molec gois moot Kal Tas 
odovs oov KarevOuve (722 Sapp pop Le. 
make plain (straight) the path of thy 
foot). The words may be rendered 
‘make straight paths for your feet,’ 
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ie. for the feet of the whole society 
to tread in; or ‘with your feet,’ as 
giving a good example to others. 
Chrysostom says apparently in the 
latter sense: dp0d, hyoi, Badifere Sore 

py emerabivas Thy xodeiav; and this 
is the meaning given by the Latin 
Vulgate. But the context favours 
the first rendering. The thought 
seems to be that of a road prepared 
to walk in without windings or stum- 
bling-blocks: Matt. iii. 3. 

For the image generally compare 
Philo, de migrat. Abr. § 26 (i. p. 458 
M.). 


Theword rpoyia (orbita, wheel-track) 
is found in Lxx. only in the book of 


Proverbs as the translation of Sav 


Gir: iv. 115 V- 6, 21): 

The common reading (oujcare) 
gives an accidental hexameter. 

iva pn ro x.| that the limb which is 
lame be not put out of joint. The 
more exact form would be wa 70 x. 
py éxrp., but the negative is attracted 
(as it were) to the final particle. 
Comp. 1 Tim. vi. 1. By 10 yoddov 
(Vulg. claudicans) the apostle de- 
scribes the lame memberin the Church, 
who is unable to stand or walk firmly 
on his way. Compare 1 K. xviii. 21. 
The ‘halting’ of the Hebrews ‘between 
two opinions’ is the characteristic type 
of their weakness. 

The word éxrpémeca is elsewhere 
found in the Greek Scriptures in the 
sense of ‘being turned out of the way’; 
and it is commonly so interpreted here 
(Vulg. erret); but there is no obvious 
fitness in adding to ‘lameness’ the 
idea of ‘straying, and the sense ‘put 
out of joint’ has adequate support, 
and the addition of ia@7, which has 
no connexion with ‘straying,’ seems 
to require it. Hippocr. de offic. med. 
vi. p. 745 H. (in discussing the treat- 
ment of injured limbs) Oéors dé pad- 


"4EipHNHN AldKeTe fLeTA TavTwY, Kal TOY 


daxs, ouahn, a dvdpporros Toloww e€éxoucr 
Tob o@paros, olov mrepyy kat icxio, os 
pyre dvakharat pyre éxrpémerat (?-nra.). 

(2) 14—17. The necessity of peace 
and purity. 

The special exhortations which arose 
directly from circumstances of trial 
and discipline lead on to directions 
of a general character. The duty of 
mutual help (v. 13) naturally suggests 
the consideration of the power of 
mutual influence (wv. 14—18); and 
this, in the actual state of society, 
gives occasion to a solemn warning 
as to the irremediable consequences 
of faithlessness (v. 17). 

4 Follow after peace with all men, 
and the sanctification without which 
no man shall see the Lord; looking 
carefully lest there be any man that 
JSalleth back from the grace of God ; 
lest any root of bitterness springing 
up trouble you, and through this the 
many be defiled ; ‘lest there be any 
Jornicator, or profane person as 
Esau, who for one mess of meat sold 
his own birthright. For ye know 
that even afterward, when he wished 
to inherit the blessing, he was rejected 
—for he found no place for repent- 
ance—though he sought tt diligently 
with tears. 

14. ip. didk....Kal Tov ay....] Ps. 
xxxiv. 14; 1 Pet. iii. 11; Rom. xii. 18. 
The writer extends his view to the 
wider relations of life; and the two 
commands which he gives express the 
aim and the necessary limitation of 
the Christian’s intercourse with ‘the 
world.’ The Christian seeks peace 
with all alike, but he seeks holiness 
also, and this cannot be sacrificed for 
that. 

The parallel with Rom. xii. 18 sug- 
gests that ravray must not be limited 
in any way. On the other hand the 
next verse takes account only of mem- 
bers of the Christian society. But 
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the thought of dyiacycs supplies a 
natural transition from a wider to a 
narrower view. The graces of purity 
and peacemaking are the subjects of 
two successive beatitudes: Matt. v. 
‘Si ACOy 

The use of didxere marks the eager- 
ness and constancy of the pursuit. 
Compare 1 Pet. iii. 11 (Ps. xxxiv. 15) 
Qytncdra cipnyny kal Swwkdr@ avrny 
(BT). Hlsewhere the metaphori- 


cal use of the word in the N. T. is 
confined to St Paul. Avdkere, rouvréore 
kal oppo ovoay Thy eipnyny omovddcere 
xatahaBeiv (Theophlct). 

For rév dyacpoy (Vulg. sanctimo- 
niam) compare v. 10; Rom. vi. 16, 22. 
The definite article (again only 1 
Thess. iv. 3) marks the familiar Chris- 
tian embodiment of the virtue. (Con- 
trast the anarthrous ¢ipyynv.) 

The word dyacpes is peculiar to 
Biblical and Ecclesiastical Greek. It 
occurs rarely in the Lxx. (not in Ley. 
xxiii. 27 according to the true read- 
ing). On the idea see c. ix. 13, note. 
Perhaps it may be most simply de- 
scribed as the preparation for the 
presence of God. Without it no man 
shall see the Lord, that is, Christ, for 
whose return in glory believers wait: 
c. ix. 28. For dwera see Matt. v. 8; 
1 John iit.2; 1 Cor. xiii, 12; Hx. 
xxxiii. 19 ff. (Judg. xiii. 22); and for 
Tov KUpLoy, C. Vill. 2 note. 

15, 16. The conditions of social 
intercourse impose upon Christians 
the obligation of constant watchful- 
ness lest the unchristian element 
should communicate its evil to the 
Church. + 

The three clauses py tis dor. d7o..., 
By Tis pi€a.... Tus mopvos... are in 
some sense bound together by the 
use of a finite verb in the second 
only. At the same time the element 


15 +a pris D,*. 


of evil is presented in successive stages 
of development. At first it is want of 
progress: this defect spreads as a 
source of positive infidelity: at last 
there is open contempt of duties and 
privileges. 

The first and third clauses may be 
treated as parallel with the second, 
so that evoyA7 is taken with all three; 
or (which seems a simpler construc- 
tion) 7 may be supplied in them, so 
that they become independent clauses: 
‘lest there be any among you falling 
short...lest there be among you any 
fornicator...’ In Deut. xxix. 18 the 
yerb expressed is éeoriv: ‘whether 
there be...’; but ¢voyA7 more naturally 
suggests 7 here. 

15. émckomovvres py Tis VOT....| 
(1 Pet. vy. 2; not. in txx. Vulg. con- 
templantes.) 

The word émickorotvres expresses 
the careful regard of those who occupy 
a position of responsibility (as a phy- 
sician, or a superintendent). Hach 
Christian shares this in due degree. 
My) roivuy mayra emt rovs didacKadovs 
emippimrere* pn mavta emt Tods Tyou- 
pevous: Suvace kal duets, pyoiv, addy- 
Rous ofkodopety (Chrys.). M7 povoy 
b€ éavrdy adda cal adAdAndrov emipedei- 
oe, kal Toy KAovodpevoy Umepeidere Kat 
Tov xeupaywylas Sedpevov larpevoare 
(Theodt.). 

In vorepeiv dé rips x. t. 8. the idea 
seems to be that of falling behind, 
not keeping pace with the movement 
of divine grace which meets and stirs 
the progress of the Christian (c. y. 
11). The present participle describes 
a continuous state and not a single 
defection. 

The construction vorepeiv dro twos 
marks a ‘falling back’ from that with 
which some connexion exists, implying 
a moral separation, while vcrepeiv 
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twos expresses actual defect only, a 
falling short of. 

Compare Eccles. vi. 2 (Lxx.) ovk 
€oTt voTepay TH WuyH adrod ard ravrés 
ov émOvpet. Compare Lcclus. vii. 34 pun) 
vorépet ard KAaOvTm@r. 

Theophylact applies the words to 
Christians as fellow-trayellers on a 
long journey : kabatep 6ddy Twa pak- 
pay devoyray airdy év cvvodia mod}, 
noi, Bdémere pn (whether) tis dré- 
pewvev. 

py tis p. 1....evoxdj] The image is 
taken from Deut. xxix. 17 f. The 
original connexion points to the perils 
of allurements to serve strange gods. 

The ‘root’ is personal (1 Mace. i. 10 
pi€a duapt@dds ’Avr. Emi.) and not 
doctrinal: a pernicious man and not 
& pernicious opinion. Compare Acts 
Vili. 23, 

The phrase ‘root of bitterness’ (as 
distinguished from ‘bitter root’) ex- 
presses the product and not simply 
the quality of the root itself. Ovk 
eime mipKa GANG meKplas, THY péev yap 
mukpay pitav ett Kapmrovs éveykely yAv- 
keis, Thy dé mukpias pifav...ovK gore 
an yAuKdy éveyxeiy Kkapmév (Chrys.). 

The clause ava dvovea adds a vivid 
touch to the picture. The seed, the 
root, lies hidden and reveals its power 
slowly (pve Lk. viii. 6, 8). 

For the image compare Ign. Eph. 
10 iva py tov StaBoAov Borayn tis 
evpeOn ev viv. td. Trall.6; Philad. 1. 

The word éevoydciy occurs again in 
N. T. in Luke vi. 18. The pres. conj. 
évoxAn leaves it uncertain whether 
the fear of such a present evil is 
actually realised. [The strange co- 
incidence of letters between enoyAH 
and enyoAn of Deut. xxix. 18 cannot 
-escape notice. ] 


ol moddol NA: oddol & Dp. 


puavO. of modXdoi] the many be de- 
Jiled. The poisonous influence spreads 
corruption through the society. 

For puaivery see Tit. i. 15 (2 Pet. ii. 
10, 20); and for of roAXot—the many, 
the mass of men, the body considered 
in its members—Matt. xxiv. 12; Rom. 
Vo 15; 195) MIL 53 Vor, x17.0 992 
MOON Malis 7. 

16. yun) Tis mopvos F BEB. ds ’Hoad...} 
A question has been raised whether 
both mépvos and BéBndos are connect- 
ed with ’Hoad, or the latter only. 
The second view seems unquestion- 
ably to be right. Esau is presented 
in Scripture as the type of a ‘profane’ 
man, but he does not appear as mépvos 
either literally or metaphorically. The 
later Jewish traditions can hardly 
have a place here. And, yet again, 
the words of explanation which follow 
justify the epithet Bé@ndos, but they 
do not extend further. They imply 
therefore that mdpvos does not refer 
to him. 

Another question arises whether 
mopvos is to be taken literally or meta- 
phorically, of moral or religious im- 
purity. The word occurs again c. xiii. 
4 in the literal sense, and it is found 
only in this sense elsewhere in the 
N. T., though it naturally occurs in 
close connexion with idolatry: 1 Cor. 
War; ADOG Xxd- =O; xd TG. eho 
literal sense therefore is to be kept 
here as following out the thought of 
ayiacpos (v. 14). The obstacles to 
holiness are gathered up under two 
heads, those which centre in the man 
himself, and those which concern his 
view of the divine gifts. A man may 
fail by personal impurity: he may 
fail also by disregard of the blessings 
of God. Esau is a characteristic 
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example of the latter form of sin, 
as one who by birth occupied a posi- 
tion of prerogative which he reck- 
lessly sacrificed for an immediate and 
sensuous pleasure. The Hebrews, on 
their part, might also barter their 
blessings as firstborn in the Church 
for the present outward consolations 
of the material Temple service. Peace 
with Judaism might be bought at the 
price of Christian holiness. 

The use of BeBnAos in the N, T. is 
limited: 1 Tim. i. 9; iv. 7; vi. 20; 
2 Tim. ii. 16; comp. Matt. xii. 5; 
Acts xxiv. 6. The word describes a 
character which recognises nothing 
as higher than earth: for whom there 
is nothing sacred: no divine reverence 
for the unseen. 

Esau appears in Scripture as the 
embodiment of this character. For 
one mess of meat (Vulg. propter 
unam escam), not only for a trans- 
itory and material price, but that 
the smallest, he sold his own birth- 
right (ra mpwrordKia éavrod). 

The language of the original nar- 
rative (Gen. xxv. 33 f.) is singularly 
expressive of the thoughtlessness of 


Esau, ‘21 922) op mv Son, kal 


épaye kal éme Kal dvacras dxeTo Kal 
ehavdicey "Head ta mpewroroxca. 

For the double portion of the first- 
born see Deut. xxi. 17 (1 Chron. y. 1). 

17. The neglect of privileges and 
responsibilities brings irreparable con- 
sequences. 

tore yap...dmedoxyuacbn| For ye 
know that even afterward, when he 
wished to inherit the blessing, he was 
rejected, Vulg. Scitote enim quoniam 
et postea...reprobatus est. The form 
iore, which is very rare in the N. T. 
(Eph. v. 5; James i. 19) is ambiguous. 


éavrod N*AC: aytoy N°D,*. 
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It may be (as Vulg.) imperative ; but 
the indicative makes an impressive 
appeal to the history with which the 
Hebrews were familiar. 

The consequences of Hsau’s act 
reached farther than he had cared 
to look (even afterward). In spite 
of his impulsive disregard of divine 
things he retained still some sense of 
God’s promise, and sought to secure 
what had naturally belonged to him. 
Thus his profane irreverence was seen 
in a new form. He paid no heed to 
his own act, but wished to occupy 
the position which he had voluntarily 
abandoned. He had sold the right 
of the first-born and yet, as if that 
were a trivial thing, he claimed to 
inherit the blessing which belonged 
toit. The use of cAnpovoyjoa empha- 
sises his sin. He asserted the prero- 
gative of birth, a gift of God, when he 
had himself recklessly surrendered it. 

dredoxiyiac6n| he was rejected by 
his father who confirmed the blessing 
which he had unknowingly given to 
Jacob. Isaac spoke what was indeed 
the judgment of God (Gen. xxvii. 33, 
37): SHdrov yap drt Kat 6 warp Kara 
Gedy drreSoxipacer adrdv (Theophlct). 

For drodoxipagew see 1 Pet. ii. 4; 
Luke ix. 22. 

per. yap T. odx edpev| for he found 
no place of repentance. The son who 
had sacrificed his right could not 
undo the past, and it is this only 
which is in question. No energy of 
sorrow or self-condemnation, however 
sincere, could restore to him the pre- 
rogative of the first-born. The con- 
sideration of the forgiveness of his 
sin against God, as distinct from the 
reversal of the temporal consequences 
of his sin, lies wholly without the 


argument. 
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The clause is to be taken paren- 
thetically : Esau was rejected—his 
claim to the blessing was disallowed 
—for he found no place of repent- 
ance—though he sought the blessing 
earnestly with tears. Equally abrupt 
parentheses are found v, 21 ; xiii. 17. 

‘A place of repentance’ is an 
opportunity for changing a former 
decision so that the consequences 
which would have followed from it 
if persisted in follow no longer. The 
repentance in such a case corresponds 
with the particular effects under 
consideration. It would be equally 
true to say that in respect of the 
privileges of the first-born which Esau 
had sold, he found no place for re- 
pentance, and that in respect of his 
spiritual relation to God, if his sorrow 
was sincere, he did find a place for 
repentance. 

The phrase locus penitenti@ is so 
used by the Roman jurists. A passage 
quoted by Wetstein (Ulpian ap. Corp. 
aCe ig. Xin lit. Vil..3 8 13) 18 
instructive, and offers a close parallel. 
A slave is to have his freedom if he 
pays ten aurez to his master’s heir on 
three several days. He offers them 
the first day ana they are refused ; 
and again on the second and third 
days with the same result. The heir 
has no power of refusing to receive 
the payment, and therefore the slave, 
haying done his part, is free. But a 
case is proposed where the slave has 
only ten awretinall. They have been 
refused on the first and second days: 
will they avail for the third payment ? 
The answer is in the affirmative : puto 
sufficere heec eadem et poenitentize 
heredi locum non esse: quod et Pom- 
ponius probat. 

The last words of Pliny’s letter to 
Trajan on the Christians are: ex quo 
facile est opinari quee turba hominum 
emendari possit, si sit locus pceni- 
tentie (pp. x. 97) Comp. Liv. 
xliy. 10. 

Meravolas réros is found Wisd. xii. 
Io kpivevy xara Bpaxyd €didovs romov 
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petavoias. Clem. ad Cor. i. 7 pera- 
voias rémov “Swxev 6 Seamdrns Tots Bov- 
Aopévors emiotpadfva én adrév. Tat. 
c. Gree. 15 7) rév Saydver imooracis 
ovk €xet petavoias Tomov ris yap Urns 
kal Tijs movnpias ciciv dmavydopara. 
Constit. Apost. ii. 38; v. 19. Comp. 
Acts xxv. I rdéos dmoXoyias. 

The rendering ‘he (Esau) found 
in Isaac no place for change of mind, 
though he sought it (the change of 
mind) earnestly—that is, he found his 
father firmly resolved to maintain 
what he had said,—is equally against 
the language and the argument. 

The avryv in the last clause can 
only be referred to evAcyiav. The 
phrase éex(nreiy perdvoay would be 
very strange, and if the writer had 
wished to express this form of thought, 
he would have said adrév with refer- 
ence tO peravoias romov, so that the 
object of éex¢nreiv and edvpiocxew might 
be the same. The reference to evdo- 
yiay on the other hand seems to be 
pointed by pera Saxpvov ext. Gen. 
XXVii. 38 dveBonoev hovn "Hoad kat 
éxXavoev. 

(3) 18—29. The character and ob- 
ligations of the New Covenant. 

This section forms a solemn close 
to the main argument of the Epistle. 
It offers a striking picture of the 
characteristics of the two Covenants 
summed up in the words ‘terror’ 
and ‘grace’; and at the same time, 
in harmony with the whole current of 
thought, it emphasises the truth that 
greater privileges bring greater re- 
sponsibility. The section falls into 
two parts: 

(a) The contrast of the position of 
Christians with that of the Israelites 
at the giving of the Law (18—24); 
and 

(0) The duties of Christians which 
flow from their position (25—29). 

(a) The contrast of the position of 
Christians with that of the Israelites 
at the giving of the Law (18—24). 

The writer first describes (a) the 
scene at Sinai; and then he describes 
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(8) the position of Christians (22— 
24). 

i ye are not come toa material 
and kindled fire, and to blackness, 
and darkness, and tempest, and the 
sound of a trumpet, and the voice of 
words ; which voice they that heard 
intreated that no word more should 
be spoken to them: *for they could 
not bear that which was enjoined, If 
even a beast touch the mountain tt 
shall be stoned ; and, so fearful was 
the appearance, Moses said, I exceed- 
ingly fear and quake. 

22 But ye are come to mount Zion, 
and to the city of the Living God, a 
heavenly Jerusalem, and to innu- 
merable hosts of angels Bin festal 
assembly, and to the church of the 
Jirstborn, enrolled in heaven, and to 
the God of all as Judge, and to spi- 
ruts of just men made perfect, and 
to the Mediator of a new Covenant 
even Jesus, and to the blood of sprink- 
ling that speaketh better than Abel. 

(a) The scene at Sinai (18—21). 

The description is designed to bring 
out the awfulness of the whole revela- 
tion which attended the making of 
the Old Covenant. Step by step the 
writer advances from the physical 
terrors by which it was accompanied 
(18—20) to the confession of the Law- 
giver himself (21), who alone of all 
prophets was allowed to speak to God 
face to face. 

18 ff. The peril of disregarding the 
Christian privileges, which have been 
indicated in the last section, is pro- 
portioned*to their greatness. There- 
fore the apostle says, ‘Endure, advance, 
aim at the highest purity, cherish the 
loftiest view of divine things, for ye 
are not come to a vision of outward 
awfulness, but ye are come to mount 
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Zion. You stand in view of heavenly 
glories immeasurably nobler than the 
terrors of Sinai. If then the people 
who were admitted to that revelation 
were charged to make every external 
preparation (Ex. xix. 14 f.), much 
more must you prepare yourselves 
spiritually. 

18. ov yap mpoced. Wr. kal kek. a] 
For ye are not come to a material 
(palpable) and kindled fire... Vulg. 
Non enim accessistis ad tractabilem 
et accensibilem (d ardentem et tracta- 
bilem) ignem. The position once taken 
(mpoondGere Deut. iv. 11) is presented 
as still retained. In this respect 
Christians were differently circum- 
stanced from those who heard the Law 
at Sinai. The Jews were forbidden 
to draw near: Christians shrank back 
when they were invited to approach. 
For the word mpooedGeciv see iv. 16 
note. 

The scene of the old legislation is 
described simply as ‘a palpable and 
kindled fire and blackness...2 The 
earthly, local, associations of the 
divine epiphany fall wholly into the 
background. That which the writer 
describes is the form of the revela- 
tion, fire and darkness and thunder, 
material signs of the nature of God 
(©. 29). Thus every element is one 
which outwardly moves fear; and in 
this connexion the mention of Sinai 
itself may well be omitted. The 
mountain is lost in the fire and smoke. 
It was, so to speak, no longer a moun- 
tain. It becomes a manifestation of 
terrible majesty, a symbol of the 
Divine Presence. 

The fire is outward, material, deri- 
vative. It is palpable, to be ‘felt,’ 
like the darkness of Egypt (Ex. x. 21. 
yernOjta oKéros...ynrapyrov oKdros), 
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and has been kindled from some other 
source. So Philo speaks of -xrupds 
ovpaviou popa xarv@ Babei ra ev KUKA@ 
avoxiacovros (de decal. § 11, ii. 187). 
The use of the partic. Wrndapepevos 
brings out that which was. felt in 
actual experience as distinguished 
from the abstract nature of the object. 

Chrysostom says ri 1d Wyradodpevov 
mip mpos Tov arndadyrov bedv; 6 Oeds 
yap judy, pyoiv, rip Karavadickov (0. 
29). 

Primasius expands this thought 
well: Non enim accessistis ad trac- 
tabilem et accessibilem (1. accensibilem) 
ignem, id est, non accessistis ad. visi- 
bile et palpabile lumen ignis, quod 
visu corporeo tractari possit, sicut de 
veteri Judaico populo legimus; sed 
ad invisibilem et incomprehensibilem 
Deum. 

kat yrope...| The several features 
of the awful manifestation are taken 
from Deut. iv. 11; v. 22; Ex. xix. 
16 ff. The ‘blackness’ ‘thick dark- 
ness’ (6 yvddos, DBI) was that into 
which Moses entered ‘where God was’ 
(Ex. xx. 21). Comp. Philo, de mut. nom. 
§ 2,1. 579; de vit. Moys. i. § 28, ii. 106. 

19. kal oddr. nx@...| The ‘sound 
of a trumpet’ is mentioned in Ex. xix. 
16; xx. 18; ai d€ odAmvyyes ws Baat- 
és mapdrtos* TovTO yap kal év TH Sev- 
tépa mapovoia ¢ora (Cicum.). Comp. 
Matt. xxiv. 31; 1 Thess. iv. 16. "Hyos 
occurs again Lk. iv. 37; Acts ii. 2. 
The ‘voice of words’ is mentioned in 
Deut. iv. 12. ” 

ns (sc. povis) of dxovoartes] Even 
that which was most intelligible, most 
human, the articulate voice, inspired 
the hearers with overwhelming dread : 


19 om. py N*. 


mpoobetvar A. 


which voice they that heard intreated 
that no word more should be spoken 
to them, that is by God Himself, but 
only through Moses (Ex. xx. 19). 

For rapyrncavro see v. 25; Acts 
XXV./ 123, 1 Dim. iv..7; 2) Tim, i).23; 
The word admits the construction 
with and without a negative particle 
(mapareio Oa mpooreOjvat and mapatr. 
pa) mpooreOqvac). For the former com- 
pare Lk. xxiii. 2; Rom. xv. 22; and 
for the latter 1 John ii. 22; Gal. v. 7. 
By avrois must be understood rots 
dxovoacw not rois dkovobciow, the 
hearers not the words. 

20. ovK éepov...] for they could 
not bear that which was enjoined... 
Vulg. non enim portabant quod dice- 
batur. Ex. xix. 12 f. The most im- 
pressive part of the whole command 
is taken to convey its effect: Jf even 
a beast... 

The form in which the command is 
conveyed (rd dvacrehAdpevov) presents 
it.as ringing constantly in their ears 
(quod dicebatur). The word Stacréd- 
AeoOa. does not occur again in the 
Epistles; elsewhere in the N. T. it is 
only used in the midd. sense: Mk. vii. 
36; viii. 15 &c. 

21. The fear which was felt by the 
people was felt also by the Lawgiver 
himself. 

And—so fearful was the appear- 
ance—Moses said... The parenthesis 
(see v. 17) is in the style of the writer. 
The variety and living fulness of the 
vision presented to Moses is expressed 
by the form rd davrafopevov. The 
word davrafecGa occurs nowhere else 
in the N. T. Comp. Wisd. vi. 17 
(Matt. xiv. 26 ddvracya). 
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éxpoBos ciyw...] Similar words were 
used by Moses in connexion with the 
worshipping of the golden calf Deut. 
ix. 19; but it is hardly possible that the 
writer of the Epistle transferred these 
directly to the scene at the giving of 
the Law, when the fear was due to 
circumstances essentially different. 
It is more likely that he refers to 
some familiar tradition in which the 
feelings of Moses were described in 
these terms. 

(8) The position of Christians (22 
—24). 

The view which the apostle gives 
of the position is marvellously full. 
The arrangement of the details is 
beset with great difficulties ; but, on 
the whole, that which is most sym- 
metrical appears to be the best. Thus 
the clauses are grouped in pairs 
mpoaeAnvvare 
Sidy dpe, Kat 

monet Oeod Cdvros, lepovoadnm érrov- 

pavig- 
Kal pupidow adyyéhoy mavyyipet, kal 
exkAnolia mpetordKey, dmroyeypappe- 
vey ev odpavois: 
kal kpity, Oe mavtoy, Kal 

mvevpace Oikaiwy TeTeAELopevorv, 
cat ScaOykns véas peoirn, Incod, Kab 

aipate pavticpod, Kpeitroy Aadodytt 

mapa Tov “ABed. 

According to this arrangement the 
development of thought may be pre- 
sented in the following form: 

I. The Christian Revelation seen 
in its fulfilment: from the divine 
side (22, 23 a). 

(a) The scene. 
(a) The Foundation. 
(6) The Structure. 


21 ot7w: ov D,*. qv: 4 S*. 
22 add: ob ydp A. 


(8) The persons. 
(a) Angels. 
(6) Men. 

Il. The Christian Revelation seen 
in its efficacy: from the human side 
(23 6, 24). ; 

(a) The judgment: earthly life 
over. 
(a) The Judge. 
(0) Those who have been per- 
fected. 
(8) The gift of grace: earthly life 
still lasting. 
(a) The Covenant. 
(6) The Atonement. 

There is, it will be noticed, a com- 
plete absence of articles. The thoughts 
are presented in their most abstract 
form. 

Theodoret sums up admirably the 
contrasts between the Old and the 
New: ekei, pyoi, déos, €vravOa dé éoptn 
kal mavnyupis* Kal éekeiva pev ev TH YN, 
tadra d€ év Tois ovpavois: ékei xudades 
avOpodronr, evradda dé pupiades dyyéhov: 
€xel Gmiorou Kal mapavopot, evradda ek- 
kKAngia mpwToToKey amoyeypapypever 
év Tols ovpavois Kal mvevpata dixaiwy 
TeTeNel@pevoy: exe OtaOykn madaid, 
évradda Kawn: eéxet Sovdos pecitns, 
évradéa vids: éxet aia adoyav, évraiba 
aipa duvov AoyiKov. 

22 ff. ddda mpoced....] Ye are not 
brought face to face with any repeti- 
tion of the terrors of Sinai; but ye 
are even now still standing in a 
heavenly presence, not material but 
spiritual, not manifested in elemental 


- powers but in living hosts, not finding 


expression in threatening commands 
but in means of reconciliation, in- 
spiring not fear but hope. Yet, it is 
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implied, that the awfulness of the 
position is not less but greater than 
that of the Israelites. 

For rpoceAndiOare see v. 18. 

’Exeivot ov mpoondOov GX méppobev 
€ioTikevoay: vpeis dé mpooeAndvOare. 
opas tiv vrepoyny; (Theophlct). In 
one sense the heavenly Jerusalem 
is already reached: in another sense 
it is still sought for: xiii. 14. 

(a) The scene to which Christians 
are come (22 @). 

22a. Sidy dper...emoup.] Over against 
‘the material and kindled fire’ of Sinai 
is set the mountain and city of God, 
His palace and the home of His peo- 
ple, shewn by images in the earthly 
Zion and Jerusalem. In this heavenly, 
archetypal, spiritual mountain and 
. city, God is seen to dwell with His 
own. He is not revealed in one pass- 
ing vision of terrible Majesty as at 
the giving of the Law, but in His 
proper ‘dwelling-place.’ Zion is dis- 
tinctively the ‘acropolis, the seat of 
God’s throne, and Jerusalem the city. 
Sometimes Zion alone is spoken of 
as the place where God exercises 
sovereignty and from which He sends 
deliverance. Ps. ii. 6; xlviii. 2; 1 2; 
Ixxvili. 68; ex. 2; (iii. 45 xv. 1); Is. 
XVili. 7; sometimes Zion and Jeru- 
salem are joined together: Mic. iy. 
1 ff; Joel ii. 32; Amos i. 2. 

In the spiritual reality Mount Zion 
represents the strong divine founda- 
tion of the new Order, while the City 
of the Living God represents the 
social structure in which the Order 
is embodied. God—Who is a Living 
God (ce. iii. 12-note)—does not dwell 
alone, but surrounded by His people. 
His Majesty and His Love are equally 
represented in the New Jerusalem, 

For the idea of the Heavenly Jeru- 


éroup. lep. 


\ ? if. 7 
Kal ekkAnola TpwTOTOKwWY 


D5*. éxroupavlwy A*, pupidocp : 


salem, compare Apoc. xxi. 2, 10 (1 
ayia “lepovoadnw: Is. lit. 1); iii, 12 
(7 kaw? “Tep.); Gal. iv. 26 (1 avo *Tep.). 
This is ‘the city which hath the foun- 
dations’ (xi. 10), for which Abraham 
looked ; and for which we still seek 
(c. xiii. 14). It is like ‘the good things’ 
of the Gospel, in different aspects 
future and present. For ésovpdmos 
see ¢. iii. 1 note. 

Compare Philo de somn. ii. § 38 (ii. 
691) 9 b€ rod Oeod moAts vad “EBpaiwy 
*Iepovoadnp Kadcirat, is peradnpOer rd 
dvona dpacis éorw eipyyns (Clem. Al. 
Strom. i. 5, 29; Orig. Hom. in Jos. 
XT): 

Chrysostom suggestively contrasts 
the city with the desert of Sinai 
(exet epnpos jv, évradéa médis). So 
Theophylact, a little more fully: dyri 
Tov Swa €xowev Sov dpos vonrov, Kat 
moAw vontny “lepovcaAjp: rTouTéori 
avToyv Tov ovpavoy, OvK Epnuoy ws ekEivoL, 
See also Additional Note on xi. 10. 

(8) The persons to whom Christians 
are come (22 6, 23 a). 

226, kat pup....kat éexxrnoia] The 
description of the scene of the Divine 
Kingdom to which Christians are 
come is followed by a description of 
the representative persons who are 
included in it, with whom believers 
are brought into fellowship. These 
are angels and men, no longer sepa- 
rated, as at Sinai, by signs of great 
terror, but united in one vast assembly. 

The exact construction of the words 
which describe the two bodies who 
constitute the population of the hea- 
venly city is disputed and uncertain. 

They have been arranged: 

(1) pupidow dyyédkov mavnytpet, kai 
ekkAnoia... 

(2) pupiaow dyyédwv, mavnydpe Kat 
exkAngia... 
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(3) pupidow, ayyedov maynyuper Kal 
exkAnoia... 

The main difference lies in the con- 
nexion of savjyupis. Is this to be 
taken with that which precedes, or 
with that which follows? Ancient 
authority is uniformly in favour of the 
first view. The Greek mss. which 
indicate the connexion of words (in- 
cluding AC), uniformly (as far as they 
are recorded) separate mavyyvper from 
kal xk. mporot. So also the Syriac 
and Latin Versions; and by implica- 
tion Origen, Eusebius, Basil (d mu- 
titudinem angelorum frequentem, 
Vulg. multorum millium angelorum 
Srequentiam). 

This construction is favoured also by 
the general symmetry of the arrange- 
ment, which seems to be decidedly 
unfavourable to the combination of 
maynyupel Kal exxAnoia. 

But if this general division be 
adopted, a further question arises. 
Is dyyeAov to be taken with pupiaow 
or with wavnyipe.? The decision is 
not without difficulty. The rhythm 
of the sentence appears to require 
that pupiaow dyyéhov should go to- 
gether, though zarnyipe: sounds harsh 
by itself. Still, in spite of this harsh- 
ness, this construction seems to be 
the best upon the whole. Thus zravy- 
ywpec colours the whole clause: ‘and 
countless hosts of angels in festal 
assembly. The Syriac and Latin 
translations and the variant of D are 
probably endeavours to express the 
thought simply. If indeed there were 
more authority for pupiddev, which 
would most naturally be changed, 
this reading would deserve great 
consideration. 

If pupidcw be taken absolutely, it 
may be explained either by dyyéAov 
mavnyope (‘innumerable hosts, even 
a festal assembly of angels’) or by 
dyyéhov mavnyvper...... ev ovpavois (‘in- 
numerable hosts, even a festal as- 
sembly of angels and church of 
firstborn...’). But it seems that the 
special thought of mavyyvpis accords 
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better with the angelic company 
alone. 

The phrase pupidow ayyé\oy is 
probably used with direct reference 
to the ministration of the angels at 
the giving of the Law (Deut. xxxiii. 2), 
and in the manifestations of the Lord 
for judgment (Dan. vii. 10; Jude 14). 
Such associations give force to the 
addition zavnyipe. These countless 
hosts are not now messengers of awe, 
as then, but of rejoicing. At the 
consummation of Creation, as at the 
Creation itself (Job xxxviii. 7), ‘they 
shout for joy.’ 

The word mavnyupts, which was 
used specially of the great national 
assemblies and sacred games of the 
Greeks (Thuc. i. 25; v. 50) occurs here 
only in N.T. It is used rarely in the 
LXxx. version of the prophets for ‘II2 
(commonly éopry) (Hzech. xlvi. 11; 
Hos. ii. 13 (11); ix. 5); and for N73¥ 
(Amos y. 21). It is also used by 
Symmachus for 19, The suggestion 
is that of the common joy of a great 
race. 

Philo uses the word in connexion 
with the thought of the reward of 
victorious self-control: xd\Avcrov d- 
yova todroy duaOAnoov Kal omovSacov 
otepavwbnva, Kata Tis Tovs dAAous 
dmavras vixdons ndovijs Kaddv Kal ev- 
K\e& orépavor, dv ovdepia ravyyupis 
avOpdrrav éxdpnoe (Leg. Alleg. ii. § 26; 
i. 86 M.). 

The notes of the Greek Commenta- 
tors are worth quoting (comp. Theodt. 
supr.): 

kal pupidow dyyéhov ravnyipe: év- 
tad0a thy xapav Seixvvar Kal rhv ev- 
ppooivny avtt rod yvddpov Kat Tov 
oKorous Kal tis OvédAns (Chrys.). 

kat pupiaow ayyéAwv: avtt Tod “Iov- 
daixod Naod Gyyehoe mapecor. Kal mayn- 
ype, pnoiv, év pupidow dyyédov 
vmapxovon (Cicumen.). 

kal pupiaow ayyéhov tavyydpen. avrt 
Tod Aaod Exoper jpeis ayyéXov pupiddas- 
avrt rot PdBov xapdy, rotro yap 8n- 
hovrat dua Tov ramyipe- eva yap 
Tavyyupts €kel xapd. 1 mavyyupis obv 
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avryn €v pupidow ayyéhov ovvicrarac 
(Theophlct). ; 

ekkAnoia...ev odpavois] The second 
constituent body in the divine com- 
monwealth is the ‘church of the first- 
born.’ This represents the earthly ele- 
ment (men) as the former the heavenly 
element (angels). Men are described 
as a ‘church, a ‘congregation, ga- 
thered for the enjoyment of special 
rights, even as the angels are assem- 
bled for a great festival; and they are 
spoken of as ‘firstborn, enjoying the 
privileges not only of sons but of 
firstborn sons. 

The word éxkAnoia occurs again in 
the Epistle in c. ii. 12 (uxx.). The 
thought in each case is that of the 
people of God assembled to exercise 
their privileges and to enjoy their 
rights. 

It is worthy of notice that while 
the word occurs only in two places in 
the Gospels (Matt. xvi. 18; xviii. 17), 
it is used in the former place in the 
sense of the universal church and in 
the latter of a special church. Both 
senses are found in the Acts (eg. ix. 
31; Vili. 1) and in the Epistles of 
St Paul (eg. Hph. i. 22; Col. iv. 16). 
In the Apocalypse, St James (v. 14) 
and 3 John the word is used only in 
the special sense. 

mpetorocoy| Vulg. primitivorum. 
In the divine order not one son only 
but many enjoy the rights of primo- 
geniture, the kingdom and the priest- 
hood (Apoe. i. 6). Perhaps there is 
still some faint reminiscence of the 
reckless sacrifice of his birthright 
(v. 16 mpwrorokia) by Esau. 

The term ‘firstborn’ here appears 
to describe a common privilege and 
is not used in relation to the cir- 
cumstances of earth, as of the dead 
compared with the living. Christian 
believers in Christ, alike living and 
dead, are united in the Body of Christ. 
In that Body we have fellowship with 
a society of ‘eldest sons’ of God, who 
share the highest glory of the divine 
order. Thus the idea of the Com- 
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munion of Saints gains distinctness. 
The word suggests ‘still another 
thought. The ‘firstborn’ in Israel 
were the representatives of the con- 
secrated nation. We may then be 
justified in regarding these, the first- 
born in the Christian Church, the 
firstborn of humanity, as preparing 
the way, in Him Who is ‘the First- 
born’ (c. i, 6), for many brethren. 
Through them Creation enters on the 
beginning of its consummation (comp. 
Apoce. i. 5; Col. i. 15; Rom. viii. 29). 

The Greek Commentators are vague 
in their interpretation of the word. 

Tivas d5€ mpwroroxous kadet Néyor Kal 
exkAnola Mp@ToToKwY; mavTas TOUS xo- 
pos Tay motav. Ttovs avrovs dé Kal 
mvevpata Oukaiwy TeTeAcr@pevav KaNet 
(Chrys.). 

émeto?) KoWOos eoTe TaTIp TavT@V oO 
Oeds, mavres prev GvOpwmor viol eiow 
avtTod Koes, mpwrToroKot Sé TovT@Y of 
muoTevoavtes Kal AEtot THS KATA mpoberw 
(al. rpoaipecw) viobecias. 7) Kal martes 
pev am\ds of miotevoartes viol, mpo- 
rorokot O€ of evapeatot Kal Tov mpeo- 
Beiwy ev Aoy@ kal modurela HEvopévor 
mapa be (Theophlct). 

These ‘firstborn’ are described as 
enrolled in heaven (Vulg. qui con- 
scriptt (d professt) sunt in calis). 
The same image of the enrolment of 
citizens on the register of the city, as 
possessed. of the full privileges of the 
position, is found in the O. T.: Ex. 
sO. lly Wevam gS) less bere wore TR hie aye 
Dan. xii. I. Compare Luke x. 20 
(évyéypamra); Apoc. xiii. 8; xvii. 8 
(yéyparrat); iii. 5; Phil. iii, 20 (ro 
moAirevpa ev ovp. vmapyxei); Ps. lxxxvil. 
4 ff. Herm. Vis. i. 3 (with Gebhardt 
and Harnack’s note); Sim. ii. 9. For 
the word aroypadeo Oa see Luke ii. 1 ff. 

Herveius has a striking remark: 
cum pluribus major erit beatitudo, 
ubi unusquisque de alio gaudebit sicut 
de seipso. 

The word mparoroxos appears to be 
wholly inapplicable to angels, nor 
could they be described as ‘enrolled 
in heaven.’ 
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23 6, 24. From the contemplation 
of the divine order in its ideal glory 
the apostle goes on to describe it in 
relation to men and the conflicts of 
life, (2) when the struggle is over, 
and (8) while it is yet being main- 
tained. Thus the point of sight now 
becomes human, and the two great 
ideas of judgment and redemption 
come into prominence. The Judge is 
the universal sovereign, and spirits of 
just men made perfect witness to His 
mercy. The Mediator is one truly 
man, Jesus, and His blood calls not 
for vengeance but for pardon. 

(a) The judgment when life is 
over. 

230. xpith Oe@ ravtrwr] to the God 
of all as Judge. The order appears 
to be decisive against the common 
rendering ‘God the Judge of all’ 
though the Greek Commentators take 
the words so; and on the other hand 
the simple phrase 6eds mavray is 
unusual in place of 6 dy ém ravrav, or 
mavtoxparwp. But there is a certain 
parallelism between xkpirjs, SuaOyxns 
yéas peoitns, and Oeos mavtav, Incods. 
He to Whom we draw near as Judge 
is God of all His judgment is uni- 
versal, not of one race only or of one 
order of being. It seems best to 
take mavray as neuter. 

The word xpitjs retains something 
of its widest meaning (Acts xiii. 20). 
The action of the Judge is not to be 
limited to punishment only. The 
Divine Judgment is the manifestation 
of right, the vindication of truth, an 
object of desire for believers, though 
the light in which it is revealed (John 
iii. 19) is fire also (comp. 2. 29). 
Atxaorns strictly has reference to a 
legal and technical process: Acts vii. 
27, 35 (not Lk. xii. 14); 1 Sam, viii. 1; 


mvevpatt Do* (d). Otxalwy 


Terlwy dSedixarwpévors N*, 


Wisd. ix. 7. Christians ‘in Christ’ can 
draw near to the Judge. 

kat mvevpaor Sux. teTeA.] The judg- 
ment—the revelation of that which 
is—has been in part triumphantly 
accomplished. We realise the pre- 
sence of the Judge, and also of those 
for whom His work has been fulfilled 
in righteousness. These are spoken 
of as ‘spirits, for in this passage the 
thought is no longer, as in the former 
clauses, of the complete glory of the 
divine commonwealth, but of spiritual 
relations only; not of the assembly in 
its august array, but of the several 
members of it in their essential 
being. 

The departed saints are therefore 
spoken of now as ‘spirits,’ not yet 
‘clothed upon’ (2 Cor. v. 4). Comp. 
1 Pet. iii. 19 rots év pudakh mvevpacw. 
The word yuvy7—the principle of hu- 
man life—is used in a similar manner: 
Wisd. iii, 1 (Scaiwv ouyal ev yxecpi 
deod); Apoc. vi. 9 ff. We have no 
warrant to draw any deductions from 
these glimpses of disembodied hu- 
manity, nor indeed can we apprehend 
them distinctly. We can feel however 
that something is yet wanting to the 
blessedness of the blessed. 

But while the work of Christ is as 
yet uncompleted in humanity, though 
‘the righteous’ are spoken of as 
spirits only, yet they are essentially 
‘made perfect,’ They have realised 
the end for which they were created 
in virtue of the completed work of 
Christ. When the Son bore humanity 
to the throne of God—the Father— 
those who were in fellowship with 
Him were (in this sense) perfected, 
but not till then: ¢ xi. 40. In this 
connexion reference may be made to 
the impressive picture of ‘the har- 
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rowing of hell’ by Christ in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus: cc. xxi. ff. 

For the general idea of redetodo dat 
See li. 10; vii. 11; x. 14 (notes). 

With this conception of the right- 
eous man gaining his perfection in 
Christ contrast the Rabbinic concep- 
tion of ‘the perfect righteous man’ 
who fulfils all the Law: Weber 
Altsynag. Theol. 278 f. 

For dixavos see x. 38 (LXX.); xi. 4. 

The verb dccaody is not found in 
the Kpistle. 

Primasius reading ad spiritum 
(mvevpart) explains it of the Holy 
Spirit : per quem justi creantur omnes 
in baptismate, accipientes ab illo 
remissionem omnium peccatorum. 

(8) The support while the struggle 
lasts. 

24. Kat dia. v. peo. “I. Kal...”ABeA] 
For some the struggle of life is over: 
by some it has still to be borne. In 
these last two clauses the spiritual 
covenant is shewn in relation to those 
whose work has yet to be completed. 

Their assurance lies in the facts 
that He through Whom the covenant 
is established has perfect sympathy 
with them as true man; and that the 
blood through which it was ratified is 
an energetic power of purifying life. 

The work of Jesus, the author and 
perfecter of faith (v. 2), is placed in 
these respects in significant connexion 
with that of Moses, the mediator of 
the first covenant, the deliverer from 
Egyptian bondage, and that of Abel 
the first martyr of faith (xi. 4). 

dia. véas pecirn *1] This is the 
only place in which d:adyKn véa occurs 
in N. T.; compare dvaOynxn caw ©. Vili. 
O03 (UXX.)s 1XeTs. 

For the contrast of véos and. kawvds 
see Col. iii. 10 (and Lightfoot’s note). 

The Covenant is spoken of as véa in 
regard of its recent establishment, and 
not as xaw7 in regard of its character. 

The Covenant was in relation to 


Kpetrtov: Kpelrrova 5. 


the Hebrews ‘new’ in time and not 
only ‘new’ in substance. Christians 
had just entered on the possession of 
privileges which the elder Church 
had not enjoyed. 

For pecirns compare ec. viii. 6 note; 
and for the force of the human name 
*Inoods see ¢. iii. 1 note; and for the 
order ¢. ii. 9 note; 2. 2. 

kal aip. pavt....kadodvr:] Vulg. et 
sanguinis sparsionem loquentem. 
There is a voice to be heard here 
also as at Sinai (v 19), but not 
terrible like that. 

The blood—‘the life’—is regarded 
as still living. This thought finds 
expression in the first record of 
death (Gen. iv. I0), but the voice 
‘of the blood of Jesus’ is doubly 
contrasted with the voice of the 
blood of Abel. That, appealing to 
God, called for vengeance, and mak- 
ing itself heard in the heart of Cain, 
brought despair; but the blood of 
Christ pleads with God for forgive- 
ness and speaks peace to man. The 
blood, that is the abiding virtue of 
Christ’s offered life, is in heaven; 
inseparable from the glorified King 
and Priest. Comp. ¢v ré aivari x. 19. 

For parricpds compare c. ix. 19 f.; 
X. 22 (pepavticpévor tas Kxapdias); 1 
Pet. i. 2 pavriopoy aiuaros “Incod. 
Barn, v. 1 wa 77 adéoe: trav dyapridy 
dynoOdpev 6 €or év TH aipate Tod 
pavricparos avrov. For the idea of 
Blood in Scripture see Addit. Note 
on 1 John i. 7. 

mapa Tov "A.] better than Abel. 
Comp. ¢. xi. 4 dmoOavdy rt Aare. It 
seems more natural to take the words 
thus quite simply than to render them 
‘better than that (the blood) of 
Abel’ (mapa 75 °A. L and some mss.). 

Kpeirroy is an adverb as in 1 Cor. 
yii. 38 (Winer, p. 580). For kp. mapa 
see c. ix. 23; i. 4 note. 

(6) The duties of Christians which 
flow from their position (25—29). 
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The picture of the position of 
Christians has been drawn. Its dan- 
gers and glories have been set forth. 
The last application now follows. 

The section consists of two parts. 
In the first (a) the writer emphasises 
the responsibility of Christians in 
respect of their position towards a 
final revelation (25—27); and then (8) 
he makes a practical appeal (28, 29). 

See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh. For uf they escaped not, 
when on earth they refused him 
that dealt with them, much less shall 
we escape who turn away from him 
that dealeth with us from heaven. 
7 Whose voice shook the earth then, 
but now he hath promised saying 
Yet once more will I make to tremble 
not only the earth but also the heaven. 
*"7And the word, Yet once more, 
signifieth the removal of the things 
which are shaken, as of things that 
have been made, that the things 
may abide which are not shaken. 

2 Wherefore let us, as receiving a 
kingdom that cannot be shaken, feel 
thankfulness (or have grace), whereby 
we may offer service to God, as is 
well-pleasing, with reverence and 
awe; ®for our God is a consuming 
jire. 

(a) 25—27. The punishment of the 
Israelites may remind Christians of 
their responsibility. They rejected 
an earthly dispensation. He who 
speaks to us is ‘from heaven’ (25). 
The shaking of the earth then was 
but a symbol of the shaking of earth 
and heaven now (26), which is final, 
as introducing an order which cannot 
be shaken (27). 

25. Pdé€mere py mapactr. Tov Aad.| 
See that ye refuse not him that even 
now 7s speaking. The warning springs 


éépuyov N*AC: epuyov NeM,. 


él yy. Tap. 
ys: +rIs yas 5. 


directly from the contemplation of the 
picture which the apostle has drawn. 
The absence of a connecting particle 
gives greater force to the appeal: 
‘you know what lies before us: see 
that you do not disregard it.’ 

For Bdérere compare ¢. iii. 12 5 and. 
for mapaityonade v. 19 note. 

The words which follow (ei yap... 
aroorpepopevor) are really a paren-: 
thesis; so that rov Aadrodvra goes. 
closely with od 7 dovy (v. 26). How- 
ever the intervening words may be 
interpreted, the speaker, through 
whatever agency, is God. He Who: 
‘spake in a Son’ (c. i. 2) still speaks. 
in Him. 

el ydp...éml yijs...Tov Xpnp....arroorp. | 
For if they—the people of the Exodus. 
whose history has just been recalled. 
to us—escaped not the consequences. 
of their want of faith when on earth. 
they refused him that dealt with 
them, much less shall we escape who- 
are turning away from him that. 
dealeth with us from heaven. The 
long sufferings in the wilderness wit- 
nessed to the punishment of that. 
unbelief which made the people 
rescued from Hgypt unfit and un- 
willing to hold converse with God. 
Their sin was not in the request that 
Moses only should speak to them 
(Deut. v. 28), but in the temper 
which made the request necessary 
(Deut. v. 29). 

The position of éri ys, when rov is 
transferred according to the true 
reading, makes it impossible to take 
the words exclusively with rév xpn- 
pati¢orvra (as in roy emt yas xpnpari- 
¢ovra). They qualify the whole clause 
which follows: Jf they escaped not 
when on earth (having their position 
on earth) they refused (begged no 
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longer to hear) him that dealt with 
them.... The scene and the conditions 
of the revelation, the trial and the 
failure, were earthly, on earth. 

The corresponding phrase dx’ ovpa- 
vév expresses only the position of the 
revealer and not that of those to 
whom the revelation is given. Hence 
iti is limited by its place to Him (rév 
ar ovp.). 

For éxeivo: see c. iv. 2. 

The word raparrnodpevor (when they 
refused...) takes up mapyticavro in 
v. 19. The object then was not the 
voice of Moses but the voice of God. 
It seems to follow necessarily there- 
fore that the object here (rév ypnua- 
ti¢ovra) must be God and not the 
minister of God. Thus the contrast 
is not between the two mediators 
Moses and Christ, but between the 
character of these two revelations 
which God made, ‘on earth’ and 
“from heaven.’ 

For xpnparifovra compare ¢. viii. 5 
(kexp. Movojs); xi. 7. The word 
appears to be specially chosen to 
describe the manifold circumstances 
connected with the giving of the 
Law. 

Te pa jpeis (se. ovk expevEovpeba) of 
tov dm ovp. amootp.| The form in 
which this supposition is expressed is 
remarkable. The writer does not say 
“if we turn away from him?’ (rov an’ 
up. amoorp.), nor yet ‘after turning 
away from’ (droctpapévres 2 Tim. i. 
15). He looks upon the action as 
already going on, and does not shrink 
from including himself among those 
whe share in it: ‘we who are turning 
away, if indeed we persevere in the 
spirit of unfaithfulness. 

The phrase rov dm’ ovpavay (him 
that dealt and dealeth with us from 


TONG S. 


nmets: tpuets C. 


otpavay NACD,: ovpavod My. 


heaven) is left in an undefined and 
general form as including the work of 
the Son on earth and after He was 
glorified, through Whom the Father 
speaks. His revelation was ‘from 
heaven’ in both cases. 

In one sense God ‘spake from 
heaven’ when He gave the Law (Ex. 
Xx. 22; Deut. iv. 36), but His voice 
even then was ‘of earth.’ 

For droorpepopevos compare Tit. i. 
14; Matt. v. 42; 2 Tim. i. 15. 

The tense stands in marked contrast 
with that used in the former clause 
mapattnoapevol, arootpepopevor). The 
action if commenced was not yet com- 
pleted. 

26. od 7 hwry...]| The words go 
back to v 25 rov Aadodvra Hx. xix. 
18 f. (Hebr.). ‘Opas dre rore 6 addy 
auros Hv 6 viv dm’ ovpavod ypnuaricor 
npiv (Theophict). 

For éoadkevoey compare Ex. xix. 18 
(Hebr.) ; Judges WarAnte ya eceio On... 
épn éoadevOnoay. PS CXIY. 47, (EXx.) 
ard mpocemov kuplov écarev6n 7 Yi. 
The word is used of violent elemental 
convulsions (e.g. Matt. xxiv. 29). 

vov dé ernyy. | Hage. ii. 6. But 
now, in relation to the Christian 
order as distinguished from that of 
Sinai (rore), He hath promised, whose 
voice then shook the earth.... 

The former outward ‘shaking’ was 
the symbol of a second ‘shaking’ far 
more extensive and effective. Heaven 
and earth will at last be moved that 
men may contribute to the fulfilment 
of the divine purpose. And the an- 
nouncement of this final catastrophe 
of the world, however awful in itself, 
is a ‘promise,’ because it is for the 
triumph of the cause of God that 
believers look. 

The prophecy of Haggai (ii. 6 ff, 
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21 ff.) deals with two main subjects, 
the superior glory of the second 
temple in spite of its apparent poy- 
erty: the permanent sovereignty of 
the house of David in spite of its 
apparent weakness. The prophet 
looks forward from the feeble be- 
ginnings of the new spiritual and 
national life to that final manifesta- 
tion of the majesty and kingdom of 
God in which the discipline begun on 
Sinai is to have an end. He natu- 
rally recals in thought the pheno- 
mena which accompanied the giving 
of the Law ; and foreshadows a corre- 
spondence between the circumstances 
of the first and the last scenes in the 
divine revelation. That which was 
local and preparatory at Sinai is seen 
in the consummation to be universal. 

The quotation is adapted from the 
LXX. ére dma& éyd ociow Toy ovpavoy 
kal THY yy Kal THY Oadacoay Kal THY 
énpav. The interpretation of the 
words ’) 8°) DYID NOX Wy rendered 
by ére daé is doubtful; but in any 
case the Lxx. gives the main thought. 
The character of this ‘shaking’ com- 
pared with that which foreshadowed 
it marks it as final. 

For éemjyyeAra compare Rom. iv. 
21; Gal. iii. 19 (to whom He hath 
given the promise). 

27. 10 dé”Ett dmaf] And the word 
Yet once more... Vulg. Quod au- 
tem...dicit. The use of this phrase 
shews that the second ‘shaking’ will 
be final. No other is to follow. All 
then that admits of being shaken 
must be for ever removed. 


éyw draé D,. 
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For drag see c. Vi. 4 n.; ix. 26 ff 5 
and for dyAoi, c. ix. 8 note. 

Thy Tév cadevopévor...rem.| the 
removal of the things which are being 
shaken as of things that have been 
made. The convulsion is represented. 
as in accomplishment. Itis not simply 
possible. This vivid feature is lost in 
the Latin mobilium (Vulg.). 

és memompévov] The visible earth 
and heaven are treated as transitory 
forms, which only represent in time 
the heavenly and eternal. As the 
material types of spiritual realities 
they are spoken of characteristically 
as ‘made’ and so as being liable 
to perish. The ‘invisible’ archetypes. 
are also, as all things, ‘made’ by God: 
Is. Ixvi. 22. They are not imperish- 
able in themselves, but they abide in 
virtue of the divine will, which they 
are fitted peculiarly to express as 
being spiritual. 

For peradeots compare vii. 12 (xi. 
5). The word only occurs in this 
Epistle in the N. T. In the uxx. it is 
found only in 2 Macc. xi. 24. The 
verb occurs Acts vii. 16; Gal. i. 6; 
Jude 4; c. vii. 123 xi. 5. 

A similar idea is expressed by St 
John and St Paul. 1 John ii. 8; 17 
(mapayer Oa); 1 Cor. Vii. 31 (mapdyer). 

iva peivy| The abiding of the eter- 
nal is naturally presented as the 
object of the removal of the tem- 
poral. By this the eternal is shewn 
as it is. The veils in which it was 
shrouded are withdrawn. 

ra py oad.| Vulg. gua sunt im- 
mobilia (doadevroy v. 28, immobile), 
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all that stands undisturbed in the 
present trial. The ‘shaking’ is looked 
upon as already taking place. 

For peivy see c. x. 34; xiii. 14. 

The crisis to which the writer of 
the Hpistle looks forward is, speaking 
generally, the establishment of the 
‘heavenly,’ Christian, order when the 
‘earthly? order of thé Law was re- 
moved. He makes no distinction 
between the beginning and the con- 
summation of the age then to be 
inaugurated, between the catastrophe 
of the fall of Jerusalem and the 
final return of Christ: the whole 
course of the history of the Christian 
Church is included in the fact of its 
first establishment. It is impossible 
to say how far he anticipated great 
physical changes to coincide with this 
event. That which is essential to his 
view is the inauguration of a new 
order, answering to the ‘new heavens 
and the new earth’ (Is. xv. 17; Apoc. 
Xxi. 1). 

Signs in nature however did accom- 
pany the Birth and Death of Christ. 

The representation of great spirit- 
ual changes under physical imagery 
occurs elsewhere both in the Old and 
New Testaments: Is. lxy.; Matt. xxiv. ; 
2 Peter iii.; Apoc. xx.; xxi. 

Many recent writers have connected 
memrounpevev With iva: ‘so made that...,’ 
‘made to the end that...’ According 
to this view the transitory is treated. 
as the preparation for the continuance 
of that which abides. The thought 
itself is important; but it does not 
seem to lie in the context, which does 
not deal directly with the purpose of 
that which passes away. 

(8) 28, 29. The consideration of 
the position in which the Hebrews 
were placed issues in a practical 
appeal. 

28. 66 Bac....] Wherefore, seeing 


that this great catastrophe, this reve- 
lation of the eternal, is imminent, det 
us as receiving a kingdom that cannot 
be shaken... The thought of the ‘king- 
dom?’ lies in the second part of Haggai’s 
prophecy, which the quotation natural- 
ly suggested to the readers. The 
‘shaking’ of which the prophet spoke, 
and which was now being fulfilled, 
was designed to issue in an eternal 
sovereignty of the house of faith. 
The mention of the Divine King- 
dom is comparatively rare in the 
Epistles. In the Gospels and Acts 
the phrase is always definite, ‘the 
kingdom, ‘the kingdom of heaven,’ 
‘the kingdom of God,’ ‘the Father’s 
kingdom’ (7 Bacweia, 7) B. rv odpavar, 
7) B. Tov Oeod, 7 B. Tod marpés), and by 
implication ‘the kingdom of the Son 
of man’ (comp. Lk. xxii. 29 duéberd 
pot Bacwdeiav). The phrase ‘the king- 
dom of God’ (7 B. rod 6.) occurs: 2 
Thess. i. 5; 1 Cor. iv. 20; Rom. xiv. 
17; Col. iv. 11: comp. 1 Thess. ii. 12. 
Elsewhere we have ‘the kingdom of 
Christ and God’ (Eph. v. 5 ev 77 8. 
tov Xpiorod Kal Geov); and ‘the eternal 
kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ’ (2 Pet. i. 11 7 aids B. 
Tov Kuplov nudy Kal gwTHnpos “I. Xp.; 
comp. 1 Cor. xy. 24; Col. i. 13; 2 Tim. 
iv. 1, 18); and ‘the kingdom which was 
promised’ (James ii. 5). In other 
places the anarthrous form Bactd«ia 
Geov is used in the phrase, xkAynpovopeiv 
B.°6.: 1 Cor. vi. 9 f.; xv. 50; Gal. y. 
21, where it is natural that emphasis 
should be laid on the character of 
that which men looked to receive. 
mapadauBavovres] receiving from 
the hands of God as His gift. Be- 
lievers are already entering upon the 
kingdom (e. iv. 3); and this kingdom 
is described as ‘immovable’ (dvd evrov) 
and not simply as ‘not moved’ in the 
crisis which the apostle pictures, 
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Comp. Dan. vii. 18 mapadnyovrat 
Thy Bacireiay aye dYiorou, after the 
four kingdoms of force had been 
removed; Col. iv. 17 m. diaxoviav. 

éxopev xdpw]| Vulg. habemus (€xo- 
pev) gratiam, The use of the phrase 
xdpw éxew elsewhere in the N. T. is 
strongly in favour of the sense ‘let 
us feel and shew thankfulness to 
God’: Luke xvii. 9; 1 Tim. i. 12; 
2 Tim. i. 3. This sense is supported 
by Chrysostom (0d povoy odk ddethopev 
drodvotereiv ént Tois mapovow adda 
kal xapw avT@ peylotny eidévar emt Tois 
péAAover), Cicumenius and ‘Theo- 
phylact. And, though at first sight 
there is something strange in the 
idea that thankfulness is the means 
whereby we may serve God, we are 
perhaps inclined to forget the weight 
which is attached in Scripture to 
gratitude and praise. It is the per- 
ception and acknowledgement of 
the divine glory which is the strength 
of man. The sense of love is the 
motive for proclaiming love. Ps. li. 
T4at 

At the same time in 3 John 4, ¢yew 
xapw is used in the sense of ‘having 
a gracious favour.” Thus there is 
nothing absolute in usage against 
giving to the words here the sense 
‘let us have (i.e. realise) grace” The 
gift of God is certain, but we must 
make it our own. Comp. iv. 16 
iva...x. «Upopev, Xili, 9 Kahov yap 
xapire BeBavcotcba. This sense is given 
by the, Peshito and by the Latin 
Fathers. Gratiam dicit fidem rectam, 
spem certam, caritatem perfectam, 
cum operatione sancta, per que de- 
bemus Deo servire cum metu, timentes 
illum ut Deum et judicem omnium, et 


cum reverentia diligentes eum ut pa- 
trem (Primas.). 

For the sense of ¢ypev in this case 
see Rom. y. I. 

80 fs Aarpedopev] The verb da- 
rpevoper is attracted to ¢yoper, ‘let us 
thank God, and by that gratitude let 
us serve him’ (Aarp. r@ Oe@); €ay yap 
Guev evyapioro. tore Kal Aarpevopuer 
evapéotas kal ds eiddres motoy Seamdtny 
éxouev (Theophict). The saints, though 
kings, shall serve: Apoc. vii. 15; 
xxii. 3. 

evapéoras] c. xiii. 21 (rd evdpeoror). 
Elsewhere evdpecros occurs in the 
N. T. only in St Paul (eight times), 
and except in Tit. ii. 9 (SovAous deo- 
moras evapéotous) always of divine 
relations. 

pera evdaB. kal déovs| Vulg. cum 
metu et reverentia (O. L. verecundia). 
The mention of déos here, a word 
which does not occur again in the 
N. T., arises out of the context. 
Comp. Phil: ii> 112 3-2 Pett 1°17. 

The common reading pera aid. kat 
evA. occurs in Philo, Leg. ad Cai. 
§ 44 (ii 597 M.). For evdAdBeca, see 
c. v. 7 note. 

29. Kal yap...] for indeed... 
iv. 2 note. 

6 cds nudv| The significant addi- 
tion of nudv extends the description 
of the God of the revelation from 
Sinai to the God of the new revela- 
tion. In other respects there may 
be a wide chasm between the Law 
and the Gospel; but the One God 
of both is in His very nature in 
relation to man as He is, and not in 
one manifestation only, ‘a consuming 
fire’ He purifies by burning up all 
that is base in those who serve Him, 


See 


XII. 29] 


and all that is unfit to abide in His 
Presence: Mal. iii. 2 f. (Is. iv. 4); 
Mal. iv. 1. Comp. Matt. iii. 12. 

With 6 Oeds judy contrast 6 Geos 
(Additional Note on 1 John iv. 8). 

The image occurs several times in 
the O. T. ; Deut. iv. 24; Is. xxxiii. 14. 
Comp. Deut. ix. 3; Ex. xxiv. 17. 

The Latin Fathers develop the 
thought : 

Deus omnipotens ignis appellatur 
non ut materiam quam fecit con- 
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sumat, sed quam exterius homo 
attrahit, rubiginem scilicet pecca- 
torum; non enim illud consumit quod 
ipse fecit sed quod malitia hominum 
intulit (Primas.). 

Ignis quatuor sunt officia, id est 
quoniam purgat et urit et illuminat 
et calefacit, sicque Spiritus sanctus 
purgat sordes vitiorum, et urit renes 
et cor ab humore libidinum, illuminat 
mentem notitia veritatis, et calefacit 
incendio caritatis (Hery.), 
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Additional Note on xii. 2. The Christology of the Epistle. 


The The view of the Person and Work of Christ which is given in the Epistle 
breadth of to the Hebrews is in many respects more comprehensive and far-reaching 
ee ei than that which is given in any other Book of the New Testament. The 
ee writer does not indeed, like St John, trace back the conception of the 
Epistle. Personality of the Lord to immanent relations in the Being of a Living 
God. He does not, like St Paul, distinctly represent each believer as. 
finding his life ‘m Him’ and so disclose the divine foundation of the 
solidarity of the human race. But both thoughts are implicitly included in 
his characteristic teaching on the High-priestly office of Christ through 
which humanity reaches the end of creation. 
Plan of In the following note I wish to offer for connected study the passages of 
the Note. the Epistle in which the author deals with The Divine Being of the Son 
(i), and with The work of the Incarnate Christ (ii); but before doing this - 
it is necessary to observe that he recognises one unchanged Personality 
throughout in Him through Whom finite things were called into existence 
and under Whom they find their final peace. 
Christ is This fundamental truth finds complete expression in the opening para- 
One Per- _ graph (comp. pp. 17, 18). From first to last, through time to that eternity 
Leake ee beyond time which we have no powers to realise, One Person fulfils the will 
he of God: 
(14). 6 eds EXaAnoev Hyiv ev vi@ 
ov €Onxev KANpoVdpoY TavT@Y 
80 od Kal eroincey Tovs aidvas. 


And when we contemplate Him in His Nature and His Work there is 
the same unbroken continuity through changes which to our eyes interrupt 
or limit His activity : 2 

7 a 

Os @V ‘ 

> , ~ , ‘ 
aravyacpa ths Soéns Kal 
Xapaktip Ths VmoacTdcews avrod 
pépor Te Ta TavtTa TH Pyare ths Svvdyews adrov 
kabapiopov Tav dpapTidy motnadpevos 
exdd.oey ev dea THs peyakoovyns. 


One Person is the agent in creation, the medium of revelation, the heir 
of the world. One Person makes God known to us in terms of human 
life, and bears all things unceasingly to their proper goal, and ‘having made 
purification of sins’ waits for that issue which man’s self-assertion has 
delayed. 

Other The same thought is traced in the O. T. where the Son is spoken of as 

forms in King and Creator (i. 8—12). And it appears in its simplest form in the 

Ee the combination of the two contrasted Names ‘Jesus’ and ‘the Son of God’ 

conveyed. (iv. 14 note; compare xiii, 20 rév Kipiov jydy "Incody with 1 Cor. xii. 3; 
Rom. x. 9); and again in the abrupt and unique phrase, c. xiii. 8, Incods 
Xpioros exes kal onwepov 6 adrds Kal els rods aidvas. 
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i. The Divine Being (Nature and Personality) of the Son. 


(1) In relation to God. 

The Divine Being of the Son in relation to God is presented (a) by the _ i. The 
use of the general titles ‘Son,’ ‘the Son,’ ‘the Firstborn’; and () by the > oes 
definite description of His nature and Tonk. the the ae 


(a) The use of the anarthrous title ‘Son, which emphasises the (1) In 
essential nature of the relation which it expresses, is characteristic of the yet 
Epistle (i. 2 note, 5 [comp. v. 5]; iii. 6; v. 8; vii. 28 note; comp. p. 34). pe: 
The form occurs elsewhere in the Epistles only 4 in Rom. i. 4 opiaOévros viod titles ss 
Oeod (comp. John xix. 7 vidvy Geod). ‘Son,’ 

This title is definec by the personal titles ‘the Son’ (i. 8), ‘the Son of ‘the Son,’ 
God’ (vi. 6; vii. 3; x. 29), ‘the Firstborn’ (i. 6 note); and ‘the Son of God’ | ee F ee 
is identified with ‘Jesus’ (iv. 14 note). 

The title ‘Son’ is used in the Epistle only in reference to the Incarnate 
Lord. This follows from the scope of the teaching. But the title expresses 
not merely a moral relation, but a relation of being; and defines in 
human language that which ‘was’ beyond time immanent in the God- 
head (x. 5; vii. 3 notes). There was (so to speak) a congruity in the 
Incarnation of the Second Person of the Holy Trinity (comp. p. 18). 

In this connexion it must be noticed that the writer represents the 
Father as the Source (ula mnyn Oeorntos) from which the Son derived all 
that He has (i. 2 ¢@nxev; Vv. 5 ovx éavroy eddéacev). Comp. St John vy. 26. 

It is remarkable that God is spoken of as ‘Father’ only ini. 5 (from the 
LXx.; comp. xii. 9, 7). The title is used by St Paul in all his Epistles. 


(6) The definite description of the Divine Personality given in i. 3 has (b) The 
been examined in detail in the notes upon the passage. The use of the natureand 
absolute, timeless, term ‘being’ (dv) guards against the thought that the Aperopee 
Lord’s ‘Sonship’ was by adoption and not by nature. In Him the ‘glory’ 
of God finds manifestation, as its ‘effulgence’ (dmavyacpa), and the 
‘essence’ (vmooracis) of God finds expression, as its embodiment, type 
- (yapaxrnp). The two ideas are complementary and neither is to be pressed 
to consequences. In dmavyacua the thought of ‘personality’ finds no 
place (évumécraroy ovk gorw); and in xapaxryp the thought of ‘coessen- 
tiality’ finds no place. The two words are related exactly as doovows and 
povoyevns, and like those must be combined to give the fulness of the 
Truth. The Truth expressed thus antithetically holds good absolutely; and 
it is offered to us under the conditions of human life in the Incarnation. 

In Christ the essence of God is made distinct: in Christ the revelation of 
God’s character is seen (comp. John v. 19, 30; xiv. 9). 


(2) In relation to the World. (2) In 

In relation to the World the Son is presented to us as (a) the Creator, relation to 
(b) the Preserver, and (c) the Heir of all things. From the divine side the World. 
indeed these three offices are one. 


(a) The Creative work of the Son is affirmed both in the writer's own (a) Crea- 
words (c. i. 2 OV od Kal émoinrey rovs aidvas), and by an application of the tor. 
language of the Psalms (c.i. 10). At the same time the creation is finally 
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{b) Pre- 
server. 


(c) Heir. 


ii. The 
work of 
the Incar- 
nate 
Christ. 
(1) The 
TIncarna- 
tion. 


(a) 
Christ’s 
human 
nature. 


(b) 
Christ’s 
human 
life. 
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referred to God (xi. 3 rioret voodper Katnpticba: Tovs aidvas pyyatt Oeod). 
Thus the teaching of the Epistle exactly corresponds with the Nicene 
phrases : morevoper eis va Oedv, marépa...mavror...mointny* Kal eis Eva KUpLOV 
*Inoovv Xpicroy...Ov ov Ta mavra eyévero.... 


(6) The thought of creation passes into that of the preservation, 
government, consummation of created things. The Son by ‘the word of His 
power’ (i. 3 pépav note; comp. xi. 3) bears all things to their true end. 
He is over the whole house of God in virtue of what He is (iii. 6 vids) and 
of what He has done (x. 21 fepeds). This work was in no way interrupted 
by the Incarnation. St Paul also combines the creative and sustaining 
power of Christ : Col. i. 16, 17 (éxrio6n, Exrvorat, ovvértyKer). 


(c) The idea of the ‘heirship’ of Christ, though in a limited sense, finds 
a place in the Synoptic Gospels (Matt. xxi. 38 and parr.). It is connected by 
St Paul with the work of creation: Col. i. 16 ra ravra S80 avrod kat eis avrov 
éxrusrat. This conception is emphasised by the true order of the words in 
i. 2 80 od Kal emoincev tr. ai. The fact that He created suggests the fitness 
that He should inherit. Comp. Addit. Note on vi. 12. 

The Sovereignty of Christ over ‘the order to come’ (ii. 5) presents His 
‘heirship’ under one special aspect; and in part this Sovereignty is 
exercised even now (iii. 6; x. 21). In part however it awaits accomplish- 
ment (i. 13; x. 13). 


i. The Work of the Incarnate Christ. 


The Work of the Incarnate Christ is presented under the aspect, (1) of 
His earthly life, and (2) of His Work in His glorified humanity in heaven. 


(1) The Incarnation. 

The Incarnation requires to be considered (a) in relation to the 
assumption of human nature (capxwOjvar) and (6) in relation to human 
life (€vavOpwnjjca). Both views are required for a full view of the Truth. 


(a) The Lord’s humanity is declared to be real (ii. 14; comp. v. I0; 
vii. 14), perfect (ii. 17 xara mavra), and representative (ii. 9 umép mavrés). 
At the same time, as has been seen, the Divine Personality was unchanged — 
by the assumption of manhood. We must not however suppose that the 
body with its powers was simply an instrument which was directed by a 
divine ‘principle’ The body prepared for Him by God (x. 5) is not, any 
more than ‘flesh’ in John i. 14, to be interpreted in a partial sense. The 
use of the human name (Inaois, see p. 33) guards the fulness of His 
humanity (comp. ii. 6 Lxx.). At the same time His perfect humanity was 
in absolute harmony with His Divine Nature, and so He could work 
through it using all men’s powers; but it did not limit His Divine Nature 
in any way in itself: it limited only its manifestation. 


(0) Thus the perfect human nature of Christ found expression in a 
perfect human life. By the discipline of suffering the Lord was ‘made 
perfect,’ bearing without the least failure every temptation to which we are 
exposed (iv. 15; v. 7 ff; vii. 26). Comp. Addit. Note on ii 10. His 
growth was not only negatively sinless, but a victorious development of 
every human power. Nor can it be without deep interest to notice how 
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the writer recognises in Christ separate human virtues: trust in God (ii. 13 
éoopat removOds...); faithfulness (ii. 17; iii. 2); mercy and sympathy (ii. 17; 
iy. 15); dependence on God (v. 7 f.); faith (xii. 2). For the connexion of the 
discipline of Christ with the discipline of men, compare ii. 10 f. with xii. 7. 

Christ did not however cease at any time to be the Son of God. He 
lived through death, offering Himself through His eternal spirit (ix. 14 
note); and He exercises His priesthood in virtue of ‘the power of an 
indissoluble life’ (vii. 16). 

In this union of two Natures in the one Person of Christ, Whose Person- 
ality is Divine, to use the technical language of Theology, we recognise the 
foundation-fact of a true fellowship of God and man. There would be no 
true fellowship, no sure hope for men, if the Person of Christ were simply 
a manifestation of Deity, or a divine principle working through human 
nature as its material. 

As it is we can see how in virtue of His humanity and human life the 
Lord was able to fulfil His twofold office for men, as ‘Apostle and High- 
priest’ (iii. 1), declaring the will of God and preparing men to appear 
before Him. 


(2) The Exaltation. (2) The 


The exaltation of Christ is placed in this Epistle, as by St Paul (Phil. ii, Exalts- 
9 ff. 86), in close connexion with His sufferings (ii. 9; xii. 2). But the : 
writer differs from St Paul in his mode of presenting it. While St Paul 
dwells on the Resurrection in each group of his Epistles, the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews refers to it once only (xiii. 20; comp. y. 7), fixing 
his attention on the Ascension (iv. 14; vi. 20; vii. 26; ix. 11 f.; 24), and the 
Session on the right hand of God (i. 3; viii. 1; x. 12; xii. 2). This differ- 
ence follows from the unique teaching of the Epistle on the work of Christ 
as King-priest. Comp. Addit. Notes on viii. 1 and viii. 1, 2. 

From what has been said it will be seen that there is a very close Relation 

connexion between the Christology of the writer to the Hebrews and the re 
Christology of St Paul. Both Apostles fix the minds of their readers upon lod or : 
what Christ is and what He did and does, and not upon what He taught: g¢ Paul. 
with both His prophetic work falls into the background. Both again rise 
to the thought of the glorified Christ through the work of Christ on earth. 
But in this respect the writer to the Hebrews forms a link between St Paul 
and St John. He dwells upon the eternal nature and unchangeable work 
of the Son before he treats of His historic work; while for St John even 
the sufferings of Christ are a form of His glory. 

But though there is a remarkable agreement in idea between the 
teaching of the Epistle on the Person of Christ and that of St Paul’s 
(later) Epistles (Phil ii, 5—11; Eph. i. 3—14; Col. i. 15—20), even where 
the thoughts approach most nearly to coincidence, there still remain signifi- 
cant differences of phraseology: eg. 


i 3 dravyacpa Col. i. 15 (2 Cor. iv. 4) etxedy. 
xapaxrnp. é' matador pi 

id. pépov ra mdvra TH pyp. Ths Suv. Col. L 17 Ta m. ev avt@ ovverryker. 
avrov. 


. ‘4 ‘ > 2% a 
i. 2. KAnpovdpoy mavrov. Col. i. 16 ra srapyra els avrov éxriorat, 
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i. 6 6 mpwrorokos. Col. i. 15 mpwroroxos raons KTicews. 
Col. i. 18 mpwrorokos ek TS veKpar. 
ii, 17 Spectev xara-mavra trois adeA- Phil. ii. 7 €v cpowdpare dvOparov 
ois opowOhvat. yevouevos. Comp. Rom. viii. 3. 


Compare also the use of Ps. viii. in ii. 6 ff. with the use of it in 1 Cor, xv. 
273 Phil. iii. 21 (Eph. i. 22). 

It is also of importance to observe that the writer of the Epistle does 
not use St Paul’s images of Christ as ‘the Second Adam’ (1 Cor. xv. 22, 45), 
and ‘the Head’ of the Church (Eph. i. 22; iv. 15 f.; Col. i. 18), though he 
does dwell on the fellowship between the One Son and the ‘many sons’ (ii. 
1o ff.; comp. xii. 5 ff.); nor does he offer the thought of the Christian as 
dead and risen with Christ. On the other hand St Paul does not speak of 
Christ’s work as High-priest, nor does he set forth the discipline of His 
human life as bringing to men the assurance of prevailing sympathy. 

It follows also from the prominence which the writer gives to the 
priestly work of Christ that he represents the Lord as more active in His 
Passion than St Paul does. Even on the Cross he shews Christ as working 
rather than as suffering. Christ in St Paul is regarded predominantly as 
the Victim, in the Epistle to the Hebrews as the Priest even more than 
the Victim. In this point again the Epistle comes near to the gospel of 
St John, in which Christ on the Cross is seen in sovereign majesty. 

There is, it may be added, no trace in the Epistle of the Dualistic views 
which find a place in the Pastoral Epistles (1 Tim. iv. 3 ff.; Tit. i. 15); 
nor of the Docetism which is met by St John (1 John iv. 2 f.; 2 John 7). 


Compare Additional Note on i. 4, On the Divine Names in the 
Epistle. 


XI 4; 2] 
XIII. 
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The thirteenth chapter is a kind of 
appendix to the Epistle, like Rom. 
xv., xvi. The first twelve chapters 
form a complete treatise; and now 
for the first time distinct personal 
traits appear. A difference of style 
corresponds with the difference of 
subject; but the central portion brings 
back with fresh power some of the 
main thoughts on which the writer 
has before insisted. 

The chapter falls into three divi- 
sions: 

(1) Soctal duties (1—6). 

(2) Religious duties (7—17). 

(3) Personal instructions of the 
writer (18—25). 

(1) Social duties (1i—6). 

The character of the precepts sug- 
gests that the society to which they 
were addressed consisted of wealthy 
and influential members. The two 
special illustrations of the practical 
exhibition of ‘love to the brethren’ 
point to services which such persons 
especially could render; and the 
warnings which follow regard the 
‘ temptations of a similar class to 
Juxury and love of money. 

The succession of thought is per- 
fectly natural. Particular duties spring 
out of the recognition of the new re- 
Jation to God and men established in 
Christ. Sympathy (1, 2), self-respect 
and self-control (4, 5), confidence in 
spiritual support (6), express the ap- 
plication of the one truth to different 
spheres. ; 

t Let love of the brethren continue. 
2 Forget not to entertain strangers, 
for thereby some entertained angels 
unawares. Remember them that 
are in bonds, as bound with them: 
them that are evil entreated, as being 
yourselves also in the body. 4 Let 
marriage be had in honour in all 
things; and let the bed be undefiled ; 
Sor fornicators and adulterers God 


will judge. *Let your character be 
Sree from the love of money. Be 
content with the things ye have; for 
Himself hath said, I will in no wise 
Sail thee, nor will I in any wise for- 
sake thee. °So that with good courage 
we say, The Lord is my helper: I 
will not fear. What shall man do 
to me? 

I. 7 pradeddia] love of the breth- 
ren, Vulg. caritas fraternitatis. The 
relation of Christians one to another 
in virtue of their common Lord (ii. 
11 f.) led necessarily to the extension 
of the term for the affection of na- 
tural kinsmanship to all the members 
of the one ‘brotherhood’ (ddeAdorns 
1 Pet. ii. 17; v. 9). Comp. 2 Pet. i 7 
(1 Pet. iii. 8); Rom. xii. 10; 1 Thess. 
iv. 9; 1 Pet. i. 22. 

The love of the Jew for his fellow 
Jew, his ‘brother’ (Deut. xxiii. 19; 
comp. Philo, de carit. § 6, ii. 388 M.), 
was national: the Christian’s love for 
his fellow-Christian is catholic. The 
tie of the common faith is universal, 
and in proportion as the ill-will of 
those without increased, it became 
necessary to deepen the feeling of 
affection within. 

The use of pevéerw suggests that the 
bond had been in danger of being 
severed. Compare vi. 9 ff.; x. 32 ff. 

Jugiter maneat in vobis caritas 
Sraternitatis, id est semper diligatis 
fraternitatem, hoc est, fratres qui sunt 
aqua et spiritu renati sicut et vos 
(Herv.). 

"Opa més Ta mapdvta mpooratre. gu- 
Rarrew avrovs Kal ovxi mpooridynoww 
érepa: ov yap etme, Tiverbe piradedgor 
GAXd, Mevéro 7 hiradeApia (Chrys.). 

2. rhs piro€. pr émdr.| The circum- 
stances of the time made private 
hospitality almost a necessity for tra- 
yellers. In writing to the Corinthians 
Clement mentions among their former 
glories rd peyadompemes tis pidokevias 
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yap €Aaboy tives 
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puyuwnoker Oe Twv decuiwy 


\ > \ 
Kat auTol 


ériavOdverOat Dy* (so v. 18 mporedxerOat, Vv. 22 dvéxerOal, V. 24 domdoacbat). 


2rabov: didicerunt d (%ua6or). 
kakwx. C: Kkaxox. Mo. 

vpov AOos (ad Cor. i. 17), and dwells 
on the ‘hospitality’ of Abraham, Lot, 
Rahab (cc. 1o—12). Comp. 1 Tim. 
Weeloung atonny 5 fist Te sheby 1V.1 0) 
1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. L 8 (Giddc€evos). 
@ito€evia occurs again Rom. xii. 13. 
See also Herm. Mand. viii. dkove... 
Tov ayabay ra épya a ye Set épyateo Oa 
«.-XNpais vmnperetv, oppavors Kal vore- 
povpevovs emioxenterOa, €€ avaykdy 
hutpovcbat rovs SovdAovs Tod Geo, gi- 
hoEevoy eivat, ev yap th prrokevia ev- 
pioxerat dyaboroinots... Lucian mocks 
at the liberality of Christians to stran- 
gers: ¢€je. (Peregrinus) 1d devrepoy 
mAavnodpevos, ikava epddiua Tovs xpio- 
tiavovs éxav, vp dv Sopupopovpevos ev 
dracw apbdvas jv (de morte Peregr. 
§ 16; comp. §§ 12 f.). 

The use of the phrase p2) émAap- 
Gaver be, compared with piprvnoKkeabe, 
implies that the virtue was now being 
neglected: rodro yap eixds amo Tay 
Oripewr yiverOa (Chrys.). 

There is a marked correspondence 
between diradeAdia and diro€eria. 
Compare Rom. xii. 10, 13. 

da ravrns yap...) Comp. Gen. xviii. 
xix.; Philo, de Abr. § 22, i pp. 16 f. 
M. The form of the illustration seems 
to be that we only observe the outside 
surface of those whom we receive. 
More lies beneath than we can see. 
Christ indeed comes in the least of 
those who are welcomed in His name 
(Matt. xxv. 40, 45; John xiii. 20). 

The idiomatic form of expression, 
édabov gsevicavtes (Vulg. latuerunt 
quidam angelis hospitio receptis) 
does not occur again in the N.T. or in 
the Lxx. Compare the use of Aavé. in 
the corresponding passage of Philo: of 


3 deouluv: dedeuévwv Dp”. 


KOKOUXOUMEV ww = 


d€ (sc. dSouropotvres dvdpes) Oevorépas 
bvres piceas eheAjOetoay (Lc. § 22). 

Primasius and Gregory (Hom. xxiii. 
in Ew. § 2) (with some Latin copies) 
read placuerunt quidam [se. Deo]. 

3. Hospitality is the answer to a 
direct appeal. We must also seek 
for those who need our help, and 
whose circumstances withdraw their 
claims from our sight. Such sufferers 
may owe their distress either to direct 
persecution (rév decpiov), or to the 
‘changes and chances of this mortal 
life’? (rév Kakovyoupévev). In both 
cases Christians must acknowledge 
the obligation of fellowship. 

pypynokeabe| Remember ‘in preci- 
bus, in beneficiis’ (Bengel). Compare 
Cc. X. 32 dvapiysvnckecbe. Elsewhere 
punuovevew, 0. 7; Gal. ii. Io. 

For trav deopiwy compare ¢. xX. 34. 

és ovvdedepévor] as bound with ~ 
them, rather than as if you were 
bound with them. The participle 
appears to give the reason in this as 
in the following clause (0s...dvres...). 
The members of the Christian body 
are so closely united that the suffer- 
ing of one is really, though it may 
be unconsciously, shared by all. This 
is the ideal which each believer must. 
strive to realise. 

Compare 2 Cor. xi. 29 ris acbevet 
kal ovK dobeve; tis cxavdadricerar Kat 
ovK ey® mupodpat ; 

Non sint vobis oblivioni quamyis 
teneantur in abditis reclusi (Herv.). 

Public intercession for ‘prisoners’ 
has formed part of the Church service 
from the earliest times down to our 
own Litany. 

The petition is found in the prayer 


XIII. 4] 


f 
ovTes €Y GOmaTt. 


which closes the Epistle of Clement: 
AUtpocar Tors Secplovs jay: eEava- 
oTnGoy Tovs aabevovrras: Tapaka\ecov 
Tovs ddAvyoWuyodrras (c. lix.). 

So in the Apostolical Constitutions 
(viii. 10) the direction is given dmép 
Tay ev perddXors Kal e€opias Kal puda- 
kais kal Secpois dvT@y did Td Svopa Tod 
kupiov SenOapev. vmep trav év TuKpa 
dovAcia katarovoupéver SenOdpev. And 
petitions to this effect are found in 
early liturgies: 

Liturgy of Alexandria, p. 32 
(Swainson); Liturgy of St Basil, 
p.84; St James (Cod. Rossan.), p. 250; 
Coptic, p. 371. 

A similar petition is found in the 
daily Synagogue Morning Service, 
p. 19 (Artom). 

Ignatius in describing false Chris- 
tians Says epi ayamns ov pédeu avrois, 
ov mept xnpas, ov mepi dppavod, ov mepi 
OrtBowevov, od mept Sedeuévou 7 NeAv- 
pévov, ov mepl mewavros 7) Subdyros 
(ad Smyrn. 6). 

Tov Kakovxoupevoy] them that are 
evil entreated, Vulg. laborantium, 
c. xi. 37 (only in N. T.), comp. xi. 25. 
The word is used in late Greek 
authors (twice in Lxx.), but xaxovyia 
is found in Aischylus. The meaning 
appears to be quite general. 

os Kat avrol 0. év o.] as being your- 
selves also in the body and so ex- 
posed to the same sufferings, Vulg. 
tanguam et ipsi in corpore morantes. 
The former injunction had been en- 
forced by the consideration of the 
true nature of the Christian body; this 
one is enforced by the actual outward 
circumstances of life: Cuivis potest 
accidere quod cuiquam potest. 

Per hoc enim quia in corpore mor- 
tali manetis, sicut et illi, experimento 
probatis quia militia est vita hominis 
super terram, et homo ad laborem 
nascitur et (ut?) avis ad volatum 
(Primas.). 

For the phrase dyres ev oop. COM- 
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fdtos O yapuos €V TAaACW Kal y 


pare 2 Cor. y. 6 (1). It occurs in 
Porphyr. de abstin. i. 38 ef ydp ph 
everrodife ta aicOnpata th Ths wuxiis 
evepyeia, Ti Seuvov jv ev o@pare eivat. 
The thought is that of the body as 
being the home (or the prison) of the 
soul. 

The interpretation ‘as being your- 
selves also members in the one body 
of Christ’—beautiful as the thought 
is—is inadmissible. This would re- 
quire a more definite phrase than év 
gepare (at least ev T6 codpare). 

4. From the widest duties of the 
social life of Christians the Epistle 
passes to the closest. Warnings on 
the sacredness of marriage were the 
more necessary from the license of 
divorce among the Jews which had 
been sanctioned by the teaching of 
the school of Hillel. Comp. Matt. 
xix. 3 ff. (kara wacav airiay). 

It is questioned whether the sen- 
tence contains a precept (Let mar- 
reage be...) or a declaration (Marriage 
2s...), Whether, that is, gorw or éori 
is to be supplied. 

The Syriac version gives the indi- 
cative: Marriage is honourable... 
So also Chrysostom (més riusos 6 
yayos; dott &v cadpocvvn, dyat, dia- 
Thpet Tov mordoyv) reading o¢, and 
by implication Theodoret and Mcu- 
menius (but not Theophylact: see 
below). 

The Latin leaves the construction 
ambiguous: Honorabile connubium 
in omnibus et torus immaculatus, 
while in the corresponding phrase 
below it inserts the substantive verb, 
sint mores sine avaritia. The Latin 
Fathers generally take the words as 
declaratory. Primasius adds: sit vobis 
sive placet Deo; but goes on to ex- 
plain the words as declaratory. Con- 
nubium est honorabile, id est legales 
nuptize sunt honorabiles 7m omnibus, 
nihil est in eis quod honore careat, 
et torus talium conjugum est zmma- 
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KolTn GplavTos, Tjopyous yao Kal poryous Kplwel O 


eds.  5’AdiAapyvpos 6 


4 yap SAD,*M, vg me: dé CO syr vg. 


culatus, id est sine macula criminis 
(Herv.). 

In spite of the concurrence of 
ancient opinion towards the other 
view, the general structure of the 
passage and the unquestionable sense 
of ddr. 6 tpdmos are sufficient to 
decide in favour of. regarding the 
clauses as hortatory and not indica- 
tive. This interpretation is confirmed 
if not required by the ydp which fol- 
lows in the true text (Let marriage 
be had in honour...for...). It may 
be added that 6 yayos is used here 
only in the N. T. in the sense of 
‘marriage.’ 

év waowv| in all respects, and in all 
circumstances, so as to be guarded 
not only from graver violations but 
from everything which lowers its 
dignity. Maow is neuter as in 2. 18; 
t Tim. iii. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 5; Tit. ii. 9. 

M7) ev Ordiver pev [ev] avecer dé od > 
py ev roir@ pev TO péper Tiwwos év 
GrA@ Se od+ GAN dros SC drov Tiptos 
gor (Theophict). 

For risos compare Acts v. 34. 

The masc. interpretation (among 
all) gives a better sense with the 
indic. than with the ¢mper. construc- 
tion. 

mépvous yap...] Compare 1 Thess, 
iv. 6. The words 6 Oeds stand em- 
phatically at the end. Whatever the 
opinion of man be from ignorance or 
indifference, God will judge. 

5. adiAdpyupos 6 tp.] Let your 
character be free from the love of 
money, Vulg. Sint mores sine ava- 
ritia. Sins of impurity and of covet- 
ousness go together. Both are typical 
examples of m\ecovefia (self-seeking, 
selfishness). Eph. y. 3 ff. 

“O rpémos describes the general cha- 
racter. It is not found elsewhere in 
N.T. in this sense. Compare Didache 


. , a 
TpOTos' dpKovpevor Tots 


5 dpxovpevor: dpxovpevos Mg. 


xi. 9. For dduAdpyvpos see 1 Tim. 
iii. 3; Didache xv. 1 (comp. Tg es 
2 Clem. iv. 3. j 

dpk. trois map.| The form of words 
had passed into a moral commonplace. 
Comp. [Phocyl.] 6 dpxeicdat mapéover 
kat [al. rap’ éois rev 8] dddotpiov areé- 
xecba. Teles. ap. Stob. Floril. 97 
(95) § 31 ri obv poi Core Prrocopycarte; 
...Btd07 GpKovpevos Tois TapovoL, TOV 
dnévrev ovk émOupav... Comp. Clem. 
1 Cor. 2 rois épodious Tod Oeod dpKov- 
pevot. 

For the construction see Rom. xii. 


Ovk eimev Mndév kéxtnobe ddda Kay 
éxnte pi ire SeOovd@pévor GAN’ €ev- 
Gépws Tatra éxere... (Theophlct). 

The patristic commentators suggest 
that the losses of the Hebrews (x. 
32 ff.) had checked their liberality 
and given occasion to the desire of 
accumulating fresh wealth. 

avros yap elp.] for He Himself, 
God our Father, hath said...—the 
phrase sounds like an echo of the 
Pythagorean atrés ea, Ipse dixit, 
‘the Master said’—J will in no wise 
Sail thee, nor will I in any wise 
forsake thee. 

The exact source of the quotation 
is not certain. Similar words occur 
in several places: Gen. xxviii. 15; 
Jos. i 5; Deut. xxxi 6 ff; and a 
quotation in exactly the same form 
occurs in Philo, de conf. ling. § 32 (i. 
p. 430 M.). There seems however to 
be no sufficient reason for supposing 
that the quotation was taken from 
him. The words had probably been 
moulded to this shape by common use. 

dvé...eyxatadireo| Vulg. deseram... 
derelinquam. ‘The idea of dvinut is 
that of loosing hold so as to with- 
draw the support rendered by the 
sustaining grasp: that of éyxatad<iro 
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of deserting or leaving alone in the 
field of contest, or in a position of 
suffering. 

*Avinpt does not occur elsewhere in 
the N. T. in this sense; for ¢yxara- 
Aeiw see 2 Cor. iv. 9; 2 Tim. iv. Io, 
16; Matt. xxvil. 46 (uxx.); Acts ii. 
27 (LXX.); comp. ¢. x. 25. The use of 
the word in Matt. xxvii. 46 is a clue 
to the true meaning of the passage. 
It was the Father’s good pleasure to 
leave the Son exposed to the assaults 
of His enemies ‘in their hour’ (Luke 
xxii. 53). 

Biesenthal most truly points out 
the fitness of an allusion to the en- 
couragement given to Joshua at such 
a crisis as the Hebrews were passing 
through. The position of Jewish 
Christians corresponded _ spiritually 
with that of their fathers on the 
verge of Canaan. 

For cipyxey see c. x. 8 note. 

6. dare Sapp. 7. r.) Ps. exviii. 6 
(comp. Ps. evi. 12). The Lxx. by in- 
serting xai has led to an alteration in 
the original division of the words. 
There can be no doubt that the last 
clause should be taken as an indepen- 
dent question. 

We Christians—such is the writer's 
meaning—can use with confidence the 
most joyful expression of thanksgiving 
used in the Church of old times. Ps. 
exviii. formed an important part of 
the Jewish Festival services, and is 
quoted several times in the N. T. 
The key-word given here would call 
up at once to the mind of the readers 
the thought of ‘the chief corner-stone’ 
(Matt. xxi. 42) and of Him ‘that came 
in the name of the Lord’ (Matt. xxi. 


\ 6 réverv Quads Do: om. quads M,. 


g). In the triumph of the Lord 
through suffering they would see the 
image of the triumph of His people. 

The word @appeiv occurs elsewhere 
in the N. T. only 2 Cor. (v. 6, 8; &c.). 
The imperative @dpoe (-etre) is found 
only as a divine voice (Gospp., Acts). 

(2) Personal religious duties (7— 
17). 
The mode in which religious duties 
are presented indicates the presence 
of a separatist spirit among those 
who are addressed. They are charged 
to remember (a) the example of their 
first rulers (7); and, following on’ 
this, they are (6) bidden to render 
complete devotion to Christ, and to 
men in and through Him (8—16); 
and practically (c) to obey their pre- 
sent rulers (17). 

7 Remember them that had the rule 
over you, which spake unto you the 
word of God; and considering the 
issue of their life, imitate thetr faith. 

8 Jesus Christ is the same yesterday 
and to-day, yea and for ever. 9°Be 
not carried away by manifold and 
strange teachings ; for it ts good that 
the heart be stablished by grace, not 
by meats; for they that occupied 
themselves therein were not profited. 
7° We have an altar whereof they 
have no right to eat who serve the 
tabernacle. ™ For the bodies of those 
animals whose blood is brought into 
the Holy piace by the High-priest as 
an offering for sin, are burned with- 
out the camp. Wherefore Jesus 
also, that He might sanctify the peo- 
ple through His own blood, suffered 
without the gate. Let us therefore 
go forth unto Him without the camp, 
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carrying His reproach. For we 
have not here an abiding city, but 
we seek after that which is to come. 
8 Through Him let us offer up a 
sacrifice of praise to God continually, 
that ts, the fruit of lips which make 
confession to His Name. * But to do 
good and to communicate forget not ; 
for with such sacrifices God ts well 
pleased. 

17 Obey them that have the rule over 
you, and submit to them, for they 
watch in behalf of your souls, as 
men that shall give account, that 
they may do this with joy and not 
with grief; for this were unprofit- 
able for you. 

(a) The writer has spoken of the 
help of God generally. He now ap- 
peals to examples in which it had 
been conspicuously shewn before he 
passes on to enforce religious duties. 

7. ponpovevere tav ny.| Remember, 
though they have now passed away, 
them that had the rule over you. 
Scripture everywhere recognises the 
living power of a great example. 
Comp. ce. vi 12, The word pynpo- 
vevevy is used of our relation to Christ 
2 Tim. ii. 8 (uony. 1. X. eynyeppévor). 

The term oi ryovpevor (Vulg. pree- 
postti) occurs again vv. 17, 24; Clem. 
1 ad Cor. 1 (in c. 7 of civil rulers); 
21 rovs mponyoupévous nyuav; Hermas 
Vis. ii. 23 iti. 9 (of mponyotpevor). 
Compare Acts xv. 22 (v8pas tyyoupévous 
ev trois adeAdois). The word occurs 
frequently in the Luxx. of various 
forms of authority; and in later 
Greek of bishops and abbots. Com- 
pare pp. 384 f. 

oirwes €ddd....] men that spake to 
you.... Comp. ii. 3 note. The phrase 
6 Aéyos Tov Geod is used from Luke 
vy. 1 throughout the N. T. both of the 


revelation in the O. T. and of the’ 


revelation through Christ. 


avabewpodvres: -phoavres O. 


For the thought compare 1 Thess. 
v.12 f£.; Didache iv. 1 réxvov pov, Tov 
Aadodvrds cor Tov Adyov Tod Oeod pry- 
cOnon vuKros Kal nuepas, Tyunoes Se 
advroy os KUpLOV.... 

Barn. Ep. xix. 9 dyamjoets bs Kopny 
opOarpod cov mayra Tov AadovyTa got 
Tov Adyov Kupiov. 

av aval. thy &kB. Tis avaorp.| and 
considering with attentive survey 
again and again the issue of thetr 
life... Vulg. quorum intuentes exi- 
tum conversationis. This last scene 
revealed the character of their ‘con- 
versation’ before. Perhaps the writer 
had in his mind the words of the 
persecutors of the righteous man: 
Wisd. ii. 17, iapev ef of Adyou adrov 
adnbeis, kal meipdcwpev Ta ev exBacer 
avrov. The word é«Bacrs occurs in a 
different connexion 1 Cor. x. 13: com- 
pare ¢&odos Lk. ix. 31; 2 Pet. i. 15. 
*Avactpody describes life under its 
moral aspect (comp. v. 18; x. 33) 
wrought out in intercourse with men. 
The image occurs in St Paul, St 
James, St Peter ; compare mepurareiv 
in St John: 1 John i. 7 note. 

For dvadcwpeiy see Acts xvii. 23 
(not in Lxx.); ¢. vii. 4 (Oewpeire). 

The reference here seems to be to 
some scene of martyrdom in which 
the triumph of faith was plainly shewn. 
Theodoret refers to St Stephen, St 
James the son of Zebedee, and St 
James the Just. 

pupetabe t. 1.| imitate their faith. 
The spirit and not the form of their 
lives is proposed for imitation: the 
faith by which they were supported 
and. not the special actions which the 
faith inspired in their circumstances. 

Acikvucw Ort muorevcavres BeBaiws 
Tois péAAovot THY dplotny soXurelay 
katépOocarv: od yap av émedei€avro 
Biov caOapor et ye juice Byrovv rept Tay 


peddovrar, et ye dudéBaddov (Chrys.). 
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(0) The rule and strength of 
Christian devotion (8—16). 

Having glanced at the former 
leaders of the Hebrew Church the 
apostle goes on to shew that 

(a) Christ Himself is the sum of 
our religion: which is eternal, spiritual 
(8, 9); and that 

(8) He who is our sin-offering 
is also our continuous support (10— 
12); and that 

(y) He claims our devotion and 
our service (13—16). 

(a) 8, 9. The thought of the 
triumph of faith leads to the thought 
of Him in whom faith triumphs. He 
is unchangeable, and therefore the 
victory of the believer is at all times 
assured. 

The absence of a connecting particle 
places the thought as a reflection fol- 
lowing the last sentence after a pause. 

Ad superiora pertinent ista, ubi 
testatus est dixisse Dominum Non te 
deseram neque derelinquam: pote- 
rant illi respondere Hoc non pertinet 
ad nostrum auxilium, quia non nobis 
est promissum, sed potius Josue pro- 
misit hoc Deus. Ad hoc Apostolus 
Nolite deficere...Nolite putare quasi 
qui tunc fuit non sit modo: idem 
enim qui fuit heri, idem erit et in 
seeculum (Primas.). 

8. 7L X....alévas] Jesus Christ is 
the same yesterday and to-day, yea 
and for ever, Vulg. J. Ch. heri et 
hodie ipse est, et in secula. 

The statement is true universally, 
but the immediate thought appears 
to be that as Christ had but just now 
brought victory to His disciples so 
He would do in the present trials. 

Ac si dicatur: Idem Christus qui 


alévas: +duiy D,*. 


Q mwapapéperbe 


cum illis fuit vobiscum est, et erit 
cum eis qui futuri sunt usque ad 
consummationem szeculi. Heri fuit 
cum patribus, hodie est vobiscum, 
ipse erit et cum posteris vestris 
usque in seecula (Herv.). 

Ceterum divinitas ejus intermina- 
bilis plenitudinem totam pariter com- 
prehendit ac possidet, cui neque futuri 
quidquam absit nec preeteriti fluxerit, 
quoniam esse ejus totum est et semper 
est nescitque mutabilitatem (7d.). 

The full title "Incots Xpicros occurs 
again in the Epistle in v. 21; ¢. x. Io. 
The words éy@és kal onpepoy express 
generally ‘in the past and in the 
present’ (comp. Hcclus. xxxviii. 22 
épolt xés Kat colt onpepov); and the 
clause kal eis Tovs aidvas is added to 
the sentence which is already complete 
to express the absolute confidence of 
the apostle: ‘Jesus Christ is the 
same yesterday and to-day: yea, 
such a confession falls wholly below 
the truth : He is the same for ever.’ 

The phrase «is rods alévas occurs 
here only in the Epistle (Rom. i. 25; 
x55 xt. 36.3 1 xvi, 27 5.2-Cor, xk 51), 

Compare v. 21 (eis rods ai. tov 
aidvev); vi. 20; vii. 17 ff. (els roy 
aiéva); i. 8, LXX. (eis Tov aidva Tod 
aiavos). 

For 6 avrés compare i. 12, The 
usage is common in classical writers, 
eg. Thucyd. ii. 61 éyd pev (Pericles in 
the face of Athenian discontent) 6 
adrés eit Kat ovK eEiorapat. 

9. The unchangeableness of Christ 
calls up in contrast the variety of 
human doctrines. The faith of the 
Christian is in a Person and not in 
doctrines about Him. 

518. w. kal & pa map.| Be not carried 
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away by manifold and strange teach- 
ings, Vulg. Doctr. variis et peregri- 
nis (novis a) abduct nolite. These 
‘manifold and strange teachings’ seem 
to have been various adaptations of 
Jewish thoughts and practices to 
Christianity. There was a danger 
lest the Hebrews should be carried 
by these away from the straight 
course of the Christian life. The 
phrase shews that the activity of 
réligious speculation had by this time 
produced large results. For the plural 
Sidaxai compare didacxadia Col. ii, 
22 teins Vals 

(icumenius takes the image of 
mapapéperba (Jude 12; comp. 1 Sam. 
xxi. 13) to be derived from the move- 
ments of those beside themselves, rav 
rnde Kaxeioe rapaghepopévoy. Wetstein 
gives examples of the word being used 
of objects swept out of their right 
course by the violence of a current. 
Comp. ii. 1 (mapappveper). 

The tense (47 mapapéeperOe) marks 
the danger as actually present. Com- 
pare vv. 2, 16, py émdavOdvecbe, and 
contrast ¢c. x. 35 p71) amoBdAnre. 

These doctrines are characterised 
as ‘manifold’ (c. ii 4) in contrast 
with the unity of Christian teaching 
(Hph. iv. 5), and ‘strange’ (1 Pet. iv. 
12) in contrast with its permanence 
(comp. Col. ii. 8 and Bp Lightfoot’s 
note). 

There is indeed a sense in which 
the wisdom of God is ‘most manifold’ 
(moAvrroikidos Hph. iii. 10). 

For didayat &évac compare Herm. 
Sim. viii. 5. 

kadov yap...Bpopacw] for it is good 
that by grace the heart (e. iii. 8 note) 
be stablished (BeBavotaba 1 Cor. i. 83 
2 Cor. i. 21; Col. ii. 7). Vulg. opti- 
mum enim... The attractiveness of 
the novel views which endangered 
the faith of the Hebrews lay in their 
promise of security and progress ; 
but such promises in the case before 
the apostle were obviously vain. For 


no true stability can be gained by 
outward observances to which Ju- 
daizing and Jewish teachings lead. 
This must come from a spiritual, 
divine influence. The position of 
ydperc throws a strong emphasis upon 
the idea of ‘grace’ Our strength 
must come from without. And 
‘grace’ is the free outflow of divine 
love for the quickening and support 
of man (c. ii. 9), though, in one sense, 
man ‘finds’ it (c. iv. 16). 

The opposition ydpirt...o¥ Bpdpa- 
cw..., shews that here the Bpdmara 
represent something to be enjoyed ; 
and therefore that the reference is 
not, at least in the first instance, to 
any ascetical abstention from ‘meats.’ 
And again the next verse suggests 
the contrast of some sacrificial meal, 
so that the term ‘meats’ does not 
simply point to such as were pure 
according to the provisions of the 
Levitical Law. It appears to point 
primarily to ‘meats’ consecrated by 
sacrifice, and then used for food ; 
though other senses of the word are 
not necessarily excluded. No doubt 
the Passover was present to the 
writer's mind, but with it would be 
included all the sacrificial feasts, 
which were the chief element in the 
social life of the Jews. 

The context seems to justify and to 
require this sense of Bpwpara, which 
is used in the Gospels for ‘food’ 
generally (Matt. xiv. 15; Luke iii. 11). 
Elsewhere in the Epistles the word 
is used with reference to ritual or 
ascetic distinctions of ‘meats’ (Rom. 
xiv. 15 ff; 1 Cor. vi. 13; viii. 8; 1 Tim. 
iv. 3). But this usage does not super- 
sede the wider one, and it is natural 
that the apostle should describe the 
privileges which were over-valued by 
a term which set them in a truer 
light as simply outward things. 
Comp. Ign. ad Trall. 2 od yap Bpo- 
parev Kat moray elow Siakovor GAN 
exkAnolas Oeod varnperat. 
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It is said of bread literally that 
kapdiav dvOpémov arnpite (Ps. ciii. 
[civ.] 15). So Jud. xix. 5. 

There is a somewhat similar con- 
trast of the material and spiritual in 
Eph. v. 18. 

Compare also ‘the notes of the 
kingdom of heaven’ Rom. xiv. 17. 

The remarks of Herveius, which 
are interesting in themselves, leave 
out of account the circumstances of 
the Hebrews: Datur intelligi quosdam 
inter eos fuisse qui dogmatizarent non 
esse peccatum escis vacare. Nam quia 
per gratiam licitum est omnibus cibis 
uti, preedicabant non esse culpam 
cibis affluere sed bonum esse. So 
also Chrysostom appears to miss the 
point: povovovxl rd rod Xpiorod héyet 
ev ois éeyev ov Td eioepyopevoy Kowol 
tov avOpwmoy GdAa 7 éepxopevov, Kat 
Oeixyvow Ort TO way miotis eoriv. dy 
avtn BeBadon 7 Kapdia ev dodpadeia 
EOTHKEV. 

For the use of xadov compare, Rom. 
xiv. 21; 1 Cor. vii. 1, 8, 26; Gal. iv. 
18; Matt. xvii. 4 &c. In each case 
the idea of the observable effect of 
that which is described appears to be 
dominant. Comp. c. x. 24, note. 

ev ois...08 mepur.] Vulg. (non pro- 
fuerunt) inambulantibus in eis, for 
they that occupied themselves (walked) 
therein were not profited, that is, 
they did not gain the end of human 
effort, fellowship with God. There is 
no thought here of the disciplinary 
value of the Law. 

For the image of sepurareiv [ev 
Bpopacw] compare Eph. ii. 10 (éy 
[pyors ayabois| mepur.); Col. iii. 75 
and the more general phrases Rom. 
vi. 4 (€v xaworntt Cops m.); 2 Cor. x. 3 
(ev wapkt m.); Col. iv. 5 (€v codia z.). 
The ev expresses the defined sphere 
of action and thought. 


For ov« dpedjOnoav see Herm. Vis. 
li. 2 mpoddvres ovk &pheAjOnoar. 

(8) 1o—12. The strength of the 
Christian comes from God’s gift, but 
He uses the natural influences of life 
for the fulfilment of His purpose. 
Provision is made in the Christian 
society for the enjoyment of the bene- 
fits of Christ’s Life and Death in social 
fellowship. In this respect Christians 
have that which more than compen- 
sates for any apparent loss which they 
may incur in their exclusion from the 
Jewish services. 

10. €xopuev Ovovacrypioy] Vulg. ha- 
bemus altare (hostiam d). The posi- 
tion of ¢youwey and the absence of the 
personal pronoun indicate that the 
statement presents a contrast to some 
supposed deficiency. Christians, as 
such, so it appears to have been urged, 
are in a position of disadvantage: they 
have not something which others have. 
The reply is ‘We have an altar....’ 
‘We have that which furnishes us also 
with a feast upon a sacrifice.’ Comp. 
iv. 14 €yovres ody apxtepéa. 

There is not a sharp opposition 
between Christians and Jews at first: 
that difference comes out later. The 
main contention is that the exclusion 
from the sacrificial services of the 
Temple is compensated by something 
which answers to them and is of a 
nobler kind. At the same time the 
writer, as he develops the thought, 
goes further. Hitherto he has shewn 
that the Christian can dispense with 
the consolations of the Jewish ritual : 
he now prepares to draw the conclu- 
sion that if he is a Christian he ought 
to give them up (v. 13 Let us go 
JSorth...). 

From the connexion which has been 
pointed out it seems clear that the 
‘altar’ (@vovacrnprov) must correspond 
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with the Temple altar as including 
both the idea of sacrifice and the 
idea of food from the sacrifice (1 Cor. 
ix. 13). Primarily there is but one 
sacrifice for the Christian and one 
means of support, the sacrifice of 
Christ upon the Cross and the par- 
ticipating in Him (John vi. 53 ff.). 
In this first and highest sense, into 
which each secondary sense must be 
resolved, the only earthly ‘altar’ is 
the Cross on which Christ offered 
Himself: Christ is the offering: He 
is Himself the feast of the believer. 
The altar is not regarded at any time 
apart from the victim. It is the source 
of the support of which the Christian 
partakes. When the idea of the one 
act of sacrifice predominates, the 
image of the Cross rises before us: 
when the idea of our continuous 
support, then the image of Christ 
living through death prevails. 

So it is that, as our thoughts pass 
from the historic scene of the Passion 
to its abiding fruit, Christ Himself, 
Christ crucified, is necessarily re- 
garded as ‘the altar’ from which we 
draw our sustenance, and on (in) 
which (to go on to a later idea) we 
offer ourselves. 

There is no confusion therefore 
when Thomas Aquinas says: Istud 
altare vel est crux Christi in qua 
Christus pro nobis immolatus est, vel 
ipse Christus in quo et per quem 
preces nostras offerimus; et hoc est 
altare aureum de quo dicitur Apoc. 
viii. 

The latter thought is recognised 
also in the Glossa Ordinaria which is 
enlarged by Lanfranc: quod [corpus 
Christi} et in aliis divinarum locis 
Scripturarum altare vocatur, pro eo 
videlicet quod in ipso, id est, in fide 
ipsius, quasi in quodam altari oblatze 
preces et operationes nostrze accepta- 
biles fiunt Deo (Migne, P.Z. cl. p. 405). 


Compare Rupert of Deutz im Amos 
iv. c. ix. (Migne, P. Z. clxviii. 366): 
Vidi, inquit, Dominum stantem su- 
per altare... Querentibus autem in 
toto Christi Hvangelio... nihil tam 
magnum, nihil tam evidens secundum 
hujus visionis proprietatem nobis oc- 
curritquam schema vel habitus Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi crucifixi. Cruci- 
fixus namque et sacrificium pro nobis 
factus super altare crucis stetit, sta- 
tione difficili, statione laboriosa sibi... 
Taliter stans ipse hostia, crux vero 
altare erat. 

The universality of this altar is 
finely expressed by Leo the Great 
with a reference to this passage: 
extra castra crucifixus est ut, veterum 
victimarum cessante mysterio, nova 
hostia novo imponeretur altari, et 
crux Christi non templi esset ara sed 
mundi (Serm. Ix. (lvii.) § 5). 

For the history of the word 6vou- 
aotnpiov see Additional Note. 

The sacrifice is one, the altar is 
one. But, just as in the discourse at 
Capernaum, the absolute idea points 
towards or even passes into the out- 
ward form in which it was embodied. 
The fact of that Death was visibly set 
forth, and the reality of that participa- 
tion pledged, in the Eucharist. The 
‘Table’ of the Lord (1 Cor. x. 21), 
the Bread and the Wine, enabled the 
believer ‘to shew forth Christ’s Death, 
to realise the sacrifice upon the Cross 
and to appropriate Christ’s ‘flesh and 
blood’ In this sacrament then, where 
Christ Himself gives His Body and 
Blood as the support of His faithful 
and rejoicing people, the Christian has 
that which more than fulfils the types 
of the Jewish ritual. 

e& od dhayeiv] whereof, as denoting 
the class of sacrifice and not the 
particular sacrifice, they have no 
right to eat... Vulg. de quo edere.... 
The phrase occurs again in the com- 
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mon text of 1 Cor. ix. 13, but the true 
reading is ra ék Tov icpod éabiovow 
and not ék rod i. eo. 

- of tH ox. Aarp.] Vulg. qui taber- 
naculo deserviunt, the priests whose 
office it is to fulfil the duties of the 
legal ritual (c. viii. 5; comp. Clem. 
1 ad Cor. 32 oi Necroupyodvres TH Ov- 
ciaotnpig Tov Geod), rather than the 
whole assembly of Israel (c. x. 2). 
These, the most highly privileged of 
the people of Israel, who were allowed 
to eat of sacrifices of which none 
other could partake (Lev. vi. 26; vii. 
6; x. 17), were not allowed to partake 
of that sacrifice which represented 
the sacrifice of Christ under the aspect 
of an atonement for sin. 

The superiority which the Christian 
enjoyed over the Jew became most 
conspicuous when the highest point 
in each order was reached. The 
great sacrifice for sin on the Day of 
Atonement was wholly consumed. 
Though they ‘who served the taber- 
nacle’ ‘were partakers with the altar,’ 
even those who were most privileged 
had no right to eat of this offering. 
But Christ who is our sacrifice for 
sin, the perfect antitype of that sym- 
bol, is our food also. He is our 
atonement; and He is our support. 
He died as the sin-offering ‘outside 
the gate, and He lives to be our life 
by the communication of Himself. 
By His blood He entered into the 
archetypal Sanctuary and made a 
way for us, and He waits to guide us 
thither. Meanwhile ‘we have become 
partakers of the Christ’ (c. iii. 14), 
and live with the power of His life 
which in His own appointed way He 
brings to us. 

Thus the point of the passage is 
not simply that those who continue 
Jews, and cling to the worship of the 
Temple, are excluded from the highest 
advantages of the Gospel; but that 
in itself absolutely the Gospel as 


compared with the Law offers not 
less but more to believers under that 
aspect of social worship in which the 
believer felt his loss most keenly. 
The Christian enjoys in substance 
that which the Jew did not enjoy 
even in shadow. If the Christian was 
now called upon to sacrifice all the 
consolations of the old ritual, he had 
what was far beyond them. It does 
not however appear that the writer 
of the Epistle implies that Jews by 
birth who still observed the Law 
could not enjoy the privileges of 
Christianity. 

Briefly the argument is this: We 
Christians have an altar, from which 
we draw the material for our feast. 
In respect of this, our privilege is 
greater than that of priest or high- 
priest under the Levitical system. 
Our great sin-offering, consumed in 
one sense outside the gate, is given 
to us as our food. The Christian 
therefore who can partake of Christ, 
offered for his sins, is admitted to a 
privilege unknown under the old Cove- 
nant. 

The phrase r7 oxnvy arpevew is 
remarkable: comp. c¢. Vili. 5 vzo- 
Selypare Kal oxida Aarpevovow. The 
Tabernacle itself—the outward form 
—is represented as the object of 
service. Christians also serve the 
Antitype of the Tabernacle, but that 
is Christ Himself. The use of da- 
tpevew (the divine service) as con- 
trasted with Ae:roupyeiy (the official 
service) is to be noticed. Contrast 
Clem. 1 ad Cor. 32 (quoted above). 

Il. oy yap ciopép.] The proof of 
the reality of this surpassing privilege 
of Christians lies in the familiar ordi- 
nances in regard to the sacrifice on 
the Day of Atonement: Ley. xvi. 27. 
Of these victims only was the blood 
brought into the Holy of Holies. In 
two other cases the blood was brought 
into the Holy place; and here also the 
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bodies were consumed outside: Lev. 
iy. 11 f. (the sin-offering for a priest) ; 
td. 21 (the sin-offering for the congre- 
gation). 

(dev] Vulg. animalium. The use 
of this word is apparently unique. 
Elsewhere the victims are spoken of 
by their special names—‘bulls and 
goats,—and I am not aware of any 
place in the Greek Scriptures in 
which a victim is spoken of by the 
general term (gov. In the N.T. the 
word is used of ‘irrational animals’ 
(ddoya (Ga: 2 Pet. ii. 12; Jude 10), 
and of the four ‘living creatures’ of 
the apocalyptic vision (Apoc. iv. 6 ff.; 
comp. Hzek. i. 5 ff. uxx.). Perhaps 
the word is chosen here to mark the 
contrast between the sacrifices which 
were of nature only and the sacrifice 
of ‘Jesus,’ who was truly man and yet 
more than man. 

trept auaptias] See Additional Note 
on i. 3. 

eis ra dya] The phrase may de- 
scribe ‘the Holy of Holies’ (c. ix. 8 
note), so that the reference is to the 
ceremonial of the Day of Atonement 
only; or it may include ‘the Holy 
place,’ and take account of the victims 
whose blood was brought there. 

The use of the preposition d:d 
‘through’ (per pontificem Vulg., 
sacerdotem d), where we might have 
expected i7é ‘by,’ is of interest. The 
High-priest is the agent through 
whom the act of the people is ac- 
complished. Compare v.15 8? avrod 
avapépwper. 

év...tovtwy] The emphatic inser- 
tion of + the demonstrative is not 
uncommon: Phil. iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii 
2; Gal. ii 18. Compare Rom. ix. 8 
ov Ta Tékva...tadra...; James i. 25, 
23 €l TIS...0UTOS.... 

eo ris mapepBorijs] Vulg. extra 


castra, compare Hx. xxix. 14 (at the 
consecration of the priests); Ley. iv. 
11 (sin-offering for the priest); zd. 21 
(sin-offering for the congregation) ; xvi. 
27 (sin-offering on the Day of Atone- 
ment). See also Ley. vii. 17; ix. 11. 

The life is taken to the presence of 
God: that which has been the transi- 
tory organ of life is taken beyond the 
limits of the ordered Society to be 
wholly removed. 

12, 66 kat “Incots] Wherefore 
Jesus also—the Lord truly man—the 
sin-offering for humanity—in order 
that He might so fulfil the symbolism 
of the Law and sanctify the people 
by His Blood, suffered without the 
gate. Kven as the Levitical High- 
priest entered into the Sanctuary 
through the blood of the atoning 
victims while their bodies were burnt 
without, Jesus as our High-priest 
entered through His own Blood into 
heaven; and His mortal Body, laid in 
the grave, was glorified, consumed, so 
to speak, by the divine fire which 
transfigured it. In both respects He 
satisfied completely the thoughts sug- 
gested by the type. 

iva ay....Tov aor] that He might 
sanctify the people, those who are 
truly Israel (c. ii. 17 note), through 
His own blood as contrasted with the 
blood of victims: ¢. ix. 12. By His 
death on the Cross Christ not only 
‘made purification of sins’ (i. 3), but 
He also ‘sanctified’ His people. In 
the offering of Himself, He offered 
them also, as wholly devoted to God. 
His blood became the blood of a New 
Covenant (x. 29) by which the privi- 
lege of sonship was restored to men 
in the Son through His offered life 
(x. Io); and the Covenant sacrifice 
became the groundwork of a feast. 
(comp. Ex. xxiv. 8, 11). 
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For the idea of dy:ageww, see ¢. ix. 13. 

With da rod aiparos compare c. ix. 
12; Acts xx. 28; Eph. i. 7; Col. i. 20; 
and contrast év r@ atparte c. X. 19, 293 
(ixe 225°25/- o 20); Rom: ili. 25;) v.95 
(1 Cor. xi. 25); Eph. ii. 13; Apoc.i.'5; 
Vv. 9; Vil. 14; and dia 76 aipa Apoc. 
RL iT: 

(y) 13—16. The relation in which 
the Christian stands to Christ—the 
perfect sin-offering and the continu- 
ous support of the believer—carries 
with it two consequences. Believers 
must claim fellowship with Him both 
in His external humiliation and in 
His divine glory, both as the Victim 
consumed (v. 11) and as the Priest 
who has entered within the veil. 
Hence follows the fulfilment of two 
duties, to go out to Christ (13, 14), 
and to offer through Him the sacrifice 
of praise and well-doing (15, 16). 

érabev| The Fathers commonly think 
of the Passion as a ‘consuming of 
Christ by the fire of love,’ so that the 
effect of the Passion is made to answer 
directly to xaraxaierar. But the Pas- 
sion is never to be separated from the 
Resurrection. Here indeed the writer 
of the Epistle, though he goes on at 
once to speak of Christ as living, 
naturally dwells on the painful con- 
dition by which the triumph was pre- 
pared, because he wishes to encourage 
his readers to endurance in suffering. 
But the thought of victory lies behind. 
And there are traces in early writers 
of the truer view which sees in the 
transfiguration of the Risen Lord 
the correlative to the burning of the 
yictim. 

Extra castra sunt carnes ejus cre- 
matze, id est extra Jerusalem igne 
passionis consumptze. Vel concrema- 
tio ad signum pertinet resurrectionis, 
quia natura ignis est ut in superna 
moveatur...(Herv.). 

The use of the verb racyew of 


om. éradev N*. 


Christ is characteristic of this Epistle, 
of 1 Peter, and of the Acts. It is 
found again c. ii. 18; vy. 8; ix. 26; in 
‘1 Pet. i121, 23; (iii 18;) iv. 1; and 
in Acts i. 3; iii. 18; xvii. 3. It does 
not occur in this connexion in the 
epistles of St Paul, though he speaks 
of the waOjpara of Christ: 2 Cori. 5, 
7; Phil. iii. ro. 

It is found in the Synoptic Gospels, 
Matt. xvi. 21; xvii. 12 and parallels: 
Luke xxii. 15; xxiv. 26, 46. 

See c. ii. 10 note. 

eéw tis miAns| Vulg. extra portam. 
The change from ¢&w ris mapepBorjs, 
which occurs immediately before and 
after, is remarkable. IIvAn suggests 
the idea of ‘the city,’ rather than that 
of the camp, and so points to the fatal 
error of later Judaism, which by seek- 
ing to give permanence to that which 
was designed to be transitory marred 
the conception of the Law. In this 
aspect the variant méAcews (comp. Tert. 
adv. Jud. 14) is of interest. 

The fact that the Lord suffered 
‘without the gate’ (Ley. xxiv. 14; 
Num. xy. 35) is implied in John xix. 
17, but it is not expressly stated. 

The work of Christ, so far as it 
was wrought on earth, found its con- 
summation outside the limits of the 
symbolical dwelling-place of the chosen 
people. It had a meaning confined 
within no such boundaries. The whole 
earth was the scene of its efficacy. 
So also in the new Jerusalem there 
is no sanctuary (Apoc. xxi. 22). The 
whole city is a Temple and God Him- 
self is present there. 

13, 14. Christ—not a dead victim 
merely but the living leader—is repre- 
sented as ‘outside the camp,’ outside 
the old limits of Israel, waiting to 
receive His people, consumed and yet 
unconsumed. Therefore, the Apostle 
concludes, even now let us be on our 
way to Him, carrying His reproach, 
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and abandoning not only the ‘city,’ 
which men made as the permanent 
home for God, but also moving to 
something better than ‘the camp,’ in 
which Israel was organised. No Jew 
could partake of that typical sacrifice 
which Christ fulfilled: and Christians 
therefore must abandon Judaism to 
realise the full power of His work. 
In this sense ‘it is expedient’ that 
they also ‘should go away,’ in order to 
realise the fulness of their spiritual 
heritage. 

It is worthy of notice that the first 
tabernacle which Moses set up was 
‘outside the camp’ (Ex. xxxiii. 7): ‘and 
it came to pass that every one which 
sought the Lord went out unto the 
tabernacle of the congregation which 
was without the camp. The history is 
obscure, but as it stands it is significant 
in connexion with the language of the 
Epistle. 

13. totvuvy] The word occurs in the 
same position in Luke xx. 25 (v. 7.) and 
in the Lxx. Is. iii. 10 &c., like rovyapody 
c. xii. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 8. 

eepxyapeba] The present expresses 
vividly the immediate effort. Comp. 
c. iv. 16; Matt. xxv. 6; John i. 47; 
vi. 37. 

The words necessarily recal the 
voice said to have been heard from 
the Sanctuary before the destruction 
of the Temple, MeraBaivoper evredbev 
(Jos. B. J. vi. 5, 3). 

Compare also the Lord’s prophecy: 
Matt. xxiv. 15 ff. 

The Fathers commonly understand 
the phrase of ‘leaving the world’ and 
the like. This may be a legitimate 
application of the command, but it is 
wholly foreign to the original mean- 
ing. 

One example may be quoted: Qui 
enim vult corpus et sanguinem ejus 


accipere debet ad locum passionis ejus 
accedere, ut honores et opes taber- 
naculi relinquens improperia et pau- 
pertatem pro nomine ejus ferre non 
respuat...(Herv.). 

Tov oved. avd. hép.| carrying His 
reproach, Vulg. improperium e@eus 
portantes. Comp. xi. 26 (rév dverdio- 
pov tod Xpiorov); Luke xxiii. 26 
(éméOnxay avr tov oravpov, pépery...). 
The thought is not only of a burden 
to be supported (Bacra¢ew Gall. vi. 2, 
5); but of a burden to be carried to a 
fresh scene. Comp. i. 3 note 

é&@ tis map.| ‘outside the camp,’ 
and not only ‘outside the gate’ ”“Eféo 
Ths mapewBorjs avtl Tov €&@ Tis Kara 
vouov vyevdpeOa modereias (Theodt.), 
Christians are now called upon to 
withdraw from Judaism even in its 
first and purest shape. It had been 
designed by God as a_ provisional 
system, and its work was done. 

The exhortation is one signal appli- 
cation of the Lord’s own command, 
hike ixe23; 

14. od yap €youev bde| The neces- 
sity for the abandonment of the old, 
however dear, lies in the general fact 
that we have no abiding system, no un- 
changing organisation, in the present 
transitory order (dd here on earth). 
That which ‘abides’ belongs to the 
spiritual and eternal order. And 
such an ‘abiding city’ lies before us. 
For we are seeking, not with a vague 
search for ‘one to come,’ but ‘that 
which is to come, ‘that which hath 
the foundations, of which the organi- 
sation and the stability are already 
clearly realised. 

For pévovcay compare ¢. xX. 34; 
MEL 27 pose Pet, Meg 

The inadequate and misleading 
translation ‘one (a city) to come’ is 
due to the Latin futuram inquirimus. 
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But the object of Christian hope and 
effort is definite (rj péAr. ém¢.). All 
earthly institutions are imperfect 
adumbrations of the spiritual arche- 
type. Compare ¢. xi. 10 (rv Tods 
Oepedious éxovcay moAL); 16 (nroiuacey 
avrois mow); Xii, 22 (mddee Oeod 
(@vros). Herm. Sim. i. 1 1 modus Judy 
pakpay €oTw ard Ths modes Tadrns. 
For émi¢nrodwev compare c. xi. 14 
note; and contrast v. 10 ¢yoper. 
15,16. There is another side to our 
duty to Christ. Our sacrifice, our par- 
ticipation in Him, involves more than 
suffering for His sake: it is also an 
expression of thanksgiving, of praise 
to God (15), and of service to man 
(16), for Christ has made possible for 
us this side also of sacrificial service. 
15. Ov avrod...] Through Him— 
and through no other—let us offer up 
@ sacrifice of praise. The emphatic 
position of d¢ avrod brings out the 
peculiar privilege of the believer. 
He has One through Whom he can 
fulfil the twofold duty of grateful 
worship: through Whom (ce. vii. 25) as 
High-priest every sacrifice for God 
and for man must be brought and 
placed upon the altar of God. Com- 
pare 1 Pet. ii. 5 (dvevéyxas...dvd “I. X.); 
iv. II (wa...d0d¢nrat o Oeds dia ’I. X.); 
Rom. i. 8 (evyapiord...dud “I. X.); Xvi. 
27 (Oc@ Oia “I. X....9 6a); Col. iii. 175 
Clem. 1 ad Cor. 36, 44 and Bp Light- 
foot’s note. Thus we gain the signi- 
ficance of petitions made ‘through 
Jesus Christ.’ The passage is illus- 
trated by the adaptation made of it 
to Melchizedek by the sect which re- 
garded him as the divine ‘priest for 
ever’: eis dvopa Tovrou Tov MeAxioedeK 
7} mpoeipnpern atpeors Kal Tas mporpopas 
dvaéper kai avrov eivat eloaywyéa pds 
rov beov, kat S¢ avrod, pyat, det ro Oe 


mpoopéepew, Sri apyov éari Sixaco- 
cvrms...cat Sei nas aird mpoopépew, 
haciv, va SC avrod mpocevexOn virep 
npa@v kal eUpwpev Ov adrod Conv (Hpiph. 
Heer. \v. § 8, p. 474). Compare also 
Tren. Hoer. iv. 17, 5. 

For the full meaning of dvadépew 
comp. ¢. vii. 27 note. Men in the ful- 
filment of their priestly work still act 
through their great High-priest. 

dvoiay aivéo.] Vulg. hostiam laudis. 
The phrase occurs in Ley. vii. 12 
(ADA Mr: comp. xxii. 29; Ps. evii. 
22; cxvi. 17; [l. 14, 23]), of the highest 
form of peace-offering. The thank- 
offering was made not in fulfilment of 
a vow (1733), nor in general acknow- 
ledgment of God’s goodness (7137), 
but for a favour graciously bestowed. 
Comp. Oehler O. 7. Theology ii. 2 f. 

In this connexion 8:a mavros contin- 
ually has a peculiar force. That which 
was an exceptional service under the 
Old Dispensation is the normal service 
under the New. 

The Jewish teachers gave expression 
to the thought: R. Pinchas, R. Levi, 
and R. Jochanan said in the name of 
R. Menachem of Galilee: One day all 
offerings will cease, only the Thank- 
offering will not cease: all prayers 
will cease, only the Thanksgiving- 
prayer will not cease (Jer. xxxiii. 
11; Ps, lvi. 13). Vajikra R. ix. (Lev. 
vii. 12); and xxvii. (Ley. xxii. 29) 
(Wiinsche, pp. 58, 193). Comp. Philo, 
de vit. offer. § 3 (ii. 253 M.), on the 
offering of the true worshipper. 

The word dvoia in Mal. i. 11 (@vola 
ka@apa) appears to have been under- 
stood in the early Church of the 
prayers and thanksgivings connected 
with the Eucharist. Thus Docir, 
Apost. xiv. 2 iva pr Kowwd; 7 Ovoia 
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tuav is represented in the Latin by 
‘ne inquinetur et impediatur oratio 
vestra.’ Comp. Apoc. v. 8. 

At the same time the ‘first-fruits of 
God’s creation’ were offered (Iren. iv. 
17, 5 f.), and this outward expression 
of gratitude was also called 6vcia. 
Comp. Just. M. Dial. 117. Imme- 
diately below acts of benevolence are 
included under the term ‘sacrifices.’ 

kaptrov xeéwv] The phrase is bor- 
rowed from the Lxx. (paraphrase ?) 
of Hos. xiv. 3 (2) (2°NaY OMB, ‘as 
bullocks, our lips’). Another example 
of the image occurs in Is. lvii. 19 
(oyna 3°}). Comp. 2 Mace. x. 7 
vpvous dvéepov. 

opor. TH dv. av.| The revelation of 
God in Christ (His Name) is the 
source of all thanksgiving (1 Pet. i. 13). 
This illuminates, and is illuminated 
by, every object of joy. 

The phrase copodoyeiv to dvopare 
does not occur again in the N. T. nor 
in the Lxx. (not Jer. xliv. (li.) 26). 

eEoporoyeiabat (rg Oe@) (2 nin) 
‘to make confession to, in honour,’ ‘to 
celebrate, praise, is common in the 
uxx. Comp. Matt. xi.25; Rom. xiv. 11. 

16. At the same time spiritual sa- 
crifice must find an outward expres- 
sion. Praise to God is service to men. 

Ths evr. kat kow.| Vulg. beneficentia 
et communionis, Syr. vg. compassion 
and communication to the poor. The 
general word for kindly service 
(edmouia) is followed by that which 
expresses specially the help of alms. 
The two nouns form a compound idea 
(not ris evr. Kal THs Kow.). The word 
evrovia is not found elsewhere in N. T. 
nor in Lxx. For xowwvia compare 
2 Cor. ix. 13 (amAoryre Tis Kowvevias eis 


TOIAYTAL..-BYCIAt Mo, 


edapeoreiray: evepyeretrat Mo. 


avrovs); Rom. xv. 26 (kowwviay twa 

momoacba eis Tovs mrwxovs); Did. iv. 

8 cvykxowernces mavta TG ASEAPS ov. 
pn emtd.] See v. 2 note. 

tovavtas yap 6.| The direct refer- 
ence appears to be to edmoia xal 
xowevia, but ‘praise’ has been already 
spoken of as a ‘sacrifice, and is 
naturally included in the thought. 

The construction evapeoretrat 6 Geos, 
Vulg. promeretur (placetur) Deus 
(placetur Deo Aug.), is found in late 
Greek, but not again in N. T. or uxx. 

(c) The obligation to loyal obedience. 

The section began with a reference to 
leaders of the Church, and so it closes. 
The Hebrews have been charged to 
remember and imitate those who have 
passed away (v. 7); now they are 
charged to obey and yield themselves 
to those who are still over them. 
This duty rests upon the most solemn 
nature of the relation in which they 
stand to them. 

17. meiOeoe...kal vmeixere] Vulg. 
obedite...et subjacete. Obedience to 
express injunctions is crowned by sub- 
mission to a wish. The word vzeikew 
is not found elsewhere in N.T. or Lxx. 
For rois ny. see v. 7 note. 

avrol yap...| Vulg. ipst enim pervi- 
gilant... The emphatic pronoun serves 
to bring out the personal obligation 
of the rulers with which the loyal 
obedience of the ruled corresponded; 
Jor they, and no other... Comp. James 
ii. 6f.; 1 Thess.i.9; Matt. v. 3ff The 
image in dypurvotcw v. r. yp. is that of 
the ‘watchmen’ in the O, T.: Is. Lxii. 
6; Hzek. iii. 17. 

For the word dypumveiy compare 
Eph. vi. 18; Ps. exxvii. (exxvi.) 1 éav 
Bt) 0 Kipios duddEn modw, eis parny 
nypituncer 6 puddoocwy. Wisd. Vi. 15. 
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bmép 


vmép TOY uxév] The writer chooses 
this fuller phrase in place of the simple 
tmrép tyov to suggest the manifold 
sum of vital powers which the Chris- 
tian has to make his own: Lk. xxi. 19. 
Comp. 1 Pet. i. 9; ii. 25; ¢. x. 39. 

The Vulg. joins the clause with oy. 
amos. guast rationem pro animabus 
vestris redditurt. 

iva pera xapas...| that they may do 
this (i.e. watch) with joy.... The clause 
depends on 7. xai in., the intervening 
words being parenthetical: xii. 17 
note. 

Tune vigilant preepositi cum gaudio 
quando vident subjectos suos proficere 
in Dei verbo, quia et agricola tunc 
cum gaudio laborat quando attendit 
arborem et fructum videt, quando at- 
tendit segetem et fructificare prospicit 
ubertatem (Herv.). Compare Herm. 
Vis. iii. 9, 10. 

For orevdfovres see James v. 9; 
(Rom. viii. 23; 2 Cor. v. 2, 4). *AAvau- 
zeAns does not occur again in N. T. or 
in Lxx. Avouredei is found Lk. xvii. 2. 

The Greek Fathers gave a stern 
meaning to the words: 

“Opas don 7 prrocodia. orevacerw Set 
Tov KaTappovovpevoy, TOY KaTaTraToUpe- 
voy, Tov Suamrvopevov, ty Oappnons Ste 
Ge OUK duvverat: 6 yap oTEvaypos maons 
apims xelpove bray yap adros pndév 
évnon aorevagwy Kadet tov Seoworny 
(Chrys.). 

“Oore py émevd) oTevaypos €oTt KaTa- 
hpornons 6 TS yryoupéevm amrecOdr, dAAa 
mhéov PoBynOnrt, ort TG Oe@ oe mapadi- 
daox (Theophlet). 

Herveius says with a wider view: 
expedit illis ipsa tristitia et prodest 
illis, sed non expedit vobis. 

(3) Personal instructions of the 
writer (18—25). 


The Epistle closes with wide-reach- 
ing words of personal solicitude and 
tenderness. The writer asks for the 
prayers of his readers (18, 19) and 
offers a prayer for them (20, 21). He 
then adds one or two details which 
shew the closeness of the connexion 
by which they were bound to him, 
(22, 23) and completes his salutations 
(24) with a final blessing (25). 

Pray for us; for we are persuaded 
that we have an honest conscience, de- 
string to live honestly in all things. 
And the more exceedingly do I 
exhort you to do this, that I may be 
restored to you the sooner. 

» Now the God of peace, who brought 
up from the dead the Shepherd of His 
sheep, the great Shepherd, in the blood 
of an eternal covenant, even our 
Lord Jesus, *make you perfect in 
every good thing, to the end that you 
do His will, doing in us that which 
ts well-pleasing in His sight, through 
Jesus Christ; to whom be the glory 
Jor ever and ever. Amen. 

» But I exhort you, brethren, bear 
with the word of exhortation; for I 
have written unto you in few words. 
3 Know ye that our brother Timothy 
hath been discharged, with whom, tf 
he come shortly, I will see you. 

4 Salute all them that have the rule 
over you, and all the saints. They of 
Italy salute you. 

Grace be with you all. Amen. 

18, 19. The thought of the duty 
which the Hebrews owed to their 
own leaders leads the writer naturally 
to think of their wider duties, of 
what they owed to him and his fellow- 
workers. The same spirit which led 
to wilful self-assertion at home was 
likely to cherish distrust towards 
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18 +xal’ epi D,*. 


arevbbueba AC*D,*M, syr vg: merolOauer N° 


haar 


Bre kadw|Oa yap bre kadyy N* (i.e. Ste Kadjv written for wecBdue). 


teachers at a distance who sought 
to restrain its evil tendencies. The 
apostle therefore asks for the prayers 
of those to whom he writes. He 
awakens their deepest sympathy by 
thus assuring them that he himself 
desires what they would beg for him. 

Hic superbiam elationemque mentis 
quorundam pontificum destruit qui 
typo (typho) superbize inflati dedig- 
nantur deprecari suos  subjectos 
quatenus pro eis orationes fundant 
(Primas.). 

18. mpooedx. 7. NUav...Tapakade...] 
Pray for us... exhort you.... The 
passage from the plural to the singu- 
lar is like Col. iv. 3 TPOTEVXO}LEVOL. 
rept par. 00 0 Kat Sédepau.. . Gal. i. bf 
edy 1pets...o$ m poeepriKapey kal dpte 
maw eyo... Rom. i. I Tatdos dovdos.. 
Se? od eAdBowev yapw.... In all these 
cases the plural appears to denote the 
apostle and those who were imme- 
diately connected with him. The force 
of a true plural is evident in 1 Thess. 
Hine gs ys 25 52 Thess: Tie 7. “The 
separate expression of personal feel- 
ing in connexion with the general 
statement is easily intelligible. 

mrevOopeOa yap...| for we are per- 
suaded... Vulg. confidimus (suade- 
mur d) enim. The ground of the 
apostle’s request lies in the conscious- 
ness of the perfect uprightness of 
those with whom he identifies him- 
self. However they might be repre- 
sented so as to be in danger of losing 
the affection of some, he could say 
upon a candid review that their 
endeaveurs were pure. Such a con- 
viction must underlie the request 
for efficacious intercession. The 
prayers of others will not avail for 
our neglect of duty. They help, when 
we have done our utmost, to supply 


what we have failed to do, and to cor- 
rect what we have done amiss. 

meOoueba] Acts xxvi. 26 NavOavew 
avroy TOUTOY ov melOopat ovOev. The 
perfect is more common: rémeopat 
c. vi. 9; Rom. Vili. 38; xv. 14, &e. 
The present seems to express a con- 
clusion drawn from the immediate 
survey of the facts. 

Kad. avy. éx.| Comp. dyabiv ovv. 
éyew I Tim. i. 19; 1 Pet. iii. 16; 
ampockoroy ovv. €x. Acts xxiy. 16. 
The phrase xkad7) ovv. occurs here 
only: ovv. dyaéy is found (in addition 
to the places quoted) in Acts xxiii. 1; 
1 Tim. i. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 21. See also 
xabapa cvveidnots 1 Tim. iii. 9; 2 Tim. 
i. 3. Comp. ¢. x. 22, ouv. rovnpd. 

For cuveidnows see ix. 9 Additional 
Note; and p. 118. 

The adj. cates seems to retain its 
characteristic sense of that which 
commands the respect and admira- 
tion of others. So far the word 
appeals to the judgment of the 
readers. 

ev maow xk. 0. dvaorp.| This clause 
may go either with wesOoue6a or with 
éxouev, expressing the ground of the 
conviction: ‘since we wish to live 
honestly’; or describing the character 
of that to which the conscience testi- 
fied: ‘as wishing to live honestly, 
The latter connexion appears to be 
the more natural and simpler. 

év raow|in all respects, in all things, 
in the points which cause misgivings, 
as in others. The word is neuter and 
not masculine. Comp. 2. 4 note. 

Hoc est, non ex parte sed ex toto 
studemus bene vivere (Herv.). The 
Greek Fathers take it as masculine: 
dpa ovk év €Omkois povoy adda Kal ev 
vpiv (Chrys., Gicum., Theophlct). 

KaAjy...Kadas...] an honest con- 
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oOa. 


i 2 aw ers 
TaxEloy aToKaTacTabe uly. 


science...to live honestly..., in the old 
sense of the word. Comp. 2. 22 (mapa- 
kah@...7apakAnoews); Matt. xxi. 41. 

Gedovres| desiring and not merely 
being willing: ¢. xii.17. Whatever the 
issue might be this was the apostle’s 
earnest wish. Compare 1 Thess. ii. 18; 
exilim: Til, 12: 

dvaotpéperba| Vulg conversari, to 

enter into the vicissitudes and activi- 
ties of social life. See v. 7 note. 
19. mepioo. dé...]| Amplius autem 
deprecor vos hoc facere (hoc peto 
Jfaciatis d). The writer enforces the 
common request by a personal con- 
sideration, And the more exceedingly 
do I exhort you to do this.... The 
transition from the plural to the sin- 
gular, no less than the order, points to 
the connexion of epic. with rapaxaho 
and not with rojoas. 

iva tax. amoxar. v.| that I may be 
restored to you the sooner, Vulg. quo 
(ut quo am.) celerius restituar vobis. 
The expression does not necessarily 
imply a state of imprisonment, which 
is in fact excluded by the language of 
v. 23, since the purpose thus declared 
presupposes, so far, freedom of action. 
All that the word requires is that the 
writer should have been kept from 
the Hebrews (in one sense) against his 
will. It may have been by illness. 

For the word see Matt. xii. 13; 
xvii. 11; Acts i. 6. Comp. Acts iii. 
21. Itis not unfrequent in Polybius: 
ili. 5, 43 98, 9; Vili. 29, 6 &c. 

By the use of it the writer suggests 
the idea of service which he had ren- 
dered and could render to his readers. 
He was in some sense required for 
their completeness; and by his pre- 
sence he could remove the causes of 
present anxiety.. Acikvuow dru Oappet 
TO ovveddre kal Sid rodTo mpoorpéexer 
avtois (Theophlct). 

Quo celerius restituar vobis, hoc est, 
amplius pro vestra quam pro mea 
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salute deprecor yos ut oretis pro 
me...ut...restituar non mihi sed vobis 
(Herv.). 

20, 21. The apostle has first asked 
for the prayers of his readers, and 
then he anticipates their answer by 
the outpouring of his own petitions in 
their behalf. 

Notandum quod primo postulat ab 
eis orationis suffragium ac deinde 
non simpliciter sed tota intentione et 
omni prorsus studio suam orationem 
pro eis ad Dominum fundit (Primas.). 

Comp. 1 Thess. v. 23; 1 Pet. v. 10 f. 

20. The aspects under which God 
is described as ‘the God of peace’ 
and the author of the exaltation of 
Christ, correspond with the trials of 
the Hebrews. They were in a crisis 
of conflict within and without. They 
were tempted to separate themselves 
from those who were their true 
leaders under the presence of unex- 
pected afflictions (comp. xii. 11); and 
they were tempted also to question 
the power of Christ and the efficacy 
of the Covenant made through Him. 

The title ‘the God of peace’ is not 
uncommon in St. Paul’s Epistles: Rom. 
XV. 33; XVi. 20; 2 Cor. xiii. 11 (6 Oeds 
Ths aydmns kat eip.); 1 Thess. v. 23. 
Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 33. 

It is through God, as the author 
and giver of peace, that man is able 
to find the harmony which he seeks 
in the conflicting elements of his own 
nature, in his relations with the world, 
in his relations to God Himself. Todro 
ele Ova TO GTaciatewy adrods (Chrys.). 

"EetOy Oeds elpyyns éort ov det duas 
dvacracidfew mpos éué Kal Taira do 
axons Wrjs (Theophlct). 

The thoughts which spring from the 
contemplation of the general character 
of God are deepened by the contem- 
plation of His work for ‘our Lord 
Jesus.’ In the Resurrection of Christ 
we have the decisive revelation of 
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victory over all evil, in the victory 
over death. Christ’s Resurrection is 
the perfect assurance of the support 
of those who in any degree fulfil in 
part that pastoral office which He 
fulfilled perfectly. 

This is the only direct reference to 
the Resurrection in the Epistle, just 
as ¢. xii. 2 is the only direct reference 
to the Cross. The writer regards the 
work of Christ in its eternal aspects. 
Compare Additional Note. 

6 dvay. ex v.] Vulg. gui eduxit de 
mortuis (suscitat ex mortuis d). The 
phrase occurs again in Rom. x. 7. 
Compare Wisd. xvi. 13 xardyeis els 
muUdas ddov kal avayers. The usage 
of the verb dvayew generally in the 
N. T., as well as the contrast in which 
it stands in these two passages to 
xarayewv, Shews that avayay#y must be 
taken in the sense of ‘brought up’ and 
not of ‘brought again.’ The thought 
of restoration is made more emphatic 
by the addition of the thought of the 
depth of apparent defeat out of which 
Christ was raised. 

tov moupeva...| the Shepherd of the 
sheep, the great Shepherd. Pastor 
est quia totum gregem conservat et 
pascit. Pascit autem non solum verbo 
doctrinze sed corpore et sanguine suo 
(Herv.). 

The image is common from Homer 
downwards. Philo in commenting on 
the application of the title of Shep- 
herd to God in Ps. xxiii. says that as 
Shepherd and King He leads in justice 
and law the harmonious courses of the 
heavenly bodies ‘having placed His 
right Word, His first-born Son, as 
their leader, to succeed to the care of 
this sacred flock, as a viceroy of a 
great king’ (de Agric. § 12; i. 308 M.); 
and elsewhere he speaks of ‘the divine 
Word’ as a ‘Shepherd-king’ (de mut. 


nom. § 20; i. p. 596 M.). Comp. 
John x. 11 note; and for the addition 
Tov péyav Cc. lv. 143 X. 21. IloAAol 
mpopyta: SiddoKadot GW eis Kabnynths 
6 Xpioros (Theophlect). 

The old commentators saw rightly 
in the words here a reference to Is. 
Ixiii. 11 (LXX.) 70d 6 dvaBiBaoas ek Ths 
Oardcons Tov roiéva ToY mpoBaTor ; 
The work of Moses was a shadow of 
that of Christ: the leading up of him 
with his people out of the sea was 
a shadow of Christ’s ascent from the 
grave: the covenant with Israel a 
shadow of the eternal covenant. 

ev atu. dia. ai.] This clause, based 
on Zech. ix. 11, goes with all that pre- 
cedes, 6 avay....év ai. 6. ai. The raising 
of Christ was indissolubly united with 
the establishment of the Covenant 
made by His blood and effective in 
virtue of it. His ‘blood’ is the vital 
energy by which He fulfils His work. 
So, when He was brought up from the 
dead, the power of His life offered 
for the world was, as it were, the 
atmosphere which surrounded Him as 
He entered on His triumphant work. 
Comp. x. 19 note. Ei py ¢ynyepro, 
ovk ay nv Huiy TO aiva avrod eis SvaOneny 
(Theophlct). For aiy. d:a6. compare 
Test. xii. Patr. Benj. 3 imép aceBav 
arobaveirat [6 duvds rod Oeod] év atware 
SvaOnxns. 

The covenant is described in its 
character (év ai. 6. ai.). The new 
covenant is ‘an eternal covenant’: 
Jerem. xxxii.; Is. lv., lxi. Comp. ¢. viii. 
8 ff. Al@viay riy Kawny Kéxdrnke Siabneny 
ws érépas peta taityy ovK écopévns 
(Theodt.). 

rov kup.7. I.) The phrase expresses 
the sum of the earliest Creed: Rom. 
Xa O)s ks COMMS: 

The title ‘the Lord Jesus’ is com- 
mon in the book of the Acts (i. 21; iv. 
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333 Lvii. 59 ;] viii. 16; xi. 20; xv. 11; 
EDK Seely Ke 24, 353 xxi. 13). In 
other books it is much more rare (1 
Cor. v. 5 (2); Xi 23% xvi. 233 2 Cor. 
iv. 14 (2); xiii 13 (2); Eph. i 15; 2 
Thess. i. 7; Phm. 5) and the fuller title 
‘the Lord Jesus Christ’ is generally 
used. ‘Our Lord Jesus’ occurs 2 Cor. 
i. 14; viii. 9 (2); ‘Jesus our Lord’ 
Rom. iv. 24; 2 Pet. i. 2. 

Here it is natural that the writer of 
the Epistle should desire to empha- 
sise the simple thoughts of the Lord’s 
sovereignty and humanity as ‘the 
Great Shepherd.’ For the contrast of 
Moses and ‘Jesus’ see c¢. iii. 1 note. 

21. Karaprica v. év m. dy.| make 
you perfect in every good thing. Vulg. 
aptet vos in omnt bono. 

Comp. 1 Pet. v. 10 The word 
karaptivew, to make perfect, includes 
the thoughts of the harmonious com- 
bination of different powers (comp. 
Eph. iv. 12 karapriopos, 2 Cor. xili. 9 
karaptvots), of the supply of that which 
is defective (1 Thess. iii. 10), and of 
the amendment of that which is faulty 
(Gal. vi. 1; comp. Mk. i. 19). Comp. 
Ign. Eph. 2; Phil.8; Smyrn. 1; Mart. 
Ign. 4. 

Chrysostom remarks wisely on the 
choice of the word, madw paprupet 
avrois weydda* TO yap KatapriCopevdy 
€aTe TO apxny exov eira mAnpovpevor. 

The general phrase év marti dya0é 
conveys the thoughts expressed by 
the explanatory glosses épy» and 
py? kal doye. 

eis TO mrohoat...| to the end that 
you do.... Action is the true object 
of the harmonious perfection of our 


2? adrés 


& mavrl SD,* vg: +épyy CM,: +épyy Kat Adyw A 
+huds D,*. 
év tuivy C vg me: 


mov DM, vg syr vg me: 


év quty NAD.M, syrvg. om. ray al. Dy. 
powers. And each deed is at once 


the deed of man and the deed of God 
(mojo, mov). The work of God 
makes man’s work possible. He Him- 
self does (avrds mov), as the one 
source of all good, that which in 
another sense man does as freely 
accepting His grace. And all is 
wrought in man ‘through Jesus 
Christ.’ Comp. Acts iii. 16. 

TO evap. évdm.avtov | Compare 1 John 
lil. 22 ra dpeora éevoriov adtod; and 
for évémiov adrod Acts iv. 19; 1 Pet. 
Lease Kee Dine tae eves 

Oud "Inoov Xpurrob | Ei peoirns ye- 
véoOar Geod kal pov W0ednoev elkoras 
oe avrov 6 jTaTnp TO evdpeotov auTe eis 
meas emiredéoer (Hicum.). 

@ 7 Od€a...] The doxology may be 
addressed to Christ as in 2 Tim. iv. 
18; 2 Pet. iii. 18; Apoc. i. 6. The 
Greek, however, admits the reference 
of the relative to the main subject of 
the sentence, 6 eds (cf. c. v. 7; 2 Thess. 
ii. 9), and this is the most likely inter- 
pretation. Primasius combines both 
persons: Cui est gloria, id est, Deo 
Patri et Jesu Christo. Compare Ad- 
ditional Note. 

eis Tovs al. roy ai.] Comp. v. 8 note. 
The phrase occurs here only in the 
Epistle. It is common in the Apoca- 
lypse (twelve times, with the varied 
phrase «is ai@vas aidvey in xiv. 11), 
and is found also in Phil iv. 20; 
rt Tim.-i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 1 Pet. iv. 
11 (all doxologies). 

The language of the apostle’s 
prayer has given occasion to an in- 
structive expression of the character- 
istic differences of Greek and Latin 
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theology in regard to man’s share in 
good works. The Greek Commenta- 
tors find in the word xaraprifew the 
recognition of the free activity of 
man: the Latin Commentators see in 
the prayer itself a testimony to man’s 
complete dependence upon God. 

Thus Chrysostom writes : dpas més 
Seixvucr THy aperny ovTe ek TOD Oeod TO 
dAov ovre €& judy povov Karopbouperny: 
T@ yap elreiy xaraprica....woet edeyev 
"Exere pev aperiy Seiode SéagAnpaceos. 
Theophylact goes farther: dpa dru Sei 
npas mporepov dpyecOa Kal tore ai- 
TeicOat TO TéAos mapa Tov Geov. And 
so Cicumenius nas det evapEacOa 
rov O€ mAnpovvra ikerevewy. 

On the other hand Primasius writes: 
A vobis nihil boni habere potestis nisi 
illo przeveniente et subsequente.... 
Per illum facti et redempti sumus, 
et per illum quidquid boni habe- 
mus nobis subministratur. And this 
thought is forcibly expressed by 
Herveius in a note on v. 25: Heec est 
gratia que mentem preevenit et ad- 
juvat ut homo suze voluntatis et 
operationis obsequium subjungat; et 
dictum ex hoc ne de liberi arbitrii 
sui viribus preesumerent et quasi ex 
seipsis hzec posse bene agere putarent 
(Herv.). 

It is obvious that the two views 
are capable of being reconciled in 
that larger view of man’s constitution 
and destiny which acknowledges that 
the Fall has not destroyed the image 
of God in which he was created. 


Every act of man, so far as it is good, - 


is wrought in fellowship with God. 

22. mapaxadre oé...| But I exhort 
you, brethren, bear with the word of 
exhortation.... The words come as a 
postscript after the close of the letter, 


om, ydp S* 


when the writer has reviewed what 
he has said. As he looks back he 
feels that the very brevity of his 
argument on such themes as he has 
touched upon pleads for consideration. 

TapakaA®...mapakAnoews| Comp. 2. 
19/5 LVI 35 X25 geVie TO mOtel pp xaate 

avéxeobe| bear with that which 
makes demands on your self-control 
and your endurance. 2 Tim. iv. 3 
vyawvovons diackadias ovK avéEovrat. 

The word is frequently used in 
regard to persons: Matt. xvii. 17; 2 
Cor. xi. 1; &e. 

t. oy. tT. mapakr.| the word of 
exhortation (Vulg. verbum solacit) 
with which the writer had encou- 
raged them to face their trials. Acts 
xii. 15 ef €orw Aoyos ev duiv mapakAn- 
cews, éyere. 

OU Aéyet mapaxada vpas avéxeobe Tov 
Aoyou THs mapavérews, GAAA TOU Aoyou 
THs TapakAnoews* TovTéoTl, THs Tapa- 
pvdias, tis mporpomns (Chrys.). 

kal yap...| ¢. iv. 2 note. ‘I ask for 
patient attention, for in fact (Vulg. 
etenim...) I have written little when 
I might have extended my arguments 
to far greater length if I had not 
feared to weary you’ This appears 
to be the natural sense of the words. 
It is less likely that the writer wishes 
to apologise for any obscurity or 
harshness in what he has written on 
the ground of his brevity. 

éréotesa| I have written, Vulg. ~ 
scripst. The word émorddX\cv is 
used in a similar connexion in Clem. 
1 ad Cor. 62 mepi tav aynkovtev TH 
Opnokeia judv...ixavds émeoreiapev 
vpiv, advdpes adeApoi. Compare also 
ce. 73 47; Ign. Mart. c. 4. Iren. iii. 
3, 3 éméoreikev 4 ev “Pawn exkAnoia 
ixaveratny ypadny trois Kopwwiors. 
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TAaXELOY EpynTat Orv\Youat Uuas. 
24 "A / 6 uf \ € if € ~ \ 
omacacVe TavTas Tous Hyoumevouvs UMwY Kal 


y \ 
WavTas Tous aryious. 
> / 
IraNias. 


éréoretha: dméoreka Dy. 
quay = 


The verb occurs again Acts xv. 20 
(and 2. U. in xxi. 25) where the sense 
is somewhat uncertain (write or en- 
join). For the aor. comp. 1 John ii. 
12 ff. (ypadpo, éypayva) note. 

dua Bpaxéwv| in few words (Vulg. 
perpaucis), that is, relatively to the 
vastness of the subject. Compare 
1 Pet. v. 12 80 dXlyor eypawa. 

23. yuewoxere] The order, no less 
than the general scope of the verse, 
seems to shew that the verb is 
imperative: Know ye, that our bro- 
ther Timothy has been discharged 
(dzroAeAvpévov, Vulg. dimisswm), that 
is discharged from confinement (Acts 
xvi. 35 f.), or more generally set free 
from the charge laid against him 
(Acts iii. 13; xxvi. 32). It can cause 
no surprise that the details of this 
fact are wholly unknown. 

rov ad. nu. Tyw.] The order which 
St Paul adopts invariably is [Tip] 6 
adeAdos. Rom. xvi. 23; (1 Cor. i. 1); 
pi@ors xvi. 12); (2: Cor. 1. 1); di 13; 
Phils 25 <s(Col, 1. 1) iv. 75) © Thess. 
iii. 2; (Philem. 1). 

éay Taxewov...] Vulg. st celerius.... 
The comparative suggests the occur- 
rence of hindrances which the apostle 
could not distinctly foresee. Compare 
v 19. 

ae vas] Rom. i. 11; 1 Thess. 
ii. 17 ; iii. 6, 10; 2 Tim. i. 4; 3 John 14. 

24. aondoacde...| A general salu- 
tation of this kind is found in most of 
the Epistles of the N. T. (Rom., 1, 2 
Cor., Phil, Col. 1 Thess., Tit. 1 Pet., 


"A / Cras e > \ ro 
oraCovTat vuas of amo THs 


23 45. tuwy S*(A)CD,*M, vg syr vg me: om. 
eoxntar: epxntre D,*: epxnabe X*. 


3 Joh.); but the form of this is 
unique ; and there appears to be an 
emphasis in the repetition mdyvras... 
mavras...all,..all... which probably 
points to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Church. Comp. Phil. iv. 21 
dom. wavta dywv év Xpicr@. The 
special salutation of ‘all that have 
the rule’ implies that the letter was 
not addressed officially to the Church, 
but to some section of it. The pa- 
tristic commentators notice the sig- 
nificance of the clause : 

Aivirrerat 6 Adyos ws of mpocrared- 
ovres avT@y Tovavtns OidacKaAlas ovK 
éxpnfov: ov 81 ydpw ovk éxeivors érré- 
orethev adda Tois pabynrais (Theodt.). 

“Opa mas avrovs riya elye OC adray 
Tovs 1youpévous mpowayopever (Theo- 
phict). 

don. 0. of and ths “Ir.] They of 
Italy salute you, Vulg. Salutant vos 
de Italia. The phrase may mean 
either (1) ‘those who are in Italy 
send greeting from Italy, or (2) 
‘those of Italy,’ that is Italian Chris- 
tians who were with the writer at the 
time, ‘send greeting.’ The former 
rendering is adequately illustrated by 
Matt. xxiv. 17; Luke xi. 13; Col. iv. 
16; and itis adopted by the Fathers: 
ot do Tis Iranias: ederEe wobev yéypade 
thy emcotoAny (Theodt.); apertissime 
his verbis nobis innuit quod Romee 
hance epistolam scripserit que in re- 
gione Italize sita est (Primas.). 

The choice between the two render- 
ings will be determined by the view 
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[XIII. 25 


\ / a T 
‘HH yapis META TAaVTWY UMOY. 


25 any. 


25 tuav: Tov aylwv D,*. 


which is taken of the place from which 
the Letter was written. The words 
themselves contribute nothing to the 
solution of the question. 

25. The same greeting is found 
Tit. iii. 15. Every Epistle of St Paul 
includes in its final greeting the wish 
for ‘grace’ to those who receive it. 

“H ydpes is used absolutely in Eph. 
vi. 24 7 xdpis pera Tavray Tay aya- 
movroy.... Ool. iv. 18; 1 Tim. vi. 21; 
2 Tim. iv. 22 7 ydpis pe? dyad. 

Generally ‘the grace’ is defined as 
‘the grace of our Lord [Jesus Christ]’ 
(Rom., 1, 2 Cor., Gal., Phil, 1,2 Thess. 
Phm.). 

In 1 Cor. xvi. 23 and 2 Cor. xiii. 13 
significant additions are made to the 
prayer for grace (‘my love,’ ‘the love 
of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit’). In 1 Pet, 3 John the 
prayer is for ‘peace,’ not for ‘grace.’ 
There is no corresponding greeting in 


dphy: om. N*. 


James, 2 Pet., 1, 2 John, Jude. 

The simplicity of the final greeting 
when compared with the ordinary 
forms of salutation in the Hpistles is 
remarkable. 

pera m. vp.| 2 Thess. iii. 18; 1 Cor. 
XVL 24; 2 Cor. xiii. 13; Rom. xv. 33. 

On the sense of ydprs Theophylact 
writes : tis dé €orw 7 xapis; 7 adeots 
TOY auaptiav, 7 KaOapots, 7) TOD mvEv- 
patos peradnyis. And Primasius, more 
in detail: Gratiae nomine debemus hic 
accipere fidem perfectam cum exse- 
cutione bonorum operum, remissionem 
quoque peccatorum quam percipiunt 
fideles tempore baptismatis, donum 
etiam Spiritus Sancti quod datur in 
baptismate per impositionem manus 
episcoporum, quee omnia gratis a Deo 
dantur. The changes in the revised 
texts of Haymo and Atto are worth 
notice. 
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Additional Note on xiii. 10. On the history of the word 


OvavacTy prov. 


The word @vovacrnpiov is found first in the Lxx. From the uxx. it A word of 
passed into the vocabulary of Philo, of the N. T., and of Christian writers, the uxx. 
It is not quoted from classical authors, who have (though rarely) the corre- 
sponding form @urjpiov: Arat. Phan. 402 &c. [ara Cic.]; Hyginus, xxxix.; © 
comp. Eurip. Jph. Taur. 243; Hesych. Suid. durnpious: Ovpuarnpious. 

The word is an adjectival form derived from dvoidéw (Lxx. Ex. xxii. 20, Form and 
&e.), like @vp.sarnpiov, mepippavtnpiov, iactifpiov, xapiornpioy &ec., and, general 
expressing generally ‘that which is connected with the act of sacrifice, ™°®28- 
it is used specially in a local sense to describe ‘the place of sacrifice’ 
(compare deumrvytypiov, dpuntnprov, pudakrypiov, &c.). 

The usage of the word in the Lxx. is of considerable interest. It is the Use in 
habitual rendering of M3t), as applied to the altar of the true God, from xx. 
Gen. viii. 20 onwards, in all the groups of books (more than 300 times). 

It occurs once as a variant for iMaorHpiov (N53) in Ley. xvi. 14; once 
again as a rendering of 122 in 2 Chron. xiv. 5; and once in a clause 
which varies widely from the Hebrew text (Ex. xxvii. 3; comp. xxxviii. 3). 

On the other hand M3!) is rendered also by Bwpuds (more than twenty guaacry- 

times), and once by or7An, 2 Chron. xxxiii. 3 (@vcvacrjpiov Compl.). There 4” and 
is however a general difference of usage between Ovotacrijpiov and Bapos. 
Ovoracrypiov is characteristically the altar of God, and Bapds the altar of 
idolatrous or false worship. Thus Bapos is used of idol altars, Hx. xxxiv. 
13 (ara); Deut. vii. 5 (ara); Is. xvii. 8 (altare), &c., and in the Apocrypha, 
1 Mace. i. 54, 59; ii. 23; 2 Mace. x. 2, It is used also of the altar of 
Balaam, Num. xxiii. 1 ff, and of the altar of the Reubenites, Josh. xxii. 
10 ff. (contrast vv. 28 f. @vovacrjpiov, and in v. 19 Bopds and 6votacrnpiov 
are opposed). In accordance with this usage it is found seven times as a 
rendering of MDa (high place). It is never used, I believe, of the altar 
of God in the translation of the Books of the Hebrew Canon. In some of 
the later Books it is so used: Eeclus. 1. 12, 14; 2 Mace. ii. 19; xiii. 8 (not 
x. 2); but 1 Mace. follows the earlier precedent (1 Mace. i. 47, 59; ii. 23 ff, 
45; v. 68). 

It must, however, be added that 6vcvacrypuov is not unfrequently used of 
idol altars: Jud. ii. 2; vi. 25, 28, 31 £; 1 K. xvi. 32; xviii. 26; 2 K. xi. 18; 

xxi. 5; xxiii. 12; Ezek. vi. 4 ff; Hos. x. 1, &c. 

As a general rule, but by no means uniformly, Bwuds was represented in 
the Old Latin by ara and 6vovacripiov by altare, and traces of the distinc- 
tion remain in the Vulgate?. 


1 Durandus (Rationale, i. 2, 2) altar: altare quasi alta res vel alta ara 


gives a distinction between altare and 
ara which, although it is utterly in- 
consistent with the usage of the 
O.T., suggests an important thought 
as to the different conceptions of an 


dicitur, in quo sacerdotes incensum 
adolebant: ara quasi area, id est 
platea, vel ab ardore dicitur, quia in 
ea sacrificia ardebant. 
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The exact relation of Boyds to bvoracrypiov in 1 Mace. i. 59 (comp. 


Jos. Antt. xii. 5, 4), Ecclus. 1. 11 ff. is not easy to determine. 


Perhaps 


dvovacrypioy is (see below) the altar-court. 


In the Gospels and Epistles of the N. T. eae: is used of 


(1) 
Matt. v. 23 f. (altare). 
—— xxiii. 35 &c. (altare). 


(2) 


The golden altar of incense, 


The brazen altar of burnt-offering, 


Luke i. 11, 76 Guctacrnpioy rod Ouptdparos. 
) Tp pods 


(3) And generally of the altar 


(a) for the worship of Jehovah: James ii. 21 (O. L. and Vulg. 


altare); Rom. xi. 3 (uxx.) (altare). 


(b) for the Levitical service: 1 Cor. ix. 13 (O. L. altartum, Vulg. 


altare); x. 18 (altare)}. 


In the Apocalypse it is used, according to the general interpretation, of 


(1) The altar of sacrifice: vi. 9 (O. L. ara, Vulg. altare); viii. 3 a (O. L. 
altarium, Vulg. altare), which proclaims the justice of God’s judgments: 


xvi. 7 (Vulg. altare). 


(2) The golden altar which is before the throne, viii. 36 (O. L. ara, 
Vulg. altare), 5; before God, ix. 13 (O. L. ara, Vulg. altare). 


(3) The place of the altar (the altar-court): 


altare). 
note’, 


xi. 1 (O. L. ava, Vulg. 


Compare xiv. 17 f.; and see also Clem. xli. with Bp Lightfoot’s 


Philo appears to use Bopds commonly of the altar of God (de vict. off. 


§ 4; ii. 253. M.: mpoordEas dv0 KarackevacOjvar Bapovs), but he recognises 
dvovacrnprov as the characteristic name of the altar of sacrifice: de vit. Mos. 
iii. § 10 (ii 151 M.) rév ev draiOpm Boporv elwbe Kadeivy bvovacrnpiov: and 
elsewhere he speaks of this as ‘a peculiar and special name’; de vict. off. 
§ 6 (ii. 255 M.) KéeAnxe Ovovacryptoy, idiov Kal eEaiperov dvopa Oépevos aire 
mapa TO diatnpeiv ds gore Tas Ovoias. It is consonant with his manner of 
thought that he should regard ‘the thankful soul’ as the Ovovarrripioy of 
God (de vict. of: § 53 ii. 255 M.) rod deod Avovacriiptoy ear 4 TOU oopod 


Wuxy, mayeioa ek Tedel@y apiOuar drunrev Kal ddvatpérov. 


1 The variation in the language in 
vv, 18, 21 deserves careful study: ovx 
of écOlovres Tas Ovolas, Kovvwvol Tod 
@vortacrnplov elcl;...o8 divacbe Tpa- 
méins Kuplouv weréxery Kal tpamégns 
damoviwy. When the offering is re- 
garded as the material of a feast the 
‘altar’ becomes a ‘table.’ Not only 
was the Table of Shewbread so called, 
but the Altar of incense (Ezek. xli. 22), 
and perhaps the Altar of burnt-offering 
(Ezek. xliv. 16; Mal. i. 12). 

2 It is however by no means clear 
that the imagery is that of the Jewish 


Temple with its two altars, and not 
rather a foreshadowing of the ar- 
rangements of the Christian Basilican 
Church with its single altar, and sanc- 
tuary, and naye and narthex. It is 
indeed difficult to agree with Mr G, 
G. Scott in thinking that the picture 
is directly drawn from any existing 
Christian building, but the general view 
which he gives of its agreement with 
Christian as distinguished from Jewish 
ritual deserves careful consideration : 
Essay on English Church Architecture, 
pp. 27 ff. 
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Josephus does not seem to make any distinction between the two Josephus. 
words. He speaks of the altar of burnt-offering (Anit. iii. 6, 8), and of 
the golden altar (xii. 5, 4), no less than of the altar of Balaam (iv. 6, 4) by 
the name Boyds. And again he calls the altar of burnt-offering Ovo.actn pov 
(Anié. viii. 3, 7). 

The early Christian writers follow the custom of the uxx. Clement Clement. 
(1 ad Cor. 32 of devroupyoirres rh Ovovactnpie Tod Geod) uses Ouvcracrnprov 
as the general term for the divine altar, and perhaps, though this seems to 
be uncertain, for ‘the court of the altar’ (c. 41 od ravrayod mpoopépovrat 
Ovoia...dAX eumporbev rod vaod mpds rd dvovacrypior... Lightfoot ad loc.). 
On the other hand he calls the altar of the Sun Boyds (c. 25). 

Barnabas uses 6voracrjpiov for the altar of Abraham’s sacrifice on Barnabas. 
Moriah (vii. 3), and for the Levitical altar (vii. 9). The Latin rendering 
ad aram illius (i. 7); which suggests ré Bape avrod, for ‘the altar of God,’ 
cannot be maintained against the reading of both the Greek mss. 76 pose 
avrov. 

The usage of dvovacrjpiov in the Epistles of Ignatius is very remark- Ignatius. 
able. In one place it occurs by a natural image for the arena in which 
Ignatius expected to die (ad Rom. 2 mhéov pou pr) mapacxnobe Tov ozmov- 
duc Oqvat Oe, as &rt Ovovacrypiov Eroyoy éotw). In three other passages 
the word expresses that which represents the unity of the Christian 
Society. : 

Eph. 5. Mndets rhavacda- eav pr} tis f évtds rod Ovovacryptov vorepetrar 
tov Gprov [rod Geod]. ei yap évds kal Seurépov mpocevyh Tooadrny ioxdv exer, 
TOo@ paddov 7 Te TOD emiaKorov Kal maons Ths exKAnolas. 

Here the évovacrjpiov—the place of sacrifice—is evidently the place of 
assembly of the spiritual Israel, where the faithful meet God in worship, 
like the altar-court of the old Temple, the court of the congregation. He 
who has no place within this sacred precinct is necessarily excluded from 
the privileges which belong to the Divine Society. He is not a member of 
the Body of Christ, and therefore cannot share in the sacrifices which are 
offered there, the common prayer of the Church, or in ‘the bread of God’ 
which is given to believers (comp. Bp Lightfoot ad Joc.). 

The same general thought is expressed in a second passage: 

Trall. 7. 6 évros Ovovactnpiov dv kabapés eorw: 6 b€ éxrds Ovavactnpiov 
dy od KaOapos éeotw: TouréoTwv, 6 xwpis émirkdrou Kal mpeaButepiov Kal dia- 
Kévov mpacowy TL, odTOS ov KaOapds eoTLv TH ouvELdnoeL. 

The idea of the Christian Ovcvacrypiov is here more exactly defined. 
To be included in the holy precinct, is to be in fellowship with the lawfully 
organised society. 

In a third passage the thought is different and yet closely connected: 

Magn. 7. wavres obv as cis Eva vady ovvtpéexete Geod (Ltft. conj. bedv), ws 
émt év bvovacrnpiov emt eva "Inoody Xpicrov, tov ap’ vos marpds mpoeOovra 
kal eis eva Ovta Kal yopynoarta, 

Here the Father is Himself the Sanctuary, and Christ the means 
through Whom and in Whom we have access to the Father. He is 
Himself the living source of unity, just as the altar-court was the symbol 
of unity for the people of God. To be ‘in Him’ is to be within the 


Svcvacrnpioy. 
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These passages serve to determine the meaning of the word in the last 
place in which it occurs: 
Coal , ~ 4 A a“ 
Philad. 4. crov8dcare ody pa edxapioria xXpficOa pia yap capE rod 
Kupiov tay ’Inood Xpiorod, kal év mornpuov els evwow Tod aiwatos avrov: év 
cal if Cl r 
bvaractnpior, ds els éioxoros, dua TS mpeoBurepig kal diaxdvors Trois cvvdovAors 
pov: wa 6 éav mpaconte, kara Gedy mpaconte. 
There is one organised congregation, which is the Body of Christ, in 
which the blessings of communion with God are realised. 


In the Epistle of Polycarp the image of the ‘altar’ finds still another 
application in the narrower sense. Just as Christ Himself can be spoken 
of as the 6vovacripiov, and the whole Christian body which is ‘in Him,’ so 
also a part of the Body may receive the name. 

Philipp. 4. dddéopev...ras ynpas...ywookovoas bru clot Ovovacrnpioy 
cod, kal bre wdyra pwpookoreirat, Kal NéAnOev adrov ovdér.... 

The widows are an altar in a double sense, both because on them the 
alms of the faithful are offered to God, and also because they themselves 
offer to God sacrifices of service and prayer (comp. Const. Aypost. ii. 26; 
iii. 6; 14; iv. 3). The last passage is instructive: 6 d5€ ndixiay...}) réxvor 
modutpopiay hapBaver, 6 Towodros ot pdvoy od peupOnoerar GAAa Kai émawwe- 
Onoerat: Ovovactypiov yap TO Oe@ AeAoyiopévos vrs Tod Oeod TysmOnoerar.... 
ovdk dpyds AapBavwv adda Ths Socews adrod, don Sdvauis, Tov puoOov didovs 
Oia Tis mpocevyjs}. 

Hermas uses 6vovacrjpiov twice in a purely spiritual sense. For him 
the altar is, after the imagery of the Apocalypse, that whereon the offerings 
of men are placed that they may be brought before God. 

Mand. x. 3, 2£. dumnpod avdpos 7) &vrevEts od« exer Sdvayuy rod dvaBAvac 
emt ro Ovovactnpiov Tov Oeod. 

Whatever sacrifice man makes must be made with joy. 

Sim. viii. 2, 5. éav Sé tis ce mapAOn, éyd adrovs emt rd Ovovactypiov 
Soxipacw. 

So the angel speaks to the Shepherd. If a penitent passes human 
scrutiny unworthily, a severer trial awaits him. The angel himself will 
test him (comp. popookomreiabar Clem. i. 41; Polyc. 4 quoted above) before 
he is laid on the altar of God. 

In this first stage of Christian literature there is not only no example 
of the application of the word dvcvacrnpiov to any concrete, material, object, 
as the Holy Table, but there is no room for such an application. As 
applied to the New Order the word expresses the spiritual correlatives of the 
altar and altar-court of the Old Order. Two of these in which it was re- 
ferred to Christians and to Christ Himself continued current in later times. 

Thus Clement of Alexandria speaks of ‘our altar here, our altar on 
earth’ as being the assembly of those devoted to prayer: gore yotv Td map’ 
jpiv Ovovacrnpiov évradoa rd érriyewv To GOpocpa TeV Tais edyais dvakempévov 
play dorep €xov haviy thy Kowny kal pilav yvapuny (Strom. vii. § 31, p. 848). 
And in the following section he extends the image to the single soul, using, 
however, the word Bapds....Bapov adnOds ayvov tiv Sikaiav Yuynv Kal To am’ 

1 The word is not, I believe, used literally of the Christian Holy Table 
in the Constitutions. 
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avrns Ovpiapa thy dciav evyny déyovew Hpiv amotnoovow (id. § 32; comp. 
Philo de vict. offer. § 5 quoted above). 

So Origen, in reply to the charge that Christians Bwpots kal dyd\para 
kal veos Wpvoda. devyew, answers that ‘the sovereign principle of the 
righteous is an altar’: Bopol pév eiow nuiv ro Exaorou rév Sikaiwy nyepoviKor, 
ad’ ob dvaméumerat adnOds Kal vonrds evadn Ovpidpara, ai mpocevyai dad 
— guvednoews Kabapas (c. Cels. viii. 17); and Methodius speaks of the social 
interpretation of the word as traditional: @vovacrnpiov dvaipaktoy eivas 
mapedobn To aOpocpa tay ayvav (Symp. vy. 6). 

Chrysostom uses the image somewhat differently, and speaks of the 
Christian poor as ‘the living altar’ on which the alms of the faithful are 
offered. Such offerings are not consumed like the burnt sacrifices but pass 
into ‘praise and thanksgiving’: é¢xeivo pev yap auxov 7d Ovovactypioy TovTo 
Oe eupuxov: Kdkei pév TO emikeipevoy Gray Tov Tupos yivetar Samdvy Kal TedevTa 
eis kovv...evravda dé ovd€éy TovwodTov GAN’ Eér€pous hé€per Tors Kaptovs...opas eis 
evxapiotiay avadvoperny adriy (riv Nevrovpyiay 2 Cor. ix. 12 ff.) kat aivoy rod 
Geod...- Qvapev Toivur, dyamntol, vopev eis Tadra Ta OvovactHpia Kao ExaorTHy 
npépay (Hom. xiii. in Joh. § 4: Migne, P. G. lix. 90). 

Cyril of Alexandria again speaks of Christians as ‘living stones, who 
are framed together into an altar as well as into a temple: ovdév Arrov 
éopev kal olovel Te Ovovacrypiov, cvvaynyeppévor pev Ka Evwow THY mvevpate- 
Ky Kal thy ev Xpiore tiotw evodiaforres, mpockouiCovres Ov avrod TO Ged kat 
matpt kabdmep ev taker Tay evoopotdrav Ovpraydrwy ra e& aperdy adynpara 
(Glaph. in Deut. p. 427; P. G. lxix. p. 668). So the altar which Moses 
erected at the making of the Covenant (Ex. xxiv. 4 f.) was a type of the 
Church of Christ: 15 peév ody bvovacrypioy tvmos ay ein Kai pada cadds ris 
éexkAnolas Tod Xpicrod, Tis oloved mas éml Td dpos Ketpévns (Glaph. in Ex. iii. 
pn 330: PG. 7d. 517). 

Not Christians only, however, but Christ Himself is spoken of as an Christian 
altar by later Fathers. Cyril of Alexandria uses the phrase several times. altar. 
Thus, in commenting on the command to make an altar of earth (Ex. 
xx. 24f.), he says: yjivoy dvopate Gvovacrnpioy Tov "Eupavound, yéyove yap 
aap 5 Adyos: yi dé ex vis } wapkds core pious. €v XpiotG di ov 7} waa 
kaproopia kat maca mpocaywyy, pot yap avros Xwpis épod ov duvacde rrovety 
oddéy ... émayyéANeras O€ Tois TO ek yas ioraor Ovovactipiov adisiv Te kal 
evroylav, "Hw yap, pyci, mpds ce Kal evrdoyjnow oe (de ador. in Sp. et ver. ix. 
p. 290: P. G. Ixviii. 592). In another place of the same treatise he speaks 
of Christ as being the altar of incense and the incense itself: peyvnodueda dé 
kal ro Ovovacripiov Td xpvaodv Kat adrd dé Td oivOerov Kal emrdv Ovpiapa 
Xpuordv elpnxdres kat adrov nuiy ror *Eppovounr Guo onpaiver Oa (td. ix. 
p. 324: P. G. lxviii. 648; comp. x. p. 335: P. G. td. p- 664). east 

Epiphanius, in a striking passage, points to Christ as fulfilling in Him- 
self all the elements of a perfect sacrifice: péver...ryy éevredeotépay (acav 
[Ovotar] imép mavrés Koopou tepoupynaas, avrés fepeiov, adros Ovpa, avrés lepeds, 
adroés Ovowor) prior, adros Oeds, adtos dvOparos, avros BautAcvs, avros dpxtepevs, 
adrés mpoBarov, adrés dpviov ra mavra év waow vmEp npav yevouevos... Her, 


ly. 4). 


1 Origen gives another suggestive Jewish worship: Altaria duo, id est 
interpretation of the two altars of interius et exterius, quoniam altare 
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In Irenzeus there appears to be a transition from the spiritual sense of 
dvortacrypioy to that of an earthly Christian altar. Such a use of the word 
followed naturally from the habitual thought of material offerings. Thus, - 
in the Latin translation, after dwelling on the 
material offerings in the Eucharist, he adds, ideo nos quoque offerre vult 
[Verbum Dei] munus ad altare frequenter sine intermissione. Hst ergo 
altare in ceelis (illuc enim preces nostre et oblationes diriguntur) et 
templum, quemadmodum Ioannes in Apocalypsi, xi. 19; xxi. 3 (adv. her. 
iv. 18, 6). The words are obscure, but the heavenly altar seems to be 
made to correspond with an earthly altar. In the first clause munus is 
material and it appears that altare must correspond with it. The 
heavenly counterpart answers to the spiritual element in prayers and 
oblations. 


Tertullian repeats the figure of Polycarp (see p. 458), and, arguing against 
the second marriage of widows, says: aram enim Dei mundam proponi 
oportet (ad ux. i. 7). But in another place he uses the word ara in 
connexion with the Eucharist: Ergo devotum Deo obsequium Eucharistia 
resolvit an magis Deo obligat? Nonne solemnior erit statio tua si et ad 
aram Dei steteris? (de orat. 14 [19])% 


The writings of Cyprian mark a new stage in the development of 
ecclesiastical thought and language. In them the phraseology of the 
Levitical law is transferred to Christian institutions. The correspondence 
between the Old system and the New is no longer generally that of the 
external and material to the inward and spiritual, but of one outward 
order to another. Thus he writes: oportet enim sacerdotes et ministros 
qui altari et sacrificiis deserviunt integros atque immaculatos esse, cum 
Dominus Deus in Levitico loquatur et dicat: homo in quo fuerit macula 
et vitium non accedit offerre dona Deo (Ley. xxi. 21); item in Exodo 
heee eadem preecipiat et dicat: et sacerdotes qui accedunt ad Dominum 
Deum sanctificentur ne forte derelinquat illos Dominus (Ex. xix. 22); et 
iterum: et cum accedunt ministrare ad altare sancti, non adducent in se 
delictum ne moriantur (Ex. xxviii. 43) (Ep. xxii. 2). As a necessary 
consequence the Christian minister is said to serve at a material ‘altar,’ 
which becomes the habitual name for the Holy Table, Zp. lxix. (Ixxvi.) 1 falsa 
altaria, et illicita sacerdotia, et sacrificia sacrilega; comp. Ep. xiii. (xl) 5; 
xlv. (xlii.) 2; de eccles. unit. 17%. 


orationis indicium est, illud puto sig- pressed to give decisive evidence as to 


nificare quod dicit Apostolus, orabo 
spiritu, orabo et mente. Cum enim 
corde oravero, ad altare interius in- 
gredior...cum autem quis clara voce et 
verbis cum sono prolatis...orationem 
fundit ad Deum, hic spiritu orat, et 
offerre videtur hostiam in altare quod 
foris est ad holocaustomata populi 
constitutum (Hom. x. in Num. § 3). 

1 The words de orat. 10 (11) ad Dei 
altare, and de pat. 12 apud altare, 
refer to Matt. v. 23 f., and cannot be 


Christian usage. 

2 Cyprian seems to feel the differ- 
ence between altare and ara though he 
does not rigidly observe it: e.g. Ep. 
lix. (lv.) 18 Domini altare...idola cum 
aris suis...; Ep. Ixy. (lxiv.) 1 quasi 
post aras diaboli accedere ad altare Dei 
fas sit...(comp. Ep. ly. (lii.) 14 are 
diaboli; de lapsis 15); and on the 
other hand he writes de lapsis 8 diaboli 
altare (with ara in the context); Ep. 
lix. [lv.] 12 diaboli altaria. 
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From this time there can be no doubt that the names Ovovacrnpiov and From this 
altare were applied habitually though not exclusively to the Holy Table. time @var- 
The custom had grown up from intelligible causes. No conclusion to the bilo 
contrary can be drawn from the common statements of the Apologists, ae Holy 
that Christians had no shrines or altars (Orig. c. Cels. viii. : Minuc. Fel. Oct. Table ; 
xxxli.; Arnob. adv. gentes, vi. 1). Their language in its context shews and 
that they had before them all the associations of the heathen ritual, In 
a similar sense Julian accused the Christians of neglecting to sacrifice in 
spite of the injunctions of the Law, at a time when beyond all question 
sacrificial language was everywhere current among them (Cyril Alex. adv. 

Jul. ix.; P. G. \xxvi. 970 ff.). 

We read of altars as soon as we read in detail of churches. EKusebius, 

in his description of the great Church at Tyre, mentions especially 76 rév 
ayiov aywov bvovacripiov as placed in the middle of the sanctuary ZZ. #. 
X. 4, 43). Hlsewhere, speaking of the abolition of heathen worship, he 
Says ert tis Ka’ dAns avOpdreav oikoupéeyvns Ovovacrypia cuvéoty exkAnolay 
Te adtepduara, voepay re kal NoyKGy Ovordy iepomperets Necroupyiat (de laud. 
Const. xvi.). See also Can. Apost. 3 et ris emickorros...mpocevéykn erepa 
Twa emt TO Ovoracrjpiov 4} edt 7) yada...(comp. Cone. Carthag. iii. can. 24). 
Cyr. Hier. Cat. xxiii. (Myst. v.) § 2 éwpdxare roivuy rév Sudkovoy roy vilyao Oat 
diddvra TO iepel Kal trois kuxAodor Td Ovoracripiov Tod beod mpeoPurépots. 
Chrys. c. Jud. et Gent. § 12: P. G. xlviii. 830 ai Bperavyikal vncot...rAs 
duvduews Tod pyparos jjoOovro: Kal yap Kdkei ékkArnola Kal bvovacrnpia 
mwernyact. And Chrysostom points to the old distinction between dvorac- 
Typiov and Beopuds in a passage in which the spiritual and material are 
strangely mixed: «i aiparos émiOvpeis, pnoi (in 1 Cor. x. 16), pt roy rév 
eiddhov Bopov TO Tav Gddyor Povm GAA 7d Ovotacripiov 7d eudy TO UD 
ghoinoce aivar (Hom. xxiv. in 1 Cor. § 1: P. G. lxi. 200). Synesius, as is 
not unnatural, uses the two words convertibly: kuxAecopar rd bvo.ac- 
THpPLov...0U pny & ye Oeds mepidyperar Tov Bwpwoy Tov dvaiwakrov fepéws alpare 
peavopevoy (Catast. p. 303: P. G. Ixvi. 1572 f.). 

Gregory of Nyssa places dvcvacrypiov in an interesting connexion with 
tparela: To OvovactHpiov TovTO TO dyiov & mapacTyKayeyv Aidos eat Kara THY 
prow xowds...€medn S€ kadepdOn tH Tod Oeod Oepameta...got Tpdrela ayia, 
O@vovacTypiov dxpavroy, ovKére Tapa wavrav Wyrtadepevor...(in Bapt. Christi, 

P. G. xlvi. p. 581). 

It was seen that in regard to the Jewish Temple 6vovacripioy was used for the 
not only for the altar itself, but also for the altar-court. A corresponding ree 
application of the word in the larger sense was made in Christian Churches. 

The Sanctuary itself (Bjya, “Ayiacua, Euseb. H. EF. vii. 15) was called 
O@voractnpiov as well as the Holy Table. Thus Procopius speaking of the 
Church of Sancta Sophia writes : 6 rod iepod ra padiora yapos aBEBndos Kal 
povois tepetor Baros, dvmep Kadovor Ovo.actypiov, Autpadr dpy’pov pupiadas 
emupéperar tetrapas (de Sancta Soph., Migne, P. G. Ixxxvii. 3, p. 2336 c). 
The sense occurs in earlier writings: Conc. Laod., Can. xix. pdvors efdv 
eivat Tots feparixois eioveva eis TO OvoracTHpiov Kal Kowaveiv. xXliv. dre ov bei 
yuvaixas €v TS Ovovacrnpio eicépyerOa. Socr. H. E. i. 37 (comp. Soz. ii 
39) [ AdéEavSpos] ev 7 exkAnoia 7} emdvepov Elpyyy povoy éavrov KardeAeurrop 
momoas kat eis TO Ovovacrypioy clacdOdv imd Thy lepay tpamefav éavrov emt 
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Use in the 
Liturgies. 


OvotacT7- 
ptoy and 
TpaTeva. 
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oropa exreivas evyerar Saxpvov. And the word is so used still in the 
Greek Church (Leo Allatius, de rec. Gr. templ. p. 153). In rare cases 
altarium is also found in the sense of the altar-place, the Sanctuary : 
Hieron. Ep. lxix. (ad Ocean.) § 9, Heri catechumenus, hodie pontifex: heri 
in amphitheatro, hodie in ecclesia: vespere in circo, mane in altario. Greg. 
Turon. Hist. Franc. ii. 14 Habet (the original church of St Martin at Tours) 
fenestras in altario triginta duas, in capso [the nave] viginti, columnas 
quadraginta unam. 

In the Greek Liturgies, as might have been expected, the word 
Ovovaornpiov is used in different meanings. It will be enough to take 
illustrations from the Liturgy of St James (Swainson, pp. 213—332). 
Commonly the word is used for the Holy Table (pp. 216, 222—6, 246, 
254—6, 260—2, 282—8). In one place it occurs in a rubric as a various 
reading for rpdme{a (p. 238, Rot. Mess. ev r@ Ovorvacrnpig, Cod. Rossan. ev 
TT] ayia tparé(y: comp. pp. 318, 319). In two rubrics it is used for the 
Sanctuary (p. 222 dwd rav Obupady tis exkAnoias €ws tod Ovovacrnpiov, 
Pp. 223 pera 7d eioedOeiv eis ro Gvo.acrnpiov, Cod. Par. 2509). Elsewhere it 
is used for the heavenly, spiritual, altar (p. 229 dvaknOjre...cis To ayvov 
kal vrrepoupavidy cov Ovavacryp.ov, eis dopnv evwdias...p. 260 els Td dytov Kal 
Umepovpamoy Kal voepdy gov Ovoractnproy, cis dopny evodias...p. 304 els Td 
dytov Kat vmepoupavioy, voepov Kal mvevpariKoy adrod Odvovacrnpioy, eis dopry 
evodias!). Once, it may be added, 7 rpdmefa is used for the heavenly food 
upon it: p. 322...caragidoas nuas peracyxeiv tis émoupaviov rparétns. 

The Liturgies bring out plainly the parallel use of Ovovacrjpiov and 
tpare(a, The earlier word rpdmega still held its place, and with it the 
central thought of a divine feast to which it bore witness. Harly writers 
found the foreshadowing of the heavenly table in Prov. ix. 1 ff. (Cypr. 
Testim. ii. 2; Ep. \xiii. 5; comp. the spurious Disp. c. Ar. § 17, printed 
in the works of Athanasius). Sometimes this Holy Table was made at an 
early date of wood (Athan. Hist. Ar. ad Mon. § 56 dprdcavres ré& 
ovpyéddua [subsellia] cai rov Opdvov Kal rHv rpdmelay, Evdimm yap jv, kal ra 
Bia [vela] rijs éxxAnoias...ékavoay), but afterwards it was of stone (Greg. 
Nyss. in Bapt. Chr., P. G. xlvi. p. 581 16 6vovacrnpwov rodro...diOos ear) Kata 
tiv pow Kowds...€med? dé kabvepaOn Th Tod Ocod Oepameig...€ort tpameta ayia, 
Ovovacrnpwov dxpayrov... The words are translated by Nicholas L., Ep. ii. ; comp. 
Sozom. H. £. ix. 2 76 émiGewa rijs Onxns domep els tepav e&noxeiro Tparre (av), 
Basil appears to use the two words Ovovacrnpiv and rpdmeta as inter- 
changeable (Zp. cexxvi. 2; P. G. xxxii. 485 i 6p0d80g0s viv Baoweidns 6 
Kowavds *Exdixiov, did Ti...7a Ovovaorhpra €xeivov...katéotpepov Kal éavTav 
tparé{as éridecay;) for it is difficult to see any contrast between them as 
they are used. Comp. Cyr. Hier. Cat. xxii. (Myst. iv.) § 7. The correspond- 
ing word mensa is common in Latin writers (see e.g. Index to Augustine); 
and it came to be used as a technical term for the altar-slab (tabula). 


1 Compare the petition in the Roman 
and Ambrosian Liturgies: Supplices 
Te rogamus, omnipotens Deus, jube 
hee proferri per manus sancti Angeli 
Tui in sublime altare Tuum in conspec- 
tu divinsa Majestatis Tue, ut quotquot 


ex hac altaris participatione sacro- 
sanctum Filii Tui corpus et sangui- 
nem sumpserimus, omni benedictione 
celesti et gratia repleamur. 

2 Postea vero lapis, qui mensa altaris 
dicitur, super altare adaptatur, per 
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The history of the word offers an instructive illustration of the way in 
which spiritual thoughts connected with material imagery clothe them- 
selves in material forms, till at last the material form dominates the 
thought. The three notes of the three chief Greek Commentators who 
expound the passage shew the action of this natural influence. 

CHRYSOSTOM. ovy ola Ta “Jovdaixd, dyai, roradra Ta map’ nyiv, os pyde Patristic 
apxrepet Oépis eivar petéxew adtdvs dare ered) etre My maparnpeiabe, eddket interpreta- 
S€ rovro karaBdahdovros eivat Ta idta, wadw avdro mepiotpéher. My yap kal npeis ecg 
ov mapatnpotpev; noi, Kal mapatnpodpev Kat apodpdrepor, ovdé avrois Tots 
iepedou petadiddvres avray. 

CEcuMENIUS. ézecdq eimev Ste 08 Xp) Maparnpeicba Bpwpara...pyoi, Mi 

yap kal nueis ovK exopev srapatnpyoets ; GAN’ ov Bpwpdray, dda Tod Ovovacry- 
plov nuady: Tay yap éxei Ketpevav ovd€e avrois Tois apxtepedow Eeots peTac xe. 
Then he adds shortly afterwards: rotro 8) ovy ro aia [rd rod Xpiorov]| dia 
Tov map nuiv apxtepews elopéepera cis Td Tap’ Huiv Ovovacrnprov, Where the 
Ovov.acrjpiov in the Christian order is made parallel with ra dya in the 
Jewish order. 


a > / 
THEOPHYLAOCT. kal npeis exouey maparnpnow, adN ovKk emt Bpdpacr 
> > a EA a a“ ral 
Towovrots add’ emt TG Ovocactnpigp Arot TH avaiwaxr@ Ovoig rod (worotod 
, A cal o nr ta ey oY a 
o@paros, Tav’tns yap ovdE Tois vouiKols apyLepedot peradaBety eLeaTiv Ews ay 
, col n~ cal cod wn 
Aarpevoot TH oKNVA, TOvTéaTL Tols voptKois TUroLS...0 Xpiotés, Umep TeV 
c n ~ oe ‘ 2 a , lol 
Gpapriay Tov KoopLov mabey, TO pév aia avdTod eis Ta dyta eloeKdpioe TH TaTpt 
€ , > a = > a a 
Os dpxtepevs...avayynow ovv ths Ovaoias éxelvns Tedovvres of map’ nyiv apxrepets 
TO aia Tov Kupiov eis ra wap npiv aya Kal eis TO Ovotactyptov eioKkopiCovaw 
c > la 
ws els ovpavov. 


Additional Note on xiii. 10. 


The main thoughts of the verse can be presented clearly in the following 
propositions, 


1. A sacrifice (according to the Levitical usage) may be regarded 
generally under two distinct aspects: as something offered to God and as 
something, by divine appointment, partaken of, enjoyed by man. Christ, 
as the perfect sacrifice for the whole world, offered Himself once for all to 
God, and, as He offered Himself, so He gives Himself to us, His flesh and 
blood, and this gift, in respect of its source, comes to us from the Cross on 
which the offering was made. Comp. Aug. in Psalm. xxxiii. Enarr, i. 
§ 6...ut jam de cruce commendaretur nobis caro et sanguis Domini, novum 
sacrificium (commenting on Ps. Ixxviii. 25 and Phil. 6 ff.). 


quam perfectionem et soliditatem no- dus on the Altar (c. 2) and the 
titia Dei possumus intelligere, qu® consecration of the Altar (c. 7) give 
non propter duritiam sed propter a most interesting summary of me- 
soliditatem fidei lapidea esse debet. disval thought upon the ideas of the 
Alex. III. quoted by Durandus, Ration- Altar. 

ale, i. 7,25. The chapters of Duran- 
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2. The context shews that in this passage the main conception is of a 
sacrifice to be enjoyed (‘eaten’) and not of a sacrifice to be offered. There 
is for Christians a feast following upon a sacrifice accomplished, whereby 
the sacrifice is made the support of the believer. 


3. The ideas of the Passover and of the sacrifices on the Day of Atone- 
ment were both fulfilled in the sacrifice of Christ. Christ—‘our Passover’ 
(1 Cor. v. 7)—is both our covenant sacrifice and our sin-offering. The 
Passover indeed itself recalled the thoughts of redemption and covenant; 
but the service of the Day of Atonement emphasised the conception of sin, 
and so made a separation between the sin-offering and the material of the 
common feast. In Christ that which was presented in distinct parts in the 
types has been brought together: He was and is the sacrifice of the New 
Covenant : the sacrifice of Atonement: the substance of the Feast. 

4. This sacrifice of the New Covenant and of effectual Atonement is, 
in respect of Christ, in each case one eternal act. He once offered 
Himself (vii. 27; ix. 25 f.; x. 10), and once entered into the Presence of 
God in His own Blood (ix. 12). There is no repetition in any way of these 
acts. But the Feast which was thus provided continues for man’s sus- 


. tenance while the world lasts. Christ communicates to His people, in His 


appointed way, the virtue of His life and death. 


5. The earthly altar is the Cross, from which, as including the Crucified 
Christ, we draw our life and the support of life’, The heavenly altar is 
Christ Himself, on and in Whom we offer all that we are and have, and 
through Whom we bring all to God. 

Regarded in the light of this passage the Holy Hucharist is seen under 
two aspects as a peroy7 (a participation) and a Kowvwyvia (a fellowship). The 
thought of the participation has been adequately guarded, the thought of 
fellowship is not unfrequently lost sight of. In early writers the fellowship 
if justly presented as a fellowship of man with man, and as a fellowship of 
man with God, both realised in and through the Son of man. The first 
fellowship is represented by ‘the one loaf’ (pros), by sharing which we 
‘the many are one body’ (1 Cor. x. 17). For those thus united in Christ 
the second fellowship becomes possible, and Christians can offer themselves 
to God and hold converse with Him. The symbolism of ‘the loaf’ finds a 
striking illustration in the earliest liturgical prayer which has been 
Be eserved to us: Evxapiorobpey oot Ilarep judy vmrep THs ans Kal yreirews ns 
eprépicas mpi bua” ‘Inoob Tou matoos gov (Is, hiii.)- ool 7) doga eis Tovs aidvas. 
“Qonep iy TOUTO TO KAaopa dteoxopmiopévoy €ravo TOV opéav kal cuvax der 
eyéveTo €v, oUT@ ouvay rire oou'” éxeAjoia a ad TOY TEpaTay THS vis eis 7, ony 
Baowdeiav: ort cov éorw 7 dd€a kai 7 Ovvapis dia” Inoob Xptorov eis rovs aidvas. 
The thought of the bringing of man to God in the Holy Communion is 
expressed by the characteristic Dionysian conception of Svvaéis, which in 
the Dionysian writings is not the gathering of Christians together, but the 
gathering of Christians to God: oevabw vont éov ov THY TOD havi, Kadas my 
hé€w tives onjpepov éxapBdvorrat, GAA Thy mpods Oedv cvvayayiy kal Kowwviay 


1 The thought is preserved in the me Sacerdos,..qui Te obtulisti Deo 


words of the prayer before Holy Com- Patri hostiam puram et immaculatam 
munion attributed to Ambrose: Sum- in ara crucis pro nobis... 
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(Pachym. Paraph. Hier. Eccles. c. 3). The Father Himself is the Svvaywyés 
(Mier. ccel. c. 1). 
In this connexion the words of the Lord gain a fresh force, 


> \ 2>\ € A ~ ~ 4 € UY \ > é 
KAPO EAN YYWOD EK THC FHC TIANTAC EAKYCW TTPOC EMAYTON 


Additional Note on xiii. 20. On the references in the Epistle 
to the Gospel History. 


The direct references in the Epistle to the facts of the Gospel History 
are not very numerous, but it can be seen that the record, such as it has 
been handed down to us in the (Synoptic) Gospels, was constantly present 
to the mind of the writer. 

The Incarnation, as it is described in the Synoptic Gospels and sum- 
marily presented by St John, is implied in ii. 14 (peréoyev rév adrdv) 
compared with i. 2, 5 (see p. 428); and it is definitely said that the Lord 
sprang ‘out of the tribe Judah’ (vii. 14 note). Nothing is said in detail of 
the Lord’s life of silent preparation. On the other hand the general 
account of the completeness of His experience, as corresponding to that of 
man ‘in all things, sin apart’ (iv. 15), necessarily involves the recognition of 
His perfect growth from stage to stage, and this truth of a complete 
human development is made clear by the conception of His reAeiwars (see 
Addit. Note on ii. 10). The Epistle contains no certain reference to the 
Baptism, but the form in which the quotation from Ps. ii. 7 is given in ¢. v. 
5 suggests the thought that the writer may have had in mind the divine 
voice at that time (comp. i. 5 note; v. 5). The emphatic assertion of the 
fact that the Lord was tempted and suffered (ii. 18; iv. 15) probably 
presupposes a knowledge of the critical Temptation before His public 
ministry. The proclamation of the Gospel ‘through the Lord in whom 
God spake’ (i. 2) is specially noticed (ii. 3), but nothing is said of His 
works. There can be no doubt that the description of the ‘prayers and 
supplications with strong crying and tears’ (v. 7) includes a reference to 
the Agony, though it may point also to other-moments of peculiar trial. 
The reality (ii. 14) and the voluntariness (ix. 14; comp. v. 26) of the Lord’s 
death are marked. He endured a cross (xii. 2; comp. vi. 6). He suffered 
‘without the gate’ (xiii, 12; comp. John xix. 17); and perhaps from 
among the details of the Passion, there is an allusion to the rending of 
the veil of the Temple in x. 20. Afterwards God ‘brought Him back from 
the dead’ (xiii. 20) ; and He has ascended (vi. 20; comp. ix. 12, 24), and 
passed through the heavens (iv. 14; comp. vi. 20), and taken His seat on 
the Right hand of God (i. 3; iv. 14; viii. 1; x. 12) ; and now believers look 
for His Return (ix. 28 ; comp. i. 6). The mention of ‘the Spirit of grace’ 
after the ‘Blood of the Covenant’ in x. 29 may point to the gift at 
Pentecost. From first to last through every vicissitude of life the Lord 
remained absolutely faithful to God in the administration of the Divine 
Economy (iii. 2 ff.), and sinless (vii. 26). 


w. H? 30 
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Additional Note on xiii. 21. On the Apostolic Doxologes. 


The Doxologies in the N. T. form an interesting study. They are 
found in each group of the Epistles and in the Apocalypse, and correspond- 
ing forms occur in the Synoptic Gospels. 


The following table shews the general symmetry of their form : 


I. 


10, 


Il. 


Gal. i. 5 


Rom. xi. 36 


Rom. xvi. 27 


Phil. iv. 20 


Eph, iii. 21 


pe Cima 4 17 


1 Tim. vi. 16 


2 Tim. iv. 18 


Hebr. xiii. 21 


1 Pet. iy. 11 


t Pet. vy. 11 


6 [7d Oe6 Kal marpi npav] 
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c la 
n Od&a 
> ‘ 2A Seen’ Le > ca 
els Tovs aidvas TOV aidvey* apunv. 
> a f a+ an , oF > >? ad ‘ 2 
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a ? \ 
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12, 2 Pet. iii. 18 avré [7d xupio Hyd Kal corfpr Inoov Xpiocrd | 
n So&a 
; kat viv kal eis nuépay aldvos. 
, ~ ~ c ~ 
13. Jude 25 Hove OeG coripe jar 
dia “Inootv Xpicrod rod Kvpiov may 
dda peyakwovrn Kparos Kat é€ovcia 
™po tavris rov aidvos kal viv kai els mdvtas rods 
aidvas’ apny. 5 
s > cal lod > fod Cer ‘ € c a 
I4, Apoe. 1.6 avT@ [76 ayarevrTe nuas Kat Avoavrt nas... | 
7 d0&a kal TO Kparos 
eis Tovs aidvas’ dauny. 
15. Apoc. v.13 16 KxaOnuev@ emi rod Opdvov kal T® apvio 
7 eddoyia Kal 4 Tyr Kal 7 Sd€a Kal Td Kpdros 
eis Tovs aidvas Tay aidvey. 
\ Ny , ees Sa) , 
kat ta téooapa (Ga édeyov’ *Auny. 
Compare iv. 11; v. 12; xii. 10 ff. 
16, Apoe. vii. 12 "Auny* 
7) evdoyia Kat 4 dd€a kal 1) copia kai j edxapioria Kab 
7 Tyr Kal 7 Sdvayis Kal 7 icyds 
Pie ne te 
TO Oe@ Hydv 
> N dA a .7 Se Say 
eis Tovs aidvas Tay aldvev [* dyjy]. 
Compare 2. Io. 
Compare Lk. ii. 14; xix. 38; [Matt. vi. 13] Rom. i. 25; ix. 5. 
Several points at once offer themselves for notice. 


(1) All the Doxologies except (12) and perhaps (16) are closed by 
*Aunv. Notice (15), (16). 

(2) They exhibit singular variety in detail. Two only are substantially 
identical in form; (1), (4). Compare also (2), (8). 

(3) Three are directly addressed to Christ; (8), (12), (14), and possibly 
also (9), (10). 

(4) In one case the verb is expressed in the indicative (10). In some 
cases the phrase appears to be affirmative; (7), (11), (12): in others it 
appears to be precatory; (3), (5), (13). In most cases it is difficult to 
determine which interpretation is most natural. 

(5) In two cases the ascription of glory to God is made through 
Christ; (3), (13). ; 

The (first) Epistle of Clement offers a remarkable series of Doxologies, 
which reproduce the three ‘chief types: (1) 6 [te ré 66] 7 dofa eis rods 
alévas tév aidver’ duny (38, 43, 50; comp. 45); (2) @ [td deomdty Trav 
drdvrev or possibly “Incod Xpicta] 4 Soa kal peyadoovrn...(20; comp. 
58, 61); (3) Ov od [Inood Xpicrod| éoriy ada 7 dd§a...(58). 





ON THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


IN THE EPISTLE. 


a , U > \ ¢ , ' > , 

6ca tTpoerpddH, TANTA ElC THN HMETEPAN AIAACKAAIAN EFPADH, 
Ina AIA TAC YTOMONAC Kal AIA TAC TIApAaKAHCEWC TON FPAmadN 
THN €ATTIAA EXWMEN. 


Rom. xv. 4. 


ON THE USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
IN THE EPISTLE. 


A study of the quotations from the O. T. in the Epistle brings The 


light upon the whole relation of the Old Testament to the New, peters 


the under- 
standing 


in connexion with their contexts they suggest a general outline of of Revela- 
10n, 


and upon the manner of the divine education of the world. Taken 


prophetic interpretation, and indicate the steps by which the chosen 
people were led onwards to prepare the birthplace of the Christ and 
the first home of the Gospel. At the same time they offer a clue 
to the understanding of the present and eternal revelation of God 
through the Spirit sent to us in Christ’s name (John xiv. 26). 

In order to realise more thoroughly these general lessons of 
the quotations, it is desirable to notice some external features of 
interest which they offer in regard to (i) their range, (ii) the mode 
of citation, and (iii) their text, before considering the principles of 


interpretation (iv) which they involve. 


i, Range of the Quotations. 


The quotations in the order of the Books of the Old Testament The 
2 quotations 
are the following: in the 
Gen. ii. 2: ¢. iv. 4 ff. elpyev ydp mov. Epistle. 
xxi. 12 : ¢. xi. 18, mpos Ov €AadyOy. Comp. Rom. ix. 7. 


xxii. 16 f. : ¢. vi. 13 f. 6 Oeds...duorev...déywv. 


XXV. 40: ¢. Vill. 5, pyoiv. Comp. Acts vii. 44. 


I 

2) — 

3 — 

4. Ex. xix. 12 f.: ¢. xii, 20 7d duacreAAduevor. 
5 — 

6. Deut. xxxi. 6, 8: c. xiii, 5 atrds yap elpyKer. 
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7. 


II, 


I2. 


1s. 


I4. 


15. 


16, 


17. 


18. 
19. 
20, 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Deut. 
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XXxXil, 35 :¢. X. 30 oldapey Tov cirdvta. Comp. Rom. 
xii. 19. 

REX. 36 3G X. 30. 

xxxii, 43 (LXx.); comp. Ps. xevil. 7: c i. 6 Aéye., 


2 Sam. vii. 14: ¢. i. 5 xat raAdw [elev]. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 18; 


Is. 
Jer. 


Apoe, xsd. 7. 
viii. 17 f. : ¢. ii, 13 Kat wadcy [Aéywr]. 
xxxi 31 f,: Vili, 8 ff peudopevos A€yer [0 Kvpros]. 


c. x. 15 ff. paprupet 76 rvedpa 7d aytov. 


Hagg. ii. 6: ¢. xii. 26 ff. emjyyeArar déyor. 


Ps. 


Prov. 


ii, 7:0. 1. 5 rim elev...; c. V. 5 0 NaAjoas pds airov 
(comp. vii. 28). Comp. Acts iv. 25 ff; Apoc. ii. 27; 
SL ey WIV T ace Te 

vill. 5 ff. :c ii. 6 ff. dteuapriparo Sé wov rus, Comp. 
Eph. i. 22. 

xxii, 22:6. li. 11 f. ob« érauoxdiverou [6 dyratwy] aded- 
ovs avrovs KaXelv. 

xl, 6 ff. : «& x. 5 ff cicepydmevos cis Tov Koopov 
Neyer. 

xlv. 6 f.:0. i. 8 £. apds dé rdv vidr [Ayer]. 

xev. 7 ff. :¢. iii, 7 fh A€yer 7d rvedua 7d dytov. c. iv. 1 ff. 
Kas elpykev [o Oeds |. 

cii. 25 ff. : c. i. ro ff. Kat [pds rov vidv Aeyer]. 

Civ. 4:¢. 1. 7 déyen. 

Cx. 1: ¢. 1. 13 mpds tiva...eipyxev; (comp. i. 3; Vili. 1; 
x. 12 f,; xii. 2). Comp. Matt. xxii. 44 and parr.; 
Acts ii. 34. 

CX. 4:0. Vv. 6, 10 Néyer [6 Oeds] ; (vi. 20); ¢. Vii. 11 ff., 27 
81a. Tod A€yovTos. 

lil, nf: xii, 5 f. aris (7 mapaxdyors) diadéyerar. 
Comp. Apoc. iii. 19. 


To these must be added the following passages which are used 


verbally though not formally quoted : 


25: 
26. 


a7: 
28. 


29. 


Gen. 
Ex. 


Num. 


Hab. 
Ps, 


IY. Lyall 5 Vile eR. 

XXIV uss? Coke Zor 

pst DYy Peg came) Mey pi 8 

ii. 3 f.:¢. x. 37. Comp. Gal. iii. 11; Rom. i. 17. 
Cxvili. 6 : c. xiii. 6. 
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' Besides these quotations there are many passages with clear Allusions. 
reminiscences of the language of the uxx. and references to the 


contents of the Old Testament. ‘ 


Gen..i. 11 £. ; @. Vi. 7 
— jiii7f: c. vi. 8 
[— iv. 4: ce. xi, 4] 
— Iv 10: . @. xii, 24 
0 Vec24' eerxi sf. 
— vi: a « Pa | 
—(9Xal, 1; xxill, 4: Cx. 8, 9 


i RIV ry feo. 


CAV eal ste 


— XviiL, xix.: prey Xie 2 
XX fs Oui? 
Se xxi. 17: « 2¢. X12 
— xxii. 4: vinGs: Xa Aas 
Ea ERO. or q + Oya 106 
— xxvii, . C. Xi20 
— xlvii. 31 (differs fon Fea ; Ccxnek 
— xlviii. 16, 20: G Xl, 21 
— lLagf: C. Xi 22 
PRX i 2,15: cox 23! 
— xii aiff: a es. 28 
— Xvi. 33: Cu IRs 
[— xix. 1o: Boy Oa TRS aS 
—- mix. £6; Deut. v. 23, 25 : 22 KA. 2G 
—— XXVi, 33: mG, ores 
[— xxx. 10: ae ce, 1x9] 
Lev. vil. 12; Ps. exv, (cxvi.) 17 : .. @, Xiil, 15 
—— XVi. 2, 12°: . @, Vi. 19 
— xvi. 18: Ge ike £2 fe 
— xvi. 27: G> XL ET, 13 
Num. xii. 7 : oe Gil. ee. 
— Xiv. 32: RR e  y 
— xvi. 38: Ge xa3 
[— xvii. 8; xix. 9: Cy iKerd,ch3) 


— xxiv. 6 (differs a aan 
Deut. iv. 11 f.: 


. c Vill. 2 


c. xi. 18 f. 
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Deut. iv. 24: 


Is. 


Dan. 
Hos. 


iS TO's 

Xvil, 6: 

XXX, 1S): 

SCXsVal ial | 

Sous eae as se 
XXXv. 3 (comp. Prov. iv. 26) : 
xt, (Sue: 

SV 1 7+: 

hin 12: 

LDCR ee be ee 


Vl. 22: 


xiv. 2 (comp. Is. lvii. 19 Hebr.) : ... 


Zech, vi. 11 ff :... 


Ps. 


akc: 1) 5 5 
Ixix. 9 (Ixxxix. 50): 


KKRIVS LAN. 


Prov. iv. 26: ah we she 


ake OSbL, 
Pt, Cooxite 
Cc. X. 
Rano ant, 
GX. 
Cis 

. GigXIl. 
Oy ils 


29 
21 
28 


27 
37 
12 
16 


BST C.LyO 


eG Da 


Pepa lille 


Chex 
SCL Ex: 
A Oran 


.@ XiL 


Reckoning direct quotations and allusions there are 


Quotations 
Pentateuch 12 
Historical Books I 
Prophets 

Isaiah I 
Jeremiah I 
Daniel — 
Hosea — 
Habakkuk 1 
Zechariah — 
Haggai I 

In all 4 

Psalms II 

Proverbs I 

29 


Allusions 


39 


II 
Z 


AY 


53 


Several reflections at once arise from this enumeration. 
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1. Of the twenty-nine passages quoted twenty-three are taken 
from the Pentateuch and the Psalms; the fundamental Law, and 
the Book of common devotion. 

The absence of detailed illustrations from the history of the 
kingdom, and the fewness of the references to the teaching of the 


prophets, are both striking facts. 


2. On the other hand no difference is stated or implied as 
_to the authority of the Books which are quoted. All are placed 
upon the same level. All are, so to speak, ‘Law.’ Compare 
t Cor. xiv. 21 év 7G vopm (Isaiah); John x. 34; xv. 35 & 7@ 


vou (Psalms); John xii. 34; Rom. iii. 19. 


3. It is yet more remarkable that, with two exceptions 
(2 Sam. vii. 14; Is. viii. 17 f.), all the primary passages which 
are quoted to illustrate the true nature of the Person and Work 
of Christ are taken from the Psalms. No direct prophetic word 
is quoted. Nor again is anything quoted from the Prophets on the 
inefficiency of ritual sacrifices. The use made of the symbolism of 


the Mosaic worship is essentially distinct. 


4. The large proportion of passages taken verbally from the 
Greek Psalter points to the familiar use of the Book both by 
the writer and by the readers. Under this aspect the absence of 
verbal coincidences with the Psalms apart from quotations from 


them is remarkable. 


5. Of the twenty-nine passages which are reckoned as direct 
quotations twenty-one are peculiar to the writer of the Epistle. Of 
the remaining eight one is quoted also in the Synoptic Gospels and 
in St Paul (Ps. cx. 1): one by St Stephen (Ex. xxv. 40): two by 
St Paul (Acts, Eph.), and in the Apocalypse (2 Sam. vii. 14; 
Ps. ii. 7): four by St Paul in the Acts and in his Epistles 
(Gen. xxi. 12; Deut. xxxil. 35; Ps. viii. 5 ff.; Hab. ii; 31), 

There are no quotations from the Apocryphal Books of the 
Greek Bible, though the incidents described in 2 Mace. vi., vii. 
are referred to (Hebr. xi. 35). 
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The 
human 
author 
never 
named. 


The 
Speaker 
ig God. 


Christ. 


The 
Holy 
Spirit. 


Even 
where the 
prophet 
speaks in 
his own 
person, 
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It would be of great interest to determine, if there were adequate 
evidence, how far the quotations are connected with the Lessons or 
Psalms of particular days. None of the quotations from the Psalms are 
taken from the Psalms known to have been appointed for use on the 
successive days of the week in the Temple (Pss. xxiv., xlviii, ]xxxii, 
xciv., Ixxxi., xcii.), nor from the Lesser (Pss. cxiii—cxviii.) or Greater 
(exx.—exxxvi.) or Daily Hallel (cxlvi—cl.). Comp. Gratz, Monatschrift f. 
Gesch, u. Wissenschaft d. Judenthums 1878, 217 ff.; 1879, 193 ff. 


ii. Lhe Mode of Citation. 


The quotations are without exception made anonymously. There 
is no mention anywhere of the name of the writer (iv. 7 is no 
exception to the rule). 

God is presented as the speaker through the person of the 
prophet, except in the one place where He is directly addressed 
(ii 6 ff. Suepapriparo S€ mov Tis); €.9. 

i, 5 tin yap etwey (sc. 5 eds) (Ps. li. 7); 1. 7 Aéyer (Ps. civ. 4); 
13 elpyxev (Ps. cx. 1); V. 5 6 AaAnoas mpds adrov (Ps. ii. 7). 

In two places the words are attributed to Christ. 

ii, 11, 13 odk« éracxtverar ddeAdods atrots Kadeiy A€éywv (Ps. 
xxii. 22); x. 5 ff elcepxopevos eis tov Kdopov A€yet...1dTe elpnKeV 
(Pe. x) 6it.): 

In two other places the Holy Spirit specially is named as the 
speaker : 

iii, 7 ff. Kabds A€yen 76 wvedua 76 dywov (Ps. xev. 7 ff.); x. 15 
paptupel yuiv Kal 7d Tvedua TO ayvov (Jer. xxxi. 31 ff.). Comp. ix. 8 
TodTo SnAovVTOS TOU TvEvpaTos TOU ayiov. 

But it is worthy of notice that in each of these two cases the 
words are also quoted as the words of God (iv. 7 ; viii. 8). 

This assignment of the written word to God, as the Inspirer of 
the message, is most remarkable when the words spoken by the 
prophet in his own person are treated as divine words, as words 
spoken by Moses: 

i, 6 (Deut. xxxii, 43); iv. 4; comp. wv. 5, 7, 8 (Gen. ii. 2); 
x. 30 (Deut. xxxii. 36); and 
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by Isaiah : 
ii, 13 (sy viii. 17 £.), 
Compare also xiii. 5 (Deut. xxxi. 6). 


Generally it must be observed that no difference is made No 


difference 
between the word spoken and the word written. For us and between 
for all ages the record is the voice of God. spoken 


The record is the voice of God; and as a necessary consequence Sete 
the record is itself living. It is not a book merely. It has a vital 
connexion with our circumstances and must be considered in con- 
nexion with them. The constant use of the present tense in 
quotations emphasises this truth: 
li, 11 ovK érauoyxvverat...Kadeiv, éywr. 
lil, 7 Kadds Néyer 76 rvedpua Td dytov. 
xii, 5 rus tyiv...diadeyerau. 
Comp. xii. 26 émyyyeATau A€yor. 
There is nothing really parallel to this general mode of quotation No 
in the other books of the N.T. Where the word Aéye occurs else- Laapree 
where, it is for the most part combined either with the name of the ee 
prophet or with ‘Scripture’: e.g. the N. T. 
Rom. x. 16 "Heaias déyet. 
— x. 19 Mavojs déye. 
— xi g Aaveid réye. 
— iv. 3 4 ypadi A€ye.. 
— ix.17 heya 7 ypady &e. 
When God is the subject, as is rarely the case, the reference is 
to words directly spoken by God: 
2 Cor. vi. 2 déyer yap (6 Océ). 


Rom. ix. 15 7O Muovoe? reyes. 





25 ev TO Qoné héeyes. 
Compare Rom. xv. g—12 (yéyparrat...Aéyer... Hoaias éyet). The 
two passages in the Epistle to the Ephesians (iv. 8; v. 14 60 
déyer) appear to be different in kind. 
This ‘personal’ character of citation is the more significant Absence 


of the 
when it is remembered how frequent elsewhere (in St Paul for phrase ‘it, 


itt 
example) are the forms (kas) yéyparrat (16 times in the Epistle is written.’ 
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to the Romans), 7 ypady Aéyet, and the like, which never occur in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews ; and whereas St Paul not unfrequently 
quotes the words of God as ‘Scripture’ simply (¢.g. Rom. ix. 17), 
it has been seen that in this Epistle prophetic words recorded in 
Scripture are treated as ‘words of God.’ 

Nor can it be maintained that the difference of usage is to 
be explained by the difference of readers, as being Jews, for in 
the Gospels yéyparra: is the common formula (nine times in 
St Matthew). 

No antici- In connection with this belief in the present, personal, voice of 

pone God in the O. T. it may be noticed that there is no indication 
of any anticipation of a written N. T. The record of Christ’s 
Coming is spoken of as traditional: i. 3 f., though the authority 
of the Apostles is implied (€@eBaii6y), as that which had been 
justified by the experience of life. 


A partial The method of citation on which we have dwelt is peculiar to 
ola the Epistle among the writings of the New Testament; but it is 
Pe interesting to notice that there is in the Epistle of Clement a partial 
oteled correspondence with it. Clement generally quotes the Lxx. anony- 
mously. He attributes the prophetic words to God (15, 21, 46); 
to Christ (16, 22); to the Holy Word (13, 56); to the Holy Spirit 
(13, 16). But he also, though rarely, refers to the writers (26 Job; 
52 David), and to Books (57 Proverbs, ‘the all-virtuous Wisdom’); 
and not unfrequently uses the familiar form yéypamra: (14, 39 &c.). 
The quotations in the Epistle of Barnabas are also commonly anony- 
mous, but Barnabas mentions several names of the sacred writers, 
and gives passages from the Law, the Prophets and the Psalms with 
the formula ‘the Prophet saith’ (vi. 8; 2; 4, 6). 
ii. The Text of the Quotations. 
The ‘The text of the quotations agrees in the main with some form of 
oc eae the present text of the Lxx. This will be seen from a brief review 
ia - of those quotations which seem to be more than passing allusions to 


LXX. phrases and details of the Old Testament. In two cases however it 
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is possible that adaptations of Scriptural language used by the writer 


(9, 10) were taken from a written source. Compare Dr Hatch, 


Essays on Biblical Greek, Essay v., pp. 203 ff. 
Gen. ii, 2: Hebr. iv. 4 (elpnxev ydép wov). The subject (6 O<6s) 


I. 


Io. 


If. 


12. 


Ex. 


is added and év (before rH yyépa) as in many 
MSS. of Lxx. Otherwise the words agree with 
Lxx, text. “Epywy answers to a sing. noun in 
the original, 

xiv. 17 f£.: Hebr. vii. 1 ff. Not expressly quoted. The 
text agrees with Lxx., which agrees with Hebr. 

xxi. 12: Hebr..xi. 18 (€Aad7@y). Agrees verbally with 
Lxx., which agrees with Hebr. 

xxii. 16 f.: Hebr. vi. 13 f. (6 Ocds...dmooe...kéywv), LXX. 
and Hebr. (zAynOvvd) 76 orépya cov for ce. 

xix, 13: Hebr. xii. 20 (76 duacrehAdpuevov). A free 
quotation. 

xxiv. 8: Hebr. ix. 20 (Aéywv). The text gives éverei- 
Aato for diéfero, Oeds for kxipios, Todro for iSov 
against Lxx. and Hebr. 

xxv. 40: Hebr. vill. 5 (fyoiv). The text gives daxGévra, 
as in some MSS. of uxx. for dcderypevov. The 


LXxX, agrees with the Hebr. 


Num. xii. 7: Hebr. ili. 2, 5, 6. Not expressly quoted. The 


text agrees with the Lxx., which agrees with 
Hebr, 


Deut. xxxi. 6, 8: Hebr. xiii. 5 (<ipyxev). “Avd an unusual 


word in the text and in the txx. Comp. 
Gen. xxviii. 153 Josh. i. 5. 

xxxil. 35: Hebr. x. 30 (roy eizovra). The quotation, 
which occurs again verbally in Rom. xii. 19, 
differs from Lxx., and is nearer to Hebr. 

xxxii. 36: Hebr. x. 30 (rév eiwovra). Agrees with Lxx. 
and Hebr. 

xxxil, 43: Hebr. i. 6 (Acye). Not in Hebr. Comp. 


Ps, xevi. (xevii.) 7. 


= 
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13. 


14. 


£8. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


19*. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


22. 


24.° 


25. 
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2 Sam. vii. 14: Hebr. i. 5 (elev). Agrees with xx. and Hebr. 


Ps. 


ii. 7: Hebr. i. 5 (elrev); v. 5 (6 AaAjoas). Agrees with 
Lxx. and Hebr. 

viii. 5 f.: Hebr. ii. 5 ff. (Scenapriparo 8é mov tis A€ywv). 
Text agrees with Lxx., omitting first clause of 
v. 7, and this agrees with Hebr. 

xxii. (xxi.) 22: Hebr. ii. 12 (Aéywv). Text gives dray- 
yAS for dSumyjoopat of uxx. The Lxx. agrees 
with Hebr. 

xl, (xxxix.) 6—8: Hebr. x. 5—10 (Aéyet). Differs 
considerably from. Hebr., agreeing with Lxx. 
verbally except in reading otk edddxyoas for od 
nT™MNCAaS. 

xly. (xliv.) 6 £.: Hebr. i. 8 £. (Adve). Agrees with Luxx. 
and Hebr. 

xev. (xciv.) 7—11: Hebr. iii. 7 ff. (Aéyee 76 mvetpa 76 
dyov). The connexion in v. 10 is altered. 
Otherwise the text agrees substantially with 
Alex. text of txx. and differs in v. 10 from 
Hebr. 

xevil. (xcvi.) 7. See Deut. xxxii. 43. 

cli. (ci.) 25 ff.: Hebr. i. 10 ff. (Aéyer). Agrees with Lxx., 
differing in several slight points from Hebr. (xar’ 
dpxds, kal (woel), EXigers, Exeipovarr). 

civ. (ciii.) 4: Hebr. i. 7 (Aéye). Cod. A reads with 
text aupds Pdroya, B wip Pdréyov. Agrees with 
Lxx. and Hebr. 

ex. (cix.) 1: Hebr. i. 13 (elpyxe). Agrees with Lxx. 
and Hebr. 

ex. (cix.) 4: Hebr. v. 6 (Aéyer); vii. 17, 21 (uaprupet, 6 
Aéywv). Agrees with txx, and Hebr. 

exvill. (cxvii.) 6. Hebr. xiii. 6. Not expressly quoted. 
Agrees with Lxx. and Hebr. 


Prov. iii, 11 f: Hebr. xii. 5 f. (aris duad€yerar). Text gives 


mawever for éXéyyer and so A. Differs from Hebr. 
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26. Is. viii. 17 f.: Hebr. ii 13 (Aéywv). Agrees with txx. and 
Hebr. 

27. Jerem. xxxi. (xxxviii.) 31 ffi: Hebr. viii. 8 ff (Aéye). Comp. 
c.x. 15 ff. The text agrees very closely with Lxx. 
and differs greatly from Hebr. in v. 32. See 
Note. 

28. Hab. ii. 3, 4: Hebr. x. 37f. Not expressly quoted. The 
text agrees with Lxx., differing from Hebr. 

29. Hagg. ii. 6: Hebr. xii. 26 ff. (Aéywv). The quotation is some- 


what free, differing from Hebr. 


Summarising the results of this ‘enumeration we find that of the General 
quotations ar ha 

1. Fifteen quotations agree with the txx. where the Lxx. 
agrees with the Hebrew: 2, 3, 7, 8, 11, 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 21, 22, 
Baza 20. 

2. Hight quotations agree with the Lxx. where it differs from 
the Hebrew: (1), 17, 19, (20), 25, 27, 28, (29). 

3. Three quotations differ from the txx. and from the Hebrew : 
AG.OLO. 

4. Three passages are free renderings of the sense of the words 
referred to: 5, (9), (12). 

Nothing need be said on the quotations in the first group. The 
quotations in the second group offer several points of interest, for 
use is made of peculiarities of the Lxx. rendering in (17) Ps. xl. 
(xxxix.) 6—8 oda 8? karnptiow po, (28) Hab. ii. 3 f. eay brocreiAyrat, 
(29), Hagg. ii. 6 ér drag and (25) Prov. iii. rr f. pacrvyot. 

In the third group one quotation, (10) Deut. xxxii. 35, is found 
in exactly the same form in Rom. xii. 19; and so also (g) Deut. 
xxxi. 6, 8 occurs in the same form in Philo, de confus. ling. § 32 
(i. p. 430 M.). 

Two conclusions appear to follow from the facts : 

1. The writer regarded the Greek Version as authoritative ; 
and, it may be added, he nowhere shews any immediate knowledge 
of the Hebrew text. 

W. H.? a 
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2. Certain adaptations and combinations of Scriptural language 
passed into currency, and came to be treated as phrases of Scripture. 
The two phrases used in the Epistle may have already found a place 
in some popular manual. 

Compare Matt. xv. 8 (true text) with Clem. R. i. 15 (Is. xxix. 
13); Barn. ii. with Just. M. Dial. 114 (a combination of Jer. i. 13 
and Is. xvi. 1). The quotation in 1 Cor. ii. 9 (Is. lxiv. 4) is to be 
thus explained. 

For (12) Deut. xxxii. 43 (Lxx.) see note on i. 6. 


iv. Interpretation. 


It has been already observed in the course of the notes that the 
writer of the Epistle everywhere assumes that there is a spiritual 
meaning in the whole record of the Old Testament. This deeper 
sense is recognised in the history both personal (vii. 1 ff.) and national 
(iv, 1 ff.): in the Mosaic ritual (ix. 8): in the experience of typical 
characters (ii. 13 note); and in the general teaching (ii. 6 ff.). Every 
detail in the record is treated as significant ; and even the silence 
of the narrative suggests important thoughts (vii. 3). 

Generally it may be said that Christ and the Christian dispen- 
sation are regarded as the one end to which the Old Testament 
points and in which it finds its complete accomplishment, not as 
though the Gospel were the answer to the riddle of the Law (as 
is taught in the Letter of Barnabas: see Introd. § x111.), but as 
being the consummation in life of that which was prepared in life. 
Those therefore who acknowledged Jesus as the Christ, when they 
realised His Nature, could not fail to see that He had abrogated 
the outward system of Judaism by fulfilling it. ; 

It follows that the historical truth of the Scriptural records is 
everywhere guarded, but the recorded facts are treated as ‘signs,’ 
and the believer is led to see in them a fuller meaning as the course 
of life is unfolded. The records are not changed, but men are 


changed by gaining deeper insight into nature and history. 
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The use which the author makes of Holy Scripture is, in other 
words, not dialectic or rhetorical, but interpretative. The quota- 
tions are not brought forward in order to prove anything, but 
to indicate the correspondences which exist between the several 
stages in the fulfilment of the divine purpose from age to age. The 
Christian faith is assumed, and on this assumption the Hebrews 
are taught to recognise in the Old Testament the foreshadowings 
of that growing purpose which the Gospel completes and crowns. 
This being so, the ohject of the writer is not to shew that Jesus 
fulfils the idea of the Christ, and that the Christian Church fulfils 
the idea of Israel, but, taking this for granted, to mark the relation 
in which the Gospel stands to the Mosaic system, as part of one 
divine whole. Looking back therefore over the course of the divine 
discipline of humanity, outlined in the Old Testament, he indicates 
how Christ, Lawgiver and Priest, fulfilled perfectly the offices which 
Moses (c. iii.), Aaron (c. v.) and Melchizedek (c. vii.) held in typical 
and transitory forms; and yet more than this, how as Man He 
fulfilled the destiny of fallen man through suffering (c. ii), In 
regard to God, the whole history of the Bible is, according to the 
teaching of the Apostle, a revelation of the progress of the un- 
changing method of salvation through which creation is carried to 
its issue. In regard to man, it is a revelation of the necessity and 
the power of faith, by which he attains to a realisation of the 
eternal and the unseen, through suffering and failure, in fellowship 
with the Christ (c. xi. 26). 

These general remarks require to be justified in somewhat fuller 
detail. The affirmation of the correspondence of the many stages of 
life according to that which we speak of as the divine plan contains, 
as has been already said, the principle which regulates the whole 
interpretation of Scripture in the Epistle. This principle is plainly 
laid down in, the opening words which announce that there is 
a divine education of the world. Little by little men are brought 
to the end for which they were designed, now in one way and now 
in another. The final revelation in Him Who is Son was preceded 
by other revelations in many parts and in many modes. From the 
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first, in our language of time, there was an end answering to 
the beginning: a consummation answering to creation: a destiny 
of humanity answering to its nature. God appointed His Son heir 
of all things, through Whom He also made the world. In Scripture 
then we are taught to see how the Son—Son of God and Son of 
man—reached His heritage in spite of the self-assertion of man 
whose nature He took to Himself. 

1. The significant connexion in which the writer of the Epistle 
places the fulfilment of man’s destiny with the record of creation 
suggests a most pregnant figure of the purpose of God for the being 
whom He made in His own image (Gen. i. 27). God promised to 
man ‘to enter into His (own) rest’ (Ps. xcv. 11). The rest of God 
is symbolised by that ‘Sabbath’ which followed the Hexaemeron 
(Gen. ii. 1—3). Nothing therefore less than such a rest of com- 
munion with God can satisfy the capacity of man. Each partial and 
limited rest points forward to that which is more complete and more 
far-reaching. Each promise fulfilled brings the sense of a larger 
promise. The promises connected with the possession of Canaan (for 
example) quickened a hope of far greater blessings than the actual 
possession gave (Gen. xvii. 8 ; Lev. xxvi. 4—12 ; comp. 1 Cor. x. 1 ff.). 
And we are constrained still to say, whatever may have been 
attained: there remaineth a Sabbath-rest for the people of God 
(Hebr. iv. 9). But this ‘Sabbath-rest,’ the ‘rest of God,’ can only 
be enjoyed by those who, as the issue of their discipline, have gained 
the divine ‘likeness’ (Gen. i. 26). In this condition therefore is 
involved the necessity for the long education of the world, of which 
the Old Testament is the comprehensive summary?. 

Meanwhile, during the time of growth, of education, of training, 
of discipline, there remain for the support and for the guidance of 
men the two thoughts of ‘the inheritance,’ and of ‘the promise.’ 
The idea of ‘inheritance’ is that of possession marked by the 
fulness of right which rests upon the personal position of the heir. 


1 Little is said in the Epistle of the relation of Nature to man in regard to 
the fulness of his hope (Rom. viii. 18 f.), but the ‘parables of nature’ inc. vi. 


71., pointing to Gen. i. rr f., iii. 17 f., indicate the connexion between man 
and his realm. 
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Because the heir is what he is, he vindicates his right to that which 
he claims or holds (compare Additional Note on vi. 12). 

The heirship of man to the divine blessing answering to his The 
nature is founded on God’s purpose in creation, on the gift of His Bake oe 
image with the power of attaining to His likeness. But we are 
conscious of disorder and corruption. We shrink from that holy 
Presence in which alone is perfect rest. We lack the qualification 
of heirs. The normal growth of man into the divine likeness has 
been interrupted. Hence, lest it should seem that the divine destiny 
of man had been made void by man’s self-will, it has been confirmed 
by the promise in which God has repeated His counsel of love (iv. 1; 
ite peal) WAG; VIEL) GG) xs 15 5 x2 23,1365) xi 9, 2 2,'17 5! xi 26): 

This promise confirming the heirship carries with it the certainty 
of final victory (i. 13 ; x. 13, 36 Ey: 

2. The fulfilment of the divine purpose for man necessarily 2 The 


se of 
required a long preparation. Even if he had not fallen he would ae bas 


have needed the discipline of life to reach the divine likeness through {!f!ment. 
a free moral growth. The sinless Son of man ‘learnt obedience’ 
(v. 8). As it is, the necessity of discipline is twofold. Divine gifts 
have to be exercised : and human failures have to be repaired. The 
capacities and needs of man have to be revealed and satisfied. Thus 
the purpose of God for man indicated in creation is wrought out in 
two ways, by that which we may speak of as a natural growth through 
the unfolding of the life of the nations, and by a special discipline. 
Both elements are recognised in the Epistle. Melchizedek is set 
forth as the representative of the natural growth of man in fellow- 
ship with the Divine Spirit. The revelation to Israel (the ‘ Law’) 
is interpreted as the special preparation and foreshadowing of 
a fellowship of man with God, in spite of sin and death. 

(a) ‘The appearance of Melchizedek is of deep interest from the (a) oe 
point which he occupies in the religious history of the world. ‘The growth. 
King of Salem,’ ‘the Priest of the Most High God’ comes forward M ¥e del. 
suddenly at a time of decisive change (Gen. xiv. 17 ff.), and then he 
passes away from the record of Scripture. His name does not occur 
again in the O. T. except in the phrase of the Psalm which is quoted 
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by the writer of the Epistle (Ps. cx. 4); and he is mentioned in the 
New Testament only in this Epistle. But the significance of his 
single appearance is unmistakeable. He stands out as the repre- 
sentative of the original revelation, of the primitive and normal 
relation of God and man, still preserved pure in some isolated tribe. 
He is a high-priest, so to speak, of men, of humanity, and not of 
a chosen race. He does not derive his office, so far as the record 
shews, from any special appointment. He is, as he appears in 
the history of revelation, ‘without father, without mother, without 
genealogy’ (vii. 3). In him also civil and religious life appear in 
their true unity, as they must be finally united (comp. Zech. vi. 13). 
Abraham marks a new departure, the beginning of a new discipline 
resting on a personal call (Gen. xii. 1). Experience had shewn 
(Gen. xi.) that the natural development of the divine life had been 
fatally interrupted. ‘But before the fresh order is established we 
‘have a vision of the old in its superior majesty; and this on the eve 
‘of disappearance gives its blessing to the new. So the past and 
‘the future meet, the one bearing witness to an original communion 
‘of God and man which had been practically lost, the other pointing 
‘forward to a future fellowship to be established permanently with- 
‘out the possibility of loss. At the same time the name of the God 
‘of the former revelation and of the God of the later revelation are set 
‘side by side, and identified (Gen. xiv. 22; comp. Deut. xxxii. 8 f.).’ 
(p. 201 ; Additional Note on vii. 1.) 


(0) ae (6) But it is on the special revelation of God through Israel 
discipline and the Christ that the writer of the Epistle chiefly dwells. This 
through 


Tecan falls into two great divisions, corresponding essentially with the two 


the Christ, ‘ages’ which sum up for us the divine history of the world, ‘this 
age’ (‘these days’) and ‘the age to come’ (vi. 5). God spake ‘in 
the prophets’ and then ‘at the end of these days,’ at the close of the 
first age, He spake in Him who is Son (i. 1, 2 a). 

(2) in, a (a) The special preparatory revelation of God is described in 

pe etion, words which cannot be quoted too often: zodvpepds Kal rodutpdrws 

médat 0 Beds Aalyoas Tos Tarpdow ev Tots mpopyrats...(€dadnoev 


jpiv...); and it is of interest to notice that in his main argument 
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the writer dwells by name on the three men who mark the three 
great epochs in the divine history, Abraham (vi. 13; vii. 1 ff), 
Moses (iii. 2 ff.; vii. 143 viii, 5; ix. 19; x. 28; xii. 21), and David 
(iv. 7); while in his outline of the victories of faith he continues 
the record through the primitive fathers of mankind, the Patriarchs, 
the Lawgiver and the Conqueror, the Judges, the Prophets, to the 
heroes of a later age in the last great struggle against heathen 
tyranny (xi. 35). 

Thus the Epistle brings out clearly step by step that the advance 
towards the realisation of the inheritance of the promises is made 
through long-suffering and»faith (vi. 12). Or, to put the truth in 
another light, the teaching of the O. T. as a whole is a perpetual 
looking forward. Under the symbols of earth spiritual thoughts are 
indicated. Canaan becomes, as it were, a sacrament of the Divine 
Presence and Indwelling (c. iv. 8f.; Lev. xxvi. 412): the Kingdom, 
a Sacrament of a Divine Sovereignty. Compare c. xi. 13, 26, 39 f.; 
Matt. v. 5; xxv. 34; James ii. 5; 1 Pet. iii. 9. 

(8B) The final revelation éy vig—in Him who is not prophet only ees the 
but Son—is recognised at once in its essential completeness and in 
its progressive unfolding to men according to their power of appre- 
hension. God ‘spake’ (éAdAyocev) with one absolute message on the 
verge of the New Order (i. 2), and He speaks still from heaven 
(xii. 25), not to give any new gospel but to guide men to the fuller 
understanding of that which they have received. In this sense the 
old words ‘to-day if ye will hear His voice’ have a direct applica- 
tion to Christians in every age (iii. 15), especially if it be a period of 
outward change. There is danger still lest a natural reverence for 
the Old should deprive believers of sympathetic sensibility for fresh 
visions of the one Truth. 


In this comprehensive view of the whole course of revelation the The 


; outlines 
writer necessarily dwells almost exclusively upon the past. He does of the 
. lati 
not attempt to trace the future action of the powers of the world to ee 


come which he hag realised: it is enough to point out how the Israel. 
divine end, the coming of the new age, was reached. The history 


offers a figure of that which, as we may expect, still awaits us. 
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Looking back we can see, written for our instruction, how God 
was pleased to use for the fulfilment of His will both the society 
and the individual, and how He endowed both in due measure with 
the gifts of the Spirit. We recognise in the revelation which is 
recorded in the Old Testament the work of the Messianic nation, 
‘the people of God, the Church’ (Ex. xix. 5 f.), and the work of the 
personal Messiah, typified on the one side by the Davidic king and 
on the other side by the afflicted and faithful servant of the Lord 
(comp. Jer. xxxiii. 16; xxiii. 6). Both factors in the accomplish- 
ment of the counsel of God must be taken into account. Both are 
marked in their main outlines in the Epistle. 

(a) In dealing with the work of the Messianic nation the writer 
of the Epistle emphasises the three great stages in the determination 
of their privileges and their office: i. The original promise; ii, The 
discipline of the Law; iii. The new promise. These three crises 
mark three special forms of the Divine Covenant (Dispensation), by 
which God has been pleased to enter into a living fellowship with 
His people, the Covenant of grace, the Covenant of works, and the 
final Covenant of divine fellowship based on perfect knowledge and 
sympathy (for dia6jxy see vii. 22 note). 

i. The promise to Abraham is given in its final form, when it 
was repeated ‘with an oath’ after the surrender of Isaac (c. vi. 13). 
Only the first clause is quoted, but the whole is necessarily carried 
with it. In xi. 8 ff the salient points in Abraham’s life of faith are 
noticed, and the great end for which he looked: the city that hath the 
JSoundations. It was for this the nation was to be disciplined. 

ii, But it is natural that the writer should speak chiefly of 
the Law, as moulding day by day the religious life of the Israelite ; 
and specially, in view of the failures of men, he seeks td interpret 
the Levitical ritual as a provisional system for atonement. The 
Tabernacle with its characteristic institutions, divisions, limited ap- 
proaches to God, was a parable he says for the time now present (ix. 9). 
It had lessons to teach. It witnessed to the needs of men; and 
yet the whole ritual which it embodied could not reach beyond the 
outward and visible (ix. 10,13). Thus we see in the Epistle that the 
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Levitical system discharged a twofold office. It had an educational 
value, as enforcing the great thoughts of Judaism ; and it had also 
an immediate value, as dealing under ‘the conditions of the Mosaic 
Covenant with the sins and weaknesses of the people of God. 


The latter function of the Law has been already touched upon The puri- 


in considering the provision which was made by the Levitical sacri- once a 
fices for maintaining and restoring the outward divine fellowship oie 
5 Levitical 
with which it corresponded (p. 290). ordi- 
nances. 
The educational value of the Levitical system is affirmed in the Their edu- 
cational 


Epistle both in respect of its general character (viii. 5 ; ix. 24), and value, 
even in details (ix. 21, 23). As a ‘copy’ (érddeyya) it could not 

but carry the thoughts of the devout worshipper to the archetype: 

as ‘a shadow’ it suggested the reality to which it bore witness. 

The ordinances testified with eloquent insistence to the two central 

facts of man’s inner life, that he is constrained to draw near to 

God, and that he has no free access to Him. In other words they 

kept before the faithful Israelite the essential conceptions of man’s 

destiny and man’s sin. 

These thoughts were brought out especially by the institutions of Especially 


A Re ee bane) 
the priesthood and the offerings. In both there was a recognition priesthood 
and the 


at once of a fundamental need of human life, and of the inadequacy Sane 


of the manner in which it was met. The priests themselves had no 
inherent right to the privilege which they were allowed to exercise. 
They had no personal fitness for approach to the Divine Presence 
(vii. 27); and they had no continuance in the exercise of their 
office (vii. 23). The living offerings again were both irrational 
and involuntary (x. 4), and alien in nature from those whom they 
represented. At the same time priests and offerings were fitted 
to keep alive the sense of an ideal Son of man who should ‘walk 
with God’ according to the purpose of creation, and of a perfect 
sacrifice rendered in the glad obedience of life and death under the 
actual circumstances of humanity (vii. 16; x. 5 ff). 

The ‘Law’ is thus presented, according to St Paul’s image, 
as the ‘tutor’ (zadaywyds) appointed to lead men to Christ 
(Gal. iii. 24; comp. 1 Cor. iv. 15) unto the freedom of mature life ; 
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to deepen the feeling of God’s righteousness and man’s sin, and at 
the same time to suggest the thought of forgiveness, through which 
that which was ‘naturally’ impossible was to be reached in due 
time, when a new Melchizedek once more in the dignity of a true 
manhood united for ever the elements of the fulness of life in one 
Person, as Priest and King. 

iii. This consummation was brought emphatically before Israel 
in a second promise when their first hopes had failed most signally. 
Looking out on national disruption, overthrow, captivity, the pro- 
phet declared that the purpose of God had not failed; that a new 
Covenant would be established on grace and not on law, spiritual 
and not external, uniformly efficacious, bringing a complete forgive- 
ness (viii. 7 ff). So at last Israel was to fulfil its priestly work for 
the nations to which it was called (Ley. xix. 2), and which for a time 


it could not face (Ex. xx. 19; Deut. v. 28). 


The comprehensiveness of the references to the record of the revelation 
in the Old Testament will appear in a tabular arrangement. 


i. The original promise. The Covenant of grace. Abraham: the 
Patriarchs. 


(a) Abraham, Gen. xxii. 16f (comp. xii. 3; xiii, 15 ff; xvii. 4 ff): 
Hebr. vi. 13 ff.; xi 8 ff: Gen. xxi. 12: Hebr. xi. 18. Comp. 
Gen. xxiii. 4: Hebr. xi. 13. Abraham offers an example of 
faith in self-surrender (xi. 8), patience (9 f.), influence (11 ff.), 
looking beyond the outward (9 ff.) and through death (17 ff.). 


(8) The patriarchs, to whom the promise was repeated, shewed 
Abrahams faith (xi. 9; 20 ff.). 
More was implied in the promise than Abraham obtained 
(vi. 17, 15). 
Hence the full force of ‘a seed of Abraham’ (ii. 16 note). 


ii. The Law. The Covenant of works. Moses: Joshua. 
(a) The circumstances of the history. 


(1) The lessons of the Exodus. Ps, xcv. 7 ff.; Hebr. iii. 7 ff; 
rhgnie 


A continuous revelation bringing with it a continuous trial 
(‘to-day’). 
(2) The giving of the Law. Ex. xix. 12 £; Deut. iv. 11 fs 
Hebr. xii. 18 ff. 
The awfulness of revelation. Physical terrors symbols of 
the spiritual Comp. Deut. xxxii. 35 £; Hebr. x. 30. 
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(3) The Covenant. Ex. xxiv. 8; Hebr. ix. 19f; x. 29 Comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 28. 
A Covenant ratified by death. 


(4) The Conquest. Hebr. xi. 30f.; iv. 8, 
A sign of a truer rest. Gen. ii. 2. 


(8) The characteristics of the institutions. 


(1) The Tabernacle. Ex. xvi. 33; xxv. 40; xxvi. 335 Xxx, 10; 
Hebr. viii. 5 f.; ix. 1 ff. 
A copy and a shadow. 


(2) The Service. The Day of Atonement. ‘The Day.’ Ley. xvi; 
Pepe vireo IX. 1203 285°x 4. xi. 11, 13, 
Essentially provisional, representative, transitory. 


iii, The later promise. The Covenant of Divine Fellowship. 


(a) The promise. Jer. xxxi. 31 ff; Hebr. viii. 8 ff.; x. 15. 
Forgiveness. Personal knowledge of God. 


(8) The conditions. Hagg. ii. 6; Hebr. xii. 26 ff. 
The eternal revealed through the removal of the temporal. 


All the quotations are peculiar to the Epistle except those referring to 
the promise to Abraham. 

Throughout it will be noticed that the words quoted are hints sufficient 
to recal to the reader the main thoughts of the passages referred to. 


(6) The fulfilment of the great prophetic promise of a dispen- ()) The 
sation of divine fellowship leads to the thought of the work of the eet 
personal Messiah. The nation is gathered up in its perfect repre- 
sentative: the ‘seed’ (many pl.) in the one ‘seed’ (sing.) (Gal. iii. 16 
and Bp Lightfoot’s note; 28 f. eis; Matt. ii. 15 ; for the history of 
the word ‘Christ’ see Addit. Note on 1 John vy. 1). 

The personal Messiah is presented in the Epistle with singular 
completeness of portraiture. In no other Book of the New Testament 
is He shewn with equal fulness of delineation ; and each trait is con- 
nected with some preparatory sign in the Old Testament. In Him, 
as has been already indicated in part (Additional Note on ii. 13), 

i. The Divine Son, ii. The Divine King, iii. The manifestation of God, 
iv. The Priest-King, v. The true Man, are perfectly united. He is 
all, satisfying every hope and every claim, without change or loss. 
i. The Divine Sonship of Christ is proclaimed at the beginning Different 


BAG 5 - ts of 
of the Epistle. By this He is distinguished from all earlier Mossinh’s 


messengers of the will of God, and that in respect of His work ae 
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for man and of His work for God (ii. 2, 3), of His priesthood 
and of His sovereignty. 

ii, As Son in this unique sense Christ satisfies all the expec- 
tations which were stirred by the glory of the Davidic kingdom 
(i. 8 £). 

iii, And yet more than this. He ‘through whom the world 
was made’ (v. 2) is identified with the ‘Lorp’ of the O. T. The 
Covenant with Israel finds its issue in the Incarnation (i. 10 ff). 

iv. But the office of Christ goes beyond Israel. He fulfils as 
Priest-King the ethnic type of Melchizedek, in whom the highest 
authority in civil and religious life is seen united (i. 13; v. 6, 10; 
Wi 20) ‘Vile 10 iL; ae aye 

y. And thus Christ, without the least derogation from His 
dignity, is recognised as a true man, who reaches through suffering 
the destiny of fallen humanity (ii. 6 ff.). In the accomplishment of 
this work, He fulfilled three marked types of different service, (a) the 
type of the king rising through sorest tribulation to his throne 
(ii. 11 f.), (6) the type of the prophet who kept his faith unshaken in © 
the midst of judgments (ii. 13), and (c) the type of the servant who 
is able to do with perfect obedience the will of God which he knows 
with perfect understanding (x. 5 f.). 

By distinguishing and combining these different aspects of the 
work of Christ we can see how the manifold teachings of the past 
in life and in institutions were concentrated on the final revelation 
of the Gospel. They had their fulfilment at the Coming of the 
Christ ; and no less the spiritual experiences of those to whom they 
were first given have an application to Christians still. Whatever of 
encouragement was written for Israel on the entrance into Canaan 
(c. xiii, 5), on the approach to the sanctuary (c¢. xiii. 6), in the 
prophetic delineation of the Messianic age (c. xii. 12 £), and in 
the words of the wise (c. xii. 5 f.), was of force for the Hebrews 
in their crisis of trial and is of force for the Church in all time. 
Counsels of patience (c. x. 37 f.) and warnings of judgment (c. x. 27) 
from the Prophets and the Law are still addressed to those who 


are under a divine discipline. In one sense the revelation given 
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through the Son is final and unchanging (c. x. 26), but its meaning 
is brought home to believers by a living voice, and we also must 
listen heedfully if haply the voice may sound in our ears ‘Today’ 
with a fresh message for us (c. iii. 7 we.). 

It is unnecessary to add any comments on this general summary 
of the lessons which are based upon the quotations in the Epistle. 
It amply justifies the conclusions which were drawn from a fuller 
examination of the quotations in the first two chapters (pp. 69 f.). 
It enables us to feel, as was said there, that the O. T. does not 
simply contain prophecies, but that it is one vast prophecy, in the 
record of national fortunes, in the ordinances of a national Law, in 
the expression of a national hope. Israel in its history, in its ritual, 
in its ideal, is a unique enigma among the peoples of the world, of 
which the Christ is the complete solution. 


The different aspects of the Christ which have been distinguished above Quota- 


are traced in a wide range of quotations. tions il- 
lustrating 
i. The Divine Sonship of the Christ. Ps. ii. 7: Hebr.i. 5; v. 5; 2 Sam. the Person 
vii. 14: Hebr. i. 5; Deut. xxxii. 43 (uxx.): comp. Ps. xevii. 7: porn 
Hebr. i. 6. Christ. 
His work for man and for God, and His final victory. Comp. Hab. 


Silo  elebrae=37) 


ii. The Christ the Sovereign of the Divine Kingdom. Ps. xly. 6 fi: 
Hebr. 1.3 f. 
The King with His people. Comp. xii. 28. 


iii, The Christ, the revelation of ‘the Father’ (the Lord). Ps. cii. 
25 ff.: Hebr. i. 10 ff. 
The Son the Creator. Comp. i. 2 (xi. 3). 


iv. The Christ the Priest-King of humanity. Ps. cx. 1: Hebr. i. 13; 
x. 12 f.; Ps. ex. 4: Hebr. v. 6, 10; vi. 20; vii. 11 ff. 
The work of the Christ for the world. Comp. i. 2 cAnpovopos mdvroy. 


y. The Christ the Son of man: true, perfect, representative man. 
Ps. vit. 5 f.2 Hebr. u. 6 i.; Ps xxi. 22: Hebr. ii, 1123 Is. yin 
17 f.: Hebr. ii. 13; Num. xii. 7: Hebr. iii. 1 ff; Ps. ii. 7: Hebr. v. 5; 
Psi xl6ah) Hebrax. 5pit. 
The Christ fulfils the destiny of man though fallen, and realises the 
types of king, prophet, lawgiver, high-priest, servant. 


The absence of references to Is. liii. is remarkable. 
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The broad principles of the interpretation of Scripture, and the 
view of the gradual unfolding of the counsel of God through the 
education of the nations and of the people, which are contained in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, are of present importance to ourselves. 
The lessons of the Old Testament to the Church—the lessons of 
the Law and the Prophets and the Psalms,—have not as yet been 
completely learnt. Each age must find in the divine record new 
teaching. Our fathers were not in a position to learn the social 
lessons which the Old Testament contains for us. They could not 
distinguish the many sources from which precious fragments were 
brought together to contribute to its representative fulness. They 
could not compare the Sacred Books of Israel, either as to their 
contents or as to their history, with the Sacred Books of other 
nations. Fresh materials, fresh methods of inquiry, bring fresh 
problems and fresh trials. Difficulties of criticism press upon us 
now. It is well then to be reminded that there have been times 
of trial at least as sharp as our own. When the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was written, it might have seemed that there was nothing 
for the Christian to do but either to cling to the letter of the 
Jewish Bible or to reject it altogether. But the Church was more 
truly instructed by the voice of the Spirit; and the answer to the 
anxious questionings of the first age which the Epistle contains has 
become part of our inheritance. We know now, with an assurance 
which cannot be shaken, that the Old Testament is an essential part 
of our Christian Bible. We know that the Law is neither a vehicle 
and a veil for spiritual mysteries, as Philo thought, nor a delusive 
riddle, as is taught in the Epistle of Barnabas (comp. Introd. § xII.). 
We know this through the trials of other men. 

For that new ‘voice’ on which the Apostle dwells in the Letter 
was not heard without distressing doubts and fears and sad expecta- 
tions of loss. Such indeed is the method of the discipline of God at 
all times. Many must feel the truth by their own experience in the 
present day, when, as it seems, He is leading His people towards 
a fuller apprehension of the character of the written word than 


has hitherto been gained. New voices of God are heard ‘to-day’ 
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as in old time, and there is still the same danger of neglecting to 
hear them. The Hebrews had determined in their own minds the 
meaning which the divine message should bear: they had given 
a literal and outward permanence to the institutions of the Old 
Covenant ; and when the voice came to them to leave that which 
they had identified with their noblest hopes, they were in danger 
of apostasy. 
It may still be so with us, and that too in respect to our view of The study 
the Old Testament. It is likely that study will be concentrated on as ee 


the Old Testament in the coming generation. The subject is one of the 
great obscurity and difficulty where the sources of information are es 
Ca. or 


scanty. Perhaps the result of the most careful inquiry will be to patience. 
bring the conviction that many problems of the highest interest as 
to the origin and relation of the constituent Books are insoluble. 
But the student, in any case, must not approach the inquiry with 
the assumption—sanctioned though it may have been by traditional 
use—that God must have taught His people, and us through His 
people, in one particular way. He must not presumptuously stake 
the inspiration and the divine authority of the Old Testament on 
any foregone conclusion as to the method and shape in which the 
records have come down to us. We have made many grievous mis- 
takes in the past as to the character and the teaching of the Bible. 
The experience may stand us in good stead now. The Bible is the 
record, the inspired, authoritative record, of the divine education of 
the world. The Old Testament, as we receive it, is the record of 
the way in which God trained a people for the Christ in many parts 
and in many modes, the record which the Christ Himself and His 
Apostles received and sanctioned. How the record was brought to- 
gether, out of what materials, at what times, under what conditions, 
are questions of secondary importance. We shall spare no effort in 
the endeavour to answer them. Every result which can be surely 
established will teach us something of the manner of God’s working, 
and of the manner in which He provides for our knowledge of it. 
At the same time we must remember that, here as elsewhere, His 


ways in the fulfilment of His counsel are, for the most part, not as 
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our ways, but infinitely wider, larger, and more varied. And when 
we strive to realise them on the field of life, we must bear ourselves 
with infinite patience and reverence as scholars in Christ’s School, 
scholars of a Holy Spirit, who is speaking to us as He spoke in 
old time. 

Whatever else may be obscure, the main outlines of the history 
of Israel appear to be unquestionable; and it is of the greatest 
moment for us as Christians to strive, as we may, to enter into the 
spirit of Judaism; to study it not as a stereotyped system but as an 
advancing manifestation of the Living God; to see in it examples and 
types of the various modes in which God deals with His people; to 
recognise from the manifold fortunes of His kingdom in old time that 
He applies, enforces, interprets, in new and unexpected ways, what He 
has once given; to learn somewhat better, from an apprehension of 
the prophetic work, that He chooses His own instruments freely, 
that He speaks through the conflicts of social and political life, that 
the organisation which He has established for the due fulfilment of 
His service does not limit the manner of His operation, that He 
provides for progress as well as for order, or (may we not say?) that 
He provides for progress because He provides for order. 

If we regard Judaism in this way, the history of Christianity itself 
will be quickened for us with a new life. We shall have before our 
eyes what is really by anticipation a divine commentary upon its 
most perplexing passages. Acts of faithlessness and apostasy in the 
history of the Church, self-willed divisions, premature settlements of 
practice or doctrine, will appear at once more significant and, for 
those who inherit the burden which they impose, more endurable. 
The record of the history of Israel is a concrete philosophy of 
history. If we read its meaning we shall be better enabled, and 
then only truly enabled, to look with hope upon the chequered 
annals of Christendom without extenuating the sins and issues of 
sin .by which they are defaced. 

In this respect the Epistle to the Hebrews brings before us 
a forgotten aspect of the divine working. It marks, as we have 


seen, the office of the Messianic nation no less than the office of 
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a personal Messiah. By doing so its teaching falls in with the 
tendency of modern thought. Once again the social, the corporate 
view of life is gaining power if not predominance. By the help of 
this Book we can see how the view was recognised in the apostolic 
outline of the Faith, and gain encouragement for studying it with 
confidence and hope. 

In the pursuit of this inquiry the Epistle reminds us that there The 
is a correspondence between the Word of God in the heart, and the ae 
written Word: that both deal with the fulness of hope in man 
and in nature (iv. 11, 13). Trusting to this living Word therefore 
we must gladly allow ourselves to be ‘borne forward’ to further 
knowledge, leaving that which we have already gained, or rather 
regarding it as our starting-point (vi. 1). Our highest joy is to 
recognise the divine law that each fulfilment opens a vision of 
something yet beyond. The Wilderness, Jordan, Canaan, neces- 
sarily take a new meaning as the experience of man extends. The 
outward ritual, the earthly kingdom, suggested hopes which they 
could not satisfy. So perhaps it is still. At least the words of 
the Psalmist as they fall on our ears every morning have an appli- 
cation which is never exhausted: Zo-day if ye will hear His voice 


(iii. 14, 15). As yet we do not see the end. 
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dvoma, 1. 4 

Orws, P. 345 
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dpkopmocta, Vii. 20 
Sovos, wytos, Vil. 26 
doTts, li. 3 

ob and wu with participles, iv. 15 
ovdémore, X. I 

ovata, i. 3 

ovros, iii. 3 

dgelrdev, ii. 17, ION. 
dives, 1. 2 

ws €mos elrety, Vil. 9 
Wore, P. 346 


Palestinian, Teaching of the Epistle, 
1xi. 

Participles, Latin, Inadequate render- 
ing by (in Vulgate), i. 1, 3 

Paul, St, Differences between the 
Epistle and, lii. f., lxii. f., Ixxvii.f. 

Perfect tense, Use of in the Epistle, 
vii. 6. Marking permanent effect, 
is) FUNG BA TN 1H bs 6} G/B DS OP 
xii. 3, 8. Contrasted with Aorist, 
Hs AR ode ay) 

Person, second, Rare use of in the 
Epistle, iii. 2 

Philo, on the ‘Logos,’ iv. r2. On the 
position of the Levites, vii. 3. Use 
of the silence of Scripture by, p. 
zo1n. Views of, on the Tabernacle, 
p. 240 f. Reference to lost treatise 
on the Covenant by, p. 301 

Physical imagery, used to represent 
great spiritual changes, xii. 27 

Place, The, of writing, Intr. § vii. 

Plan of the Epistle, Intr. § ix. 

Plural, Change from, to singular 
number, xiii. 18. Used to express 
a general idea, ix. 23. Impersonal 
use of, x. 1 

Penitentie locus, xii. 17 

Polycarp, Supposed references to the 
Epistle by, Ixiii, 

Position occupied by the Epistle, in 
the oldest Greek MSS...in the mar- 
ginal numeration of B...in Syriac 
and later Greek MSS...in Latin 
MSS. xxx. f, 

Prayer, The character of true, y. 7 

Present tense, marking continuous 
action, ii, x1. Contrasted with 
Aorist, ii. 18; ix. 24; xii. 25 


INDEX. 


Priesthood, The object of a, Vii. 11. 
The idea of, p. 139. Natural (of the 
Nations), pp. 140 f. Theocratie (of 
the People), pp. r41f. Continuity 
of the Levitical, vii. 23. Notes of 
the, of Christ, p. 181 

Prisoners, Public intercession for, 
Sanity 2 

Promise, The need for the Divine, 
p. 485. The course of the fulfilment 
of the, id. 

Prophet, Extended use of title, 1. 1 

Purpose, The expression of an end or, 
ine ND e pp saat. 


madevery, OlodoKew, Xil. 7 
mada, 1. I 

manabs, apxatos, Vill. 8 
mavnyupis, Xil. 23 

mdvra, TH WdvTa, lil. 4 
WavTOTE, Vil. 25 

mdvrore, Ou mavTds, ix. 6 
mapaBacis, il. 2 

mapakoy, i. 2 

Tapaméve, Vil. 23 
mapamiKkpaivew, lil. 16 
mwapamlmrev, Vi. 6 
mapam\nolws, li, 14 
Tapappew, ii. 1 
mape“Born, Xi. 34 
Tapovola, X. 25 

madoxew, Xili, 12 

Tlarip (0) trav mvevparwr, xii. 9 
marpipxns, Vil. 4 

mepl, Pp. 32 

mepiocorépws, ii. 1 
mndtkos, Vil. 4 

miorevew él Twa, Vi. I 
mlotis, Xi. I 

morés, li. 17 

mvedua, Xii. 3 Pp. 117 
Ivebua dyiov, ll. 43 lv. 7 
movetv, lil. 2 

mods (7), pp- 388 ff. 
mohuuep@s, i. I 

mons, X. 32 

moduTporws, 1. I 

mov, 1V. 4 

MpayuaTa, X. 1 

mpémew, ii. 10 

mpodposos, Vi. 20 


INDEX. 


mpdbects (9) Tay dprwy, ix. 2 
Tpooayopevew, V. 10 
mpocépxecbat, lv. 6; Vii. 25 
mpooéxew, ii. 13 Vil. 13 
apbaparos, X. 20 

Tpoopéperv, V. 13 mp. ™pds, Ve 7 
moocpépew, avadépew, vil. 27 
mpocwmov, i. 3. (7O) Tod Beod, ix. 24 
TpwroToKoL, Xil. 23 

TpwrdbToKos, i. 6 

gavepbs, eudayns, ix, 24 

pepe, i. 3 

péperOar, 1x. 16 | 

putlferOa, Vi. 4 

Yuxn, P- 117 


Quotations from the Old Testament in 
ce. i. ii., pp. 68 ff. General remarks 
upon, pp. 471, 482 ff. The mode of 
citing, pp. 476 ff.; without parallel in 
other parts of N. T., p. 477. A clue 
to the understanding of Revelation, 
p. 471. Examination of the text of, 
pp. 478 ff. Variations in the text of 
(Jer. xxxviil. 31 ff.), viii. 8 ff. pp. 
yoy iis (UBER I VG), oe bie ti 10) oR 
349 f. Range of, in the Epistle, 
pp. 471 ff. Tabular arrangement of, 
illustrating the course of Revelation, 
p. 490; illustrating the Person and 
work of the Christ, p. 493 


Race, The image of the, xii. 2 

Readings, Various, pp. 61 f. (ii. 9); 
(hes Ted ae eh, YS Th Byite URS aye 
p. 386 (xi. 4). Tables of unique, 
found in various MSS., xvi. ff. 

Redemption, The idea of, pp. 297 ff. 

Repentance, A place of, xii. 17 

Reproach, The, of the Christ, xi, 26 

Responsibility of the individual, vii. 
TOss PacrxO: 

Rest, The idea of, iii. 11; iv. 4 

Resurrection, Silence as to, in the 
Epistle, p. 230. Directly referred 
to, xili. 20 

Revelation, The Old and the New con- 
trasted, i. 1. The place of prae- 
Judaic, lvi. Tabular arrangement 
of quotations in the Epistle, illus- 
trating the course of, p. 490 
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payrigew, 1X. 13; X. 22 
pha, 1. 33 vie 5 


Sabbath, Jewish teaching concerning 
the, iv. 9 

Sacrifice, Prae-Christian idea of, pp. 
283 ff. 

Sacrifice, Aspects of the, of Christ, 
pp- 299 f.; 463 ff. Effects of the, 
of Christ, pp. 346 ff. Later views 
Of Villy 2s 

Scripture, Words of, referred to the 
divine author, iii. 7 

Shepherd, The image of the, xiii. 20 

Sin, Universality of, p. 31. Responsi- 
bility of man for, p. 31. Greek words 
for, p. 32. Contrasted with ‘sins,’ _ 
pp- 31, 32. For which there is no 
renewal to repentance, pp. 167 f. 

Social images of the Epistle, pp. 386 ff. 

Son, Use of the term (as applied to 
Jesus), pp. 18, 34. Of God, vii. 3; 
pp. 34f. The Divine Being (Nature 
and Personality) of the, pp. 427 £. 

Soul, The idea of, p. 117 

Spirit, The function of the, p. 117. 
The eternal, of Christ, ix. 14 

Style of the Epistle, xlvi. Contrasted 
with that of St Paul, id. Resem- 
blance of, to that of St Luke, 
xlvii. 

Sufferings of Christ, Correspondence 
between the glory and the, xii. 2 
Syriac versions of the Epistle: the 
Peshito,..xxiili. The MHarclean... 

Xxly. 


caBBaricuds, lv. 9 
capkikés, oapkivos, Vil. 16 
odpé, V. 7 

capi, c@ma, p. 117 
oKnVH, TA dyva, Vill. 2 
oKAnptvew, ill. 8 
ovyKepavyvobat, iv. 2 
ouumadely, iv. 15 
ouveldnots, pp. 118, 295 
ouvemmapTupelv, li. 4 
owrédea TeV alwvwv, ix. 26 
owfew, Tedevodv, V1. 25 
owfew éx, V. 7 

cua, odpé, Pp. 117 
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Tabernacle, The general significance 
of the, pp. 235 ff. Teaching of the 
Epistle concerning the, pp. 242 ff. 
Interpretation of the greater, ix. 11 

Temple worship regarded spiritually 
as a religious declension, xl. 

Temptation, Experience of sin not 
required for sympathy with, vii. 26 

Testament, Old, Quotations from the, 
in cc. i. ii., Addit. Note on ii. 

Text of the Epistle, Original authori- 
ties for the, Intr. § i. General 
character of the, id. 

Theodoret, Summary of the contrast 
between the Old and the New Cove- 
nant by, xii. 22 

Theology, Illustration of differences 
between Greek and Latin, xiii. 21 

‘The Three,’ The Epistle to the He- 
brews the final expression of the 
teaching of, li. 

Title of the Epistle, Simplicity of the, 
in the oldest MSS. and Egyptian 
versions, xxvii, Later enlargements 
of the, id. 

Traducianism, p. 116 

Typical contrasted with allegorical 
interpretation, p. 202 


Takis, V. 6 

res AX eT 

Téetos, V. 14 

Teveodv, ii. IO 

Terelwors, pp. 66 f. 
TEAELWTHS, Kil. 2 

répas, ii. 4 

Texvirns, Xi. 10 

Tiuwpla, X. 29 

Tpaxnrtfew, iv. 13 
Tupmavlfeyv, Xi. 34 
Gearplfew, X. 33 

Oédnats, il. 4 

Oeds, 6 Oeds, ili. 4 

Oeds Sav, 6 Oeds 6 Fay, iii. 12 
Oeds mavTwy, xii. 23 
Oeparwy, Soddos, iii. 5 
Dewpeiv,. vii. 4 

Opdvos (6) ris xaptros, iv. 16 


INDEX. 


Oupuarhpiov, 1X. 4 

Ovola, oratio, xili. 15 

Ovola (SGpa), V. I 

OvovaorHptoy, Xili. 10. History of the 
word, Addit. Note xiii. 10. Con- 
trasted with Bwuds, p. 455. Use of in 
N.T., p. 456. In Patristic literature, 
p- 457. Used in first period only in 
spiritual sense, p. 458. Applied to 
Christ, p. 459. To the Holy Table, 
p. 460. To the Sanctuary, p. 461. 
Use of, in liturgies, p. 462. Con- 
trasted with rpdefa, id. 


Verbal nouns, active, Characteristic of 
the Epistle, ii. 4 

Versions of the Epistle: Latin—Syriac 
—KEgyptian—Armenian — Aithiopic 
—Slavonic, xx. ff, 

Unity, of Christ’s Person and work, 
p- 18. Social, of the human race, 
vil. 10% p. £16 

Vocabulary of the Epistle, Intr. § viii. 


vids, xii. 7 

vrakon, v. 8 
vrép, p. 32 

vid, i. 2 


brddevyua, vill. 5 

brboracis, i, 3; iii, 143 xi. 1 
brooréXecOat, X. 38 

t 


vorepet Tivos, voT. dd Twos, xii. 15 


bymra, 1. 3 


Will, The, of God, x. 36 

Words, peculiar to the Epistle, xly. 
Classical, not found elsewhere in 
the Greek Scriptures, id. Found in 
LXX. and used in this book only 
of N.T., id. Used with a peculiar 
Biblical sense, xlyvi. 

Works, Dead, ix. 14 


Zion, The character of the spiritual 
Mount, xii. 22 


(@ov, xiii, ir 
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